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PREFAOE. 


Ths  followiiig  Lbctvem  wore  read  in  the  onlrenilgr  of  Edlnbai^  for 
twent j-foar  yean.  The  paUleatkm  of  thenii  at  present,  was  not  altogether 
amatterof  durioe.  Imporfeet  copies  of  them,  in  manuscript,  from  notes 
taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read,  were  first  privately  handed  abont; 
and  afterwards  fteqfuently  exposed  to  public  sale.  When  the  author  saw 
them  diculate  so  cnrrenUy,  as  eren  to  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  him- 
self often  threatened,  with  surreptitious  publications  of  them,  he  Judged  it  to 
be  high  time  that  they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand,  r^er  than  come 
into  public  view  under  some  very  defective  and  erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of  youth  into  the  study 
of  belles  lettres,  ral  of  composition.  With  the  same  intention  they  ave  now 
pnblidied;  and,  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures,  in  which  they  were  at  first 
composed,  is  still  retained.  The  author  gives  them  to  the  world,  neither  as 
a  woik  wholly  original,  nor  as  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  others. 
On  every  subject  contained  in  them,  he  has  thought  for  himsdUl  He  con« 
salted  his  own  ideas  and  reflections :  andagreat  part  of  what  will  be  found 
in  these  Lecturos  ts  entirely  his  own.  At  the  same  time  he  availed  himself 
of  the  ideasand  reflections  of  others,  as  fer  as  he  thought  them  proper  to  be 
adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  was  his  duty  as  a  public  professor. 
It  was  incumbent  on  him  to  convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  that 
could  improve  them;  to  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new,  but  what  might 
be  useful,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  He  hopes^  that  to  such  as  are 
studying  to  cultivate  their  taste,  to  form  theur  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves 
for  public  speaking  or  composition,  his  Lectuies  will  aflbrd  a  more  compre- 
heosive  view  of  what  relates  to  these  subjects,  than,  as  for  as  he  knows,  is  to 
tie  reedved  from  any  one  book  in  our  luiguage. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he  has  generally  referred 
to  the  books  which  he  consulted,  as  far  as  he  remembers  them ;  that  the 
readers  might  be  directed  to  anyfiirther  illustration  which  they  afford.  But, 
as  sudi  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  composition  of  these 
Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  some  author  into 
whose  writings  he  had  then  looked,  without  now  remembering  whence  he 
derived  them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  eofiictettitng  snch  a  ,vviefcy:Qf 
anthors,  and  of  literary  matters,  as  come  undei:  i04  JQoni&i4eratibn,\he  ^anhbt 
expect  that  all  his  readers  will  concur  with  him.  T^e  sntdects  ^esft  suck 
a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  tasteiahd  sendment::  and  the 
author  wiH  respectfully  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the)lublic.'  '\'  I 

Betainmg  the  sunplictty  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  b^  J&iied  /or  cbnyj^yfaig 
instruction,  ho  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  no  more'thah  p^rs^iciu^.    I^ 
after  the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  hi  criticlsmg  the 
style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  language,  his  own  style  shall  be 
^  thought  open  to  reprehension,  all  that  he  can  say,  is,  that  his  book  will 

a:  add  one^o  the  many  proofs  already  aflforded  to  the  world,  of  its  bemg  mudi 

e— or  to  give  instruction,  than  to  set  example.  ^ 

*  8 
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EDITORnS  PRBFAOB. 


Thb  Bfitor  of  Ihe  present  edition  of  Dr.  Blaif*a  Leetwrea  on  Rhekuric 
mtd  BeQes  LeUreSy  has  endesTonred  to  present  the  work  to  the  pnhlic,  m 
a  style  iviiidi  he  thmks  wfil  meet  iril3k  entire  approhation.  The  plates 
from  which  it  is  printed,  were  originally  east  for  Mr.  George  F.  Hopkins, 
from  a  late  London  copy,  and  were^  in  general,  fenmd  to  he  very  correct ; 
a  flow  errors  were,  howerer,  on  critical  ezaminatiott,  detected;  hut  these 
having  heen  carefhlly  remored,  the  Editor  liaa  now  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  is  as  perfect  an  edition  of  the  work,  as  any  pieriouriy  issued  from 
the  press,  etther  in  this  country  or  m  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  its  correctness^  this  edition  has  to  recommend  It,  a  copious 
ccAection  of  questions,  whidi  were  prepared  witii  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention. The  Editor  is,  however,  aware,  that  this  method  of  teaching  has, 
by  some  gentiemen  of  science,  been  objected  to ;  and  considering  the  man* 
ner4n  which  questions  have  nnost  unifonnly  been  written,  the  objection  is 
certainly  not  witiiout  fouBdatioa.  But  that  the  student  may  be  preserved 
from  the  disadvantages  arising  from  unng  questions  unskiUhny  prepared, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  relioved  ftom  the  tediousness  of  studying  the 
work  without  them,  tiie  Editor  has  been  careAil,  so  to  construct  these  que»* 
tions^  that  the  anflrwers  wtiidi  they  require,  necessarfly  include  every  sen- 
lence  of  the  woik  itself;  thus  effecting  the  doiMe  purpose  of  greatly  facili- 
lliting  the  recitations  of  classes  and,  at  the  same  tim^  of  compelling  each 
scholar  to  learn  every  word  of  the  author. 

To  the  lectures  that  require  them,  the  Editor  has  also  affixed  analyses, 
¥R|^  V^  pntM^io^.^c^Igniii  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  young  gentiemen 
at'doIligiB,«and  of  yottng  MieB  at  sdiod,  who  may  be  sufficientiy  advanced 
to  pursos  ttiisi'eours^jtuid  it  affords  the  Editor  peculiar  pleasure  here  to 
state,  tt^at  ]thejr']&af  e  tbeen  used  by  a  number  of  dasses  of  yomig  ladies, 
educnted.by  ium9ei^  in  ihii  city,  with  entire  succesa 

In  ^repiij^tly^ 
divisiobrof -the  toetifteS^*  iBto  they  are  hiid  down  by  the  author  himself;  but 
from  the  necessity  of  making  each  one  of  nearly  the  same  length,  he  has, 
perhaps.  In  a  few  Instances,  extended  the  number  of  his  siMivisions  b&- 
ytmd  thdr  natural  length :  he  presumes,  however,  that  no  inconvenience 
wffl  resicft  to  the  student  from  the  course  which  ho  has  pursued,  as  the 
omission  of  such  subdivisions  as  may  appear  unnecessary,  will  be  attended 
with  no  material  consequences. 

Nnw:ToRK|  Augustj  18201 
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TO  O.  *  a  4k  a  CARVIU^  OTERBOTTPE  EDmON  OP  BLAIR'S  LECTURES  ON 

RHBTORIC  AND  B£LLBS  LETTRBHl 


fy9mtk$NMt.Tork  Evening  Pott,  September 
9BC*,  1829.  ^^ 

BIai'r*«Zaef«rM.— TbBexeeUenoeoCDr.Blair^ 
LectoraonRhBlaricandBennLattniL  hasbeon  to 
ioQg  and  geneian7aclmowledgtd.thaulM  work  baa 
■cgulnd  tbe  anthortt/  of  a  iiandanL  and  la  Uw  oim 
moat  oaed  In  o«r  ooIleigeB  and  prtndpal  asniinariea 
Tha  lM«  and  moat  oomcc  edition orthla work  hkh- 
erto  bafora  the  American  public,  la  onetliat  waa  pub- 
!MMd  about  three  yean  ago,  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Hopkina, 
from  atarootype  plaiea.  the  anofe  from  which  were 
roTiaed  by  aavanu  dlatingutnied  litemry  aanUemen, 
with  an  eraecial  view  to  the  correctkm  of  whatever 
enPQia  migni  hare  occurred  in  the  qooiatiana  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  From  theae  ptatea  the  biuheia 
OtrriO  are  now  about  to  publidi  another  edition ;  but 
in  order  to  render  it  atill  more  dcaerylngof  patronaffe, 
than  any  tuerioua  one.  they  have  not  onlybeen  rl 

K eater  coat  with  legard  to  the  quality  oi"  paper,  Ac. 
It  have  procured  the  entire  work  to  be  carefully 
reed  by  Mx.  Abraham  Milla,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  and 
Bdlea  Lettrea,  wboae  ediikm  of  Bnrko  on  the  Sal), 
rmw  and  BeautiluL  our  readera  may  remember  tb<u 
we  mendoned  with  deaervad  apnrobation.  In  die 
course  of  hia  examination,  Mr.  MUla  haa  diacovered 
a  verr  great  number  of  ernxi^  (not  leas  than  eighteen 
huDdred  in  all,)  of  greater  or  leaa  moment,  but  all  of 
auflklent  magnitude  to  require  correction.  We  liave 
a  copy  befDre  ua  onntaining  hia  annotatkna,  and  in 
kxiking  over  Ic,  have  remarked  a  great  numberof  in- 
■lancea  where  verbal  inaccuracies  had  occurred,  and 
where,  by  the  subadtudonof  a  word  that  had  been 
omitted,  or  the  reatoration  of  the  one  inteuled  by  the 
author,  for  the  improper  one  that  had  crept  into  itr 
Blaoe,  and  been  hitheno  overknked,  theaeme,  finm 
being  obacure  in  aome  caaea,  and  in  othen  unintelli- 
gib^  haa  been  rendered  perfectly  plain.  Beaidea 
Umsb  Important  alteratiaoa  and  aroendmentei  Om 
punctuadon,  which  was  before  very  imperfect,  haa 
undeigooe  careful  revialon :  and  a  good  number  of 
jnerdy  literal  erron  of  the  preaa.  audi  aa  pasting 
hutead  of  paesion^  aeeke  instead  of  apeakaf  and 


maqy  more,  ame  of  whkh.  ItlaoibTtoaa,  muat  hara 
rendared  tha  aanaa  doobtiU,  have  been  conracied  in 
thifl  edition. 

But,  ahhougb  k  b  Importam  to  have  the  worit 
freed  from  inaccuraciea  at  iheae  klnd%  yet  the  edi- 
tion yhich  the  Meaere.  Carrin  are  about  to  publlah, 
.han  a  Mill  atronger  recoramendadan.  Tb  every  lee* 
ture,  Mr.  Milla  haa  affixed  a  liat  of  queationa,  which 
/embrace  the  whole  subject  matter,  and  to  be  able  to 
answer  which  neceaearily  implies  a  sufBdent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  author.  It  ia  remarked  in  the 
editor's  preface,  that  ihis  method  of  forwarding  tha 
end  of  tuition  by  quesriona,  haa  been  objected  to  by 
aome  well  iulbraMxl  gentlemen ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  their  o))jeaion»  muat  have  had  refe- 
lenob  to  the  numerous  interpolationa,  note^  and 
intemtfatoriea,  wiih  which  many  excellent  books  on 
education  have  b-  cm  rncumbered  by  qtiacks  in  lite* 
ratuR^  dcsirour  '.h'  the  reputation  of  autliorehip^ 
without  poHsesein.^  the  ahilitv  to  wnie.  For  our  own 

Krt,  we  are  web  convinced  that  the  queeiions  whicli 
r.  Milla  haa  added  to  the  Iciuuraa,  cuiuioi  but  have 
a  leniiency  to  fix  the  topics  uf  discus!*ion  more  flrinly 
on  the  mind  of  the  stuucnt  In  addition  to  the  quM- 
tiona^  an  analyaii^  or  brief  of  the  contents  of  each 
leaure,  is  given,  by  a  penieal  uf  which,  aAer  the 
lecture  haslKen  read,  all  its  topic?,  and  in  their  pro- 
per order,  are  brou^t  at  once  to  mind.  In  every  re- 
spect, both  aa  renrda  the  additiona  and  corrections 
of  the  editor,  ana  tbe  tiualitv  of  the  pajMr  and  tvpo 
graphy,  thia  edition  of  Blair's  I^ertunea,  more  thian 
any  outer  wa  have  aeen,  la  worthy  of  public  patrtm- 
age. 

Prom  the  Morning  Courier  and  Enquirer,  Sep 
tender  29th,  IS£). 

BUiif*t  Leeturee.—Uemn.  6.  &  0.  &  H.  Car- 
▼ill  have  publiahed  a  aiereotyped  ediiiim  of  Blair's 
Lectures,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  by  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Mills,  one  of  our  most  respectable  and  popnlai 
laachem  We  have  examined  this  work,  ami  cart'- 
fuUy  c^nnpared  it  with  the  most  approvtni  Ainencan 
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editknhemafora  pnbltabed.  Mr.  Milb  has  made  an 
mimrnB  number  of  cca'wcihiii  in  ^pognphy  and 
IKinciuaUon,  we  ahoold  euppoae  nearly  two  Ukn- 
9BDd.  Ai  the  end  nf  each  knuro,  ffy.  Milbi  gives  a 
liA  of  quemiorai,  ao  wonkd  as  to  call  upon  the  »col- 
lection  of  the  learner,  whhout  patUng  the  answer 
into  his  mouth.  He  also  amends  to  each  lecture  a 
mmimary  analysis^  aralqged  with  great  care  and 
JTMkment. 

This  edition  is  (lectdediy  saDerior  to  any  other  that 
we  bare  ever  seen,  Snglisn  or  Amertcan. 

fVom  the  Nitto-York  Ameriean,  September  30tA, 

1829. 

Blair'*  Leeturee^  hu  MtUe.—We  have  looked 
over  this  new  edition  of  Blair,  puUlshed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  MiUa,  of  thia  city,  well  known  as  a 
mcoessAil  teacher;  and,  upon  comparing  it  with 
the  best  previous  American  edition,  are  aatlslied  d' 
its  siipenor  accuracy  in  tvpograpny  am  punauaoon 
Indeed,  Imt  for  the  eviOBiioe  tills  comparison  has 
fumiahed  of  tlw  fact,  we  abouid  have  haiuiy  diooght 
it  poslble,  tlua  a  book  so  conetantly  used  asa  sian* 
daid  ^ork  in  education,  and  printed  with  great  ap> 
parent  care  too^  could  have  been  ao  faulty. 

Mr.  Miito  has  appended  to  each  chapter  a  aertes  of 
(piestions,  the  answen  to  which  embrace,  of  neesssi* 
ty,  every  sentence  in  the  chapter,  so  ss  to  require  tlie 
student  to  master  the  whole.  Iiiis Is  followed bvan 
analysis  of  each  topic  treated  in  the  chapter.  The 
two  tflfecher  wil}  both  aid  and  lest  the  scholar's  profl* 
ciency. 

Fnm  the  Mercantile  Advertieer^  October  1st,  1829. 
Blatr'e  Zeefures.— We  observed  a  few  days 
since,  a  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  wait 
on  Rhetoric  and  Relies  Lettrea,  in  which  high  pnlse 
was  awarded  ivBfr.  Abraham  MillsL  for  the  detactioD 
of  nnmerouserron  in  a  late  American  editiof-for 
an  analysiB  of  each  lecture,  arid  oopioos  questions 
arising  finom  them.  This  praise  was  awarded  on 
what  wassaid  to  bea  carBfiu  comparison  of  tlie  two 
editions ;  and,  as  we  were  struck  with  tlie  strength 
of  the  remarfa^  and  wondered  not  a  little  at  the  bold- 
ness which  had  atiempied  theemendttlon  of  Bbdr, 
we  took  the  trouble  to  call  on  the  publlalien^  Meana. 
Garvin,  tooxamine  and  compare  far  ourselves.  Tlie 
result  has  been,  that  although  Mr.  Mills  may  have,  in 
one  or  two  instancea  been  too  ftsUdiouB  bi  his  correa. 
dom^  yet,  in  the  main,  they  are  judicious^  anc^  whe- 
ther the  erroiB  arose  m>m  inadvertence  in  tlie  learned 
aQthor,ar  the  careluMimiu  or  ignoranoeof  someof 
hisediton^  the  preeent  corrections  are  invaluable  to 
those  for  whom  the  work  was  intended.  The  corree* 
tk>ns  in  punauailon  are  very  numerous,  and  almost 
invariably  unexceptionable,  llie  analysis  is  such  as 
oouU  not  have  been  made  but  bv  one  who^  like  Mr. 
BUns,  has  been  bithe  long  and  oaily  nractice  of  in- 
structing bymeansof  teese  lectures;  and  the  ques- 
tions which  he  has  arranged  at  the  ckne  of  all  the  ec-  I 
lures  admittioff  of  utustcation  oy  oueetion,  are  also 
the  results  cfc«i>^<«'vy»  •"•!  .'•'^^•^  ivw'^w^arciip  j;  ■ 
Of  tne  Aua»ic  rfr.  A«\^  ^^  s^t$%. ^ig^iea Ki tv>?  1] 
of  our  most  ootalar  female,  and  ons  of  our  oest  male  11 
seminanea  Ha  iupe  ait  week  'xay  xnapeoaca  fx  ll 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  remusente  the  - 
publlsberi  for  tnair  enterprise^  anS  toe  arjftkmt  eat- 


Prom  the  New-Ytkk DcUv  Advertieer,  Oelebor 

2d,  issa 

Corrected  Stereotyped  Edition  of  Blair' e  Lee* 
tures.— Mesnna  Oarvill  have  just  published  an  ed)> 
tton  of  Blair^  Lecnnes^  fhrni  tJie  stereotype  plates  of 
Hopkina  after  making  numerous  coiroctions,  and 
Introducing  many  additional  pages  of  matter,  peculi. 
arly  well  calculated  to  make  the  worir  atill  more  use* 
fill  in  the  study  of  rhetor!:. 

Itisa  weU  known  tux,  to  an  parBons  familiar  with 
the  highly  popular  and  useful  tsctures  of  Dr.  Blair, 
that  numerous  cases  occur,  hi  dMerent  nana  of  the 
work,  in  which  the  very  faults  of  style  wMch  the  au- 
thor criticises  and  condemns,  repeatedly  occur. 
These  faults  are  so  obvious,  that  it  must  have  asemed 
surprising,  even  to  leameie  themselves,  that  they 
should  have  been  aOowed  to  dtofigure  all  iKe  Engttsn 
edition^  oven  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  our  own.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  almost  innumerable  Irre- 
gularities hi  punctuation,  calculated  toeonlbse  and 
miricad  the  reader  or  pupil ;  and  Mr.  MlUa  to  whom 
the  defects  of  :ha  work  had  become  tntimatdy  known, 
through  a  longcoune  of  profesBlonal  use,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  eome  of  the  most  respectable  academies 
of  this  city,  was  verv  judiciously  engaged  to  make 
the  necessary  correctlona  We  have  hadan  opponu* 
nity  to  judge  of  the  extent  and  imponance^oi  the  to* 
bourhebadtoperffarm.  About  two  thooaand  oarrec 
tlon^were  made  fan  the  platee;  and,  In  addition  to 
thescL  a  series  of  ouestKins  follows  every  lecmie, 
closely  connected  with  the  •v.iject,  and  requirtiig  in 
the  pupil  a  thorough  know)«Mee  of  the  kiKML  ifess 
o'lesthxiA  amount  to  five  thouand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  in  all;  and  each  lecture  is  slsofumlsbed  with  a 
brief  analysis^  of  great  convenience  aiwi  use.  W« 
shall  expect  to  9ee  this  Improved  worik  .<«4«bUBlied  in 
England. 

Promthe  New-  York  Comhei  lial AdverUeer,  Oe- 

tober3d,lPSB. 

lbs  Mesara  CarviUs  have  just  tamed  a  new  etli- 

tion  of  Blair's  Lectiues,  the  text  for  which  is  pertian 

entitled  to  be  called  Immaculata    A  lew  yean  ago 

an  edition  was  printed  with  extraordinary  care,  from 
mereotype  plates.  Neariv  two  thousand  errors  have 
however,  been  detected  bv  Mr.  Abcaham  Milta,  weft 
known  as  a  teacher  hi  this  city.  Some  few  of  ihew 
may,  by  poasiblliiy.  have  escaped  Dr.  Blair  himselL 
though  they  are  violatkms  of  his  own  rules.  11m 
bulk  of  them,  however,  had  been  acaunnlatlne 
Oirough  the  successive  editfons  of  the  work,  as  the) 
were  pubUebed  in  Gna^  Britain  ami  this  county' 
Many  ware  of  a  serious  character,  deforming  the 
sense ;  while  all  were  imponant  in  a  work  expresiy 
treating  of  accunicy  in  stylei  The  punctuation  in  the 
farmer  editions  was  very  storenly.  It  has^  as  we  have 
aseertained  ov  an  examination  of  the  copy  sent  to 
o^  ana  by  comparing  it  wim  tnat  imprinted  fitioi 
the  oldputee,  been  judiciously  corrected  by  Mr. 
MiUs.  Tbe  quesuons  am  analysis  annexed  to  each 
lecture,  are  calcutaited  to  be  of  much  practical  use  in 
schooli^  and  even  in  ooUegcsL  acccMtmng  to  the  mo- 
sent  standard  of  educattoo  in  this  country.  Tlie 
questions  oomprehend  ttte  literal  whole  of  each  let* 

ture ;  the  analysis,  the  whole  of  eMJi  of  them  in  sub. 
MtY% 
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nmoBvcTiojt. 


On  of  Ae  mott  dirtingnifihed  priyQeges  which  Prtvidw^  h^ 
eoaferred  upon  niankini^  is  the  power  of  commuxiicatiog  their 
tBOi^ts  to  one  another.  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason  would  be 
tsobtuy,  and^  in  some  measorei  an  unavailable  princmle.  Speech 
is  the  grnt  instrument  by  which  man  becomes  benencial  to  man  : 
and  it  IS  to  tiie  intercourse  and  transmission  (^  thought,  by  n^ans  of 
spaeehj  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  thou^t 
itselll  Small  are  the  advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual 
can  make  towards  perfectii^  any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call 
human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is 
the  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising  from  lights  mutually  com- 
muaieated,  in  consequence  of  discourse  and  writing* 

ItisobvAOUS,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  objects  entitled 
to  the  hi^est  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or 
tie  entertainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted ;  whether  utility  or 
peascre  be  the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the 
strongest  motives,  to  study  how  we  may  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  most  advantage*  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
ainost  every  nation)  as  soon  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond 
tha:  scanty  communication  which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
mei's  necessities,  the  improvement  of  discourse  began  to  attract 
regard.  In  the  language  even  of  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  we  can 
trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  of  those  expressions 
whici  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to  affect  They 
were  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  i;  certain  decorations,  which  experience  had  taught  them  it 
was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  d^cofa- 
tions  ^ias  fonned  into  a  regular  art 

But,  unong  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been  cultivated 
«rith  more  eare,  than  that  of  language,  style,  and  composition.  The 
attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  oe  assumed  as  one  mark  of  the 
progress  t f  society  towards  its  most  improved  period.  For,  accord- 
ing as  sodety  improves  and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence 
over  one  aioiher  by  means  of  reasoning  and  discourse;  and  in  pro- 
porfion  as  Uiat  influence  is  felt  to  enlar^,  it  must  follow,  as  a  natu- 
nl^eonseqiiMEieey  that  they  will  beatowmore  care  upon  the  methods 
B  8 
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of  expressing  their  conceptions  with  propriety  and  eloquence. 
Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  this  study 
has  been  treated  as  highly  important,  and  has  possessed  a  consider- 
able place  in  every  plan  of  liberal  education. 

Indeed,  when  ihe  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  I 
am  sensible  that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  many.  A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thou^t  of,  that  is 
ostentatious  and  deceitful ;  the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  words 
alone ;  the  pomp  of  expression;  the  studied  fSdlacies  of  rhetoric; 
ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.  We  need  not  wonder, 
that,'  under  sucl^  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse  as  an  art, 
should  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding ;  and 
I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  sometimes 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the 
improvement,  of  good  taste  and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  it  is 
equally  possible  to  <Apply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cultivated  among  men.  If  the  fol- 
lowing Lectures  have  any  merit,  it  will  consist  in  an  endeavour  to 
substiftite  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  place  of  artificial 
and  scholastic  rhetoric;  in  an  endeavour  to  explode  false  orna- 
ment, to  direct  attention  more  towardis  substance  than  show,  to  re- 
commend good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  composition, 
and  simplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  to  surest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  th^  importance  and  ad- 
vantages 01  such  studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess 
in  academical  education.*  I  am  under  no  temptation,  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  extolling  their  importance  at  the  expen^p  of  any  othei*  de- 
partment of  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and 
JBelles  Lettres  supposes  and  requires  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them  all  within  its  circle, 
and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regard.  ^The  first  care  of  all 
such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation,  or  to  speak  in  public 
90  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their  knowledge ; 
to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of  which  the 
occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to  discourse  or  to  write.  Hence, 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  freqientiy 
mculcated,  ^'  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  iastruc- 
tus  orator ;''  that  the  orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
conversant  in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  con- 
trive an  art,  and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which 
should  give  the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid 
>  in  expression,  but  barren  or  erroneous  in  thought    They  are  the 

wretched  attempts  towards  an  art  of  thb  kind,  which  hai«  so  often 

*  The  author  wu  the  firtt  who  read  lectures  on  thk  tubject  hi  the  nni^ertitx  of 
Xdliibargh.  He  began  with  readhig  them  fai  a  private  character  in  the  /ear  1769.  In 
tha  following  year  he  wai  chofen  Profeuor  of  Rhetoric  by  the  niagittratef  and 
town-council  of  Edinbnrgh ;  and,  in  1702.  hit  Blajetty  was  pleased  to  erect  and 
eadow  a  Profession  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  In  that  mumnitf,  and  tha  author 
vat  appointed  the  first  Reghis  Plofessor. 
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oratory,  and  debased  it  bdow  its  true  standard.  The 
graces  of  composition  have  been  employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply 
the  want  of  matter;  and  the  temporary  applause  of  the  imorant 
has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasidng  approbation  of  the  discern- 
ing. But  such  imposture  can  never  maintain  its  ground  long. 
Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materii^  £at  form  the 
body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition*  Rhetoric  serves 
to  add  the  polish;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies 
ean  be  polished  well. 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  foUowing  Lectures,  some  by  the  pro- 
fession to  which  they  addict  themselves,  or  in  cohsequenoe  of  tneir 
prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  in  com* 
position,  or  in  public  speaking.  Others,  without  any  prospect  of 
this  kind,  may  wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  wri- 
ting and  discour8e,'and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  in  that  part  of  literature  called  the  Belles 


With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  commu- 
nicate their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some 
preparation  of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in 
view.  To  speak  or  to  write  perspicuously  and  apeeably  with  puri- 
ty, with  grace  and  strength,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  all  who  purpose,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address 
&e  public.  For  without  being  master  of  those  attainments,  no  man 
can  do  justice  U>  his  own  conceptions;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may 
be  in  luiowledge  and  in  good  sense,  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less 
of  those  treasures,  than  such  as  possess  not  half  his  store,  but  who 
can  display  what  4hey  possess  with  more  propriety.  Neither  are 
these  attainments  of  that  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  nature 
merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  very  favour- 
able distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  others.  But  in  these,  as  in 
most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man's  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects 
of  study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remark- 
able examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting,  by  their  dili- 
gence, the  disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature,  ttikt  among 
the  learned  it  has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  unde- 
cided point,  whether  nature  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling 
in  writing  or  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  fur- 
nish assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions. 
I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just 
soev/er,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to 
be  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  ap- 
plication and  study,  than  tipon  any  system  of  instruction  that  isca- 
pajble  of  being  publicly  communicated.  But  at  the  same  time, 
thou{^  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  may, 
however,  do  much  that  is  of  real  use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  in- 
spire genius ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it  They  cannot  remedy 
barreuiess ;  butthey  may  correct  redundancy.    They  point  out  pro 
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per  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  the  dbief  beautm 
that  ought  U>  be  studied,  and  the  principal  thoughts  that  ourht  to  be 
avoided ;  Sind  thereby  tend  to  eidighten  taste,  and  to  lead  eenios 
from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper ehanneL  What  womd  not 
avail  for  the  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  oommisBion  of  consideradile  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  ekiquenee*and  composition,  merits 
the  higher  attention  upon  tlus  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must 
be  allowed  t5  say,  that  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  man- 
ner, in  the  study  of  compositioB,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itselfl 
True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of 
arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to 
think  as  w^  as  to  speak  accurately.  By  putting  our  sentiments  into 
words,  we  always  conoeive  them  more  distixictly.  Every  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  composition  knows,  that  when  he 
expresses  himself  ill  on  any  subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose, 
and  his  sentences  become  feeble,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  al- 
most on  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception 
of  the  subject:  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  stody  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  ac- 
quired additional  in^rtance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements  in  every  part  of 
science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts 
much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty 
of  language,  and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing. 
The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is 
slovenly  and  incorrect  Every  author  must  aspire  to  some  merit 
in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  if  he  would  not  incur  the 
danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  miuute  elegance,  and  attention  to 
inferior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed 
too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 
that  we  lean  to  this  extreme;  often  more  careful  of  polishing  style, 
than  of  storing  it  with  thought  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  for 
the  study  of  just  and  proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to 
be  deficient  in  elegance  or  ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such 
high  estimation,  it  is  still  more  requisite  to  attain  the  power  of 
distinguishing  false  ornament  from  true,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being 
carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which  never 
fails,  when  it  is  prevalent,  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ig- 
norant They  who  have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principles, 
nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine  and  manly  beauties  of 

Eod  writing,  are  alwajrs  ready  to  be  cau^t  by  the  mere  glare  of 
iguage ;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to  compose, 
have  no  other  standard  on  which  to  form  themselves,  except  what 
chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  or  er- 
roneous, that  may  be. 
But  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  audi  objects  as  either  coni- 
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positioiK  or  public  q>eaking  in  riew,  let  us  next  consider  what  adyan- 
ti^es  may  be  derived  by  them^  from  such  studies  as  fonn  the  subject 
of  these  lectures.  To  them,  rhetoric  is  lyt  so  much  a  practical 
art  as  a  speculatiye  science;  and  the  same  instructions  which  assist 
otters  in  composing,  will  assist  them  in  discerning  and  relishing 
the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever  enables  genius  to  execute 
.wen,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly.  • 

When  we  name  criticisinr,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with  respect  to  rfae- 
tOTic.  As  ifaetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothing 
more  than  the  sch(4astie  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so 
criticism  has  been  considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  faults; 
as  the  fifigid  application  of  certain  technical  terms,  by  means  of 
which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil  and  censure  in  a  learned  manner. 
But  th»  is  the  criticism  of  pedants  only.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal 
and  humane  art  It  is  the  offspring  of  good  sense  and  refined  taste. 
It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernment  of  the  real  merit  of  authors. 
It  promotes  a  lively  relish  of  their  beauties,  while  it  preserves  us 
from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which  would  confound  their 
beauties  and  fiiults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a  word,  to  ad- 
mire and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd 
Uindly. 

In  an  age^rhen  works  of  genius^  and  literature  are  lo  frequently 
the  subjectsof  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself  into  a  judge, 
and  when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  bearing 
some  share  in  such  discussions;  studies  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  will  appear  to  derive  part  of  their  importance  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  be  applied  m  furnishing  materials  for  those  fash- 
ionable topics  of  discourse,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  support  a 
proper  rank  in  social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  ^"est  the  merit  of  such  stu- 
dio on  somewhat  of  solid  andintrinsical  use,  independent  of  appear- 
ance and  show.  The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  improving  empk)3rments  of  the  understanding. 
To  apply  the  principles  of  good  sense  to  composition  and  discourse ; 
to  examine  what  is  beautiful  and  why  it  is  so ;  to  employ  ourselves 
in  distinguishing  accurately  between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  be- 
tween affected  and  natural  ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not 
a  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  For  such  disquisitions  are  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us 
to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the  movements 
of  the  heart;  and  mcreafeour  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
refined  feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

LfOgical  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere ;  and 
are  conversant  with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind ;  the  progress  of 
the  understanding  in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction 
of  the  will  in  the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point  out  to 
man  the  improvement  of  his  nature  as  an  intelligent  being;  and  his 
duties  as  the  subject  of  moral  obligation.    Belles  Lettres  and  criti« 
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cism  chiefly  consider  him  as  a  bein^  endowed  with  those  powen  of 
Viste  and  imagination,  which  were  intended  to  embellish  his  mind, 
and  to  supply  him  witl^rational  and  useful  entertainment  They 
open  a  field  of  investigation  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  that  relates 
to  beauty,  harmony,  gi*andeur,  and  elegance;  all  that  can  sooth  the 
mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  their  pro- 
vince. They  present  human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  that 
which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to 
light  various  springs  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might  have 
passed  unobserved;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
quently exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human 
life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantilige,  that  th^y  exercise 
our  reason  without  fatiguing  it  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but 
not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers 
in  tne  path  of  science ;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent,  in  some 
decree,  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more 
toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  neces^ 
sary  erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

I'he  cultivation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy  ef- 
fects which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most 
bus^  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 
business.  M«n  of  serious^professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch 
of  serious  thought  Neidier  can  the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situa- 
tions of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  pQwer  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It 
will  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  ha\  e  not 
some  employiAents  subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main  pursuit. 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervalsj 
which  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  I 
How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be 
more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  mmd,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
for  tliese,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amuse- 
ment for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a 
pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  him- 
self. He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of 
loose  pleasures^  in  onler  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them 
in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  those  of  pure 
intellect  We  were  not  designed  to  erovel  always  among  objects  so 
low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so 
hi^  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the 
mmd  after  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of  abstract 
study;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  t^is  lo  experience,  that  in  the  education  of  youth, 
DO  object  has  m  every  age  appeared  more  important  to  wise  meui 
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than  to  tinoliire  them  eurlj  with  a  reliflh  for  the  eatertainmeiits  of 
taste.  The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these  to 
the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life. 
Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those  whose  minds  have  this  libe- 
ral and  el^ant  turn.  It  is  fayonrable  to  many  virtues.  Where- 
as to  be  entirely  deroid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of 
youth;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifies* 
tions,  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits 
of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  idiich 
the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or  kss  connected.  A  culti- 
vated taste  increases  sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  tMS- 
sionsy  by  ^ving  them  frequent  exercise;  while  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions.  # 
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The  devated  sentiments  and  hi^  examples  which  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  are  often  brin^ngunder  our  view,  naturally  tend 
to  nourish  in  our  minds  public  spuit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of 
CTteTf^^  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and 
great. 

I  will  not  go  so  fiir  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  ol 
virtue  is  the  same ;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-e^t 
in  an  equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply, 
are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which  too  fre- 
quently prevail  among  mankind.  £i^uit  speculations  are  some- 
times found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions 
possess  the  interior  reeioos  of  the  heart  At  the  same  time  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native 
tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the  most  admired 
productions  of  genius,  whetiier  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one 
rises  with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and  though  these 
may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among 
die  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  that, 
without  possessing  the  virtuous  afiections  in  a  strong  degree,  no  man 
can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  must 
feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move,  or  to  in* 
terest  mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  vir- 
tue, magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  ot 
genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the 
admiration  of  ages;  and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
moat  distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to 
our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and  feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer;  but  proceed  di- 
reetlj  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  whiim  are  to  employ  th« 

*  ThcM  po1ifh*d  urti  have  hiunuiis*d  DMnkiiid, 
Softened  the  mde,  and  calm*d  the  boisCroitft  niind. 
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following  Lectures*  They  divide  themaelres  into  fiye  parts.  Firsts 
some  iaianoductory  dissertatums  on  tbe  nature  of  taste,  and  upon  the 
sources  of  its  pleasures.  Seoondly,  tbe  consideration  of  language 
Thirdly,  of  style:  Fourthly  of  eloquence,  properly  so  calfed,  or 
public  speakingin  itsdifierentkinds^  Lastly,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  most  distinguished  species  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 


LECTURE  n. 


TASTE. 

The  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leads  me  to  begin  with 
some  inquiries  concerning  taste,  as  it  is  this  faculty  which  is  alwajrs 
aopcaled  to,  in  disquiaitioip  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  in 
«^ritin^ 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  indis- 
tinctly than  on  taste;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  with 
precisicm;  and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  will  appear 
morp  dry  or  abstract  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  shall  be 
in  the  following  order.  I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a 
power  or  faculty  in  the  human  mind.  I  shall  next  consider,  how  far 
it  is  an  improveable  faculty.  I  shall  show  the  sources  of  its  im- 
provement, and  the  characters  of  taste  in  its  most  perfect  state*  I 
shall  then  examine  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  aitd 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  c«i  brine  the 
dinerent  tastes  of  men,  in  order.to  distinguish  the  corrupted  mm 
the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined  ''The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art''  The  first  question  that  occurs 
concerning  it  is,  whedier  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense, 
or  as  an  exertion  of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term ;  but 
if  we  understand  by  it,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  in  speculative 
maters  discovers  truth,  and  in  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  means  to  an  end,  I  apfM^end  the  question  may  be  easily  answer- 
ec.  For  nothing  can  be  more  dear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolv- 
able into  any  suoi  operation  of  reason.  It  is  not  merely  through  a 
discovery  of  the  understanding  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  that  the 
mind  receives  pleasure  froon  a  beautifsl  prospect  or  a  fine  poem. 
Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion, when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleased. 
They  sometimes  strike  in  the  s^me  manner  the  philosojAer  and  the 
peasant ;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence  the  faculty  by  which  we  relish 
such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to 
a  process  of  the  understanding;  and  accordingly  from  an  external 
sense  it  has  borrowed  its  name  ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive 
and  distinguish  the  pleasures  of  food,  having,  in  several  languages. 
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giyen  rae  to  the  word  taste,  in  the  metaphorical  meaning  under 
which  we  now  oonsider  it  However,  as  in  all  subjects  which  regard 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be 
carefuUj  avoided,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  hare  said, 
that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  exertions  of  taste.  Though 
taste,  b^ond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  certain  natural  and 
instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason^  as  I  shall  show  hereafter, 
assists  taste  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  serves  to  enlarge  its  power.  * 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  is  a  faculty  com- 
mon in  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  is  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beaiihr  of  one  kind  or 
other;  of  what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious,  new, 
or  sprightly.  In  children,  the  rudiments  of  taste  discover  them- 
selves very  early  in  a  thousand  instances;  in  their  fondness  forregu* 
kr  bodies,  their  admiration  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  imitations 
ol  all  kinds;  and  their  strong  attachment  to  whatever  is  new  or 
marvellous.  The  most  ignorant  peasants  are' delisted  with  ballads 
and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in 
the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where 
human  nature  shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages 
have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  the 
principles  of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is 
no  less  essential  to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it 
is  to  possess  the  attributes  of  reason  and  of  speech.t 

But  aldMNigh  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the  de- 
grees in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different  In  some  men  only 
the  feeble  glimmerings  of  taste  appear ;  the  beauties  which  they  re- 
lish are  of  the  coarsest  kind;  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak  and 
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t  On  the  tobject  of  taste,  considered  a^  a  power  or  fhcultj  of  the  mind,  mnch  less  Is 
to  bt  'fovod  among^  the  andent,  than  amoncf  ^*  modem  rhetorical  and  critical  wri* 
lerSb  The  following  remarkable  passage  ui  Cicero  senres,  however,  to  show  that  his 
ideas  on  this  subject  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said  aboye.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  beantiei  of  style  and  numbers.  **  Ulnd  autem  nequis  admlremr,  qoonam  modo 
hme  vnlgufl  ifl|Mritomm  in  andiendo  notet ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  tum  in  hoc  ipso,  mag 
■a  qnAam  est  vis,  incredibilisque  nalnrs.  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  sensu,  riot 
alia  arte  aut  ratione',  qusB  sint  in  artibos  ac  ratiooibus  recta  et  prava  dijudicant :  idqut 
con  iheiant  in  picturis,  et  in  signis,  et  in  aliis  operibos,  ad  quorum  intelligentiam  a  na 
tara  miaut  habent  Instmmenti,  turn  multo  ostendont  magls  in  Terborum,  nnmerorum 
vnoomqoe  jodicio ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  oommunibus  inflza  sensibos ;  neque  earum  lerum 
o  venquun  fimditos  nature  roluit  esse  expertem.**  Cic.  de  Drat  lib.  iii.  cap.  60.  edit 
drateri^-^CInintiUan  seems  to  include  tasto  (for  which,  in  the  sense  which  we  now  give 
to  that  mtd,  the  ancients  appear  to  hare  had  no  distinct  name)  under  what  he  calls 
jirflr"— *  'Tioois  de  judido,  mek  qoidem  opinione  adeo  partibus  hujus  operig  oomi 
bus  conncctus  ac  mistus  est,  ut  ne  a  sentcntUs  qnidem  aut  verbis  saltern  singulis 
poesit  eepanui-  nee  magis  arte  traditur  quam  gustus  aut  odor^ — Ut  cootraria 
I  61  caoimania,  ne  quid  ki  doqoendo  corruptom  obseurumque  sh,  refei'atui' 
•d  sensOB  qui  noa  dooentur."    Institat  lib.  vi.  cap.  a.  edit  Obrcchti. 

c  s 
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confused  impression ;  while  in  others,  taste  rises  to  an  acute  dis* 
cemmenty  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  the  most  refined  beauties.  In 
general;  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste, 
there  is  a  more  remarjcable  inequality  among  men  than  is  usually 
found  in  point  of  common  sense,  reason,  and  judgment  The  con 
stitution  of  our  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  ad- 
mirable  wisdom.  In  the  distribution  of  those  talents  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  man's  well-being,  nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among 
her  children.  But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  only 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours  with 
more  frugality.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly ;  and 
rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt^  in 
part,  to  the  different  frame  of  their  natures;  to  nicer  organs,  and 
finer  internal  powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  others. 
But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and 
culture^still  more.  The  illustration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark 
on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a  most  improveable  faculty,  if  there  be 
any  such  in  human  nature;  a  remark  whicli  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  course  of  study  as  we  are  now  proposing  to  pursue. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  may  easily  be  convinced,  by  only 
reflecting  on  that  immense  superiority  which  education  and  improve- 
ment give  to  civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of 
taste;  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  hide  and  untaught 
vulear.  The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  par- 
ticiuar  in  whicli  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed  from  each 
other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste:  and 
assuredly  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned, 
but  culture  and  education.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the 
means  are  by  which  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  progress. 

Reflect  first  upon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the 
chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.  This  holds  both 
In  our  bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds  even  in  our  exter- 
nal senses,  although  these  be  less  the  jsubject  of  cultivation  than 
any  of  our  other  faculties.  We  see  how  acute  the  senses  become 
in  persons  whose  trade  or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them. 
Touch,  for  instance,  becomes  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose 
emplojrment  requires  them  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it 
is  in  others.  They  who  deal  in  microscopical  observations,  or  are 
accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious  stones,  acquire  surprising  accu- 
racy of  sight  in  discerning  the  minutest  objects;  and  practice  in 
attending  to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of  liquors,  wonderfully  im- 
proves the  power  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of  tracing  their  com- 
position. Placing  internal  taste  therefore  on  the  footing  of  a  simple 
sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise,  and  curious  at- 
tention to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power.  Of 
this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste,  which  is  called  an 
ear  for  music.     Experience  every  day  shows,  that  nothing  is  more 
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impmyiable.  Only  the  simplest  and  plainest)  compositions  are 
reliahed  at  first;  use  and  practice  extend  oar  pleasure;  teach  us  to 
relish  Sjacr  melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intri- 
cate and  compounded  pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  painting  is  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually 
Ibrmed  by  being  conversant  among  pictures,  and  studying  &e  works 
of  the  best  masters. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  com- 
position and  discourse,  attention  to  the  most  approved  models,  study 
of  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the 
same  beauties,  operate  towards  the  refinement  of  taste.  When  one 
is  only  beipnning  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  senti- 
ment whiim  attends  them  is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point 
out  the  several  excellencies  or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he 
peruses;  he  is  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgment:  all  that  can 
be  expected  is,  that  he  should  tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased 
or  not.  But  allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of  this  kind,  and 
his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  md  enlightened.  He 
begins  to  perceive  not  on]y  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  die 
beauties  and  defects  of  each  part;  and  is  able  to  describe  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  which  he  praises  or  blames.  The  mist  dissipates  which 
seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can  at  length  pro- 
nounce firmly,  and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it  Thus  m  taste, 
considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of  im- 
provement 

But  although  taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason  and  good 
sense,  9S  I  b^ore  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the 
operations  and  decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may 
well  be  considered  as  a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility  to 
beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  of 
this,  let  us  observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  genius 
are  no  other  than  imitations  of  nature;  representations  of  tl^  cha- 
racters, actions,  or  manners  of  men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from 
such  imitations  or  representations  is  founded  on  mere  taste:  but  to 
judge  whether  they  be  properly  executed,  belongs  to  the  under 
standing,  which  compares  the  copy  witli  the  original. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  ^neid,  a  great  part 
of  our  plpasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  stoir  being  well  conducted, 
and  all  the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and  due  connexion  9 
firom  the  characters  being  taken  from  nature,  the  sentiments  oeing 
suited  to  the  characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentiments.    The 

easure  which  arises  from  a  poem  so  conducted,  is  felt  or  enjoyed 
y  taste  as  an  internal  sense ;  but  the  discovery  of  this  conduct  in 
the  poem  is  owing  to  reason;  and  the  more  that  reason  enables  us 
to  discover  such  propriety  in  the  conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our 
jJeasure.  We  are  pleased,  through  our  natural  sense  of  beauty 
keuon  diowB  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleased. 
Wherever  in  works  of  taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at; 
wherever  there  b  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  wbole^  or  of  means  to 
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an  end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  diseoursey 
there  the  understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  its  powers  in  relation 
to  the  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  respect  to  composition, 
and  works  of  genius;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  very  consi* 
derable  source  of  the  improvement  of  taste,  from  the.  application  of 
reason  and  good  sense  to  such  productions  of  genius.  Spurious 
beauties,  such  as  unnatural  .characters,  forced  sentiments,  affected 
style;  may  please  for  a  little;  but  they  please  only  because  their 
opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has  not  been  examined,  or 
attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature  might  have  been  more  justly 
imitated  or  represented ;  how 'the  writer  might  have  mana^d  his 
subject  to  greater  advantage;  the  illusion  will  presently  be  dissipat* 
ed,  and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 

From  these  two  sources  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste, 
and  next  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objects  of 
taste,  taste  as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  improvement    In 
its  perfect  state,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of 
art    It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of  beauty  to  be  refined  by  fre* 
quent  attention  to  the  most  beautiful  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the  light  of  the  understanding. 
I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a  good 
j    heart,  is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.    The  moral  beauties 
^    are  not  only  themselves  superior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an 
I    influence,  either  more  near,  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of 
i    other  objects  of  taste.    Wherever  the  affections,  characters,  or  ac- 
tions of  men  are  concerned,  (and  these  certainly  afford  the  noblest 
subjects  to  genius,)  there  can  be  neither  any  just  or  affecting  des- 
cription of  them,  nor  any  thorough  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that 
,  description,  without  our  possessing  the  virtuous  affections.  He  whose 
heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no  admiration  of  what  is  truly 
noble  or  praise-worthy,  nor  the  proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is 
sc^t  and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish  of  the  highest 
beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state^ 
are  all  reducible  to  two,  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natu- 
ral sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those  finer  or* 
gansor  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hid  from 
a  vuhnr  eye.  One  may  have  strone  sensibility,  and  yet  be  deficient 
in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beauties  as 
V  he  perceives;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in  some  degree  coarse, 
what  is  bold  and  palpable ;  while  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments 
escape  his  notice.  In  this  state,  taste  generally  exists  among  rude 
and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of  delicate  taste  both  feels 
strongly,  and  feels  accurately.  He  sees  distinctions  and  differences 
where  others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  does  not  escape  him, 
and  he  is  sensible  ot  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy  of  taste  la 
judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  delicacy 
of  «n  external  sense.    As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  bv 
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strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each  ;  in  like  manner  deli« 
cacy  of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  its 
fin^t,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  that 
faculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  A. 
man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  countcilut 
beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  standard  of  good  sense 
which  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with 
propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he 
meetswithinany  work  of  genius^  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes; 
assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their 
power  of  pleasing  flows ,  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that 
degree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true,  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correct* 
ness,  mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  deli- 
cate without  being  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without 
being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other  quality  in 
the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen 
in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of  correctness,  in 
rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling  $ 
correctness,  more  to  reason  and  judgment  The  former  is  more 
the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art 
Among  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed  most  delicacy;  Aris- 
totle, most  correctness.  Among  the  moderns,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high 
examnle  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the  subject 
of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afforded  the  example  of  a  correct 
one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I 
come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state,  the  fluctuations . 
and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and  to  inquire  whether,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
corrupted  taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
task.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  principle  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste. 
Its  variations  have  been  so  great  and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicioo 
with  some,  of  its  being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation 
ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on  changm^ 
fancy ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies  or  regu- 
lar inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste  were  vain.  In  architec- 
ture, tjie  Grecian  modeb  were  long  esteemed  the  most  perfect  Id 
succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  prevailed,  and  after^ 
wards  the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and  engrossed  the 
public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  Asiatics  at  no  time 
relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and  splendid  in  a 
degree  that  we  should  denominate  gawdy ;  whilst  the  Greeks  admir* 
ed  only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  osten 
tation.  In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings  that  were  greatly 
extolled  two  oi  three  centuries  ago«  are  ndw  fallen  into  entire  diare* 
pme  and  oblivion  ^    Without  going  oack  to  reinoie  &usutuc^«  hum 
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very  different  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain 
oowy  from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  which  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan 
age :  when  nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an  affected  brilliaiicy  of  wit ; 
when  the  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise 
Lost  almost  entirely  unknown ;  when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unna- 
tural conceits  were  admired  as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius ; 
Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  lore 
poetry ;  and  such  writers  as  Suckling  and  Etheridge  were  held  in 
esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instan- 
ces as  these?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  caUed  a  standard  of 
taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  eood 
and  a  bad  taste?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction  ?  and  are 
we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes ;  but  that  whatever  pleases  is  right,  for  that  reason  that  it  does 
please  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is, 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  benosuch  thing  as  any  standard 
of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all  tastes 
are  equally  good;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  unnoticed 
in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  differences  among 
the  tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  present- 
ly shows  its  absurdity.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate 
and  as  correct  as  that  of  a  lionginus  or  an  Addison  ?  on,  that  he  can 
be  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  common  news- 
writer  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would  be  held 
downright  extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led  unavoid- 
ably to  this  conclunion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another;  or,  that  there  is  a  good 
and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  thatthediversityof  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for 
some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right  The 
tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  yet 
none  of  them  be  wrong  One  man  relishes  poetry  most;  another 
takes  pleasure  in  nothing  but  history.  One  preferscomedy ;  another, 
tragedy.  One  admires  the  simple ;  another,  the  ornamented  style. 
The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The 
elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast  Some 
nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strongrepresentatione 
of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance 
both  in  description  and  sentiment  Though  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch 
upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  their  turn  of  mind ; 
and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the  rest  It  is  not  in 
matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  reason,  where  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous* 
Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one ;  beauty,  which  is  the 
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object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste,  therefore,  admits  of  latitude  ani* 
diversity  of  objects,  in  sujScient  consistency  with  goodness  or  just 
ness  of  taste. 

But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly.  I  must  observe  farther 
that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place  where  the 
objects  of  taste  are  different  Where  it  is  with  respect  to  the  same 
object  that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which 
another  admires  as  highly  beautiful;  then  it  is  no  longer  diversity, 
bat  direct  opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place ;  and  &erefore  one 
must  be  in  the  right,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that  absurd 
paradox  were  allowed  to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  eood  and 
true.  One  man  prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  f,  on  the 
other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil.  1  have  as  yet  no  rea* 
son  to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contradictory.  The  other  person  is 
more  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  the  charac 
teristics  of  Virgil;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.  As 
!ong  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great 
beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that  diversity  of 
tastes,  which  I  have  showed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But  if  tlie 
other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as 
soon  peruse  any  old  legend  of  knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad  ;  then  I 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  eitlier  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste 
is  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree ;  and  I  appeal  to  whateV'er  I  think 
the  standard  of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard  pro- 
perly signifies,  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be 
the  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard  weight 
or  measure,  is  that  ivhich  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other 
measures  and  weights.  Thus  die  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of 
good  breeding;  and  the  scripture  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a 
principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object 
that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions,  ^ 
conformity  to  nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful.  Reason  hath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting 
its  authority;  for  approving  or  condemning;  by  comparing  the  copy 
with  the  original.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  ^Jxis 
nde  cannot  be  at  all  applied ;  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate  mean- 
ing. We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  p(  taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  inter- 
nal sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its 
application  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  en- 
listened  hv  reason.  Now  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed 
in  full  perfection  all  the  powers  of  human  nature,  whose  internal 
senses  were  in  every  instance  exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason 
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was  unerring  and  sure,  the  determinations  of  such  a  person  con- 
cerning beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  perfect  standard  for  the 
tastb  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could 
be  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural  powers.  But 
as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  man* 
kind  will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient 
authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes  cf  men  ? 
Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most  in 
admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.     His  taste  must  be  esteemed 

1'ust  and  true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men. 
n  this  standard  we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should 
maintain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings 
could  avail  to  prove  it  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly 
be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  differed  so  widely  from 
the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  manner,  witli 
regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  common 
feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title  to  regulate 
the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is 
beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect 
the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves,  of 
what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry?  By  no  means, 
tliere  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures  any  work  of  genius,  is 
always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree  improved,  to  assign  some 
reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound 
power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  always  mingles,  more 
or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  con- 
cerning works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate 
conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and 
perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of 
'conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  Just  reasonings  on  the  sub* 
ject  will  correct  the  caprice  of  unenlightened  taste,  and  establish 
principles  for  judging  of  what  deserves  praise.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling. 
The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  founH  from 
experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  tliis  ground  we 
prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style ;  a 
regular  and  well  connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives ; 
a  catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us 
unmoved.  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and 
from  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are 
formed  which  acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

*  tW  dUfcitncc  belvera  the  ftctbMrt  vtio  fraud  the  ttaadard  of  tmnt  upon  ih« 
leeliTf  •  ot  huaan  oaiure  atcenwMd  by  general  approbttfien,  end  tboM 
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When  we  refer  to  the  ooncurrinff  sentiments  of  men  as  the  oltimate 
taate  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  be 
always  understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable 
te  the  proper  exertions  of  taste*  Every  one  must  perceive,  that 
among  nide  and  uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  darkness,  any  loose  notions  that  are  entertained  concern- 
ing such  subjects,  carry  no  authority.  In  those  states  of  society, 
taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  either  totally  sup- 
pressed, or  appears  in  its  lower  and  most  imperfect  form.  We  refer 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing  nations; 
when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined ;  when  works  of  genius 
are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by  science 
and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit  that 
accideatal  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of 
taste;  sometimes  the  taste  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, may  for  a  while  pervert ;  a  licentious  court  nmy  intro- 
duce a  taste  for  fidse  ornaments,  and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage 
of  one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  his  faults,  and 
even  render  them  fashionable.  Sometimes  envy  may  have  power 
to  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of  great  merit;  while  popular 
humour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  thou^ 
short-lived  reputation,  what  little  deserved  it  But  though  such 
casual  circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judg« 
ments  of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of 
tune,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself 
and  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
taste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.  These  may  have 
currency  for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  sub- 
jected to  examination,  by  degrees  they  pass  away;  while  that  alone 
remains  which  is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings 
of  men. 

I  by  no  means  [H^tend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste,  to  which, 
hk  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and  immediate 
detennination.     Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for 

vfao  found  it  npoa  estabtUhed  priDcipl«s  which  can  bo  aMertaincd  by  reasoni  is 
more  an  apparent  than  a  real  diffcreoce.  Lake  many  other  literary  contro^ennes, 
it  tan*  ^ieSy  on  modet  of  ezprenion.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  itreu  on 
•tatiiiienC  and  feeling,  make  no  scruple  of  applying  argnmeBt  and  reason  to  mat- 
tes af  taste.  They  appeal,  like  other  writers,  to  established  principles,  In  judging 
of  tut  excellencies  of  eloquence  or  poetry ;  and  plainly  show,  that  the  general  ap- 
pnbatioQ  to  which  they  ultima*'*1y  recar,  is  an  approbation  resulting  from  discus- 
sion as  well  as  from  sentiment.  Ihey,  on  the  other  'band,  who,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cmte  taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain  that  it  is  ascertainable 
br  the  standard  of  reason,  admit,  nerertheless,  that  what  pleases  aniversal^,  must, 
on  that  account,  be  held  to  be  truly  beautiful ;  and  that  no  rules  or  conclusions  con- 
cerning objects  of  taste,  can  have  any  just  authority,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict 
the  general  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  syitems,  therefore,  diifer  in  reality 
very  Uttle  from  one  another.  Sentiment  and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  at 
lowing  to  each  of  these  powers  its  doe  place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered  con« 
saaiCBt.    Acoordingly,  it  is  in  this  light  that  I  hare  endeavoured  to  plf  ^  the  sobi 
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deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and  philosophyi 
which  perpetually  divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present  case,  there  w^s 
plainly  pno  occasion  for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be 
made.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what 
man  ought,  or  ou^t  not  in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of 
clear  and  precise  determination  should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  as- 
certain in  every  case  with  the  utmost  exactness  what  is  beautiful  or 
elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And 
therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place; 
and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree 
of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,  that 
taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the 
fanc^  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  mterion  for  deter- 
mining whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all 
human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which 
belong  to  our  nature ;  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same 
uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.  When  these  senti 
ments  are  perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  they  are  capable 
of  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ulti- 
mately determined,  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  of 
mankind.  Lict  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the 
capiice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that 
there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light, 
have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain  string  to  which* 
when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations 
of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give 
to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
.^neid  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  ac- 
quired, as  standards  in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition ;  since 
from  them  we  are  enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is, 
concerning  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  hfghest  pleasure,  and 
which  therefore  poetry  ought  to  exhibit  Authority  or  prejudice 
may,  in  one  age  or  country,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  in- 
different poet  or  a  bad  artist;  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  poste- 
rity examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  eenuine 
taste  of  human  nature  appears.  ^*  Opinionum  commenta  deiet  dies ; 
"naturae  judicia  confirmaf  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of 
opinion,  but  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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Wht  doeB  the  nature  of  the  prasenl 
imdertakiiig  lead  our  author  to  begin 
with  aome  inquiriea  cooceming  taate? 
or  it  what  is  obeerved  7  In  what  order 
doea  oar  author  propoae  to  treat  it? 
Hofw  may  it  be  defined?  What  is  the 
first  question  that  occurs  concemiiKr  it  ? 
Of  reasQD,  what  ia.  observed?  From 
what  does  it  appear  evident  that  taste 
10  not  reeoIvalMe  into  any  operation  of 
reaaoii ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  fiirther 
ilhntrated,  and  what  foUowa?  Why 
must  it  not  be  inferred,  fram  what  has 
been  aaid,  that  reason  m  entirely  ex- 
eloded  from  the  exertions  of  taate? 
Though  taate  ia  ultimately  founded  on 
a  obtain  natural  aenfi^iility  to  beauty, 
yei  what  follows?  How  does  it  appear 
that  taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  explained,  is  a  foculty  ccHnmon  to 
all  men?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? What  must  we  therefore  <5on- 
dode;  and  why?  Though  none  are 
entirely  devoid  <m  this  focmty,  ^et  how 
does  it  appear  that  the  degrees  m  which 
ii.  ia  poBseased  are  widely  difierent? 
What  may  we  in  general  observe? 
How  does  it  appear  that  the  constitu- 
tioQ  of  our  nature,  in  this  respect,  dis- 
covers admirable  wisdom?  To  what  is 
this  inequality  of  taste  among  men,  to 
be,  in  part,  attrflrated?  To  what  is  it 
more  particularly  owinff?  To  what 
does  the  illustration  of  wis  lead  ?  Of 
this  remark,  what  is  observed?  How 
may  we  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion?  Of  this  difference,  what 
is  observed?  What  is  one  o£  the  first 
laws  of  our  nature?  How  is  this  iUus- 
trated?  What,  therefore,  cannot  be 
doubted?  In  what  have  we  a  clear 
proof  of  this  remark ;  and  how  is  this 
illustrated?  Of  the  beautjr  of  compoei- 
tion  and  discourse,  what  is  observed? 
H.<*w  does  it  appear,  that  when  a  per- 
son commences  an  acquaintance  with 
works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which 
attends  them  is  obscure  and  confused  ? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  greater  ex- 
perience in  works  of  this  kind  ?  How  is 
this  further  illustrated?  As  taste  is 
okiniately  founded  on  sensibility,  why 
may  we  not  consider  its  icmndation  in 
matinctive  sensibitity  alone  ?  How  may 
we  be  satisfied  that  a  good  taste  con- 
in  natural  sensihinty  to  beauty, 


and  an  improved  understanding?  How 
is  this  illustrated  from  the  reading  of 
the  iBneid  of  Virgil?  In  proportion  to 
what  will  our  pleasure  be  increaa^? 
Through  what  are  we  pleased;  and 
what  does  reason  show  us?  Where 
must  the  understanding  always  have 
a  greater  part  to  act?  ^whatisthere 
hm  a  wide  field ;  in  what  particular ; 
and  hence  what  arises?  Of  spurioas 
beauties,  dec.  what  ui  observed  Y  How 
may  the  illuskm  be  dissipated?  From 
what  does  taste  receive  its  improve^ 
meat?  Of  what  is  it  the  result  in  its 
perfect  state;  and  what  does  it  sup- 
pose? What  remark  is  added?  Of 
moral  beauties  what  k  observed  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated?  Persons  of  what  de- 
scription mi^t,  necessarily,  have  a  veiy 
imperfect  relish  of  the  hignest  beautieB 
of  ekiquence  and  poetry  f  To  what  are 
the  characters  of  taste,  in  its  misat  per- 
fect state,  reducible  ?  What  does  adi* 
cacy  of  taste  respect:  and  what  does  it 
imply?  HowisthisiUustmted?  Where 
does  taste  iii  this  state  exist?  Of  a  per- 
son of  dehcate  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  it  illustrated,  that  delicacy  of 
taste  is  judged  of  by  the  same  marks 
by  which  we  judire  of  the  delicacy  of 
an  external  sense  ?  What  does  correct- 
nessof  taste  principally  respect  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  a  man  of  correct  taste? 
How  does  it  appear  that  delicacy  and 
correctness  mutually  imply  each  other? 
In  what  ii  the  power  of  delicacy  chiefly 
seen ;  and  of  correctness?  To  what  db 
they  respectively  lean  ?  Of  what  is  the 
former  tne  ^;  and  how  is  the  latter 
innoduced  ?  W  hat  examples  of  iUuatrar 
tion  are  given  from  the  ancients;  and 
from  the  modems? 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  im 
proved  state,  what  does  our  author 
next  consider?  Why  does  this  bring  ua 
to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task? 
Of  what  have  the  greatness  and  fre- 
quency of  its  variations  created  suspi* 
ckuis?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  the 
architecture,  eloquence,  and  jpoetry  of 
the  ancients;  and  the  taste  for  poetry 
among  the  modems?  What  interrela- 
tions follow  ?  If  there  is  no  standardof 
taste,  what  consequence  follows?  Of 
this  position  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
ia  this  illustrated  ?  As  it  would  be  coo- 
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sidered  extravagant  to  talk  in  this 
manner,  to  what  conclusioa  are  we 
unavoidably  led  1  To  prevent  mistakes, 
what  obeervatkm  is  it  neceasary,  in  the 
next  place,  to  make  ?  How  does  it  w^ 
pear  that  the  tastes  of  n^en  may  difier 
very  considerably  in  their  object,  and 
sdll  none  of  them  be  wrong?  Though 
idl  differ,  yet  upon  what  do  all  pitch? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Toexplamthis 
matter  thoroughly,  what  observation  is 
necessary?  When  does  this  disagree- 
ment among  men  cease  to  be  diversitjr 
of  taste;  aad  what  follows?  How  n 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  pre- 
ference given  by  some  men  to  Homer, 
and  by  others  to  Yirgil?  How  long 
may  our  diversitv  be  considered  natu- 
ral and  allowable?  What  asaertioiis 
would  induce  us  to  consider  a  man's 
taste  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree ; 
and  to  what  do  we  appeal  ?  What  do 
we,  on  any  subject,  consider  a  standard  ? 
What  illustrations  are  given  ?  How  far 
may  nature  be  regarded  as  a  standard  ? 
In  what  cases  does  nature  afford  a  full 
and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly 
beautiful?  Of  reason,  in  such  cases, 
what  is  said?  Why  are  we  sometimes 
under  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
something  that  can  be  rendered  more 
dear  and  precise  than  nature,  as  a 
standard  or  taste?  On  what  is  taste 
ultimately  founded  ?  A  person  of  what 
description  might  be  considered  a  stand- 
ard or  taste?  But  as  there  is  no  such 
living  standard,  what  follows;  and 
hence  what  is  the  ultimate  standard  ? 
How  is  this  iHustrated?  How  would 
the  taste  of  suchaperson  be  regarded; 
why;  and  what  follows?  MTfaat  inter- 
rogations follow;  and  to  them  what 
reply  is  given ;  and  why?  Of  the  ad- 
mirer or  censurer  of  any  work  of 
genius,  what  remark  fellows?  Though 
rettsoo  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in 
judging  oonoeming  works  of  taste,  yet 
what  must  not  be  forgotten  ?  Concern- 
ing what  may  we  speculate  and  argue? 
On  diiB  subject,  what  will  just  reason- 
ingcoirect?  At  the  same  time,  to  what 
do  these  reasonings  always  appeal? 
On  what  foundatwn  do  tbe^  rest? 
Upon  this  ground,  what  receives  our 
preference  ?  How  are  principles  which 


acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste 
formed?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  the 
person  to  whom  we  refer  as  a  standard, 
should  live  under  circumstances  fa- 
vourable to  the  exertions  of  taste?  To 
the  inhabitants  of  what  nations  do  we, 
therefore,  refer?  Among  nations  at  such 
a  period  of  society,  in  vrhai  different 
ways  may  the  proper  operatk>ns  of 
taste  be  warped?  What  appearance 
do  such  casual  circumetances  ^ve  to 
the  judgments  of  taste?  How  is  that 
appearance  easUy  corrected?  Of  the 
currency  which  Uiese  may  have  for  a 
while,  what  is  remarked?  To  what 
does  our  author  not  pretend ;  and  what 
illustrative  remarks  lollow?  what  con- 
clusion is  given,  upon  which  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  rest?  Of  its  foundation 
what  is  remad^ ;  and  upcm  what  is 
it  built?  When  these  sentiments  are 
perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice 
liow  may  diey  be  rectified?  How  k 
their  sound  and  natural  state  ultimate* 
ly  determined  ?  Though  men  declaim 
concerning  the  caprice  of  taste,  yet 
what  is  found  by  experience  to  be  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated;  and  hence 
\^iiat  follows?  For  an  indifferent  poet, 
or  a  bad  artist,  what  may  authority  or 
prejudice  do  ?  But  when  will  his  faults 
oe  discerned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of 
mankind  appear? 
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LECTURE  in. 


CRmC5ISM-.^GENnJS....PLEASURES  OF  TASTE.^ 

SUBLIMITY  IN-  OBJECTS. 

Tastx,  criticiain^  and  genius,  are  words  currently  employed,  with- 
out distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them.  In  beginning  a  course  of  lec- 
tures where  such  words  must  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
their  meaning  with  some  precbion.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  treat- 
ed of  taste,  I  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criti- 
cism. True  criticism  is  the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense 
to  the  seyeral  fine  arts.  The  object  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance ; 
fit>m  particular  instances  to  ascend  to  eeneral  principles ;  and  so  to 
form  rules  or  conclusions  concerning  me  several  kinds  of  beauty  in 
works  of  eenius. 

The  rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction  i  priori, 
as  it  is  called;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  ahitract 
reasoning,  independent  of  facts  and  observations*  Criticism  is  an 
art  founded  wholly  on  experience;  on  the  observations  of  such  beau- 
ties as  have  come  nearest  to  the  standard  which  I  before  established ; 
that  is,  of  such  beauties  as  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  most 
g^eraJly*  For  example :  Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of 
action  in  dramatic  and  epic  composition,  were  not  rufes  first  disco- 
vered by  logical  reasoning,and  then  applied  to  poetry ;  but  they 
were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Sophocles:  they  were 
founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire,  beyond  what  we 
receive  frqpi  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facts.  Such 
observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling  and  experience, 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason  and  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into  established  rules,  and  to 
be  conveniently  applied  for  judgine  of  the  excellency  of  any  per- 
formance TIus  IS  the  most  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  criti- 
eianu 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  materia]  rules  of 
criticism;  for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  often 
suggest  them  in  practi  ::e.  Homer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  was  ac- 
quainted with  no  systems  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius 
aloocy  he  composed  in  verse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posterity  has 
admired.  But  this  is  no  aipiment  against  the  usefulness  of  criticism 
as  an  art  For  as  no  human  genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but 
may  receive  assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  those  who  have  eone  before  him*  No  observations  or 
fuks  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  h 
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is  wanting.  But  they  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  channel; 
they  may  correct  its  extravagances,  and  point  out  to  it  the  most  just 
and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are  designed  chiefly 
to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  nature  we  must  be 
indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  con* 
cerning  those  complaints  which  it  has  long  been  fashionable  for  petty 
authors  to  make  against  critics  and  criticism.  Critics  have  been 
represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  liberty  of  genius;  as 
the  imposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from 
whose  cruel  persecution  they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its 
protection.  Such  supplicatory  prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give 
very  favourable  ideas  of  the  genius  of  the  author  For  every  sood 
writer  will  be  pleased  to  have  bis  work  examined  by  the  principles 
of  sound  understanding  and  true  taste.  The  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  supposition,  that  critics  are 
such  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  reeling;  which  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants,  not  critics. 
For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I. have  shown  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us 
in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As 
tliere  is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  affect  to 
be  judges  than  m  works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  incompetent  critics  will  always  be  great  But  this  affords  no 
more  foundation  for  a  general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the 
aumber  of  bad  philosophers  or  reasoners  aJBTords  against  reason  and 
philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  may  be  formed  against  criticism,  from 
the  applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  public, 
which,  when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the 
rules  established  by  criticism.  Now,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  to 
whom  th^  last  appeal  must  be  made  in  every  work  of  taste;  as  the 
standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  sentiments  that  are  natural  and 
common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this,  we  are  to  observe,  that 
the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine 
public  taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause  given  upon 
the  publicatioQ  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar 
and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beau- 
ties, the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away;  and  some- 
times a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation  merely  by 
his  compliance  with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party-spirit 
or  superstitious  notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a 
whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise, 
true  criticism  may  with  reason  condemn ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of 
time  gain  the  ascendant:  for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public,  when  once  become  unprejudiced  and  dispassion- 
ate, wiU  ever  coincide  at  last 

Instances,  I  admit,  there  are  of  some  works  that  contain  gross 
transgressions  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  nevertheless*  a 
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geneni,  and  even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  Mte  the  plays  of 
ahakspeare,  which,  considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irr^ular  in 
the  hi^iest  decree.  But  then  we  are  to  remark,  that  they  hare 
pined  the  pubhc  admiration,  not  by  their  being  irregular,  not  by 
their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art,  but  in  spite  of  such  trans* 
^ressions*  They  possess  other  beauties  which  are  conformable  to 
just  rules;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been  so  great  as  to 
overpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  their  blemiuies.  Shakspeare 
pleases,  not  by  his  bringing  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one 
play;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one 
piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thou^ts  and  affected  witticisms,  which  he 
sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes,  and  Impute 
them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  he  pleases 
by  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  characters,  by  the 
liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
ing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  language  of  passion: 


luties  which  true  criticism  no  less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the 
highest  rank,  than  nature  teaches  us  to  feel. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures;  that  is, 
genius. 

Taste  and  ^niusare  two  words  frequently  joined  together;  and 
therefore  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  how 
ever,  two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can 
be  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging;  genius,  in  the  power  oi 
executing.  One  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts:  but  genius  cannot 
be  found  without  including  taste  abo.  Oenius,  there&re,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power  of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius 
always  imports  something  inventive  or  creative ;  which  does  not  rest 
in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can, 
moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a 
good  critic ;  but  genius  is  farther  necessary  to  form  the  poet,  or  the 
orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  com« 
mon  acceptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects  of  taste. 
It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent  or^aptitude  which  we  receive  from 
nature,  for  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  speak  of 
a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry;  of  a  genius 
for  war,  forpojitics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employment 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular,  is,  I 
have  said,  what  we  receive  from  uature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt, 
it  may  be  greatly  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acquire 
ed.  As  0enius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to 
the  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tsona.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excel  • 
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lent  tftste  in  several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  muaic,  poetry,  paintings 
and  eloquence,  altogether:  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  per 
former  in  all  these  arts,  is  much  more  rare;  or  rather,  indeed,  sucb 
an  one  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one 
who  is  equally  and  indijBferently  turned  towards  several  different  pro* 
fessions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.  A  Ithough  there  may 
be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  genieral  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent 
of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in  a 
manner  of  others,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  tha^ 
whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must  converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to 
glow  intensely.  This  remark  I  here  choose  to  make,  on  account  of 
its  great  importance  to  young  people;  in  leading  them  to  examine 
with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  of 
nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  excel. 

A  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  observed,  always  sup- 
poses taste ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
both  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of  genius.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes  more  refined  with  re* 
spect  to  the  beauties  of  composition,  it  will  certainly  assist  him  to 
produce  the  more  finished  beauties  in  his  work.  Genius,  however, 
m  a  poet  or  orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than 
taste;  that  is,  genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither 
very  delicate,  nor  very  correct  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infSm- 
cy  of  arts ;  a  period,  when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great 
vigour,  and  executes  with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires 
experience,  and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained 
to  its  full  growth.  Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  proof})  of  what  I  now 
assert ;  in  whose  admirable  writings  aw  found  instances  of  rudeness 
and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who ' 
had  far  inferior  genius  to  them,  would  have  taught  them  to  avoid. 
As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  this  may  very  probably  be  the 
law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  execute  with 
vigour  and  fire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  to  all  the  lesser  and 
more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  perfection  of  his  work: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  taste  for  those  inferior  ^ces  is 
for  the  most  part,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  and 
force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  criticbm,  and  the  distinction  bet^'ecn  taste  and  genius ;« 
I  am  now  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here 
opens  a  very  extensive  field;  ao  less  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afforded  us  by  • 
natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  these 
should  be  examined  fully ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
discourse,  or  writing,  being  the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  I 
propose  is  to  give  some  openings  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in 
general ;  and  to  insist  more  particularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty 
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We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  coneerAing 
dib  sabject  Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  regular  io- 
quify,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  published  in 
die  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  reduced  these  pleasures 
tmder  three  heads, — beauty,  grandeur,  and  novelty.  His  specula- 
fioDS  on  this  subject,  if  not  exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,  very 
beautiful  and  entertaining;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  opened 
a  track,  which  was  before  unbeaten.  The  advances  made  since  his 
time  in  this  curious  p&rt  of  philosophical  criticisni,  are  not  very 
eonsiderable ;  though  some  ingenious  writers  have  pursued  the  sul^* 
jeet  This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that  thinness  and  subtilty  which 
are'  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  feelings  of  taste.  They  are 
engaging  objects ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm  hold  of  them,  and 
sabject  tnem  to  a  regular  discussion,  th)ey  are  always  ready  to  elude 
our  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the  several 
objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste :  it  is  nrare  difficult  to  define  all 
those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce  them  under  pro- 
per classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  effi 
dent  causes]  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects, 
here,  above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance ;  we  all 
kam  by  experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us 
more  beautiful  than  others.  On  inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the 
r^larity  of  some  figures,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are 
die  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we  discern  in  them ;  but  when 
we  attempt  to  go  a  step  beyond  this,  and  inquire  what  is  the  cause 
of  regularity  and  variety  producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of 
beau^,  any  reason  we  can  assign  is  extremely  imperfect  These 
first  principles  of  internal  sensation,  nature  seems  to  have  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  veil. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  althoueh  the  efficiept  cause  be 
dbecure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 
open :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice 
ti  the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagina* 
tion  are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of  our  Creator.  By 
endowing  us  with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  tl>e  sphere 
of  the  pleasure  of  human  life ;  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most 
pore  and  innocent  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  might  have 
been  abundantly  answered,  though  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing 
had  only  served  to  distinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying 
io  us  any  of  those  refined  and  delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  ^ran« 
deur,  with  which  we  are  now  so  much  delighted.  This  additional 
embellishment  and  glory,  which  for  promoting  our  entertainment, 
the  Author  of  nature  hath  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  stri- 
king testimony,  among  many  others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness. 
This  thought,  which  Air.  Addison  first  started,  Dr.  Akenside,  in  hia 
poem  on  Sie  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  has  happily  pursued. 

•  .••.....•••  Not  coatent 
»  WiUi  eveiy  food  of.  life  to  noarish  omii, 

Bt  kind  illusioiu  of  th«  .wonderiog  teoic^ 
laoa 


onk'tt  all  aatMi*  bMMMf  to  Wi  «f% 
QrMMle«»liisear. 
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I  shall  begin  with  considerine  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  sub 
limitjr  or  graadeur,  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some  length ; 
both|  as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  marked 
than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination^  and  as  it  coin- 
cides more  directly  with  our  main  subject  For  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness  I  shall,  first,  treat  of  the  granifeur  or  sublimity  qf  external 
objects  themselvesi  which  will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture ;  and, 
afterwards,  of  the  description  of  such  objects,  or,  of  what  is  called 
Ihe  sublime  in  writing,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following 
Iscture*  I  distinguish  these  two  things  from  one  another,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  objects  themselves  when  uey  are  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in  discourse  or  writing ;  though 
most  critics,  inaccurately  I  .think,  blend  them  together  j  and  I  con* 
aider  grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  synonymous,  or  nearly  so. 
If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises  from  sublimity's 
em^essing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  subwne  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them ;  bu^ 
6Tery  one  has  a  conception  of  it  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  ele* 
nation  and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary 
state,  and  filb  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it 
cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is 
altogether  of  the  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfiilness  and  solem 
nity,  even  i^proachine  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its 
height  J  very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion 
raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  and 
boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  such  as  wide  extend- 
ed  plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  space  extended  in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impression 
as  he%ht  or  depth.  Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object, 
yet  a  hich  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or 
lower  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still 
more  so.  The  excessive  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its 
height  joined  to  its  boundless  extent;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not 
from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible 
force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is  ooncerned,  it  is 
dear  that  anaplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or 
other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  ob- 
ject, and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite  9p%c% 
endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude  of  ex- 
tent, is  the  foundation  of  aU  sublimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this 
opinion,  because  many  objectf^  appear  sublime  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  space  at  all.  Such,  for  i'nstance,  is  great  loudness  of  sound. 
The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the  shout- 

*  See  a  Philofophioil  inquiry  iota  the  Origi«  vf  oar  ld«si  «r  the  Subline  mad 
BeAoSlAil  ^-Dr.  Gerard  te  Tiiste.  lection  fi  -. — ^Element*  of  CritieiHB,  ctep.  !▼. 
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ing  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of  Tftst  eatarmets  of  wtter,  are  all 
ineontestably  grind  obfects.  ''I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  multt- 
^tude,  as  tli^  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty  tnunderings, 
'^saying,  Allelujah."  In  general  we  m«ty  observe,  that  great  power 
and  strength  exerted,  always  raise  sublime  ideas ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  eopious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter.  Henee 
the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  -mountains ;  of  gteat 
eonfli^rations ;  o(  the  stormy  ocean,  and  oveHiowing  waters ;  of 
tempests  of  wind ;  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and  of  all  the  uncom- 
mon violence  of  the  elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than 
mighty  power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is 
a  beautitul  object,  but  when  it  rushes'down  with  the  impetuosity  and 
noise  of  a  torrent,  it  presently  becomes,  a  sublime  one.  From  lions 
and  other  animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in 
poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the 
war-horse,^  whose  neck  isclothed  with  thunder,''  that  curies  gran- 
deur in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armbs,  as  it  is  Uie 
highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of  sources  of 
the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  considered  as  one  oi 
the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  that  can  be  either  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  description. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on 
the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness, 
solitude,  and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate 
the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce  the  sublime  sensation? 
Not  the  gay  landscape,  the  flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but 
the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the 
torrent  fallins  over  llie  rock.  Hence,  too,  night-scenes  are  common- 
ly the  most  sublime.  The  firmament  when  fiSed  with  stars,  scattered  . 
in  sueh  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes  the 
imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur,  than  when  we  view  it  en- 
li^tened  by  all  the  splendour  ofthe  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great 
bell,  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  anytime  grand ;  but  when 
heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  ofthe  nisht,  they  become  doub- 
ly so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly  applied  tor  adding  sublimity  to 
aJl  our  ideas  of  the  Deity.  ^  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion;  he 
^  dwelleth  in  the  thick  doud.''    So  Milton : 

How  ofk,  amMit 

Thick  doudfl  and  dark,  does  heaven't  aB-ndiug  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  giorjr  anobtcur'd. 

And  with  the  majesty  of  daikoess  round 

ardes his  throne Book  II.fiML 

Okaenpe,  with  how  mueh  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  those  ideas  of 
rilenee,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hera 
to  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

Dti,  qoibns  imperium  est  aoimanimy  umhrvqae  slletttaSi 
Et  ChaoiP*  et  Phlegcthon,  loca  nocte  silentia  lat6| 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqoi ;  sit  numine  Testro 
PmaAere  res  altA  terr&  et  caKgine  mersas. 
tent  obscori,  sol&  sob  nocte,  per  umbranii 
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Perquedomos  Ditis  vaeiUM,  et  inanta  refpia ; 
Quale  per  incerum  lunauii  tub  luce  iiialigD& 
£ftt  iter  in  Sylvis * 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sub* 
lime  v/riting,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  arc  so,  as  to  show,  by 
the  effwH^t  of  them,  that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us,  belong 
to  the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  sub* 
lime.  Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  impression,  how- 
ever, may  be  great ;  for  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed, 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affects 
ing  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affects 
ed,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by  objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear 
coni^ption.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us 
of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  beings,  carry  some  sublimity, 
though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indis- 
tinct Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always 
convey,  of  suf^rior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscuri- 
ty. We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Job.  ^^  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the 
^  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
*<  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit 
<^  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood 
'<  still ;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was 
'^  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall 
**  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?''t  (Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is 
plain,  are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  the 
most  }inknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects ;  the  infinity  of  whose 
nature,  find  the  eternity  of  whose  duration,  joined  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  conceptions,  yet  exalt 

*  Te  ittbtcrranean  godg,  whose  awful  swav 
The  g^iiding  ghosts  and  tilent  Khades  chef : 
O  Chaof,  hear !  and  Fhlegethou  profouod ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  aronnd ; 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers !  to  teU 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell ; 
Gire  me  your  mii^hty  secrets  to  display, 
From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day.  FOT 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shadef  that  led 

Alon^  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 

As  wander  traveUerf  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon*s  donbtful  and  malignant  Ught  OBTsnr. 

4  The  picture  which  Lncretins  has  drawn  of  the  dominion  of  toperstitioB  vwtt 
Banliind,  representing  it  as  a  portentous  spectre  showing  its  head  from  the  clouds 
and  dismayinfr  the  whole  human  race  with  its  countenance,  together  whh  the  msg^ 
■animity  of  Epicurus  in  raising  himself  up  against  it,  carries  all  the  grandeur  of  • 
sublime,  obscure,  and  awful  image. 

Humana  ante  oculos  fcede  cum  vita  Jacenl 

In  terris,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

Quae  ciiput  cwli  re.«^ontbus  ostcndebat, 

Horribili  super  aspectu  mortallbus  inHanSy 

Primum  Graius  homo  mortalea  tollere  eootn 

Est  oculos  ausus Ilb.l» 
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th«ii  to  the  highest  In  general,  all  objects  that  are  greatly  raised 
above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time,  are  apt 
to  strike  us  as  great  Our  vieviring  them,  as  through  the  mist  of 
distance  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  subii* 
mity. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too,  is  very  comjpatible  with  grandeur  ; 
nay,  frequently  heightens  it  Few  things  that  arc  strictly  regular 
and  methodical,  appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side; 
we  feel  ourselves  confined  ;  there  is  no  room  for  tlie  mind's  exerting 
any  great  eflTort  Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enters  often 
into  the  beautiful,  is  much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  great 
mass  of  rocks,  thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness 
and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had 
been  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the  most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts,  which  human  art  can  make  towards  produ* 
eiDg  grand  objects,  (feeble,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  the  powers 
of  nature,)  greatness  of  dimensions  always-  constitutes  a  principal 
part  No  pile  of  building  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless 
it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is  too,  in  architecture,  what  is  called 
greatness  of  manner ;  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise,  from  presenting 
the  object  to  us  in  one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shaU  make  its 
impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic 
cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height, 
its  awful  obscurity,  its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects, 
which  may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime;  arising 
from  certain  exertions  of  the  human  mind ;  from  certain  affections, 
and  actions,  of  our  fellow-creatures.    These  will  be  found  to  be  all, 
or  chiefly,  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimi- 
ty or  heroism :  and  they  produce  an  effect  extremely  similar  to 
what  is  produced  by  the  view  of  grand  obiects  in  nature;  filling  the 
mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating  it  aoove  itself.     A  noted  in- 
stance of  this,  quoted  by  all  the  French  critics,  is  the  celebrated 
Qtf't/  Mourut  of  Comeille,  in  the  tragedy  of  Horace.    In  the  fa- 
mous combat  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Horatius 
being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had 
fa^aken  himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report;  but  be- 
ing thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of 
high  honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour  . 
of  his  surviving  son.     He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone 
aninst  three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have-  done? 
*'To  have  died,*'  he  answers.     In  the  same  manner  Porus,  taken 
priaoner  by  Alexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  ssked  how 
he  wished  to  be  treated?  answering,  ^  Like  a  king;"  and  Cse- 
aar  chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him  in  the 
storm, ''Quid  times?  Csesarem  vehis;"are  good  instances  of  this 
wntinjental  sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and  high  situation, 
we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  himself^ 
aopenor  to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animated  by  some  great  principle 
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to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangers^ 
or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.* 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral 
sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either  has 
no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigcnir 
and  force  of.  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  de- 
gree of  grandeur  in  the  character;  and  finom  the  splendid  conqueror 
or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  far  from  approving,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration.t 

I  have  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate 
objects  and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  appears.  In  aU 
these  instances,  the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although 
the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely  different  kindi. 
A  question  next  arises,  Whether  we  are  able  to  discover  some  one 
fundamental  quality  in  which  all  these  different  objects  agree,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing  an  emotion  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concern- 
ing this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  hitherto  unsatisfactory.  Some 
tiave  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined  with  simplici* 
tjy  is  either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental  quality  of 
whatever  is  sublime ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude  is  confined 
to  One  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  without  violent  strainp* 


*The  uablkaet  in  natural  and  in  moral  •bjectt,  is  broaght  befort  nt  in 
▼iew,  and   compared  togetiier,  in  the  foUowing  beantifnl  pusaga  of  Akmide'a 
Pieaiurcf  of  the  imagination : 

Looii  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  rangn 

Of  planets,  funiy  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wlieeliog,  unsliaken,  thro'  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  0  man !  does  this  capacious  scene, 

With  half  that  liiadUng  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose, 

Refulgent,  from  the  strolie  of  Cssar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  aad  bis  arm 

Aloft  extending,  lilie  eternal  Jore, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  alood 

On  TuUy*s  name,  and  shoolt  his  crimson  staal, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  f 

For,  lo!  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  free.  M$ak  L 

t  SiBus  Itallcus  has  studied  to  give  an  augnst  idea  of  Hannbd,  by  reprastnlhig  HSoi 
af  samunded  ^Mk  ail  his  Yictories,  in  the  place  of  guards.  One  who  had  formed  a 
dMlgn  of  assassinating  him  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addressed :  \ 

Fallit  te,  mensas,  inter  quod  credis  inermem ; 

Tot  beUis  qusnita  viro,  tot  cosdibus,  armat 

Majestas  nterna  ducem.    81  admoTeris  ora 

Cannas  et  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaqne  busta 

Et  Fauli  stare  ingentem  miralicris  umbram. 
A  thought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  fai  a  French  author :  ^  n  se 
M  cache ;  niaU  sa  reputation  le  dioottrre ;  U  marche  saas  suite  b  sans  ^nipage ; 
'■nsais  chacun,  dans  son  esprit,  le  met  sur  un  char  de  triomphe.  On  compte  en  le 
''voyant,  lesennemis  qu*il  a  vaincus,  non  pas  les  senriteun  nui  le  suirent  Tout 
*<seul  qu*il  est,  on  se  figure,  autour  de  lui,  ses  rertus,  et  ses  victoires,  qui  raocora^ 
«  pagncnt.  Moins  il  est  soperbe,  phis  il  devient  v^t^rable.''  Oraison  fnnebre  da 
It  d^Tttt«nne,  par  M.  Fl^chaer.  Both  these  passages  are  splendid,  rather  Chan 
sublime.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  want  of  justness  in  the  thought :  in  the  second, 
•f  simplicity  in  the  expression. 
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mg  he  applied  to  them  alL  The  author  of  ^  a  lUlotophical  In 
"  qahj  into  the  origin  of  oar  ideas  of  the  subfime  and  beautiful,"* 
lo  whom  we  are  inoebted  for  leTeral  lOffeniout  and  original  thoughts 
upon  this  subject,  proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  tm  foundation, 
that  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime,  and  tnat  no  objects  have 
this  character,  but  such  as  produce  impressions  of  pam  and  danger. 
It  is  indeed  true»  that  many  terrible  ohjects  are  highly  sublime  ;  and 
that  gTMideor  does  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger. 
But  though  this  is  reiy  properlr  illustrated  by  the  author,  (many  of 
whose  sentiments  on  that  nead  I  have  adopted,)  yet  he  seems  to 
stretch  his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  con- 
nstuig  wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  proper 
sensatkn  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sen- 
sation of  either  of  these  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  them.  In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  coinci* 
dence  with'  terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  proq)ect  of  wide 
extended  jfriains,  and  of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  m  the  moral  dis* 
positions  and  sentiments,  which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and 
m  many  painful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is  clear  there  is  no  sort 
of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake, 
are  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to 
sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  inighty  force  or  power, 
whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  employed  in  pro* 
tecting,  or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  \he  fundamental  quality  of  the  sublime ; 
as,  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to 
me  any  sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  wUch,  power,  strength,  and 
force,  either  enter  not  Erectly,  or  are  not  at  least  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea,  by  leamng  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishihg 
power  as  concerned  in  (he  production  of  the  object  However,  I 
do  not  insist  upon  this  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory :  it  is 
enough,  to  have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  diSerent  kmds  of 
subSme  objects ;  by  which  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation 
for  discussing,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writmg  and 
composition. 

*  Mr.  Burke. 


Q^UESTIO^g. 


How  are  taste,  criticism,  and  genius, 
eomntly  empbyed?  What  therefore 
m  here  neceasary?  What  is  true  criti- 
eiam ;  what  object  does  it  propose ;  and 
haw  does  it  proceed?  OTthe  rales  of 
eritJciBm,  what  is  remarked  ?  On  the 
flbservatioQ  of  what  beauties  is  criti- 
cam  founded  ?  How  is  this  ilhistrated 
from  Aristode's  rnles  concemini;^  the 
onitv  of  action  in  dramatic  and  epic 
cmoposttion  ?    Of    soch  observations, 


what  is  remarked?  Why  may  a  mafr 
terly  genius  untaught,  compose  agree- 
ably to  the  most  miportant  rules  of 
criticism?  What  illustration  is  given? 
Why  is  this  no  argument  against  the 
usefulness  of  criticism  as  an  art  ?  As 
no  observations  or  rules  can  supply  the 
defects  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
is  wanting,  what  are  their  advantages  ? 
For  what  are  critical  rales  chiefly  de- 
sij^cd?  For  what  roust  we  look  is 
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nature  ?  What  advanta^^  do  we  de- 
rive from  what  has  been  said?  How 
have  critics  been  represented?  Why 
are  not  such  prefaces  calculated  to 
give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
genlup  of  the  author  ?  Upon  what  sup- 
podtion  do  the  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Why  will  the 
number  of  incompetent  critics  always 
be  great;  and  what  follows?  What 
more  plausible  objection  may  be  formed 
against  criticism?  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lectiire, 
to  whom  must  the  last  appeal  in  every 
work  of  taste  be  made;  and  why? 
With  respect  to  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  observation  illustrated  ?  In 
eiuoh  cases,  of  the  public,  and  of  true 
criticism,  what  is  said?  The  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  as  dramatic  compositions, 
contain  the  grossest  violations  of  the 
laws  of  criticism ;  why  then  are  they 
admired  ?  With  what,  in  his  writimrs, 
are  we  displeased;  but  in  what  does 
he  surpate  all  other  writeis?  What 
«ioea  our  author  next  proceed  to  ex- 
plain ?  How  do  taste  and  genius  difier  ? 
How  is  this  di (Terence  illustrated  ? 
What  does  geniuR,  therefore,  deserve 
u>  be  considered ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port? Which  forms  the  critic;  and 
which  the  poet  and  orator?  On  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  genius, , 
what  is  it  proper  to  observe ;  and  what 
is  it  used  to  signify?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  MQiehce  is  this  talent  for  ex-* 
celling  received?  Of  the  effect  of  art 
and  study^what  is  remarked  ?  How  is 
the  remark  illustrated,  that  genius  is 
more  limited  in  its  sphere  of  operatk>n 
than  taste  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  a  universal 
genius ;  and  why  ?  Why  is  this  remark 
here  made  ?  As  a  genius  for  the  fine 
arts  supjxifses  taste,  what  is  clear? 
How  is  tnis  illustrated,  in  reference  to 
a  poet  or  an  orator?  What  remark  fol- 
lows, and  when  is  tliis  tlie  case  ?  Of 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Shaksi)care, 
as  proofs  of  this  observation,  what  is 
ttid  ?  As  all  human  perfectk)n  is  limit- 
ed, what,  in  all  probability,  is  a  lAw  of 
cur  nature?  Having  explained  the 
nature  of  taste,  &c.  what  are  we  next 
Co  consider?  Flow  extensive  is  the  field 
that  is  here  o|)cned  to  us  ?  Why  need 
iiotall  there  be  examined  fully?  What 
IS  all  tliat  >ur  autlior  proposes?  Who 


was  the  first  that  attempted  a  regular 
inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  pleasures 
of  taste;  and  under  what  heads  has 
he  reduced  them  ?  Of  his  speculatkMis 
on  this  subject  what  is  remarked  ^  and 
of  what  has  he  the  merit?  Why  have 
not  very  considerable  advances  been 
made  since  his  time,  in  this  part  of 
philosophical  criticism  ?  What  is  a  very 
difficult  task;  and  when  do  we  find 
ourselves  at  a  loss  ?  How  is  this  illus> 
trated?  Of  the  efficient  and  final  cause 
of  these  sensations,  what  is  observed ; 
and,  on  entering  on  this  subject,  what 
can  we  not  avoid  ?  What  remark  fol> 
k>WB  ?  Without  what  might  tlie  neces^ 
sary  purposes  of  life  have  been  abun- 
dantly answered?  Of  this  additional 
embellishment  and  glory,  what  is  ob- 
served? By  whom,  and  in  what  lan- 
guage, has  this  thought  been  happily 
preserved  ? 

With  what  does  our  author  be^in ; 
and  why  does  he  jpropose  to  treat  it  at 
some  length?  Wnat  is  the  order  in 
which  he  proposes  to  treat  it  ?  What 
two  things  does  our  author  distinguish ; 
and  what  does  he  consider  synonimoos 
terms?  If  there  be  any  distinction 
between  them,  whence  does  it  arise  ? 
What  is  it  not  easy  to  describe  in 
words?  What  effect  does  it  produce? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the*emotk>n  that 
it  produces;  and  from  what  is  this 
veiy  distinguishable?  In  what  does 
the  simplest  form  of  extemed  grandeur 
appear*}  What  examples  are  given? 
Though  all  vastness  produces  £e  im- 
pression of  sublimity,  yet,  what  is  to  be 
remarked?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Whence  arises  the  excessive  grandeur 
of  the  firmament ;  and  of  the  ocean  ? 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  what  is 
evident  ?  How  is  this  illustrated ;  and 
hence,  what  follows  ?  From  this,  what 
have  some  imagined  ?  Why  is  not  our 
author  of  this  opinion?  What  are  in 
contestably  grand  objects?  What  il- 
lustratio)  is  given?  tn  general,  what 
may  we  observe ;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  When  is  a  stream  of  water  beau- 
tiful ;  and  when  sublime  ?  From  what 
animals  do  we  draw  sublime  compari- 
sons ?  What  remark  follows  ?  How  has 
the  engagement  of  two  great  armies 
always  teen  considered;  and  why? 
Farther  to  illustrate  this  subject,  what 
is  it  proper  to  remark?  **  What  are  the 
scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  the  mind 
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m  the  highest  degree^  and  produce  the 
sublime  sensation?"  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows ;  and  what  illustration  is  given  ? 
For  what  purpose  is  darkness  very 
commonly  applied  ?  What  illustrations 
are  fiven  from  David,  from  Milton, 
and  from  Virgil  ?  For  what  are  these 
paasages  here  quoted  ?  From  what  ob- 
servation does  it  appear  that  obscurity 
89  not  unfavourable  to  the  sublime? 
Thus,  in  the  descriptbns  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  supernatural  beings^  what, 
do  we  see  ?  From  what  does  their  sub- 
limity arise  ?  In  what  pasBage  may  we 
see  this  fully  exemplified  ?  AVhy  are 
ideas  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being 
more  sublime   than  any  others?   In 
general,  what  objects  strike  us  as  great; 
and  what  is  favourable  to  the  impre»- 
sions  of  their  sublimity  ?  How  does  it 
appear  that  disorder  frequently  heigh- 
tens grandeuf?   Of  exact  proportion 
of  parts,  what  is  said?  How  is  this  D^ 
lustrated  from  an  irregular  mass  of 
rocks  ?  In  the  attempts  which  human 
art  can  make  towards  producing  tliQ 
sublime,  what  always   constitutes  a 
principal  part?  From  what  does  great- 
ness of  manner,  in  architecture,  seem 
chiefly  to  arise?  By  what  does  a  Gothic 
cathedral  raise  ideas  of  grandeur  in  the 
mind?  What  class  of  sublime  objects 
still  remain  to  be  mentioned ;  and  from 
what   do   they   arise?   Under   what 
names  do  they  chiefly  fall ;  and  what 
efiect  do  they  produce?   Repeat  the 
instances  given  from  Corneille,  from 
Porus  and  Alexander,  and  from  Ccesar 
and  the  pilot.  Where  are  we  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime  ?  Repeat 
the  passage  from  Akenside.    What,  is 
the  most  natural  source  of  this  sub- 
L'raity?  On  what  occasions,  when  virtue 
either  has  no  place,  or  is  imperfectly 


displayed,  can  we  not  withhold  our  ad* 
miration  ?  Of  the  emotion  raised  in  the 
variety  of  instances  enumerated,  what 
is  said?  What  questk)n  next  arises? 
What  have  some 'imagined  to  be  tlie 
fundamental  quahty  of  the  sublime; 
but  what  have  we  seen?  What  theory 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke ;  what  is  said 
of  it;  and  why?  In  what  grand  ob- 
jects, or  moral  dispositbns  and  senti-« 
ments,  is  there  no  coincidence  with 
terror;  and  in  what  terrible  objects 
also,  is  there  no  sort  of  grandeur  1 
What  is  our.  author  inclined  to  think  is 
the  fundamental  quality  rf  the  sub- 
lime ;  and  for  what  reasoii? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Criticism. 

A.  The  definition  of  Criticism. 

B.  The  nature  and  object  of  Criti- 

cism, 
c.  Objections  to  it  considered. 

2.  Genius. 

A.  The  distinction  between  Taste 

<*ud  Genius. 

B.  T*ie  nature  of  Genius. 

c.  The  connexion  between  TaB» 
and  Genius. 

3.  The  pleasures  of  Taste. 

A.  Mr.  Addison's  Theory. 

B.  The  sources  of  the  pleasoreB  of. 

Taste. 

4.  Grandeur,  or  Sublimit,  in  external 

objects. 

A.  The  nature  of  Sublimity. 

B.  The  sources  of  Sublimity. 
o.  Solemn  and  awful  ot^ecta* 
B.  Obscurity. 

£.  Disorder. 

r.  Moral  Sublimity. 

G.  The  foundation  of  the  Si:d>lime. 


LEC'TURi:  IT. 


THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 

Hating  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  external  object!^  Ib« 
way  seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage,  of 
the  descriptions  of  such  objects :  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in 
writiDg.  Though  1  may  appear  early  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  this  subject ;  yet,  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  de 
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pends  less  than  any  other  on  the  artificial  embellishments  of  rheto* 
ric,  it  may  be  examined  with  as  much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  lectures. 

Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense 
too  loose  and  vague;  none  more.so,  than  that  of  the  sublime. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Caesar's  Commenta- 
riesy  and  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written :  a  style  remarkably 
^ure,  simple,  and  elegant ;  but  the  most  remote  from  the  sublime 
of  any  of  the  classical  authors.  Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic, 
Johannes  Gulielmus  Bergerus,  who  wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  model  of  the  sublime,  and  has 
composed  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  De  naturalipukhriiudine  Ora- 
iionis;  the  express  intention  of  which  is  to  show,  that  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries contain  the  most  complete  exemplification  of  all  Longi* 
nus's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing.  This  I  mention  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed,  concerning  this 
subject.  The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a 
description  of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in 
themselves  of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions 
of  them.  But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very 
improper,  sense,  which  has  been  too  often  put  upon  it;  when  it  is 
applied  to  signify  any  remarkable  and  distinguishing  excellency  of 
composition ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those 
{£  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other  sort  of  beauty.  In  this  sense, 
Oa^ar's  Commentaries  may,  indeed,  be  termed  sublime,  and  so  may 
many  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  love  elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad. 
But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  words,  and  marks  no  one 
species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorrv  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  is  too  often 
used  in  this  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longi- 
nus,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject.  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  des- 
cribing it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning ;  as  something  that  elevates 
the  mind-  above  itself,  and  fills  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble 
pride.  But  from  this  view  of  it  he  frequently  departs;  and  substi- 
tutes in  the  place  of  it,  whatever,  in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases 
highly*  Thus,  many  of  the  passages  which  he  produces  as  instances 
ofthe  sublime,  are  merely  elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant 
relation  to  proper  sublimity ;  witness  Sappho's  famous  ode,  on  which 
he  descants  at  considerable  length.  He  points  out  five  sources  of 
the  sublime.  The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the  thoughts ; 
thf  second  is,  the  pathetic ;  the  third,  the  proper  application  of 
figures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions ;  the 
fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  is  the  plan 
of  one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of 
writing  in  general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these 
five  beads,  only  the  two  first  have  any  peculiar  relation  to  the  sub- 
lime ;  boldness  and  grandeur  in  the  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances 
the  pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  passion ;  the  other  three,  tropes, 
figures,  and  musical  arrangement,  have  no  more  relation  to  the 
sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of  good  writing ;  perhaps  less  to  the 
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flaUime,  than  to  any  otber  species  whatever ;  beoaiMe  it  reqidrea 
less  the  assistanee  of  ornament  From  this  it  appears^  that  dear  and 
preeise  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expeeted  ixom  that  writer. 
I  weuld  not,  ho  w^ver,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant,  by  this  o^nsme, 
to  represent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.  I  kuow  no  critic,  ancient 
or  modem,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  heauties  of  fine 
writing,  thanLonginus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  es  sellent,  and  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.  But 
as  his  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  sub* 
ieet,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  ffive  my  opinion  concerning  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  It  deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so 
much  for  distinct  instruction  concerning  the  sublime,  as  Hot  excelle&t 
geneiBl  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  n^riting. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  tiie  sublime  in 
composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  hud  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas  of 
that  elevating,  that  awful  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sub* 
lime;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come 
under  this  class.  This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautifoly 
gay,  or  elegant  In  the  next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  i^ 
seff,  be  subume,  but  it  must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most 
proper  to  give  us  a  dear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  des* 
eribed  with  strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  depends^ 
principally,  upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has 
of  the  object  which  he  exhibits  \  and  upon  his  being  deeply  afieeted, 
and  warmed,  by  the  sublime  idea  whidi  he  would  convey.  If  his  own 
feeling  be  languid,  he  can  nevfer  inspire  us  with  any  strong  emotion. 
Instances,  which  are  extremely  necessary  on  this  subject,  will  dearly 
show  the  importance  of  all  the  requisites  which  I  have  just  now 
mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  andent  authors,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime.  I  am 
indined  to  think  that  the  early  aees  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unim- 
proved state  of  sodety,  are  pecoliariy  favourable  to  the  strong  emo- 
tioDS  of  sublimity.  The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new 
and  strange,  their  imagination  is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are 
ofken  raised  to  the  utmost  They  think,  mi  express  themselves 
boldly,  and  without  restraint  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius 
and  mannors  of  men  undervo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuragf, 
than  to  strength  or  sublinuty. 

(H  an  writmgs,  ancient  or  modern^  the  sacred  Scriptures  afibrd  us 
*  the  h^^t  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deibr, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  manner  of  representing  it  What  an  assomblage,  for 
instance,  of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  presented  to  us,  in  that  pas* 
sag9  of  the  xviiith  psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almigh^  is 
described:  ^Inmy  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord;  he  heard  my 
^VQM  out  of  Us  ten^j^  and  my  cry  came  before  kiau    Tbaug 
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^  the  earth  shook  and  trembled ;  the  foundations  also  of  the  hiUa 
^  were  moved }  because  he  was  .v:  oih.  He  bowed  the  heavens,  and 
'^  came  down,  and  darkness  wau*  .:*^  .  his  feet;  and  he  did  ride  up- 
*^fmsL  Cherub,  and  did  ily ;  yea,  ti  -  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
^  wind.  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
^  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky.''  Here> 
agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecture,  we  see 
with  what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of  darkness  and 
terror  are  applied  for  heightening  the  sublime.  So,  also,  the  pro- 
phet Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage :  ^^  He  stood,  and  measured 
^'  the  earth  :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.  The  ever^ 
^  lasting  mountains  were  scattered  ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow  t 
^  his  ways  are  everlasting,  ^'he  mountains  saw  thee ;  and  they 
^  trembled.  The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.  The  deep 
^  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 

The  noted  instance  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  ^  God  said^ 
^  letthere  be  li^ht;  and  there  was  light ;''  is  not  liable  to  the  censure 
which  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances,  of  being  foreign  to  the 
subject  It  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the  sublimity^of  it 
arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  power, 
producing  its  effect  with  the  utmost  speed  and  facility.  A  thought 
of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  amplified  in  the  following  passage 
of  Isaiah  :  (chap.  xliv.  124,  27,  28.)  ^<Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Re- 
^<  deemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb :  I  am  the  Lord 
^  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that 
^  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself — ^that  saith  to  the  deep,  be 
^  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my 
^shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure;  even,  saying  to  Je- 
^  rusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  tliy  foundation 
^  shall  be  laid.''  There  is  a  passage  in  the  psalms,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head :  ^^  God,"  says  the  psalmist, ''  stil- 
*^  leth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  wares,  and  the  tu- 
^  raults  of  the  people."    The  joining  togetlier  two  such  grand  oh* 

^'ects,  as  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  uie  tumults  of  the  people, 
letween  which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  na- 
tural association  in  the  &ncy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  sub- 
ject, at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble  ef- 
fect 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  beer, 
greatly  admired  for  sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur 
to^hat  native  and  unaffected  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  man« 
ner.  His  descriptions  of  hosts  engaging ;  the  animation,  the  fire, 
and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his  batues,  present  to  every  reader 
of  the  Iliad,  frequent  instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introduc- 
tion of  the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  warlike  scenes.  Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  hi{^  and 
just  commendations  on  that  passage,  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Neptune,  when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement 
is  described  as  shaking  the  mountains  with  his  steps;  and  driving 
bis  chariot  along  tlie  ocean.    Minerva,  arming  herself  for  figiit  in 
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the  yth  book ;  and  Apollo^  in  the  xvth,  leading  on  the  Trojansy 
and  flashing  terror  with  his  ^gis  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks,  are  simi 
hr  instances  of  great  suWimity  added  to  the  description  of  battles, 
by  the  appearances  of  tliose  celestial  beings.  In  the  xxth  book, 
where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according  as  they 
severally  £ivour  either  the  Grecians  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet's  ge» 
nius  is  signally  displayed,  and  the  description  rises  into  the  nKM 
awful  munificence.  All  nature  is  represented  as  in  commotion. 
Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens ;  Neptune  strikes  the  earth  with 
his  trident;  the  ahip'j,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake;  the  earth 
trembles  to  its  oentre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread  lest 
the  seerets  of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
mortals.  The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  ihserted. 
The  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  abound  with 


K«)  ifio^*i,  r^f  T*  mat,  rsU  tuc  ^Ax^tSf, 

tdv^t  /*  IK  9{er«  iTato,  xc/  ItiX*'  pA  •!  ifn^ 
TmSoLf  tifiLffAfm  n»«WU«r  tHrlxfim^ 

T^0-»c  «{*  v.  vJToc  »{T*  |H»r  Ififi  (ufiirrm,  — 


intd,  nu  47«  *c 


But  when  tbe  powers  defceadiDi^  $ w^'d  the  fight, 
Then  tumult  rMe,  fierce  r«ge,  aod  pale  afiWght : 
Now  through  the  trembling  ihoref  Minerva  calls. 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hoT'riog  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
Id  gloom/  tempests,  and  a  night  of  ^louds ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours, 
With  Toice  divine,  from  Ilion's  topmost  towen  — 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls, 
AM  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles; 
Beneath,  stern  Neptime  shalces  the  solid  ground. 
The  forestt  wave,  the  mountaiii^  nod  around ; 
Through  all  her  t-jmmiu  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods: 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain, 
And  the  toss'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  mafai. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  reared  his  horrid  head. 
Leapt  from  liis  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  shoold  lay 
His  dark  domink>ns  open  to  the  day ; 
And  pour  fai  light  oo  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abborr*d  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods. 
8uch  wars  th'  immortals  wa^e ;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  tast  cmicate,  when  the  gods  coatend.  to] 

0 
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exBxnples  of  the  sublime.  The  subjects  of  which  that  author  treats^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  are  particularly  favourable  to  it 
He  possesses  all  the  {dain  and  venerable  manner  of  the  ancient  times. 
He  deals  in  no  superfluous  or  gaudy  ornaments;  but  throws  forth 
his  images  with  a  rapid  conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the 
mind  with  the  greatest  force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times 
^e  are  to  look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion 
of  parts,  and  skilfully  conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling 
sceaery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and  the  beantifol  will  ap- 
pear, undoobtedl V,  to  more  advantage.  But  amidit  the  rude  scenes 
of  nature  and  of  society,  such  as  Ossian  describes ;  amidst  rocks 
and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  sublime ;  and 
naturally  associates  itself  with  that  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which  ^ 
distinguishes  the  author  of  FingaL  ^' As  autumn's  dark  storms 
'<  pour  from  two  echoing  hilb,  so  toward  each  other  approached  the 
^  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and 
'^  roar  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle  met  Lochlin 
*^  and  Inisfail :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with 
*^  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
**  high :  blood  bursts,  and  smoke  around.  As  the  troubled  noise 
^  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
**  thunder  of  heaven ;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of 
*^  the  people  spreads  over  the  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
*^  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Coua^  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at 
^  once  on  the  hollow  wind.''  Never  were  images  of  more  awful 
sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
conciseness  and  simplicity  are  essential  to  sublime  writing.  Sim- 
plicity I  place  in  opposition  to  studied  and  profust;  ornament:  and 
conciseness,  to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason  why  a  defect, 
either  in  conciseness  or  aimplieity,  is  hurtful  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain.  The  emotion  occa- 
sioned in  the  mind  by  some  great  or  noble  object,  raises  it  consi- 
derably above  its  ordinary  pHch.  A  sort  of  enthusiasm  is  produced, 
extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts;  but  from  which  the  mind  is  ten- 
ding every  moment  to  £idl  down  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Now, 
whien  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into 
this  state ;  if  he  multiplies  words  unnecessarily ;  if  he  decks  the  sub- 
lime object  which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering 
ornaments;  nay,  if  he  throws  in'any  one  decoration  that  sinks  in  the 
least  below  the  capital  image,  that  moment  he  alters  the  key ;  he 
relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mmd;  the  atrength  of  the  feeling  is  emas- 
culated ,  the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  When 
Julius  Caesar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him 
in  a  storm,  <<  Quid  times  F  Csssarem  vehis ;"  we  arp  stinck  with  the 
daringinagnanimityof  one relyingwilii such  confideiiee4>n  his  cause 
and  his  fortune.  These  few  wonls  convey  every  thing  necessary 
to  give  us  the  in;preeBion  fulL  Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn 
the  thought  Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs 
farther  from  the  sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  f  iimid  declamation. 
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BpmntmhaMf  inqult, pcl«gi, nailoqw  fcmti 

Trade  unam :  lUliaoQi  si,  coelo  auctore,  reciisaf| 

Me  pete.    Sok  tibi  causa  lure  est  jntta  timorii 

ViclonBi  aoo  ii6sse  tmui ;  quern  mumina  MniqaHB 

Destitueat ;  de  quo  male  tuoc  Fortona  merrtar  * .  ^ 

Cum  post  Tota  venit.    Medias  permmpe  proodlM  If 

TatdA  secure  meA.    Coeit  iste  fretiqne  ^ 

Moapuppif  soetnaiaberest    Haac  Caeaiv  pnMMi 

A  ilacta  defendet  onus ;  nam  prodcrit  undU  ^ 

fsta  ratis. . .  .Quid  tanta  strage  parator 

l^noras  f  quarit  pelagi  cceliqae  tumndto 

<iSiid  prattel  fovtuua  mihi*—  nuiii  f«flllL 


On  account  of  tha  great  importance  of  simplicity  and  concise* 
ness,  I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not  iDConsistent 
with  the  sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it  The  constrained 
elegance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied  smoothness  of  the  sounds, 
answering  regularly  to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they 
be  quite  consistent  with  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native 
force  of  sublimity  ;  besides,  thjit  the  superfluous  words  which^the 
poet  is  often  obliged  to  introduce  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend 
farther  to  enfeeble  it  HomeHs  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter, 
as  shakine  the  heavens,  has  been  admired,  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sub* 
lime.  Literally  translated^  it  runs  thus :  ^  He  spoke,  and  bendine 
^  his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod;  while  he  shook  tlie  celestiid 
*'  locks  of  his  immortal  head,  all  Olympus  was  shaken. '^  .Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  thus : 

He  spoke :  and  awftil  l^eadi  Ihs  wMb  bvours. 
Shakes  bis  ambrosial  curls,  and  gWres  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 
Higli  heaven  with  orembliDK-the  dread  signal  UMik, 
And  aO  Ol/mpus  to  its  oentre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified ;  hit  it 
is, in  truth,  weakened.  The  third  line — <<  The  stamp  of  fiite,  ana 
^<  sanction  of  a  God,''  is  merely  expletive,  and  introifaeed  for  ae 


««k 


But  Casar  still  euperior  to  distress, 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  success, 
Thus  to  the  pilot  lcud:'^The  seas  despise. 
And  the  Tain  threat'ning  of  the  noisj  skies ; 
Though  gods  deny  thee  yoo  Aofooian  strand, 
Tet  CO,  f  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command. 
Thy  Ignorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thou  know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vessel  betn  ; 
Thouknow'st  not  I  am  he  Co  whom  His  gfren, 
Never  to  want  the  caie  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humble  thntlly 
And  always  ready,  comes  before  I  call. 
I<eC  winds  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wagn. 
And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage ; 
A  stronger,  mightier  dsmon  is  tliy  friend. 
Thou,  and  thy  bark,  on  Caesar's  fate  depend. 
Ihoa  svmd'it  amaz*d  to  view  this  dreadfU 
And  wonder'st  what  the  gods  and  fortune  men 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  tbey  raise, 
And  from  my  daager  arrogate  new  praise; 
Amidst  the  fears  of  death  thay  bU  me  Uvn|. 
And  still  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  giva. 
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oihc/  ^ason  but  to  fill  up  the  rhyme;  for  it  interrupts  the  descrip- 
tion, and  clogs  the  linage/  For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mece  com- 
pliance with  the  rhjme,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks  , 
before  he  gives  the  nod  ; — ^*  Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives 
^  the  nod,''  which  is  trifling,  and  without  meaning:  whereas,  in  the 
original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the  effect  of  his  nod,  and 
makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  description/ 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinite- 
ly more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  The 
fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton ;  an  author  whose  genius 
led  him  eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  seconc 
books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it  Take  onlyj 
for  an  example,  the  following  noted  description  of  Satan,  after  his 
fall,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  infernal  hosts : 


-HCi  Above  the  rettj 


In  shape  and  geiture  proudly  eminent^ 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  ^is  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  orifpnal  bri^htnesfl,  nor  appear'd 
I«eiB  than  archaogel  niin*d  ;  and  the  excess 
or  glory  obsGur'd :  as  when  the  son  new  ristn, 
Looks  throagh  the  horizontal  misty  aii. 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastroas  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarclis.    Darkened  so,  yet  shono 
Above  them  all  th'  archangel. 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  the  principal  ob- 
ject eminently  great;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  but  erect- 
ing itself  against  distress ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  object 
heightened,  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  tlie  sun 
sufitenng  sn  eclipse ;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of 
change  and  trouble,  of  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely 
with  the  sublime  emotion;  and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and 
versification,  easy,  natural,  and  simple,  but  magnificent 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  sublime 
writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  as 
another  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises,  in 
a  great  measune,  from  a  simple  conciseness ;  but,  it  supposes  also 
something  more ;  namely,  a  proper  choice  of  circumstances  in  the 
dsscription,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking 
point  of  view.  For  every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  it  may  be  presented  to  us,  according  to  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  surround  it ;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not, 
in  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a 
sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer;  and^  indeed, 
the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  description.  If  the  description  be 
too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the  object  appears  in  a 
faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or  no  impression  at  all,  on 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or  improper  circum- 
stances are  mingled,  the  whole  is  degraded. 

«  See  Webb  on  the  Beantiel  of  Poctiy. 
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A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in  nature 
But  to  render  it  sublime  ip  description,  it  is  not  enougn  either  to  gire 
us  mere  general  expressions  concerning  the  violence  of  the  tempest, 
or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  oveilhrowing  trees  and 
houses.  It  must  be  painted  with  sucli  circumstances  as  fill  the  mind 
with  great  and  awful  ideas.  This  is  yery  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in 
the  followiRg  passa^ : 

IpM  Paler,  media  nimbonmi  Sn  nocta,  conisc4 

FubaiaaiDoUtur  dextrA)  quo  maxima  rootu 

Terra  tremit ;  fugtre  fers  ;  et  mortalia  corda 

1^  gmtes  humiln  ftrarit  paTor :  lile  flaftnoti 

Aat  Atho,  aut  Rbodopea,  aut  alta  Ceraimia  telo 

Dejicii.*— — — —  OKOB.  i. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  of 
an  imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur  ^f  the  object 
If  there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  those 
I  have  quoted :  **  Ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus  imber ;"  where 
the  transition  is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding 
sublime  images,  to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south 
wind ;  and  shows  how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace, 
wi^out  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giving, 
eoneeming  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  is 
meant  to  be  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  ai« 
tended  to.  It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  rendeis 
the  least  defcxion  from  it  fatal.  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the 
beautiful  only,  his  descriptions  may  have  improprieties  in  then^  and 
yet  be  beautiful  still.  Some  trivial,  or  misjudged  circumstances,  can 
be  overlooked  by  Ae  reader;  they  make  only  the  difference  of  more 
or  less:  the  gay,  or  pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised,  subsists 
still.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  sublime.  There,  one 
triffing  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity,  and  cannot  suh> 
rist  in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport  us,  or,  if  un* 
sQccessful  in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and  displeased 
We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer;  the  imagination  is  awaken- 
ed, and  put  upon  the  stretch ;  bu)b  it  requires  to  be  supported;  and 
if,  in  the  midst  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
comes  with  a  painful  shock.    When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the 


The  father  of  Uie  gods  his  glory  ihroudi, 

IoTolv*d  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds  ; 

And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  ont| 

By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 

llarth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  God, 

Hf  r  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains 

And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 

I>eep  horror  seizes  erery  human  breast ; 

T^eh-  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest : 

^Vhjle  he,  from  high,  his  rolling  thunder  throws, 

And  fires  the  moimtatns  with  repeated  blows ; 

The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent, 

The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment  omvttL 

G 
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angelfli  decrlbes  them  as  tearing  up  the  mountains,  and  throwing 
them  at  one  another :  there  are,  in  his  description,  as  Mr.  Addison 
has  observed,  no  circumstances  but  what  are  properly  sublime : 

Fron  their  foundations  ]ooi*Ding  to  and  fro, 
Tliejr  pluck'd  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  and  by  the  sha^y  tops 
UplifUog,  bore  them  in  their  hands.- 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  giants,  has 
contrived  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains,  which 
is  in  itself  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous ;  by  this  single  circum- 
stance, of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  a  river  which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  runnii^  down  along 
the  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  de- 
scription too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is  censurable;  thoudb  more 
slightly  in  this  respect.  It  is  that  of  the  burning  mountain  iEtna ;  a 
suj^ect  certainly  very  proper  to  be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sub 
lime  description : 

Horrificis  joxta  tonat  Atna  minis. 
Interdomqae  atramprommptt  ad  aethera  nabem, 
IWbine  famantem  piceo,  et  candente  fayilla; 
Attollitqae  globos  flammamm,  et  sidera  lambit 
Interdum  scopulos,  avulsaque  viscera  mentis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sob  auras 
Com  gemttu  glomerat,  fondoqne  ezBttnat  imo.*  ma,  in.  671. 

Here,  after  several  ma^ificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  per- 
sonifying the  mountain  under  this  figure,  *^  eructans  viscera  cum 
gemitu,'^  belching  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan ;  which,  by  likening 
tiie  giountain  to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degrades  the  majesty  of  the 
description.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  al- 
ludes to  the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladus  lying  lAder  mount  ^tna; 
and  that  he  supposes  his  motions  and  tossings  to  have  occasioned 
Ihe  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the  description  of  a  sublime  ob- 
ject ;  and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a  burning  mountain,  are  infinite- 
ly more  lofty,  than  the  belchings  of  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The 
debasing  effect  of  the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  will  appear  in  a 
stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Blackmore's,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  had 
chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  description,  and  there- 
by (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humourously  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Sinking,)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in  afit  of  the  cholic 

iEtna^  and  all  the  burning  mountains,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  mbred  storms  of  wfaid 

"  Th«  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind, 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  iEStna  join'd. 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cUrad  she  rolls  on  high, 
By  tnms  hot  embers  from  her  entraQs  fly. 
And  flakes  of  mountinf  flames  that  lick  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown. 
And  shiver'd  by  the  frnxe,  come  piece-meal  down. 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 

Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  hoik  below.  drtdb*. 

fn  this  translation  of  Dryden*s,  the  debasing  Circumstance  to  which  I  ol;]eet  in  Cha 
eriginal,  is,  with  propriety,  omitted. 
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Bbvtt  op  to  rmge.  Mid  roviag'  oat  complaiiii 
As  torn  with  inward  gripes,  and  toitiirin|f  pain ; 
Laboaring,  thej  cast  their  drsadful  Tomit  rouall, 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  gromid. 

Sueh  instances  show  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upon  a  just 
selection  of  circumstances;  and  with  how  great  care  every  circum* 
stance  must  be  avoided,  which  by  bordering  in  the  least  upon  the 
mean  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the  tone  of  the 
emotion. 

Kit  shall  now  be  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the 
sublime  ?  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  where 
in  nature.  It  is  not  by  hunting  after  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetori- 
cal assistances,  that  we  can  expect  to  produce  it  No :  it  stands 
clear,  for  the  most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art  It 
«nust  conie  unsought,  if  it  comes  at  all;  and  be  the  natural  offspring 
of  a  strong  imagination. 

Est  Deus  in  nobis  ;  agitante  calcschnus  {Do. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a 
very  magnanimous  and  exalted  affection  ofthe  human  mind  is  dis- 
I^yed ;  thence,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit 
it  warm  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only 
proper  sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  composition^ 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to 
the  nature  ofthe  emotion  which  it  raises ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that 
elevating,  solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling, 
we  can  pronounce  it  sublime. 

From  the  accoimt  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime, it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never  be  long 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone ;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither  are  the  abilities  of 
any  human  writer  sufficient  to  furnish  a  long  continuation  of  uninter* 
rupted  sublime  ideas.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of 
imagination  should  sometimes  Hash  upon  us  like  lightnins  from 
heaven,  and  then  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  effulgence 
of  genius  breaks  forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than 
in  most  authors.  Shakspeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sublime. 
But  no  author  whatever  is  sublime  throughout  Some  indeed, 
there  are,  who,  by  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  an^ 
a  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their  whole  composition, 
preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sub- 
lime ;  for  which  reason  they  n^ay,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  the  name 
of  continued  sublime  writers;  and,  in  this  class,  we  may  justly  place 
Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  bad  one ;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime 
Persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  magnificent  words,  accumulated 
epithets,  and  a  certain  swelling  kind  of  expression,  by  rising  above 
what  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contributes  to,  or  even  forms,  the  sublime. 
N«>lhing  can  be  more  false.    In  all  the  instances  of  sublin^e  writing 
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which  I  have  given,  nothing  of  this  kind  appears.  "God  said,  lei 
"  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light"  This  is  striking  and  sublime. 
But  put  it  into  what  is  commonly  called  the  sublime  i»tyle :  "The 
"  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single 
"  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist ;"  and,  as  Boi'eau  has  well 
observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the  thought  is  fallen.  In 
general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the  thought,  not  in 
the  words;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will  for  the  most 
part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.  The  sublime, 
indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions ;  but  it  is  equally 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime, 
is  to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  will  be  found  to 
hold  without  exception,  that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  sim- 
plest in  their  style  ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a 
more  than  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endea- 
vouring to  magnify  his  subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immedi- 
ately suspect,  that,  feeble  in  sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  him- 
self by  mere  expresnon. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass,  on  all  that  la- 
boured apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or 
description,  which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime;  calling  on  their 
readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth  into  gene- 
ral, unmeaning  exclamations,  concerning  the  greatness,  terriblenes.s, 
or  majesty  of  the  object,  which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to 
describe  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

But  0  my  muM !  what  numben  wilt  thoa  find 

To  tins:  the  fiirioui  troops  in  battle  join'd  P  * 

Methinlca,  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound, 

The  victor*s  shouts,  and  dying  groans,  confound ;  &c. 

introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  spur 
up  himseli^  and  his  reader,  when  hf  finds  his  imagination  begin  to 
flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want 
of  such  as  are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison's  Campaign,  wliich  in 
several  places,  is  far  from  wanting  merit;  and  in  particular,  the  no- 
ted comparison  of  his  hero  to  the  angol  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly  sublime  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two:  the  frigid,  and 
the  bombast  The  frigid  consists,  in  degrading  an  object  or  senti- 
mentf  which  is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it;  or  by 
our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description  of  it.  This  betrays  entire 
s«hsence,  or  at  least  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this  there  are  abun- 
dance of  examples,  and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour, 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works;  the  in- 
stances taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these, 
I  had  occasion  already  to  give,  in  relation  to  m<  >unt  ^tna,  and  it 
were  needless  to  produce  any  more.  The  bombast  lies,  in  forcing 
an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  out  of  its  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise 
it  into  the  sublime;  or,  in  attempting  to  exalt  a  sublime  object  be 
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yond  all  nataral  and  reasonable  bounds.  Into  this  erroi,  which  b 
but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  sometimes  fall,  by  unluckily 
losizig  sight  of  the  true  point  of  the  sublime.  This  is  also  called 
fustian,  or  rant  Shakspeare,  a  great  but  incorrect  genius,  is  not 
unezceptiouable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  their  tragedies,  abound 
with  it 

Thus  far  of  the  Sublime,  of  which  I  have  treated  fully,  because  it 
is  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because  clear  and 
precise  ideas  on  this  head  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with 
m  critical  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which  I 
choose  to  make  ^t  this  time ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope 
it  win  be  afterwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instan* 
ces  of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  I  have 
done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can, 
from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby 
to  disparage  their  character  m  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  oc* 
casions  of  doing  equal  justice  to  their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  any  human  performance,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect. 
The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to  collect  instances  of  faults 
from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted 
from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the  method 
which  I  follow,  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best  authors  be  read 
with  plea.sure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their  beauties  from 
their  faults  ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is  worthy 
of  imitation  and  admiration. 


CtUESTIONS. 


Having  treated  of  ^ndeur  or  sub- 
limity in  external  objects  for  what 
does  the  way  seem  now  to  be  cleared? 
Why  may  the  sublime  in  writing  be 
examined  here  with  as  much  propriety 
as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  lec- 
tares  ?  What  evidence  have  we  that 
the  soblime  haa  oflen  been  employed 
m  a  looee  and  vas^ue  sense  ?  Why  is 
ihk  mentioned  7  What  is  the  tnie  sense 
sf  sublime  writing?  What  indefinite, 
and  therefore  very  improper  sense,  has 
often  been  applied  to  it?  If  this  were 
what,  would  be  the  conse- 
By  whom  is  the  snbFime  in 
improper  sense  often  \i»«ed  ?  Ilnn- 
does  be  eftt  oat ;  but  from  this  view,  in 


what  manner  does  he  frequency  de- 
part? How  is  tliis  illustrated?  What 
are  the  five  sources  of  the  sublime  point- 
ed out  by  him  ?  Of  this  plan,  what  is 
remarked  j  and  why  ?  From  this  what 
appears  ?  What  remarks  are  made  of 
Lon^nus,  as  a  critic  and  a  writer? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  our  author 
to  give  his  opinion  of  his  work  jand 
why  should  it  be  consulted  ?  Where 
must  the  foundation  of  the  sublime  in 
composition  be  laid  ?  When  is  the  de- 
scription not  entitled  to  come  under  this 
class  ?  What  objects  does  this  exclude  ? 
How  must^the  object  be  sex  before  us, 
and  described?  On  whatdoeathis  princi- 
pally depends  ?    If  his  own  feelings  be 
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.angmd,  :?hat  wiD  be  the  consequence  ? 
Where  ^o  we  generally  find  the  moet 
itrikiiig  instances  ot  the  sublime?  To 
whac  are  tiie  early  ages  of'  the  world 
peculiarly  favouraole ;  why ;  and  how 
IB  this  illustrated?  To  what  is  the 
change  undergone  hi  the  progress  of 
Mciety  more  favourable  ?  In  wSeit  wri- 
tinsrs  do  we  find  the  highest  instances 
•t^  the  sublime  ?  Of  the  descriptions  of 
the  deity,  in  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  iflustrations  are  given  from  the 
18th  Psalm,  and  drom  the  prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk?  Mliat  instance  is  given  by 
Loni^nus,  and  what  is  said  of  it?  In 
what  language  is  the  same  thought 
'  magnificently  amplified  by  Isaiah? 
What  paaeage  in  ine  Psalms  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head ;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  To  what  does  Ho- 
mer owe  much  of  his  grandeur  ?  What, 
to  ever^  reader  of  the  lUad,  presents  fre- 
quent instances  of  sublime  writing? 
What  often  heightens  the  majesty  of 
his  warlike  scenes  ?  Hence,  on  what 
passacre  has  Longinus  bestowed  high 
and  just  commendations?  What  is  said 
•f  the  passage  in  the  20th  book,  where 
all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engage- 
ment Z  Repeat  it  In  Ossian,  what  are 
particularly  favourable  to  the  sublime? 
What  does  he  poaaesB?  In  what  does  he 
pot  deal ;  how  does  he  throw  ibrth  his 
images;  and  what  is  the  efifect?  For 
what  do  we  look  among  poets  of  more 
polished  times;  and  wiiy?  Where 
dwells  the  sublime,  and  with  what 
does  it  materially  amociate  itself?  Re- 
peat the  passatfe.  Wliat  is  said  of  it  ? 
Why  have  these  instances  been  pro- 
duced ?  To  what  are  they  respectively 
exposed?  Why  is  a  defect,  either  in 
conciseness  or  simplicity,  hurtful,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  sublime?  Re- 
peat Lncan's  amplification  of  Cssar's 
address  to  the  pilot  Why  is  rhyme  un- 
favourable to  the  sublime ;  and  what, 
in  it,  weakens  the  native  force  of  sub- 
limity? What  tends  farther  to  enfeeble 
h?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter  ? 
Of  Pope's  translation,  what  is  remark- 
ed? 

Of  our  blank  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  author  is  the  fullest 
proof  of  this  ifiven?  Repeat  the  illus- 
tration.  What  is  Paid  of  it?  What  is 
mentioned  as  another  necessur}"  requi- 


site to  the  sublime  ?  From  what  does  it 
arise ;  what  does  it  s^pose ;  and  why  1 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  the 
great  art  of  the  writer,  and  the  diffi- 
culty, of  sublime  descriptbn,  lies  here? 
In  order  to  render  a  storm  or  a  tempest 
sublime  in  description,  what  is  requi> 
site  ?  Repeat  the  passage  in  which  this 
is  happily  efiected  by  Virgil.  Of  this 
description,  what  is  said  ?  What,  when 
descriptk>n  is  meant  to  be  sublime,  seems 
not  to  have  been  sufficientlv  attended 
to?  When  may  a  writer's  descriptions 
have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be 
beautiful;  and  why?  Why  is  the  case 
quite  different  with  the  sublime?  Of 
the  nature  of  the  emotk>n  aimed  at  by 
the  sublime,  what  is  dbserved ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  said  of  Milton's  descrip- 
tbn  of  the  battle  of  the  angels  ?  Repeat 
it.  How  has  Claudius  rendered  this 
idea  burlesc[ue  and  ridiculous?  What 
description  m  Vir^l  is  also  censurable? 
Repeat  it.  What  is  said  of  this  descrip- 
tk)n?  How  will  the  debasing  effect  of 
the  idea  here  presented,  appear  in  a 
still  stronger  light?  What  do  such  in- 
stances ahow?  Where  are  the  proper 
sources  of  the  sublime  to  be  lound? 
How  can  we  not  exjpect  to  produce  it? 
Of  what  does  it,  for  the  most  part 
stand  clesir ;  how  must  it  come :  and 
of  what  must^t  be^the  natural  ofiP* 
spring?  Whence  may  we  draw  the 
sublime?  In  judging  of  any  striking 
beauty  in  composition,  to  what  must 
we  attend ;  and  when  only  can  we  pro- 
nounce it  sublime  ?  Why  cannot  the 
emotbn  of  the  subUme  be  protracted? 
What  is  the  utmost  that  we  can  ex- 
pect? In  whom  does  this  effulgence 
frequently  break  forth  with  great  lus- 
tre ?  Of  the  writings  of  some  few  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Demosthenes  and  Pla- 
to, what  is  observed  ?  What  is  remark- 
ed of  what  is  called  a  sublime  style : 
and  what  are  persons  apt  to  imagme? 
How  does  it  appear  that  nothing  can 
be  more  false  than  this  opinion  is  ?  Ot 
this  illustration,  what  has  Boileau  ob- 
served? In  general,  in  all  good  wri- 
tings, where  does  the  sublime  lie ;  and 
what  follows?  What  expreaaions  does 
the  sublime  reject ;  and  of  being  sub- 
lime, in  what  does  the  great  secret  lie  / 
What  will  be  found  to  hold  without 
exception;  and  what  follows?  On 
what  must   we  paas  the  same  unlk 
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Tourable  jud^^ent  ?  Into  what  error 
of  this  kind  has  Mr.  Addison  fallen  ? 
Repeat  the  passage.  For  what  pur- 
pose are  introductions  of  this  kind  used  3 
and  what  are  they  like  1  By  this  ob- 
servation, what  is  not  meant ;  and 
why  ?  what  two  faults  are  the  oppo- 
site to  the  subline  1  In  what  does  the 
frigid  consist ;  what  does  it  betray,  and 
what  examples  are  ^iven?  In  what 
does  the  bombast  lie?  How  may 
writers  of  ^renins  sometimes  fall  into 
this  error  1  What  examples  are  given  ? 
Why  has  our  author  treated  thus  fril- 
ly of  the  sublime  ?  What  observation 
does  he  here,  once  for  all,  make  ?  Of 
what  has  he,  thereby,  no  intention  ? 
Why  does  he  not  coUect  his  instances 
offadtslrom  bad  writers?  To  what 
does  he  think  the  method  which  he  ibl- 
lowa  will  contribute? 
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LECTITRi:  T# 


BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OP  TASTE 

As  sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  composition, 
and  forms  one  of  the' highest  excellences  of  eloquence  and  of  po- 
etry, it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary t6  (fiscuss  so  particularly  all  the  o^er  pleasures  that  arise 
from  taste,  as  some  of  them  have  less  relation  to  our  main  subject 
On  beauty  only  I  shall  make  several  observations,  both  as  the  sub- 

Iect  b  curious,  and  as  it  tends  to  improve  taste,  and  to  discover  the 
bundation  of  several  of  the  graces  of  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is  very 
distinguishable  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ; 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much,  but 


^  See  HutcfaiBflon's  Inquiry  concerning'  Beauty  and  Virtue .'— Gerard  on  Taste,  chap 
iiL  !— ^Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  SuUime  and  Beautiful :— >Elenicnta  ol 
Criticisiiu  chap.  iiL :— Spectator,  voL  vL :-- Sasay  on  the  Ploamues  of  Taste. 
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produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sublimity  raises  a  feeling,  too  vio* 
lent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  beauty 
admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  much  greater 
variety  of  objects  than  sublimity;  to  a  variety  indeed  so  great,  that 
the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  difier  considerably,  not 
in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word 
in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty. 
It  is  applied  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or 
the  ear  j  to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of  writing ;  to  many  dis- 
ppsitions  of  the  mind  ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  sci- 
ence. We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower ;  a  beautiful 
poem ;  a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety  of 
object^,  to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  'agree,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise, 
must  be  a  very  difficult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt  Ob- 
jects denominated  beauliful,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  one  quality  Common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  se- 
veral different  principles  in  human  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion 
which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature ;  and  therefore, 
has  the  common  name  of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by 
different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  as- 
signing^ the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  parti- 
cular, uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as  this  funda- 
mental quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  admit  that  this 
accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply 
this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colour, 
for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And 
even  in  external  figured  objects  it  does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty 
is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity;  seeing 
many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  at 
all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Lajring 
systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to  give 
an  enumeration  of  several  of  tiiose  classes  of  objects  in  which  beau- 
ty most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  out,  as  far  as  I  can,  the 
separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  affords,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  mi- 
formity,  nor  any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned  as  the 
foundation  of  beauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive  certain  modifi 
cations  of  the  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than  others.  And  we 
see  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sensi^tion  varies  in  different 
persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  colours.  It  is  probable, 
that  association  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some  cases,  on  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance,  may  ap- 
pear more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  rum 
1ircMRiei^t8  and  ^<»pni>!s:  wK»f#».  w'*h  ^nnocence;  blue*  with  the  sereni- 
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cy  of  tbe  sky.  Independent  of  aaaociations  of  this  kind,  all  that 
we  can  farther  obsenre  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for 
beauty  are,  generally,  delicate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such  are  those 
paintings  with  which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works, 
and  which  art  strives  in  vain  to  imitate ;  as  the  feathers  of  severai 
kinds  of  birds,  the  leayes  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  eo* 
lours  exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  These 
present  to  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring;  and 
have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical  description 
in  all  countries. 

From  eolour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms  of 
beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.  Regulaiity  first  occurs  to 
be  noticed  as  a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is  meant,  one 
which  we  perceive  to  be  formed  according  to  some  certain  rule, 
and  not  left  arbitrary,  or  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  .parts. 
Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by 
their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.  .  We  must  not,  however,  con- 
clude, that  all  figures  please  in  proportion  to  their  regularity ;  or  that 
regularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief,  foundation  of  beauty  in  figure. 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a  much 
more  powerful  principle  of  beauty;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  great 
deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that  are  designed  mer«Sy  to 
please  the  eye.  1  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  ap« 
pears  beautUiil  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  sugges- 
ting the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a 
greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  with 
fiiose  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule. 
It  is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist, 
hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety  with  an  apparent 
neglect  of  regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  afker 
a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  exact  prop^^ 
tton  of  parts;  and  by  being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye:  for  this 
flood  reason,  that,  being  works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the 
oeUer  suited  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed.  But  plants, 
'  flowers,  and  leaves,  are  full  of  variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  ca- 
nal is  an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison  of  tbe  meanders  of  rivers. 
Cones  and  i^rramids  are  beautiful;  but  trees  growing  in  their  natural 
wilderness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when  trimmed  into  py* 
ramids  and  cones.  The  apartments  of  a  house  must  be  regular  is 
their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  a  gar 
den  which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly  dis 

fusting,  if  it  haa  as  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  » 
welling-4io>Jse.      « 

Mr.  Hozarth,  in  bis  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  figure** 
bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those 
bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines, 
on  which,  according  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends ; 
and  he  has  illustrated  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising 
number  of  instances.  The  one  is  the  >vaving  line,  or  a  curve  bend- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S 
H 
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This  he  calls  the  line  of  beauty ;  and  shows  how  often  it  is  found 
in  shells,  flowers,  and  such  other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  as  is 
common  also  in  the  figures  desired  hy  painters  and  sculptors,  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration.  The  other  line,  which  he  calls  the  line 
of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  of  the  instances  he 
gives  of  it  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns,  also  exhibit  it  In 
all  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly  appears  to  be  so 
material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err  much  when 
be  defines  die  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art  of  varjnng 
welL  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters,  derives, 
according  to  him,  its  <:hief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bending 
and  variation  from  the  stiff  regularity  of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure. 
Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing ;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  ^^caeteris 
paribus,^'  preferred  to  those  in  rest  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  mo- 
tion that  belongs  to  the  beautiful;  for  when  it  is  very  swift,  or  very 
forcible.  Such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The 
motion  of  a  bird  gliding  through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the 
swiftness  with  which  lightning  darts  through  the  heavens,  is  magnifi- 
cent and  astonishing.  And  here,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
sensations  of  sublime  and  beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by 
very  distant  boundaries;  but  are  capable,  in  several  instances,  oi 
approaching  towards  each  other.  Thus,  a  smooth  running  stream 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature:  as  it  swells  gradually 
into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  sublime. 
A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading  ancient  oak,  is  a 
venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morning  is 
beautiful;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to 
hold  very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  in  an  undulating  waving  direction;  and  motion  upwards  is,  com* 
monly  too,  more  agreeable  than  motion  downwards.  The  easy  cur- 
ling motion  of  flame  and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object 
singularly  agreeable :  and  here  Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs 
upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.  That  artist  observes,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  all  the  common  and  necessary  motions  for  the  business  of 
life,  are  performed  by  men  in  straight  or  plain  lines :  but  that  all 
the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  in  waving  lines: 
an  observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all  who  study 
the  s^race  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of 
L:efiiity ;  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all^eet,  and  thereby 
render  the  beaUty  both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flow- 
vrs,  trees,  animals,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  colour,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure,  and  sometimes  also 
with  the  motion  of  the  object  Although  each  of  these  produce  a 
separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they  are  of  siich  a  similar  nature, 
as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general  perception  of  beauty^ 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause:  for  beauty  b  al  - 
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ways  eonceiyed  by  us,  as  something  residing  in  the  object  which 
raises  the  pleasant  sensation ;  a  sort  of  glory  whieh  dwells  upon,  and 
invests  it  Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural 
iandseape,  where  there  is  a  sufiScient  variety  of  objects;  fields  in 
verdure,  scattered  trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  anim^ 
grazing.  If  to  these  be  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art, 
which  suit  such  a  scene:  as  a  bridge  with  arches  over  a  river,  smoke 
rising  from  cottages  in  the  midst,  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a 
fine  building  seen  by  the  rising  sun ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest 
pofection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and  placid  sensation  which  character* 
izes  beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste  fwmed  for  catching  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  such  seenes  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for 
all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  humaa  countenance  is  more  complex  than  any 
that  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  an* 
ttng  from  the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion ;  and  the  beauty  of 
figure,  arising  bom  the  lines  which  form  the  difierent  features  of  the 
face.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  a 
mysterious  expression,  which  it  conveys^of  the  qualities  of  the  mind; 
ai  good  sense,  or  good  humour ;  of  sprightliness,  candour,  benevo- 
lence, sensibility,  or  other  amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  certain  conformation  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea 
with  certain  moral  qualities;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or 
by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion,  and  to  read  the  mind  in  the 
countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor  is  indeed  easy  to 
resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowledged,  that  what  gives  the 
human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing  beauty,  is  what  is  called 
its  expression ;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conceived  to  show  of  internal 
moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  the 
mind  which,  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance,  orby  words,  or 
by  actions,  always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  beauty. 
Tliere  are  two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities ;  one  is  of  the  high  and 
the  great  virtues,  which  require  extraordinary  efTorts,  and  turn  upon 
dangers  and  sufferings ;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  plea- 
sores,  and  contempt  of  death.  These,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  for* 
mer  lecture,  excite  in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  The  other  class  is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  softer  and  gentler  kind  ;  as  compassion,  mildness^ 
friendship,  and  generosity.  These  raise  in  the  beholder  a  sensation 
of  pleasure,  so  much  akin  to  that  produced  by  beautiful  external 
objects,  that,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  same  head. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  art* 
ses  from  design  or  art;  or  in  other  wprds,  from  the  perception  ol 
means  being  Mlapted  to  an  end ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing  \  »eing  weU  . 
fitted  to  answer  &e  design  of  the  whole.  When,  in  consl  dering  the 
stractiire  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  we  observe  how  all  the  parts  the  roots., 
the  stem,  the  bark,  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and 
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nutriment  of  the  whole;  much  more  when  we  surrey  all  the  pait5 
and  memljers  of  a  living  animal,  or  when  we  examine  any  of  the 
carious  works  of  art;  such  as  a  clock,  a  ship,  or  any  nice  machine* 
the  pleasure  which  we  have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  founded  on  this 
sense  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the  perception  of 
beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  orany  of  the  causes  for* 
merly  mentioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  it,  if  finely  engraved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes  me  as 
beautiful  in  the  former  sense;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish,  figures 
finely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  spring  and  the 
wheels^and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery,  my  pleasure 
*then  arises  wholly *from  the  view  of  that  admirable  art,  with  which 
00  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to  unite,  for  one 
purpose. 

This  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influ- 
ence over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which 
we^iscover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and 
lU  the  orders  of  architecture.  Let  the  ornamentsof  a.building  beever 
80  fine  and  elegantin  themselves,  yet,  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense 
of  fitness  and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like 
<lisagreeable  objects.  Twisted  columns,  forinstance,  are  undoubted- 
ly ornamental;  but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  al- 
ways displease  when  they  are  made  use  of  to  suppoit  any  part  of  a 
building  that  is  massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial 
arop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whatever,  without  being  led, 
hy  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and 
of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to  this 
designand  end.  When  their  propriety  is  clearly  discerned,  the  work 
teems  always  to  have  some  beauty;  but  when  there  is  a  total  want  of 
propriety,  it  never  fails  of  ap[>earing  deformed .  Our  sense  of  fitness 
and  de9ign,therefore,  is  so  powerful,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among 
oar  perceptions,  as  to  regukte,  in  a  great  measure,  oar  other  ideas  of 
beauty :  an  observation  which  I  the  rather  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  all  who  study  composition  should  carefully  attend 
to  iL  For,  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any  work  of  ge- 
nius, we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works,  a  fitness,  or  adjust- 
flKnt  of  means  to  the  end  whieh  the  author  is  su))posed  to  have  in 
view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his  figures  ever  so  ele- 
gant, yet,  if  they  are  ontof  place,  if  they  are  not  proper  parts  of  that 
wbole,  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  all  their  beauty,  nay, 
from  beauties  they  are  converted  into  deformities.  Such  power  has 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  eongmity,  ta  produce  a  total  transformation 
of  an  object  whose  qipearance  otherwise  would  have  been  beautiful. 

After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now 
o9iy  remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  dis- 
oomrse;  a  term  commonly  n^pd  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  unde- 
tcranined.  For  it  is  applied  to  all  that  pleases,  erither  in  style  or  sen- 
timent, from  whtttevorprinciplethat  pleasure  flows;  and  a  beautifiil 
poem  or  oration  means,  in  common  laixguage,  no  other  than  a  goor! 
one,  or  one  weU  conqmsed.    In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  wovd  isal 
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together  indefinite,  and  points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beau* 
ty.  There  is,  however,  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in 
which  beauty  of  writing  characterizes  a  particular  manner ;  when  it  is 
used  to  signify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style 
or  sentiment  for  which  some  authors  have  been  peculiarly  distin* 
guished.  In  thissense,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remarkably  sulv 
lime,  nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor  uncommonly  sparkling;  but 
such  as  i-aises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of  the  gentle,  placid  kind, 
similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  in 
nature;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor  agitates  it  very 
much,  but  difiuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and  pleasing 
serenity.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character ;  and  iS 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given  of  it 
Fenelon,  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be  gives , 
as  another  example.  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  risingon  oe* 
casions  into  thesublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  isdistiaguished 
by  the  character  of  beauty  and  grace.,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Among 
orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  tte  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms;  as  next  to  sublimityi 
it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste;  and  as  the 
consideration  of  the  different  appearances,  and  principles  of  beauty^ 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  o  jly  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or 
beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  other 
principles  also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
by  every  writer  on  this  subject  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of 
this  quality  alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable 
emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  gene- 
rally among  mankind.  Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long 
familiar,  make  too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an  agreeable  exercise 
to  our  faculties.  New  and  strange  objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its 
dormant  state  by  giving  it  a  quick  and  pleasing  imfxilse.  HencOi 
in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  fiction  and 
romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of  a  more  lively  and 
pungent  nature,  than  that  produced  by  beauty;  but  much  shorter, 
in  its  continuance.  For  if  the  object  have  in  itself  no  charms  to 
hold  our  attention,  the  shining  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  novelty  sochi 
wears  off. 

Besides  novelfy,  imitation  is  another  source*  of  pleasUio  to  taste. 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms,  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  imagination ;  which  fonn,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  class.  For 
all  imitation  affords  some  pleasure;  not  only  the  imitation  of  beauti* 
ful  or  great  objects,  by  reealling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  which  such  objects  themselves  exhibited ;  but  even  objects 
which  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  teni- 
blf  or  deformed,  please  as  xn  a  secondary  or  represeniod  yie w* 
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The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belone  also  to  taste :  there 
is  no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  beauty  orsublimity, 
but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musical 
sound.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers^  and  even  of  the 
more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of  prose.  Wit,  humour^  and 
ridicule,  likewise  open  a  variety  of  pleasures  of  taste,  quite  distinct 
from  any  that  we  have  yet  considered.  • 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  farther  the  subject  of 
the  pleasures  of  taste.  I  have  opened  some  of  the  general  princi- 
ples ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject 
If  the  question  be  put,  to  what  class  of  those  pleasures  of  taste  which 
I  have  enumerated,  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred  which  we  receive 
from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine  writing?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any 
one,  but  to  them  all.  This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse 
possess,  that  they  encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides, 
and  have  power  to  exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of 
objects  only,  but  almost  the  whole  of  those  which  eive  pleasure  to 
taste  and  imagination ;  whether  that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity, 
from  beauty  in  its  different  forms,  from  design,  and  art,  from  mond 
sentiment,  from  novelty^  from  harmony,  from  wit,  humour,  and  ridi- 
cule. To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent  of  a  person's  taste 
lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in  hiS'  power  to  re* 
ceive  the  gratification  of  it 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  sup- 
plying taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  cirele  of  pleasures, 
they  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imita- 
tion and  description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art  Of  all  the 
means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images 
of  real  objects,  and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions 
to  those  which  are  raised  by  me  original,  none  is  so  full  and  exten- 
sive as  that  which  is  executed  by  words  and  writing.  Through  the 
assistance  of  this  happy  invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  m  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before 
the  mind,  in  colours  very  strong  and  lively.  Hence  it  is  usual  among 
critical  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative 
or  mimetic  arts;  they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  sculpture, 
and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before  them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  poetics;  and, 
^nce  his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among  modern  au- 
thors. But  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision 
is  possible  into  critical  language,  I  mujt  observe,  that  this  manner 
of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neither  discourse  in  general,  nor  po- 
etry in  particular,  can  be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must 
distinguish  betwixt  imitation  and  aescription,  which  are  ideas  that 
should  not  be  confounded.  Imitation  is  performed  by  means  of 
somewhat  that  has  a  natural  likeness  and  resemblance  to  the  thing 
imitated,  and  of  consequence  is  understood  by  all:  such  are  statues 
and  pictures.  Description,  again,  is  the  raising  in  the  mind  the 
conception  of  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  instituted 
•ymbolsy  understXKxJf  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  insUtution  of 
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them ;  such  are  words  and  writing.  Words  have  no  natural  re 
aemblance  to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  tite  employed  to  siff 
nify ;  but  a  statue  or  a  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the  original 
And  therefore  imitation  and  description  differ  considerably  in  theit 
nature  from  each  other.  i 

As  far,  indeed,  as  the  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speaking  ;  aujd,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  theix 
mouths,  represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  supposed 
to  hold  ;  so  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  narrative 
or  descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  Who. 
for  instance,  would  call  Virgil's  description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  firsi 
^neid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm?  If  we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  ^ 
battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock  fight,  or  representa 
tion  of  a  battle  on  the  stage,  but  would  never  apprehend,  that  it 
meant  one  of  Homer's  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I  admit,  at  thr 
same  time,  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their  principa' 
effect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the  ideas  of  things  which  we 
do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be  , 
forgotten,  that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous ;  that  the} 
import  different  means  of  effecting  the  same  end ;  and  of  course 
make  different  impressions  on  the  mind.* 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in  gene 
ral,  as  imitative  or  descriptive ;  it  is  evident  that  their  whole  pow 
er,  in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  the 
sigiiificancy  of  words.     As  their  excellency  flows  altogether  from 
this  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  further  inquiries, 


*  Though  ID  the  execution  of  particular  parts,  poetry  is  certaioly  descriptive  rather 
than  imitatiyc,  yet  there  b  a  qualified  sense  in  which  poetry,  in  the  general,  may  be 
termed  an  iroitatiYe  art.  The  subject  of  the  poet  ^as  Dr.  Gerard  has  shown  in  the  ap« 
pendix  to  his  £ssay  on  Taste)  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation,  not  of  things  really  exist* 
ing,  but  of  the  course  of  nature :  that  is,  a  feigned  representation  of  such  events,  or 
such  scenes,  as  though  they  never  had  a  being,  yet  might  have  existed ;  and  which, 
therefore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a  resemblance  to  nature.  It  was  probably  io 
this  sense,  that  Aristotle  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art.  How  far  either  the  imitation 
or  the  description  which  poetry  employs,  is  superior  to  the  imitative  powers  of  paint 
bg  and  music^  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  treatise  on  music,  painting,  and 
poetry.  The  chief  advantage  which  poetry,  or  discourse  in  general,  enjoys,  is,  thai 
whereas,  by  the  nature  of  his  art,  the  painter  is  confined  to  the  representation  of  a  shi- 
gle  moment,  writing  and  discourse  can  trace  a  transaction  through  its  whole  pro* 
gress.  That  moment,  indeed,  which  the  painter  pitches  upon  lor  the* subject  of  his 
picture,  he  may  be  said  to  exhibit  with  more  advantage  than  the  poet  or  orator ;  ina** 
much  as  he  sets  before  us,  in  one  view,  all  the  minute  concurring  circumstances  of 
the  event  which  happens  in  one  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature ) 
while  discourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in  succession,  and  by  means  of  a  detail 
which  is  tn  danger  of  Incoming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  clear ;  or,  if  r  jt  t'  .Vus,  is  in 
danger  of  being  obscure.  But  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  has  chosen,  the  paintei 
beinf  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  same  action  or  event ; 
and  he  is  subject  to  this  farther  defect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit  obfectfl  as  they  appear 
to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfecdy  delineate  characters  and  M.otin»cuU,  whic»i  «j[« 
the  poblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  description.  The  power  if  repr  <ientiiig  beta 
with  full  advantage,  gives  a  high  siqicriority  to  discoorie  and  ^/ultbg,  itbove  ao  '^ — 
imitative  arts.    . 
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[lect.  ? 


begin  at  this  fountain-head.  I  shaily  therefore,  in  the  next  lecture, 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  language  :  of  the  origin,  the  pro- 
gress, and  construction  of  which,  I  purpose  to  treat  at  some  length. 


Q^UESTIOirS* 


Why  was  it  Deceasaiy  to  treat  ofi 
mibliiBity  at  aume  length?  Why  will 
it  not  be  neceaaaty  to  cEscuaa,  so  parti- 
colarly,  all  the  other  pleasures  that 
arise  irom  tastel  Why  are  several  ob- 
servations niade  on  beauty  ?  Beauty, 
next  to  sublimity,  aflbrdin^  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination,  what  is 
tlie  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it 
raises  ?  To  how  great  a  variety  of  ob- 
jeclB  does  it  extend ;  and  hence  what 
follows?  To  what  is  it  applied ;  and  of 
what  do  we  currently  talk?  Hence, 
what  may  we'  easily  perceive?  By 
what  means  do  objects,  denommated 
beautiful,  please?  Why  has  the 
a^^jreeable  emotion  which  they  .all 
raise,  the  common  name  of  beauty 
given  to  it?  For  assigning  what,  have 
hypotheses  been  framed  7  What  has 
been  ihsisted  on,  as  the  fundamental 
cjaality  of  beauty?  When  does  this 
principle  apply ;  and  when  does  it  not  ? 
Why  does  not  this  principle  hold  in  ex- 
ternal figured  objects?  Laying  sys- 
tems of  t£s  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what 
is  proposed  ?  What  aflbnis  the  simplest 
Instance  of  beauty  ?  Here,  what  can- 
not be  assigned  as  the  fundamental 
quality  of  beauty?  To  what  only  can 
we  refer  it ;  and  what  do  we  accord- 
ingly see?  What,  is  it  probable,  in 
some  cases,  has  some  influence;  and 
what  examples  are  given?  Indepen- 
dent of  asBociatioDs  of  this  kind,  what  ^is 
all  that  can  be  thrther  observed  con- 
cerning colours?  What  instances  arc 
mentioned  ?  Of  these,  what  is  said  ? 
From  colour,  to  what  do  we  proceed ; 
and  of  lis  beauty,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  it,  wlip*  ''-st  occurs  to  be  noticed  as 
a  source  of  beauty ;  and  by  it  what  is 
,  meant?  Wlxat  examples  are  given? 
Wliat  must  we  not,  however,  conclude  ? 
On  the  contrary,  what  is  a  more  pow- 
erful principle  of  beauty ;  and  where  is  it 
studied  ?  why  is  our  author  inclined  to 
think  regularity  ap{)eaiis  beautiful ;  and 


with  what  have  these  always  a  great 
connexion  ?  Of  the  course  pursued  by 
nature,  what  is  clear?  Of  cabmetK, 
doors,  and  windows,  what  is  observed ; 
and  why  do  they  please?  Of  a  straight 
canal,  of  cones  and  pyramids,  and  of 
the  apartments  of  a  house,  what  is 
said  ?  What  has  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  observed?  (Jpon 
what  two  tines  does  he  pitch;  and 
what  does  he  call  them  ?  In  what  is  the 
line  of  beauty  fimnd ;  and  in  what,  the 
line  of  grace  ?  How  does  he  define  the 
art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms;  and 
why?  What  ramishes  smother  source 
of  bcffiiuty;  and  what  is  sEud  of  it? 
What  motion  only  belong  to  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  why  f  How  is  this  illustra- 
ted? Here,  what  is  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve? How  is  this  observation  illus- 
trated from  a  young  tree,  and  an  an- 
cient oak ;  and  from  the  morning  and 
evening?  In  the  beauty  of  motion^ 
what  in  general,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true  f  What  may  be  instanced  a^  an 
object  singularly  agreeable?  Of  the 
common  and  necessary  motions  for  the 
business  of  life,  and  or  the  graceful  and 
ornamental  movements,  what  does  Mr. 
Hogarth  very  ingeniously  observe  ?  Of 
ihe  union  of  colour,  Ggure,  and  motion, 
in  many  beautiful  objects,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  how  is  this  illustrated  1 
Of  the  sensatioa  produced  by  each  of 
these,  what  is  said;  and  why?  In 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  most  complete 
assemblage  of  beautiful  objects  present- 
ed? How  may  this  be  rendered  the 
highest  source  of  that  gay,  cheerful, 
and  placid  sensation,  that  characterizes 
beauty?  What  is  a  neceseary  requisite 
for  all  who  attempt  poetical  de6criptk>n? 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  human  counte- 
nance, what  is  remarked;  and  what 
does  i(  include?  But  on  what  does  its 
chief  beauty  depend  7  What  belongs 
not  to  us  now  to  inquire ;  and  what  is 
certain? 
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To  what  oiMerratioD  dues  this  lead? 
How  are  then  oaalitiea  divided ;  what 
IB  the  fint,  on  what  do  they  tuin,  and 
what  emotion  do  they  excite  ?  Ofwhat 
viitueB  IB  the  other  claas?  Of  the  Ben- 
sation  which  theee  raise,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  From  what  does  a  species  of 
beauty,  dkitiDCt  from  any  wnich  has 
been  mentioned,  ariae  7  In  the  examina- 
tionB  of  what  iv  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  whdjy  founaed  on  this  sense  of 
beauty;  and  nom  what  is  it  altogether 
di&rent?  How  is  this iUustrated  in  the 
cTfaminatinn  of  a  watch?  Of  what  is 
this  sense  of  beauty;  in  fitness  and  de- 
ofinai,  the  fisundaticm  i  Of  the  ornaments 
of  a  boHdini?.  what  is  obeerved ;  and 
how  is  this  utustrated  ?  In  the  exami- 
nation ofanv  work,  to  what  are  we  na- 
tomUy  ledi  When  does  the  work 
seem  to  have  aome  beauty :  and  when 
does  it  appear  deformed  T  What  obser- 
vation f<Mk>wB :  and  why  is  it  made  ? 
How  iB  it  fblly  illustrated  in  an  epic 
poem,  a  histonr,  an  oration,  or  any 
wkof  j^enins  ?  What  epeciesi  ofbeau- 
ty  remans  to  be  noticed?  From  what 
(foes  it  appear  that  this  term  is  used  in 
a  sense  altogether  loose  and  undeter^ 
mined?  Of  uie  word  in  this  sense,  what 
isobserved  ?  When  does  beauty  of  wri- 
ting characterize  a  particular  manner? 
In  this  Bense,  what  does  it  denote? 
What  writers  of  this  class  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  what  is  said  of  ihdm  ?  Why 
has  beauty  been  traced  through  a  va- 
riety of  f<HTQs?  Objects  deriving  their 
power  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  imagi- 
nation, from  other  principles  besides 
beauty  and  sublimity,  what  is  the  firat 
that  is  mentkmed ;  what  is  said  of  it ; 
and  hence  what  passion  arises?  Of 
o^ects  and  ideas  that  are  familiar,  and 
ofthose  that  are  new  and  strange,  what 
iff  observed;  and  hence  what  arises? 
Why  is  the  emotion  raised  by  novelty, 
thoiigh  of  a  more  lively  and  pun^rent 
natiire,  yet  much  shorter  in  its  contmu- 
ance,  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
beauty?  What  is  another  source  of 
pleasure  to  taste;  and  to  what  does  it 
eiverise?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  theee  form  a  very  extensive  class? 
Of  the  influence  of  melody  and  harmo- 
ny, as  sources  of  pleasure  to  tastCL  what 
is  obflerved ;  and  hence  what  follows? 
Of  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  as  sources 
of  pleasure  to  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
To  what  class  is  tne  pleasure  which 
I 


we  receive  from  poetry,  eloquence,  er 
fine  writing,  to  be  referred  ?  W  hat  sin- 
gular advantage  do  writing  and  dis- 
course possess?  From  what  do  elo- 
quence and  poetry  derive  the  hurh 
power  of  supplying  the  taste  aim  Uie 
unagxnatk>n  with  so  wide  a  field  ct 
pleasures;  and  what  follows?  From 
the  asBiBtance  of  this  happy  invent  ioo, 
what  advantages  are  aerived,  and 
hence  how  do  critical  writers  usually 
speak  of  discourse?  With  \vhat  do 
they  compare  it?  Where,  and  by  whom 
was  tl^  Bt}[le  fiiBt  introduced ;  and 
what  has  it  since  acquired  ?  In  criticaJ 
language,  what  is  d*  consequence; 
ana  what  IbllowB  ?  Between  what 
ideas  must  we  distinguiBh?  How  is 
imitatfon  peiftnned  ?  What  is  descrip- 
tion ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
imitation  and  description  di^r  consi- 
derably in  their  nature  from  each 
other?  How  far  may  the  poet's  art  be 
called  imitative,  and  in  wnat  compoo- 
tx»s  iB  this  the  caae  ?  In  what  can  n 
not,  with  prtmriety,  be  so  called ;  and 
how  is  this  illustrated?  In  what  is  it 
admitted  that  imitation  and  descrip- 
tion agree;  yet  what  should  not  be 
forgotten?  from  what  is  the  power 
of  poetry  and  discourse  evidently  de- 
rived ?  Upon  what,  in  the  next  lecture, 
shall  we  enter ;  and  why  ? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Beauty. 

A.  llie  nature  of  beauty. 

B.  Hypotheses  of  beauty. 

0.  The  beauty  of  oolounii 
D.  Thebeau^  of  figures. 

a.  Mr.  Hogarth's  Analysis  of 
Beauty, 
s.  Motion  a  source  of  beauty. 
r.  Thb  union  of  cokmr,  figure^  and 

motion, 
e.  The  beauty  of  the  human  coui^ 

tenance. 
H.  Moral  qualities. 

1.  The  beauty  of  design. 
J.  Beauty  in  writing. 

2.  Novelty. 

3.  Imitation. 

4.  Melody  and  harmony. 

5.  Wit,  humour,  and  ndicule. 

6.  Writiii|j  and  discourse. 

A.  Imitation  and  description. 
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LECTURE  \I. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Having  finished  my  observations  on  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which 
were  meant  to  be  introductonr  to  the  principal  subject  of  these  lec- 
tureSy  I  now  be^  to  treat  oi  language ;  which  is  Ihe  foundation  Oi 
the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  considerable 
discussion ;  and  there  are  few  sulbjects  belonging  to  polite  litera- 
ture, which  more  merit  such  a  discussion.  I  shall  first  give  a  histo- 
ry of  the  rise  and  progress  of  lan^;uage  in  several  particulars,  from 
its  early  to  its  more  amrancel  periods ;  which  shall  be  followed  by 
a  similar  history  of  tiie  rise  ana  progress  of  writing.  I  shall  next 
give  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language,  on  the  principles 
of  universal  grammar ;  and  shall,  lastly,  apply  tiiese  observations 
more  particulariy  to  die  English  tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  cer- 
tain articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas. 
By  articulate  sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  •f  simple  voice 
or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  ot 
the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  palate.  How  far  there  is  any  natural  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  the  mind  and  the  sounds  emitted,  will  appear  from  what  I 
am  afterwards  to  offer.  But  as  the  natural  connexion  can,  upon 
any  system,  affect  only  a  small  part  of  the  fabric  of  language,  the 
connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  among 
themselves;  the  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that  different  nations  have 
different  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

Tliis  artificial  method  of  communicating  tMught,  we  now  behold 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  Language  is  become  a  vehicle 
by  which  tne  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can 
be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfiised  into  another.    Not 

*  See  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  DiMertatiou  on  the  Formaiion  of  Langvagvi :— Treatise  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  LanguaiFei  in  3  vols. : — ^Harris's  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical 
Inquiry  concerning'  Language  aind  Universal  Grammar : — Essai  sar  POrigine  des  Con- 
naiasances  Humaines.  par  I'Xbbe  Condillac : — ^Principes  de  Grammaire,  par  Marsala  : 
— Grammaire  Generale  et  Raisonnee : — ^Trait  de  la  Formation  Meciuminae  des  Lan- 
goes,  par  le  President  de  Broasfs  :-»-DiBCoarB  sur  I'ln^^ite  parmi  les  Hoomies,  par 
Rousseau : — Grammaire  Generale,  par  Beauzee :— Principes  de  la  Traduction,  par  Bat^ 
teux;— Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moect,  voL  iii : — Sancti  Minervai  cum  ooliB 
Fertaonii : — Les  Vrais  Principes  do  la  Langue  Fsancoise^  par  I'Abbe  Girard. 
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only  are  names  given  to  all  objects  around  us,  by  which  means  an 
easy  and  speedy  intercourse  is  carried  on  for  providing  the  necessa* 
lies  oflife^but  all  the  relations  and  differences  among  thecie  objects 
are  minutely  marked,  the  invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  arp  de» 
scribed,  the  most  abstract  notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  in- 
telligible ;  and  all  the  ideas  which  science  can  discovet,  or  imagina- 
tion create,  are  known  by  their  proper  names.  Nay,  language  has 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  most  refined 
luxury.  Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require  ornament  also ; 
not  satisfied  with  having  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known  to 
us,  we  make  a  farther  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned 
as  to  entertain  our  fancy;  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible 
to  gratify.  In  this  state,  we  now  find  language.  In  this  state,  it  has 
been  found  amone  many  nations  for  some  thousand  years.  The 
object  is  become  familiar;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the  firmament, 
and  other  great  objects,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold,  we 
behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among 
men.  Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have 
arisen,  and  upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  it  must  have 
encountered  in  its  progress;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest 
astonishment,  on  viewing  the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We 
admire  several  of  the  inventions  of  art ;  we  plume  ourselves  on 
some  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to 
advance  knowledge,  and  to  render  life  comfortable ;  we  speak  of 
them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason.  But  certainly  no  invention  is 
entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  language;  which 
too  mast  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if  in- 
deed it  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  languages  began  to 
be  formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race  ;  no  society 
among  them  except  famjlies  ;  and  the  family  society,  too,  very  im- 
perfect^  as  their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  have 
separated  them  frequently  from  one  another.  In  this  situation,  when 
so  much  divided,  and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  anv  one 
set  of  sounds,  or  words,  be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their 
ideas?  Supposing  that  a  few,  whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  to- 
gether, agreed  by  some  means  upon  certain  signs,  yet  bv  what  au- 
thority could  these  be  propagated  among  other  tribes  or  families,  so 
as  to  spread  and  grow  up  into  a  language  ?  One  would  think,  that  in 
order  to  any  language  fixing^and  extending  itself,  men  must  have 
been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers ;  society 
must  have  been  already  far  advanced;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech,  previ- 
ous to  the  formation  of  society.  For  by  what  bond  could  any  mul- 
titude of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of 
speech,  they  could  communicate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  one 
another  ?  So  that,  either  how  society  could  form  itself,  previously 
to  language,  or  how  words  could  rise  into  a  language,  previously  to 
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society,  formed,  seem  to  be  points  attended  with  equal  difficultly 
And  when  we  consider  farther,  that  curious  analogy  which  prevails 
in  the  construction  of  almost  all  languages,  and  that  deep  and  subtle 
logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  difficulties  increase  so  much  upon 
us,  on  all  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  referring 
ll..e  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration. 

Biit  supposing  language  (o  have^  divine  original,  we  caniiot,  how- 
ever, suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to 
man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  God  taught  out  first 
parents  only  such  language  as  suited  their  present  occasions;  leaving 
them,  as  he  did  in  other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  theii 
future  necessities  should  require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments 
of  speech  must  have  been  poor  and  naiTOw ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced 
to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it  The  history  which  I  am  to 
give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  several  things,  both  curious  in 
themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  invented  or 
known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  have  no  other  method  of  commu- 
nicating to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of  passion,  accom- 
panied with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  farther  expressive 
of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  nature  teaches  all 
men,  and  which  ai^e  understood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  go- 
ing into  some  place  where  he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  who  sought  to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  dan- 
ger, could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doing  so  than  by  uttering  those 
cries,  and  making  those  gestures,  which  are  the  signs  of  fear:  just 
as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make  themselves  be  un- 
derstood by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate 
island,  ignorant  of  each  other^s  language.  Those  exclamations, 
therefore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered  in 
a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  ele- 
ments or  beginnings  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communication  became  necessary,  and 
names  began  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  sup- 
pose men  to  have  proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names,  or  inven- 
tion of  words?  Undoubtedly,  by  imitating,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  nature  of  the  object  which  they  named  by  the  sound  of  the 
name  which  they  gave  to  it.  As  a  painter  who  would  represent  grass, 
must  employ  green  colour;  so  m  the  beginnings  of  language,  on» 
giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  boisterous,  would  of  course  em- 
ploy a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he 
meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing  which  he  sought 
to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things,  in 
a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  sup- 
pose an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  some 
motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  an- 
other; and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally 
operate  upon  men  in  their  first  effi}rts  towards  language,  Uiaa  a  de- 
sire to  paint  by  speech,  tiie  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  manner 
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more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their 
power  to  affect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  or 
motion  were  concerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  abundantly 
obvioos.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external 
object  made;  and  to  form  its  name  accordingly.  Thus,  in  all  lan- 
guages, we  find  a  multitude  of  words  that  are  evidently  constructed 
upon  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is  termed  the  cuckoo,  from  the 
sound  which  it  emits.  When  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whistk,  and 
another  to  roar;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to  hias;  a  fly  to  buZj  and- 
falling  timber  to  erwh;  when  a  stream  is  said  to,/2bur,  and  hail  to 
rattle  ;  the  analogy  between  the  word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plain- 
ly discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where 
neither  noise  nor  motion  are  conaemed,  and  still  more  .u  tne  terms 
appropriated  to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail.  Many 
learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  though  in  such 
cases  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but 
that  throughout  the  radical  words  of  all  languages,  there  may  be 
traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  with  the  object  signified. 
With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  they  remark,  that  in 
every  language,  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  sensible  objects  to  which  they  are  conceived  to  be  analo- 
gous; and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to  sight, 
they  remark,  that  their  most  distinguishing  qualities  have  certain 
radical  sounds  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  grekt 
variety  of  languages.  Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hollowness, 
smoothness,  gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be'painted  by 
the  soond  of  certain  letters  or  syllables,  which  have  some  relation  to 
those  different  states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure 
resemblance  which  the  organs  of  speech  are  capable  of  assuming  to 
such  external  qualities.  By  this  natural  mechanism,  they  imagine 
all  languages  to  have  been  at  first  constructed,  and  the  roots  of  their 
capital  words  formed.* 

*  The  anUior  who  has  carried  his  speculations  oa  this  subject  the  fartliest,  is  the 
President  Des  Brasses,  in  his  "  Traite  de  la  Formation  MMhanique  des  Langues/* 
Some  of  the  raifical  letters  or  syllables  which  he  supposes  to  carrj  this  expremlire 
power  in  most  known  languages  are,  St,  to  signify  stability  or  rest ;  Fl,  to  de- 
aste  ftaeaey ;  CI,  a  gentle  descient ;  R,  what  rehues  to  rapid  motion ;  C,  to  carity 
or  hoOowuess,  &c.  A  century  before  his  time,  Dr.  WaUis,  in  his  Grammar  of  the 
Engfish  Language,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it 
as  a  pccniiar  ezcdlency  of  our  tongue,  that  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  the 
natare  of  the  objects  which  it  nioned,  by  employing  sounds  sharper,  softer,  weak- 
«-,  stroogery  mors  obscure,  or  more  stndnlous,  according  as  the  idea  which  is  to 
be  iuggctted  ra|uires.  He  gires  Tarious  examples.  Thus,  words,  finrmed  upon 
Sc,  always  denote  firmnen  and  strength,  analogous  to  the  Latm  «to  ;  as  stand,  stay 
fUd^  stop,  stout,  steady,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  be.  Words  b^^ning 
vitihStr^  intiBiate  Tiolent  force  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek  rT{«fcr«/ui)  as, 
itriie,  strength,  ftrikey  stripe,  stre«,  struggle,  stride,  stretch,  strip,  lie.  Thr, 
MpfiBB  fomAt  motion  t  as  throw,  throb,  thrust,  through,  threaten,  thraldom 
Wr,  ofaliqnity  or  distortion ;  as,  wry,  wrest,  wreath,  wresUe,  wring,  wrong,  wran- 
gle, wntlliy  wfad^  &e.    Sw,  silent   agitation,  or  lateral  motion ;  as,  sway,  swing. 
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As  fiir  as  this  system  is  founded  in  truth,  language  appears  to  be 
not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
Platonic  philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  <<  Utnim 
nomina  rerum  sint  natura,  an  impositione  ?  <^ei  i|  6iifsi ;"  by  which  they 
meant,  whether  words  were  merely  conventional  symbols ;  of  the 
rise  of  which  no  account  could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the 
first  inventors  of  language  ?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in 
nature  that  led  to  the  assimation  of  particular  names  to  particular 
objects?  and  those  of  the  rlatonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opin* 
ion.*" 

This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words  and 
objects,  can  only  be  applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  pri- 
mitive state.  Though  in  every  tongue,  some  remains  of  it,  as  I 
have  shown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain  to  search 
for  it  throughout  tlie  whole  construction  of  any  modern  language. 
As  the  multitude  of  terms  increase^  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense 
field  of  language  is  filled  up,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irre* 
gular  methods  of  derivation  and  composition,  come  to  deviate  lyide*  - 
ly  from  the  primitive  character  of  their  roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy 
or  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  things  signified.  In  this  state  we 
now  find  language.  Words,  as  we  now  employ  them,  taken  in  the 
general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imitations;  as  arbi- 
trary, or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression. 
As  it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would » 
in  its  primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  in* 
deed,  and  narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now;  but  as  far  as 
it  went,  more  expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.     This, 

iwerre,  gweep,  iwim.  SI,  a  genUe  fall  or  less  obsenrable  motion ;  as,  slide,  slip, 
sly,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sling.  Sp,  dissipation  or  expansion ;  as  spread,  sprout, 
sprinkle,  split,  tpiU,  spring.  Terminations  in  ash,  indicate  something  acting  nimbi j 
and  sharply ;  as,  crash,  gash,  rash,  flash,  lash,  slash.  Terminations  in  u£,  some- 
thhag  acting  more  obtusely  and  duUv  \  as,  crush,  brush,  hush,  gush,  blush.  The  learn- 
ed author  produces  a  great  many  more  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  seem  to 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  hare  had  some  influence  oo  tfie  for- 
mation of  words.  At  tbe  same  time,  In  all  speculations  of  this  kind,  there  u  to  much 
room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  onght  to  be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  forming 
any  general  theory. 

*Vid.  PlaLfin  CraQrlo.  <<  Nomina  reibaiiue  non  posita  fortnito,  sed  quadam  ▼!  et 
**  ratione  naturs  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidfais  in  Grammaticis  Commentariis  dooet ;  rem 
'^sane  fai  philCfOphUB  dissertationibus  celehrem.  In  eam  rem  multa  argumenta 
**  dicit,  cur  Tideri  pottint,  Terba  ene  natnralia,  magis  qt;am  arbitraria.  Fos,  in- 
'<  unit,  cum  dicbnnt,  motu  quodam  oris  conveniente,  cum  ipsius  verbl  demonstra- 
''tione  utimor,  et  labias  tensim  primores  emovemius,  ac  spiritum  atque  animam 
"porro  Tertum,  et  ad  eos  quibus  consermocinamnr  Jntendimns.  At  contra  cnn% 
''dicimus  JVbs,  neque  proiuso  faitentoqne  flatn  Todi,  neque  projectis  labiis  pro- 
**  nunciamos ;  sed  et  tpiritmn  et  labias  quasi  intra  nosmet  ipsos  cocrccmns.  Hoc 
**  sit  idem  et  hi  eo  quod  didmnt  iUy  et  egOt  et  mtAi,  et  iilri.  Nam  sicuti  cum  adnoi- 
«  mut  et  abnuimus,  motns  quodam  illo  Tel  capitis,  rel  ocnlorum,  a  natnra  rri  quaia 
**  significat,  noo  abhonret,  ita  fai  his  Tocibut  quasi  gestus  quidam  oris  et  spkritas 
^  nalnralb  esL  Eadem  ratia  est  in  Greds  quoqne  vodbus  quam  esse  in  nostria 
tt  animadvertimas.** 

A.  GsLUVt,  Noct.  Atdce,lib.  x.  cap.  4. 
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tben,  nuy  be  assumed  as  one  character  of  the  fint  state,  oi  bq^in- 
niags  oTlangQage,  among  eyery  savage  tribcu 

A  second  character  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  from 
the  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by 
men.  Interjections,  I  showed,  or  passionate  exclamations,  were  the 
first  eleoEients  of  speech.  Men  laboured  to  communicate  their  feel- 
ings  to  one  another,  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which 
nauire  tau^t  then^.  After  words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be 
invented,'  this  mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  at 
once  disused.  For  language,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely barren ;  and  there  certainly  was  a  period  among  all  rude 
nations,  when  conversation  was  carried  on  by  a  very  few  words,  in- 
termixed with  many  exclamations  and  earnest  gv^turr  s.  The  small 
stock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  possessed,  rendeved  these  helps 
absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  their  conceptions ;  and  rude, 
uncultivated  men,  not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words, 
which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make  themselves  un- 
derstood, by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompanying  their 
tones  widi  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could  make.  At 
this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
]  ossess  imperfectly,  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental 
methods,  in  order  to  render  themselves  mor^  intelligible.  The  plan, 
too,  according  to  which  I  have  shown,  that  language  was  orieinally 
constructed,  upon  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  far  as  was  possiole,  to 
the  thing  signified,  would  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  their  words 
with  more  emphasis  and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of 
painting  by  means  of  sound.  For  all  those  reasons  this  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  principle,  that  the^pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages 
was  accompanied  with  more  gesticulation,  and  with  more  and 
greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what  we  now  use;  there  was  more 
action  in  it;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing  tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  firat  gaVe  rise.  But  we 
must  observe,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceas- 
ed, by  language  becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and 
copious,  the  ancient  manner  of  speech  still  subsisted  amone  many 
nations;  and  what  had  arisen  from  necessity,  continued  to  be  used 
for  ornament  Wherever  there  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  the 
genius  of  nations,  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  a  mode  of  conver- 
sation which  gratified  the  imagination  so  much;  for  an  ima^nation 
which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  ol  action, 
and  a  Tariety  of  tones,  into  discourse.  Upon  this  principle.  Dr. 
Wtrburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we  find 
among  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks  the 
*  I  ycasd,  in  sight  of  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  the 
ites;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes;  and  carries  out  his  household 
f;  all  which,  he  imagines,might  be  significant  modes  of  expres- 
flon,Tery  natural  in  those  ages,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
plain themselves  so  much  by  actions  and  {gestures.  In  like  manner, 
waumg  the  northern  American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions 
were  nmnd  to  be  much  used  as  explanatory  of  their  meaning,  on  aU 
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their  '^^eat  occasions  of  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  by  the 
belts  and  strings  of  wampum,  which  they  gave  and  received,  they 
were  accustomed  to  declare  their  meaning,  as  much  as  by  their  dis- 
courses. 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  these  are  so  natural,  that  to 
some  nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  va- 
rying the  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to 
contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  particulai*.  The  number  of  words  in  their  lanugo  is  said 
not  to  be  great;  but  in  speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  on 
no  less  than  five  different  tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  word 
signify  five  different  things.  .  This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of 
music  or  singing  to  their  speech.  For  those  inflections  of  voice 
which,  in  the  inuncy  of  language,  were  no  more  than  harsh  or  dis- 
sonant cries,  must,  as  language  gradually  polishes,  pass  into  more 
smooth  and  musical  sounds;  and  hence  is  formed,  what  we  call  the 
prosody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation 
was  retained  in  a  very  high  degree.  W  ithout  having  attended  to 
this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the 
classics,  which  relate  to  the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  en- 
tertainments of  the  ancients.  It  appears  from  many  circumstances, 
that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  much 
farther  than  ours;  or  that  they  spoke  with  more  and  stronger  inflec- 
tions of  voice  than  we  use.  The  quantity  of  their  syllables  was 
much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  tlie  modern  languages,  and  render- 
ed much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them.  Besides 
quantities,  or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  most  of  their  syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex ;  the 
use  of  which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which,  we  know, 
determined  the  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or  fall.  Our  modem  pronun- 
ciation must  have  appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The 
declamation  of  their  'orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors 
upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature  of  recitative  in  music  ; 
was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes,  and  supported  with  instru- 
ments; as  several  ]earne4  men  have  fully  proved.  And  if  this  was 
the  case,  as  they  have  shown,among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is 
well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the  Romans,  and 
carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  farther  in 
every  public  exhibition.  Ariscotle,  in  his  poetics,  considers  the 
music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts. 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gestures ;  for  strong  tones, 
and  animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  together.  Ac* 
tton  is  treated  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in 
every  public  speaker.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the  play- 
em  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are 
accustomed  to.  Rosctus  would  h«ive  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Gres* 
ture  was  of  such  consequence  upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  ia 
reason  for  believing,  that  on  some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  the 
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acting  part  were  dirided,  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  form 
a  strange  ezhibitioii ;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones, 
while  another  performed  the  corresponding  motions  and  gestures. 
We  learn  firom  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  between  him  and  Ros- 
cius,  i^ether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  greater  variety  of 
phrases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  significant  ges- 
tures. At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly ;  for,  under 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertainment  of 
the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  wascarried  on  entirely  by  mute 
gesticulation.  The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as 
at  tragedies ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
oblig^  to  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the 
pantomime  art  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, both  tone  and  gesture  were  doubtless  carried  much  farther 
than  in  common  discourse;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any  kind,  must, 
in  every  country,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in 
oonversation,  and  such  public  entertainments  as  I  have  now  men- 
doned  could  never  have  been  relbhed  by  a  nation,  whose  tones  and 
gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  languid  as  ours. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire, 
these  more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones, 
and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and 
fancy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages. As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  charac- 
ter of  speech  and  pronunciation  began  to  be  changed  throughout 
Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of 
language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declamation  and  theatrical  action. 
Both  conversation  and  public  speaking  became  more  simple  and 
plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it;  without  that  enthusiastic  mixture  of 
tones  and  gestures,  which  distingaished  the  ancient  nations.  At  the 
restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so  much  altered, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  different,  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to-understand  what  the  ancients  had  said«  concerning 
their  declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  {dam  manner  of 
speaking  in  these  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with  suf- 
ficient energy,  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any  more 
vehement  manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones,  and  more 
animated  motions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  feelings. 
Accordingly,  in  different  modem  langui^es,  the  prosody  of  speech 
partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  sen&i^ 
bility  of  the  people.  A  Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and  . 
gesticulates,  while  he  speaks,  much  more  than  an  Englishman.  An 
Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  either.  Musical  pronunciation  and 
expressive  gesture,  are  to  this  day  the  distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third 
place,  to  consider  the  style  of  language  in  its  most  early  state,  and 
its  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  first 
uftei^  their  words,  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and 
expressive,  enforcing  their  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  by  cries 
K  9 
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and  gestures ;  so  the  language  which  they  used,  could  be  no  other 
than  full  of  figures  and  metaphors^  not  correct  indeed,  but  forcible 
and  picturesque. 

We  are  apt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine,  that  those  modes 
of  expression  which  are  called  figures  of  speech,  are  among  the 
chief  refinements  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after  languajge  had 
advanced  to  its  later  periods,  aiid  mankind  were  brought  mto  a  pol- 
ished.state  ;  and  that,  then,  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhe- 
toricians. Tbe  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Mankind  never  em- 
ployed so  many  figures  of  speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any 
words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first,  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object,  obliged  them 
to  use  one  name  for  many ;  and  of  course,  to  express  themselves 
by  comparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms 
of  speech  which  render  language  figurative.  Next,  as  the  objects 
with  which  they  were  most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material 
objects  around  them,  names  would  be  given  to  those  objects  long 
before  words  were  invented  for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the 
yiiiid,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  ideas.  Hence,  the  early 
language  of  men  being  entirely  made  up  of  words  descriptive  of 
sensible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  extremely  metaphorical. — 
For,  to  signify  any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  act  or  feeling  of  the 
mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the  emotion 
or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  which 
had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style. 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  con- 
tributed to  it  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  un- 
der the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion.  They  live  scattered 
and  dispersed  ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  things  ; 
they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new  and  strange  objects.  Fear 
and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonishment,  are  their  most  frequent  pas- 
sions. Their  language  will  necessarily  partake  of  tbis  character  oi 
their  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole. 
They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing  with  the  strongest  co- 
lours, and  most  vehement  expressions ;  infinitely  more  than  men 
living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  their 
imaginations  are  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed^ 
and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fa 
miliar  to  them.  Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  showed  that 
the  first  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable 
influence  on  their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and 
gestures,  enter  much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always 
more  exercised ;  a  greater  effort  of  fancy  and  passion  is  excited. — 
Consequently,  the  utncy  kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly 
by  this  mode  of  utterance,  operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  fiicts.    The  style 
of  all  the  most  early  languages,  among  nations  who  are  in  the  first 
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and  rode  periods  of  society,  is  found,  without  ezeeptibni  to  be  full  of 
figures;  hyperbolical  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a 
!itriJdng  instance  of  this  in  the  American  languages,  which  are  known, 
by  the  most  authentic  accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iro- 
quois and  Illinois  carry  on  their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with 
bolder  metaphors,  and  greater  pomp  and  style,  than  we  use  in  our 
poetical  productions.* 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  carried  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  objects.  Iniquity, 
or  guilt,  is  expressed  by  ^  a  spotted  garment;"  misery,  by  '^  drinking 
the  cup  of  astonishment ;''  vain  pursuits,  by  <^  feeding  on  ashes;''  a 
sinful  life,  by  ^  a  crooked  path ;''  prosperity,  by  ^  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  shining  on  our  head ;"  and  the  like,  in  innumeoible  instances. 
Hence  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  orien- 
tal style ;  as  fancying  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east ; 
whereas,  from  the  American  style,  and  from  many  otherinstances, 
it  plainly  appears  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or 
climate  ;  but  to  have  been  common  to  all  nations  in  certain  periods 
of  aocie^  and  languages 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming  para- 
dox^ that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
aature  and  origin  of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all 
language  must  have  been  originally  poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with 
diat  enthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive  metaphorical  expression,  which 
distinguishes  poetry. 

As  language  in  its  progress  began  to  grow  more  copious,  it  gra- 
dually lost  that  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  character.  When 
men  were  furnished  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  every  object, 
both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  cir- 
cumlocutions. Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course,  more 
simple.  Imagination,  too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had 
less  influence  over  mankind.    The  vehement  manner  of  speaking 

*  ThiUy  to  ghre  an  instance  of  the  iingolar  style  of  these  natloni,  the  Five  Na- 
doof  of  Canada,  when  entering^  on  a  treaty  ofpeace  ?nth  ua,  expressed  themselres  by 
Ifacir  duels,  io  the  following  language:  "We  are  happy  in  having  boned  nnder 
«  ground  the  red  axe,  that  has  so  often'been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  oar  brethren. 
«■  Now,  in  this  sort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  ofpeace.  We  plant  a  tree 
<*wlioae  top  wiE  reach  the  sun,  and  its.branches  spread  abroad,  so  that  H  shall  be 
<*  seen  aiar  o£  May  its  growth  never  be  stifled  and  ehoaked ;  but  may  it  shade  both 
«  your  ctMuiliy  and  ours  with  its  leaves  1  Let  us  make  fast  its  roots  and  extend  them 
«*  to  the  ntmost  of  your  colonies.  If  tlie  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  we 
'twould  know  it  by  the  motion  of  its  roots  reaching  into  our  country.  May  the  Great 
"  Spirit  allow  us  to  rest  in  tranquillity  upon  our  mats,  and  never  again  dig  up  the  axe 
**  to  cot  down  the  tree  of  peace  1  Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies 
'buried.  Let  a  strong  stream  run  underthe  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our 
*  qriit  and  remembrance.  The  fire  that  had  long  burned  in  Albany  is  extinguished. 
i>TKe  bloody  bed  is  washed  dean,  and  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We  now 
«  renew  tin  oofvenant  chain  of  friendship.  Let  it  be  kept  bri|^t  and  dean  as  silver, 
'^  and  not  sdfered  to  contract  any  rust  Let  not  any  one  pufl  away  his  arm  iWim  it." 
Theae  pnnages  are  extracted  fima  Cadwallader  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Nadons :  where  it  appears,  from  the  authentic  documents  he  produces,  that  sach  ia 
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by  tones  and  gestures,  began  to  be  disuised.  The  nnderstanding 
was  more  exercised  ;  the  fancj  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind 
becoming  more  eztensive  and  frequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  signi- 
fying their  meaning  to  each  other,  was  the  cl^ief  object  of  attention. 
In  place  of  poets,  philosophers  became  the  instructors  of  men  ;  and 
in  their  reasomngs  on  all  different  subjects,  introduced  that  plainer 
and  simpler  style  of  composition  which  we  now  call  prose.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  this  sense,  composed  any  wri- 
ting in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poetical  dress  of  lan- 
guage was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  reserved 
for  those  occasions  only,  on  which  ornament  was  professedly 
studied.  • 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some  of  the 
variations  it  has  undergone :  I  have  considered  it,  in  the  first  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pro- 
nouncing words ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of  speech.  I  have 
yet  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  words ;  when  we  shall  find  a  pro^ss  to  have  taken  place, 
similar  to  what  I  have  been  now  illustrating. 
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Ov  the  consideration  of  language^ 
what  is  remarked  ?  In  what  order  does 
our  author  propose  to  treat  of  it  ?  What 
does  language, in  general,  signify?  By 
these  sounds  what  are  meant  ?  What 
will  appear  from  what  is  aflerwards 
to  be  offered?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  words  and  ideas  may,  m 
general,  be  considered  arbitrary  and 
conventional?  Of  which,  what  is  a 
clear  proof?  In  what  state  do  we  now 
behola  this  artificial  method  of  com- 
municating thought?  What  has  Ian- 
Ot  be^me?  By  what  remark  is 
ustrated?  Of  what  has  language 
•  become  the  instrument:  and  how  is 
this  also  illustrated !  How  long  has 
language  been  found  in  this  refined 
state;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
To  have  reason  for  the  highest  asto- 
nishment, to  what  period  must  we 
carry  our  thoughts  back ;  and  on  what 
must  we  reflect  ?  What  do  we  admire ; 
and  on  what  do  we  plume  ourselves? 
What  remark  follows?  In  what  cii^ 
cumstances  did  mankind  live,  when 
language  began  to  be  formed  ?  Of  this 
■tnation,  what  is  remarked?  What 
wodd  one  naturally  think ;  and  why? 
What  two  points  seem  to  be  a^nded 


with  equal  difiusulty  ?  Upon  considering 
whaL  do  difficulties  increase  upon  us; 
and  for  what,  consequently,  does  there 
appear  no  small  reason  ?  If  we  admit 
that  language  had  a  divine  origin, 
what  can  we  not  suppose ;  why ;  and 
what  consequence  IbllowB?  Of  this 
history,  what  is  observed  ?  If  we  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  period,  before 
words  were  invented  or  known,  what 
follows;  and  why?  How  is  thiis  illus- 
trated? Of  those  exclamations,  there- 
fore, what  is  remarked  ?  When  more 
enlarged  communications  became  ne- 
cessarjr,  in  what  manner  did  men  pro 
ceed  m  the  aaaignation  of  names'? 
What  illustrationsfoUow  ?  Under  what 
circumstances,  could  he  not  do  other 
wise?  What  would  be  supposing  an 
effect  without  a  cause ;  and  why  ?  In 
this  case,  what  motive  would  operate 
most  generally?  Where  was  the  imita- 
tbn  of  words  abmidantly  evident ;  and 
why?  Thus,  in  all  lanj^ua^res,  what 
do  we  find?  How  is  this  iUustrated  ? 
Where  does  this  analogy  seem  to  fail  ? 
Many  learned  men,  however,  have 
been  of  what  opinion  ?  With  regard  to 
moral  and  bitellectual  ideas,  and  also 
with  regard  to  tensibie  obieetsthat  ad- 
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oresB  themselves  merely  to  the  n^ht, 
what  do  they  remark?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  (k  this  system,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  question  was  much 
agitated  among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
Flatonic  nhilosophers  1  Which  ^Pjpion 
u)d  the  Platonic  school  favour?  When, 
only,  can  this  principle  of  natural  rela- 
tion be  applied?  Though  in  every 
tongue,  some  remadns  of  it  can  he 
tra^,  yet  what  were  utterly  vain; 
and  why  ?  What  may  words,  as  we 
now  employ  tliem,  be  considered ;  but 
of  what  can  there  l)e  no  doubt;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  From  what  is  a 
second  character  of  language  drawn  ? 
What  have  been  shown  to  nave  been 
tlie  first  elements  of  speech?  How  did 
men  labour  to  communicate  their  feel- 
insB  to  one  another  ?  Afler  words  began 
to  be  invented,  why  could  not  this  mode 
of  speaking,  oy  natural  signs,  be  at 
once  disused?  What  reodSred  these 
helps  absolutely  necessary,  for  explain- 
ing tlieir  conceptions?  How  would 
rude  and  uncultivated  men  labour  to 
make  themselves  understood ;  and  why? 
•  Uow  is  this  further  illustrated?  To 
what  would  this  plan  also  naturally 
\ciad  ?  For  all  those  reasoiM.  what  may 
be  assumed  as  a  principle  Ir 

Though  necessity  gave  rise  to  this 
mode  ofspeakin^,  yet,  what  must  we 
observe  ?  Of  nations  possessing  much 
fire  and  vivacity,  what  is  observed; 
and  why?  For  what  does  Dr.  War- 
burton  account ;  and  what  illustratkiD 
is  given  ?  In  like  maimer,  what  were 
found  to  be  much  used  among  the 
northern  American  tribes;  and  how 
were  they  arcustomed  to  declare  their 
meaning?  With  regard  to  inflections 
of  voice,  what  is  observed  ?  With  what 
natk)n,  narticularly,  is  this  t  he  practice  ? 
As  the  number  of  words  in  tneir  lan- 
iruage  is  not  great,  how  do  they  varjr 
them?  What  appearance  roust  this 
^ve  to  their  speecn ;  why ;  and  hence 
18  formed  what  ?  What  is  remarkable, 
and  deserves  attention  ?  Without  having 
attended  to  thlp,  in  imderstanding  what, 
shall  we  be  at  a  loss?  From  many  cir- 
cumstances, with  regard  to  the  prosody 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  what 
appears  manifest?  Of  the  quantity  of 
their  syllables  what  is  observed  ?  Be- 
sides quantities,  what  were  placed  up- 
oji  most  of  their  syllables ;  and  of  their 
what  is 'remarked?  How  would 
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oar  modem  pronunciation  have  ap- 
peared to  them?  To  what  did  the 
declamation  of  their  orators  approach ; 
and  of  what  was  it  capable  ?  If  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Romans,  of 
the  Greeks  what  is  well  known  ?  How 
did  Aristotle  consider  the  music  of 
tragedy  ?  Why  was  the  <aise  parallel 
wim  regard  to  gestures?  How  is  ac- 
tion treated  of  by  all  the  ancient 
critics  ?  Of  the  action  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
would  Roecius  have  seemed  to  us? 
From  the  importance  of  gesticulation 
on  the  €uicient  stage,  what  have  we 
reason  to  believe?  What  do  we  learn 
from  Cicero?  Under  the  reigns  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius,  what  became  the 
favourite  ehtertainment  of  the  pub- 
lic? To  how  great  an  extent  was  it 
carried,  and  what  laws  consequently 
became  necessary?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  such  publio  entertain- 
ments as  have  been  mentioned,  could 
never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation 
whose  tones  and  gestures  were  as 
languid  as  ours  are?  Wliat  effect  was 
produced  by  the  baibarians^lien  they 
spreoid  themselves  over  tlie  Kc^nan  em- 
pire? As  the'  LaUn  tongue  was  lost  in 
their  idiom,  so  what  followed?  To  what 
was  not  the  same  attention  paid  ? 
What  became  more  sonple  and  plain ; 
and  without  what  ?  Wnat  is  said  of 
the  genius  of  language  at  the  restora- 
tkm  of  letters?  Of  oar  plain  manner 
of  speaking  in  these  northern  countries, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  the  efiept 
of  more  varied  tone&  and  more  anima- 
ted motions  ?  Accoraingly,  what  effect 
is  produced ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated?  - 
From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  to 
what  do  we  ptoceed?  What  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  ancients  was  full  of  figures  and 
irietaphors  ?  What  are  we,  upon  a  su- 
perficial view,  apt  to  imagine?  How 
does  it  appear  that  the  contrary  of  this 
is  the  truth  ?  What  is  the  first  reason 
for  this?  What  is  the  second;  hence, 
what  follows ;  and  why  ?  What  other 
cireumstances,  besides  necessity,  con* 
tributed  to  produce  this  figurative  style: 
and  what,  consequently,  follows?  Of 
the  style  of  the  earliest  languages^ 
what  is  observed  ?  Where  have  we  a 
striking  instance  of  this  ?  What  exam- 
ple is  given  ?  Repeat  it.  What  is  ani>- 
ther  remarkable  instance ;  and  hmv  is 
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this  illustrated  ?  Hence,  to  what  have 
we  been  accuBtomod;  and  why  ?  From 
the  American  style,  what  plainly  ap- 
pears? Concerning  what,  may  we 
consequently  receive  some  li^ht  ?  On 
this  subject,  what,  at  present,  is  it  suffi- 
cient to  observe  1  When  did  lanjo^uage 
lose  this  figurative  character;  andwhy  ? 
As  style  Decame  more  concise,  wHat 
followed ;  and  what  was  its  influence 
on  the  ima^ation?  As  intercourse 
among  mankind  became  more  exten- 
sive, what  was  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion? How  was  prose  mtrodnced? 
Among  the  Greeks,  who  was  the  first 

J)ro6e  writer ;  what  was  now  laid  aside 
rom  the  intercourse  of  men ;  and  for 
what  occasions  was  it  resumed  ?  Thus, 
how  has  language  been  considered; 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  ? 
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LECTURE  Tn. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANQUAGE,  AND  OF 

WRITING. 

When  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a 
sentence,  or  significant  proposition,  we  find  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues.  The  const- 
deration  of  this  will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language, 
and  to  show  the  causes  of  those  alterations,  which  it  has  undei|pone 
in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of 
which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most 
early  period  ol  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who 
beholos  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his  desire,  and  who 
requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  words,  he  would,  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself 
be  understood,  by  pointing  earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired, 
and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to 
have  acquired  words,  the  first  word  which  he  uttered  would,  of 
course,  be  the  name  of  that  object.  He  would  not  express  himself, 
according  to  our  English  order  of  construction,  ^^give  me  fruit;"  but 
according  to  the  Latin  order,  ^  fruit  give  me ;"  "  fructum  da  mihi  ;** 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  attention  was  wholly  directed  towards 
'rruit,  the  desired  object  This  was  the  exciting  idea ;  the  object 
which  moved  him  to  speak ;  and  of  course  would  be  the  first  named. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  precis(^ly  putting  into  words  the  gesture 
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whieh  natuTd  taught  the  savage  to  inake»  before  he  was  acquainted 
with  words;  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  certain,  that 
he  would  fSdl  most  readily  into  this  arrangement 

Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering  our  wordsi 
we  call  this  an  inyersion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unnatural 
order  of  speech.  But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however, 
in  one  view,  the  most  natural  order ;  because  it  is  the  order  sug* 
gested  by  ima^nation  and  desire,  which  always  impel  us  to  mention 
th^  object  in  the  first  place.  We  might  therefore  conclude,  a  priori j 
that  this  would  be  the  order  in  which  words  were  most  commonly 
arranged  at  the  beginnings  of  language ;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
in  fact,  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  arranged  in  most  of  the  an* 
cient  toneues ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin ;  and  it  is  said  also,  in 
the  Russian,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the  Ameri 
can  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly 
obtains,  is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expresses 
the  principal  object  of  the  discourse,  toother  with  its  circumstances ; 
and  afterwards,  the  person  or  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it  Thus 
Sallust,  comparing  together  the  mind  and  the  body :  ^  Animi  imperio, 
corporis  servitio,  magis  utimur,''  which  order  certainly  renders  the 
sentence  more  lively  and  striking,  than  when  it  isarranjeed  according 
to  our  English  construction ;  "  we  make  most  use  otue  direction 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  service  of  the  body.''     The  Latin  ordei 

Stifies  more  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs 
t  to  that  which  is  its  chief  object ;  and  having  once  named  it^ 
carries  it  in  view  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  the  same 
manner  in  poetry : 

Jostum  ec  tenacem  propcthi  Tfamiiy 
N«n  cirram  ardor  pram  jubanthmii 

Non  vultnf  inttantU  tyraimi, 

Mcnte  quatit  loIidA 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are  ar* 
ranged  with  a  much  ereater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  several 
objects  make  in  the  fancy,  than  our  English  construction  admits ; 
which  would  require  the  ^^  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum," 
Ihough  undoubtedly  tlie  capital  object  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown 
into  tne  last  place* 

I  have  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  moat 
common  arrangement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagi 
nation  of  the  speaker  most  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  this 
holds  without  exception.  Sometimes  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the 
period  requires  a  different  order;  and  in  languages  susceptible  of  so 
much  musical  beauty,  and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modu- 
lation as  were  used  by  those  nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an 
object  carefully  studied.  Sometimes,  too,  attention  to  the  perspi- 
cuity, to  the  force,  or  to  the  artful  suspension  of  the  speaker's  mean- 
ing, ^ter  this  order;  and  produce  such  varL^i  ^  in  the  ai<.mgement, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  ^>rincipla  But,  in 
general,  this  was  the  genius  and  chanit*tsr  of  most  of  tho  ancient 
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unguages,  to  give  such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words,  as 
allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
speaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew  is,  indeed,  an  exception ; 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them 
less  frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  constriction, 
than  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  ar^ 
rangement  from  the  ancient  In  their  prose  compo^ons,  very  lit- 
tle variety  is  admitted  in  the  collocation  of  words;  they  are  mostly 
fixed  to  one  order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  ordei 
of  the  understanding.  They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  person 
or  thing  which  speaks  or  acts  ;  next,  its  action ;  and  lastly,  the  ob- 
ject of  its  action.  So  tnat  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  an* 
other,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  the  several 
objects  carry  in  the  imagination,  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man,  would 
say  thus :  "it  is  impossiPle  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  re* 
markable  mildness,  such  singular  and  unheard  of  clemency,  and 
sttcti  uiiusual  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power.''  Here 
we  have  first  presented  to  us,  the  person  who  speaks :  "It  is  im- 
possible for  me  ;*'  next,  what  that  person  is  to  do,  "impossible  for  him 
to  pass  over  in  siknce^^  and  lastly,  the  object  which  liioves  him  so 
to  do,  "the  mildness,  clemency,  and  moderation  of  his  patron.'^, 
Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  translated  these  words,  just  reverses  this 
order;  beginning  with  the  object,  placing  that  first  which  was  the 
exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  ending  with  the  speaker  and 
his  action.  "  Tantam  mansuetudinem,  tam  inusitatam  inauditamque 
"  clementiam,  tantumque  in  summapotestatererum  omnium  modum, 
"tacitus  nullo  modo  pneterire  possum."     (Orat  pro.  Marcell.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear  and 
distinct.  The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — 
We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  understanding 
directs  those  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  jn  succession,  to  the  view  of  an* 
other.  Our  arrangement, therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence 
of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of  speech ;  as  far  as  clearn^;»  in 
communication  is  understood  to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is 
not  altogether  so  limited ;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for 
transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there,  however,  tiiat  liberty  is 
confined  within  narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  tiie  ancient  lan- 
guages. The  different  modem  tongues  vary  from  one  another  in  this 
respect  The  French  language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determin- 
ate in  the  order  of  its  words,  and  admits  the  least  of  inversion, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  English  admits  it  more.  But  the 
Italian reta^ins the  mostof theancienttranspositive  character;  though 
one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a  little^  obscurity  in  the  style  of 
some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in  these  transpositions. 
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It  is  proper  next  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  circumstance  m 
the  straetnre  of  all  the  modern  tongues,  which,  of  necessity,  limits 
their  arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinate 
train.  We  have  disused  those  differences  of  termination,  whicli  in 
the'  Greek  and  Latin,  distincniished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and 
tenses  of  verbs ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one  another,  though  the 
related  words  were  disjoined,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
sentence.  This  is  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  language,  of  wl^ich 
I  shaU  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious 
effi^  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  no  way  left  us 
to  show  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words  to  each  other  in  mean- 
ing, but  by  placing  them  close  to  one  another  in  the  period.  For 
instance ;  the  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express  themselves 
thus- 

Eztinctum  njmphc  cradeli  fiinere  Daphnim 
Flelnmt. 

m 

Because  ^'  extinctum  &  Daphnim"  being  both  in  the  accusative  case, 
tills  showed,  thtat  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to 
each  other,  though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  and 
that  both  were  governed  by  the  active  verb  ^^flebant,''  to  which 
^  nymphae"  plainly  appeared  to  be  the  nominative.  The  different 
terminations  here  reduced  all  into  order,  make  the  connexion 
of  the  several  words  perfectly  clear.  But  let  us  translate  these 
words  literally  into  English,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement; 
"  dead  the  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented :''  and  they 
become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  Uiis  contrivance  which  obtained  in  almost  all 
the  ancient  languages  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  thereby  pointing  out  the  concordance  and  the  government  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence,  that  they  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  of  trans- 
position, and  could  marshal  and  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that 
gratified  the  imagination,  or  pleased  the  ear.  When  language  came 
to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire, 
they  dropped  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  different  terminations  of 
v^bs,  with  the  more  ease,  because  they  placed  no  great  value  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  structure  of  language.  They 
were  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and  copiousness  of  expression. — 
They  neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  of  sound,  nor  sought  to 
gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  studied 
solely  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  should  exhibit  their 
ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible  order.  And  hence, 
if  oar  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  its  words, 
possessesiess  harmony, less  beauty,  and  less  force,  than  the  Greek 
or  Latin ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  language  has 

been,  in  several  material  articles  r  and  this  account  of  the  genius* 

and  progress  of  language,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  observations, 

bodi  curious  and  useful.    From  what  has  been  said  in  this,  and  the 
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preceding  lecture,  it  appears  that  language  was  at  first  barren  in 
words,  but  descriptive  by  the  sound  of  these  words;  and  expressive 
in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the  aid  of  significant  tones  and 
eestures:  style  was  figurative  and  poetical;  arrangement  was  fanci* 
ml  and  lively.  It  appears,  thait,  in  all  the  successive  changes  which 
language  has  undergon/e,  as  the  world  advanced,  the  understanding 
has  gained  ground  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The  progress  <S 
language,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in  man.— 
The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth ;  with 
advancing  years,  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  understanding  npena. 
Thus  language,  proceedms  from  sterility  to  coj^iousness,  hath,  at 
the  same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accuracy;  from  fire  and 
enthusiasm,  to  coolneN»  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  early 
language,  descriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figurative 
style,  and  inverted  arrangement  all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual 
influence  on  each  other,  and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbi- 
trary sounds,  calm  pronunciation,  simple  style,  plain  arrangement 
Language  is  become,  in  modern  times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and 
accurate;  but,  however,  less  striking  and  animated:  in  its  ancient 
state,  more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in  its  present,  to  reason 
and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands 
our  notice;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full  a  discussion  as  the  for* 
mer  subject 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful  art 
which  men  possess.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order  of.  time.  At  first, 
men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thoughts 
to  one  another,  when  present,  by  means  of  words,  or  sounds,  which 
thev  uttered.  Afterwards,  they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mu- 
tual communication  with  one  another,  when  absent,  by  means  oi 
marks  or  eharacters  presented  to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characte)^  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs  fot 
things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  of  things,  are 
the  pictures,  hieroglyphics,  and  symbols,  employed  by  the  ancient 
nations ;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  the  alphabetical 
characters  now  employed  by  all  Europeans.  These  two  kinds  ol 
writing  are  generically  and  essentially  distinct 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  Imi- 
tation is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations, 
some  methods  have  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the  likeness  of 
sensible  objects.  Those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  by  men 
for  giving  some  imperfect  information  to  others,  at  a  distance,  of 
what  had  happened;  or  for  preservmg  the  memory  of  facts  which 
they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  to  signify  that  one  man  had  killed 
another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man  stretched  upon  the  earthy 
and  of  another  standing  by  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand. 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  when  America  was  first  discovered,  this  was 
the  only  sort  of  writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  By  his- 
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torical  pictures,  the  Mexicans  aHe  said  to  have  transmitted  the  me- 
moiy  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  empire.  These, 
however,  must  have  been  "extremely  imperfect  records ;  and  the 
nations  who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude. — 
Kctures  could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  They 
eouid  neither  exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such 

Jualities  as  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the 
ispositions  or  words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  process 
of  time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called  hieroglvphical  characters 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  tfie  art  of  writing 
Hierogl3rphics  consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand 
for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which 
such  symbols  were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye, 
was  the  hieroglyphical  symbol  of  knowled^ ;  a  circle,  of  eternity, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  ^  Hieroglyphics,  therefore, 
were  a  more  refined  and  extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures 
delineated  the  resemblance  of  external  visible  objects.  Hiero- 
glyphics painted  invisible  objects,  by  analogies  taken  from  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hieroglyphical 
characters,  intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But  fegypt 
was  the  country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  studied,  and 
brou^t  into  a  rezular  art.  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all  the 
boasted  wisdom  of  their  priests.  According  to  the  properties  which 
they  ascribe  to  animals,  or  the  qualities  with  which  they  supposed 
natural  objects  to  be  endowed,  they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the 
emblems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of  moral  objects  ;  and  employed  them 
in  their  writing  for  that  end.  Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated 
by  a  viper ;  inaprudence,  by  a  fly ;  wisdom,  by  an  ant ;  victory,  by  a 
hawk;  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork;  a  man  universally  shunned,  by 
an  eel,  which  they  supposed  to  be  found  in  company  with  no  other 
fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together  two  or  more  of  these  hiero- 
glyphical characters;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  to  denote 
nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of  those  pro* 
perties  of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  their 
hieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn  from 
them  were  forced  and  ambiguous;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  charac- 
ters rendered  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  verv 
indistinctly  the  connexions  and  relations  of  thinss;  this  sort  of  wri- 
ting could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  contused  in  the  highest 
d^ree;  and  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  knowledge 
of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  invention  of  the 
I^yptian  priests,  for  concealing  their  learning  from  common  view; 
and  that,  upon  this  account,  \t  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alpha- 
betical method  of  writing.  But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Hie- 
n^yphics  were,  undoubtedly,  employed  at  first  from  necessity,  not 
^m  choice  or  refinement;  and  would  never  have  been  thought  ot, 

10 
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if  alphabetical  characters  had  been  known.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
vention plainly  shows  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  gross  and  rude 
essays  towards  writing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  extend  farther  the  hrst  method  which  they  had 
employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  representations  of  visible  objects. 
Indeed,  in  after  times,  when  alphabetical  writing  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  and  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  course,  fallen  into  disuse,  it 
is  known,  that  the  priests  still  employed  the  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters, as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning  and  religion. 
In  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hieroglyphical  writing,  when  they 
began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  some  of  their  writers 
mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to  hiero- 
glyphics, or  symbols  of  things  invisible ;  from  these  latter,  it  advanc- 
ed, among  some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  fo«* 
objects,  though  without  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  objects 
signified.  Of  this  nature  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  among 
the  Peruvians.  They  made  use  of  small  cords,  of  difierent  colours ; 
and  by  knots  upon  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  difierei^tly  ranged, 
they  contrived  signs  for  giving  information,  and  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  one  another. 

Of  this  nature  also,  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to 
this*  day  throughout  the  ^at  empire  of  China.  The  Chinese  have 
no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words* 
But  every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing,  is  significant 
of  an  idea;  it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  thing,  or  object. 
By  consequence,  the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense^ 
It  must  correspond  to  the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  which 
they  have  occasion  to  express ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of 
words  which  they  employ  in  speech;  nay^  it  must  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  words ;  one  word,  by  varying  the  tone  with  which 
it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several  difierent  things.  They 
are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  written  characters.  To 
read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a  whole  life ; 
which  subjects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage;  and 
must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have 
been  difierent  opinions,  and  much  conti'oversy.  According  to  the 
most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  began,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian, with  pictures  and  hierogl3rphical  figures.  These  figures  being, 
in  pi-ogress,  abbreviated  in  their  form,  lor  the  sake  of  writing  them 
easily,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  their  number,  passed,  at  length,  into 
those  marks  or  characters  which  they  now  use,  and  which'  have 
spread  themselves  through  several  nations  of  the  east  For  we  are 
informed,  that  the  Japanese,  tne  Tonquinese,  and  the  Coroeans^ 
who  speak  difierent  languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  ia— 
habitants  of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters  witb 
them;  and,  by  this  means,correspond  intelligibly  with  each  other  it^ 
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writing,  though  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  in  their  several 
countn'es;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chinese  characters  are,  like  hie- 
rogljphicsy  independent  of  language :  are  signs  of  things,  not  of  words. 
We  have  one  instance  of  uiis  sort  of  writing  in  Europe.  Our 
cyphers,  as  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  marks, 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  They 
have  no  dependence  on  words ;  but  each  figure  denotes  an  object, 
denotes  the  number  for  which  it  stands;  and,  accordingly,  on  be- 
ing presented  to  the  eye,  is  equally  understood  by  all  the  natioas 
who  have  agreed  in  the  use  of  these  cyphers;  by  Italians,  Spaniards^ 
French,  and  English,  however  different  the  lahguages  of  those  na- 
tions are  from  one  another,  and  whatever  difierent  names  they  give, 
in  their  respective  languages,  to  each  numerical  cypher. 

As  far, then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  which 
resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  waiting,  in  the  sense 
we  now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all 
direct  signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound, 
or  words;  either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures; 
or  signs  by  analogy,  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  or  signs  by  in- 
stitution, as  the  reruvian  knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the 
Arabian  cyphers. 

At  length,  in  different  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  the  im- 
perfection, the  ambiguity,  and  the  tcdiousness  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  communication  with  one  another.  They  began  to  con- 
sider, that  by  employing  signs  which  would  stand  not  directly  for 
things,  but  for  the  words  which  they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these 
things,  a  considerable  advantage  would  be  gained.  For  they  re- 
flected further,  that  though  the  number  of  words  in  every  language 
be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
are  used  in  composing  these  words,  is  comparatively  small.  The 
same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated ;  and  are 
combined  together,  in  various  ways,  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bediought  themselves,  therefore,  of 
inventing  signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those 
simple  sounds  which  we  employ  in  ibrming  our  words;  and,  by 
joining  together  a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be 
practioable  to  express,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds 
which  our  words  require. 

The  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an  al- 
phabet of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  al- 
phabet of  letters,  among  some  of  the  ancient  nations;  and  which 
IS  said  to  be  retained  to  this  day  in  Ethiopia,  and  some  countries 
of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  mark,  or  character,  for  every 
syllable  in  the  language,  the  number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be 
used  in  writing,  was  reduced  within  a  much  smaller  compass  than 
tiie  number  of  words  in  the  language.  Still,  however,  the  number 
qf  characters  was  great;  and  must  have  continued  to  render  both 
leading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy 
genias  arose,  and  tracing  the  sounds,  made  by  the  human  voice,  !#• 
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their  most  simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vowels  and 
consonants ;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of  these,  the  signs  which  we  now 
call  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  writing 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which  they  em- 
ployed in  speech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simplicity,  the  art  of 
writing  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection;  and  in  this 
state,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sublime  and  refined  discovery, 
does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darlgiess  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  great  inventer  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which  would  still  be 
paid  to  his  memory,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  learning. 
It  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses  has  written,  that  among  the 
Jews,  and  probably  among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  invented 
^rior  to  his  age.  The  universal  tradition  among  the  ancients  is,  that 
they  were  first  imported  into  Greece  by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician; 
who,  according  to  the  common  system  of  chronology,  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  ioshua;  according  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  cotempo- 
TBxy  with  &ing  David .  As  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been 
ihe  inventers  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their  ex- 
tensive conmierce,  theypropagatea  the  discoveries  made  by  other 
nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  al- 

I)habetica]  characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt,  the  first  civi* 
ized  kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and  the  great 
source  ofarts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  country,  the 
favourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  had  directed  much 
attention  to  the  art  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to 
have  been  intermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary 
marks ;  whence,  at  last,  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks^ 
not  for  things  merely,  butfor  sounds.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phaedo) 
expressly  attributes  the  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the 
Greeks.  Cadmus  himself,  though  he  passed  from  Phoenicia  to 
Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  ori* 
ginallv  of  Thebes  in  E^pt  Most  probaUy,  Moses  carried  with  him 
the  Egyptian  letters  mto  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  there  being 
adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  country,  they 
were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfect, 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixt^n  letters.  The  rest  werd  after- 
wards added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were  found  to  be 
wanting.    It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at 
this  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  this  ver  ^  alphabet  of  Cadmus.    The 
Roman  alphabet,  which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  £u« 
ropean  nations,  is  plainly  formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations. 
And  all  learned  men  observe,  that  the  Greek  characters,  especially 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions, have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  or  Sama- 
ritan  characters,  which,  it  isa^'eed,  are  the  same  with  the  Phoenician, 
uf  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.    Invert  the  Greek  characters  fronf  left 
to  right,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  manner  of 
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ting,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  conformity  of 
figure^  thenames  or  denominations  of  the  letters, aipha^beta,  gamma, 
&e.  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged^  in  all  the  several 
alphabets,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  so  much 
as  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  derived  originally 
from  the  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was  gree* 
dily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
through  many  different  nations. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  from  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  This 
manner  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  PhoBnicians,  Ara- 
bians, and  Hebrews;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears 
to  have  obtained  also  among  the  Greeks^  Afterwards,  the  Greeks 
adopted  a  new  method,  writing  their  lines  alternately  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was  called  B(mstr(h 
phedan;  or,  writing  after  the  manner  in  which  oxen  plough  the 
ground.  Of  this,  several  specimens  still  remain ;  particularly,  the 
inscription  on  the  famous  Sigean  mohument;  and  down  to  the  days 
of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  the  com- 
mon method  of  writing.  At  lepglii,  the  motion  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice 
of  writing,  in  tnis  direction,  prevaUed  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

Writing  was  lone  a  kind  ol  engraving.  Pillars,  and  tables  of 
stone,  were  first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  aft;erwaf  ds  plates  of 
the  softer  metals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  becamt 
more  common,  lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employ* 
ed.  The  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  were  used  in  some 
countries:  and  in  others,  tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  soft  was,  on  which  the  impression  was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron. 
In  later  times,  the  hides  of  animals,  properly  prepared  and  polished 
into  parchment,  were  the  most  common  materials.  Our  pi*esent 
method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity 
than  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of  these  two 
great  arts,*  speech  and  writing;  by  which  men's  thoughts  are  com- 
municated, and  the  foundation  ladd  for  all  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment Liet  us  conclude  the  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words, 
wpolketi  language,  and  written  language;  or  words  uttered  in  oui 
hearing,  with  words  represented  to  the  eye ;  where  we  shall  find 
several  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides. 
The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  both 
the  moreeztensive,andamorepermanent  method  of  communication. 
More  eztmsive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  of  written  characters,  we  can 
send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them  through  the  world ; 
we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
die  earth.  More  permanent  i^ ;  as  it  prolongs  this,  voice  to  the 
woBt  distant  ages;  it  gives  us  the  means  of  recording  our  senti- 
menti  to  futurity,  and  of  perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of 
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past  transactions.  It  likewise  affords  this  advantage  to  such  as  read, 
above  siicb  as  hear,  that,  having  the  written  characters  before  their 
eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer.  They  can  pause,  and 
revolve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure,  one  passage  with  another : 
whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing ;  you  must  catch  the  words 
the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lose  them  for  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language, 
Ihat  speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for 
(be  instruction  of  mankind ;  yet  we  must  not  foi^et  to  observe,  that 
spoken  language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  in 
point  of  energy  or-  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker,  makes 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the 
]>erusal  of  any  writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture, 
which  accompany  discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  ren- 
der discourse,  wnen  it  is  well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear^,  and 
more  expressive,  than  the  most  accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce  impressions ;  they  operate 
on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  b  qne  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments of  persuasion.  Our  sympathy  is  always  awakened  more, 
by  hearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  his  works  in  our  closet. 
Hence,  though  writing  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  instruction, 
yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be  made  by 
means  of  spoken,  not  of  written  language. 

CtUESTIONS. 


In  attending  to  the  order  in  which 
wordd  are  arranged  in  a  sentence,  what 
do  we.  find  1  What  advantage  will  a 
consideration  of  this  difference  afford? 
Thit  we  may  conceive  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  this  difference,  what  is  neces- 
R\ry  ?  What  must  we  figure  to  our- 
Bf  /es  ?  Unacquainted  with  words,  how 
WHild  he  proceed?  Havins"  acquired 
w>  ds,  what  one  would  he  nrst  utter? 
)  V  would  he  express  himself,  and  for 
V  lat  reason?  Of  such  an  arrangement, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  do  we  now 
call  tliis  order ;  why ;  and  how  dO  we 
consider  it  ?  Thout^h  not  the  most  logical, 
yet  why  is  it  the  most  natural  onier^ 
What  mi<?ht  we  therefore  conclude ; 
and  accordingly,  what  do  we  find  ? 
What  arrangement,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
^age,  most  commonly  obtains,  and 
what  example  is  given?  What  does 
the  Latin  order  gratify?  In  the  exam- 
ple here  given,  of  what  most  every 
person  of  taste  be  sensible?  In  thie 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  what  is 
the  most  common  arrangement  ?  AVhat, 
nometimes,  requires  a  dififerent  orders 
and  what  remark  fblbws?  Sometimes, 


what  was  the  genius  and  character  of 
most  ofthe ancient  languages?  What 
one  is  an  exception ;  and  what  is  said 
of  it  ?  Of  the  prose  compositbns  of  mo- 
dern languages,  what  is  remarked; 
and  what  may  that  order  be  colled? 
How  do  they  dispose  of  the  parts  of 
their  sentences;  and  what  lollows? 
By  what  example  is  this  remturk  illu»- 
trated?  Here,  what  have  we  present- 
ed to  us?  What  order  woula  Cicero 
have  used  ?  How  do  these  two  orders 
comjmre  with  each  other?  How  did 
the  Komans  generally  arrange  their 
word3  ?  How  do  we  arrange  them  ?  Of 
what  does  our  arrangement  appear  to 
be  the  consequence ;  and  how  far  ?  Of 
our  arrangement  in  poetry,  what  is  ob- 
served? in  what  order  do  different 
modem  tongues  vary  in  this  respect? 
What  is  it  proper  next  to  observe? 
What  is  that  circumstance  ?  What  ia 
one  obvious  effect  of  this?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  is  given?  By 
means  of  this  contrivance,  what  did 
the  ancients  enjoy  ?  When  were  these 
cases  of  nouns  and  termioatk>nfl  or 
verbs  dropped;  and  why?  To  what 


too,  what  alters  this  order;  and  what  I  only  were  thev  attentive?  What  did 
effect  would  it  produce  ?  In  general^ '  they  not  much  regard ;  what  soielir 
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study;  and  hence  what  follows  ?  Thos,  i  hieroglyphics ;  and  for  what  purpose? 

"~^~"  *"~"  *^ ^^ ^  ' ^^~'  How  does  it  appear  that  this  is  certain- 
ly a  mistake  7  \¥hat  does  the  nature 
of  the  invention  plainly  show  it  tonkve 
been?  After  alphabetical 'writing  was 
introduced  into  Egypt  for  what  pur 
pose  did  the  priests  still  employ  hieio- 
glyphical  cha/acters  ?  Who  found  hie- 
iwlyphiccd  writing  in  this  state ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence?  As  wri- 
ting advanced  from  pictures  to  hiero- 
glyphics, from  these  latter  to  what  did  it 
aavance  ?  Where  was  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting practised  ?  What  method  did  they 
contrive  to  give  informatbn,  or  com- 
municate their  thoughts  to  one  a]> 
other  ?  Where  are  these  characters  at 
present'used?  As  the  Chinese  have  no 
alphabet  of  letters,  howare  their  words 
composed;  and  what  is  the  conse- 

aucnce?  To  what  must  the  number  ol 
tiese  characters  correspond?  How 
many  of  them  are  they  said  to  have  ? 
What  time  does  it  require  to  learn  to 
read  and  to  write  them  correctly ;  and 
to  what  does  this  subject  learning?  In 
what  manner,  is  it  probable,  the  Chi- 
nese proceeded  in  rorming  these  cha- 
racters ?  What  reason  have  we  for  be- 
h'eving  this  to  have  been  the  case.? 
What  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing 
have  we  in  Europe ;  and  whence  dia 
we  derive  it  ?  Of  tnese  figures,  what  is 
observed;  and  accordingly,  what  fcA 
lows?  As  far  as  we  have  advanced, 
what  has  not  appeared  ?  Of  what  we 
have  hitherto  seen,  what  is  observed ; 
and  wliat  examples  are  given  ?  Of 
what  did  men  at  length  become  sened- 
ble?  How  did  they  oegin  to  consider 
that  much  advantage  would  be  gain- 
ed? On  what  did  they  reflect?  Of  the 
same  simple  sounds,  what  is  remarked? 
Of  what  did  they  therefore  bethink 
themselves?  In  this  new  progress, 
what  was  the  first  step ;  and  what  is 
said  of  it  ?  How  was  the  number  of 
characters  in  writing  reduced  to  a 
mucfi  smaller  compass  than  thenuno 
her  of  words  in  the  language?  Still,  of 
the  number  of  characters,  what  is  o(^ 
served?  At  length,  by  some  happy 
genius,  what  was  effected  ?  By  being 
reduced  to  this  simplidtv,  to  what  was 
the  art  of  writing  brought  ?  Of  the  au- 
thor of  this  submne  discovery^  what  is 
observed?  What  appears,  from  the 
books  of  Moses  ?  What  is  the  traditk)f  i 
among  the  ancients;  and  with  whom 
was  he  contemporary  ?  Of  the  Phcsni 


i^hat  has  been  shown ;  and  for  what 
does  it  ky  a  foundation?  From  what 
has  been  odd  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
leetarcy  what  appears  evident?  In  the 
successive  changes  which  language  has 
undeigone,  wh^  also,  is  evident^  In 
this  respect,  what  does  the  promss  of 
ianguageTesemble?  HowistniBUlustra- 
tedl  What  were  the  characteristks  of 
early  language,  and  to  what  have  they 
lUI  gradually  ffiven  place?  How  io 
the  modern  and  ancient  characters  of 
language  compare?  In  its  ancient 
state,  to  what  was  it  most  favourable; 
and  to  what  is  it  most  favourable  in 
Its  modem?  Having  finished  his  ac- 
count of  the  ^progress  of  speech,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed;  and 
what  does  he  say  of  it?  Next  to  speech, 
what  is  tlie  most  useful  art  that  men 
possess?  Ab  it  is  i^lainly  an  improve- 
ment apoQ  speech,  wliat  necessarily 
fiillowB  ?  Of  what  only  did  men  at  first 
think;  and  what  did  they  afterwards 
devise  ?  Of  what  two  sorts  are  written 
characters  7  What  are  examples  of  the 
tbnner;  and  of  the  latter?  What 
were,  doubtless,  the  first  essay  towards 
vnrhjng ;  and  why?  For  what  purposes 
would  thoee  methods  soon  be  employ- 
ed? How  18  this  illustrated?  Where  do 
we  find  this  method  to  have  prevailed; 
and  at  what  time?  The  memory  of 
vHiat  did  the  Mexicans  transmit  by  his- 
torical pietnres?  Of  these  records,  and 
of  the  nationB  who  had  no  other,  what 
is  remarked  ?  What  only  txnild  pic- 
tures delineate ;  and  what  could  they 
not  do?  To  supply,  in  some  degree, 
XbM  defeet,  what,  in  process  of  time, 
arose ;  and  how  may  tney  be  consider- 
ed ?  In  what  do  hieroglyphics  consist  ? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  ad- 
vantage had  hieroglyphics  over  pic- 
tures? What  did  pictures  delineate? 
What  did  hien^lyphics  paint;  and 
how?  Among  the  Mexicuis,  what 
were  (band?  Where  was  this  kind  of 
writio^  most  studied,  and  brought  to  a 
le^ular  art?  In  hi^rogljrphics,  what 
was  conveyed?  B^  w&t  were  the^ 
governed  in  fbnmng  them?  How  is 
thk  remark  illustrated  ?  What  did  they 
fiometlmes  jran  together;  and  what  ex- 
ample is  given  ?  Why  was  this  sort 
of  writing  enigmatical  and  confltsed, 
and  a  very  imperi*ect  velucle  of  know- 
'edvre  at  any  kind  ? 
WboL  has  it  been  imagined,  invented 
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eiam^what]B  said;  aod  what  in&r^ 
ence  follows?  In  that  country^  to 
what  had  the  favourite  study  of  hiero- 
giyphics  directed  much  attention ;  and 
^them,  what  is  known?  Accordingly, 
to  whom  does  Plato  attribute  the  in- 
vention of  letters  ?  Of  what  nation  was 
Cadmus,  originally  ?  How,  is  it  proba- 
ble^ these  characters  were  intnxluced 
to  the  Phoenicians?  How  many  letters 
did  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  contain; 
and  how  were  the  rest  added  ?  What 
is  it  curious  to  observe?  Of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  what  is  said;  and  of  the 
Greek,  what  do  all  the  learned  observe  ? 
How  will  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  cha- 
racters appear  nearly  the  same?  What 
amounts  to  a  demonstratwn  that  they 
were  all  originally  derived  from  the 
same  source ;  and  now  was  this  inven- 
tion received?  How  were  the  letters 
originally  written ;  and  where  did  this 
method  obtain?  What  method  was 
adopted  by  the  Greebi  ?  Of  tins  me- 
tliod,  what  specimens  remain ;  and  how 
long  did  it  continue?  At  length,  what 
method  prevailed;  and  why?  What 
were  at  first  emnloyed  for  purposes  of 
writing;  and  what  several  improve- 
ments succeeded?  When  was  paper 
invented  ?  Thus,  an  account  of  wnat 
has  been  given ;  and  with  what  is  the 


subject  concladed?  What  advantaj^ 
have  writinfij  above  speech  ?  Why  is  it 
more  (extensive;  and  why  more  per- 
manent? What  advantage  does  it 
likewise  afibrd;  and  whv?  But.  al- 
though these  are  the  advantages  of 
written  language,  yet  what  must  we  not 
forget?  Repeat  the  succeeding  remarks, 
on  the  advantages  of  spoken  language. 
Hence,  what  follows? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Arrangement 

▲.  T^e  origin  of  arrangement. 

B.  Arrangement  of  the  Greek  and 
Latm  languages. 

c.  Arrangement  of  modem  lan- 
guages, 
a.  Necessarily  limited. 

2.  Writing. 

Division  of  written  character b. 

A.  Signs  of  things. 

a.  Pictures. 

b.  Hieroglyphical  characters. 

c.  Arbitrary  marks. 

B.  Signs  for  words. 

a.  The  alphabet  of  syllables. 

b.  Alphabetical  characters. 

8.  Comparative  advantages  of  speech 
and  writing. 


LECTURE  Tin. 


STRUCTURE  OP  LANGUAGE. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  df  lan- 
guage, I  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structure,  or  of  general  grammar. 
The  structure  of  language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few 
sciences  in  which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic  is  employed,  than 
in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkers  as  be 
longing  to  those  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  were  inculcated 
upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But  what  was  then  inculcated  before 
we  could  comprehend  its  principles,  would  abundantly  repay  our 
study  in  maturer  years  ;  and  to  the  ignorance  of  it,  must  be  attribu- 
ted many  of  those  fundamental  defects  which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the 
principles  of  general  grammar ;  and  what  is  more  ^o  be  r^[retted» 
fewer  still  have  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English 
language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  ol 
attention  to  man^  able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  who 
have  considered  its  construction,  and  determined  its  propriety  witK 
great  accuracy,  the  genius  and  grammieir  of  the  English,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  country,  have  not  been  studied  with  equal  care,  oi 
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aao»rtaiiied  with  'the  same  precision.  Attempts  hare  been  made, 
indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying  this  defect ;  and  some  able  wri- 
ters hare  entered  on  the  subject ;  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  Enghsh  grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  discussion  oi 
the  niceties  of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  ob- 

^V^>  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of  lectures.  Bui 
[  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to 
this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several  parts  of  which  spee<£  or 
language  is  composed ;  remarkingi  as  I  go  along,  the  peculi.'urities 
of  our  own  tongue.  After  which,  I  shall  make  some  more  particu- 
lar remarks  on  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parti 
of  speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  langua- 
ges.   There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names 
of  objects,  or  mark  the  subject  of  discourse ;  other  words,  which  de- 
note the  qualities  of  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  affirm  con- 
cerning them;  and  other  words,  which  point  out  their  connexions 
and  rdations.    Hence,  substantives,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  must  necessarily  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages.    The  most  simple  and  comprehensive  division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  is,  into  substantives,  attributives,  and  connectives.*  Sub- 
stantives are  all  the  words  which  express  the  names  of  objects^  or 
the  subjects  of  discourse ;  attributives,  are  all  the  words  wnich  ex- 
press any  attribute,  property,  or  action  of  the  former ;  connectives, 
are  what  express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies, 
which  take  place  among  them.    The  common  grammatical  division 
of  speech  into  eight  parts ;  noUns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  ad- 
verbs^ prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,  is  not  very  lo- 
gical, as  might  be  easily  shown ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  ge- 
neral term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and 'adjectives,  which  are 
ports  of  speech  generically  and  essentially  distinct;  while  it  makes 
a  separate  part  of  speech  of  participles,  which  are  no  othe^  than 
verbal  adjectives.     However,  as  these  are  the  terms  to  which  our 
cars  have  been  most  familiarized,  and,  as  an  exact  logical  division 
is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  bettei 
to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any  other. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substan 
tive  noons,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  erammar,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.    For,  assuredly,  as 
soon  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclamations  of 


J  infomif  nil  itiat  this  wm  the  most  ancient  divuion.    "  Turn  ridebit  quot 

*et  qos  fnnt  partes  orationu.    Quanquam  de  numero  parum  conreoit.      Veterei 
*cniBiy  qaomai  fuerant  Arutotelec  atqne  Theodictes,  verba  modo,  et  nomina,  et  con- 
**  vinetioiiei  tiadiderant.    Videlicet,  quod  in  verbis  vim  sermonb,  in  nominibus  mate 
"  nam,  (quia  alteram  est  quod  loquimUTi  altenmi  de  quo  lo<|ttimur}  in  convinctionibitt 
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passion,  and  began  to  communicate^  themselves  by  discourse,  they 
would  be  under  a  necessity  of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they 
saw  around  them,  which,  in  grammatical  language,  is  called  the  in- 
vention of  substantive  nouns.*  And  here,  at  our  first  setting  out, 
somewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individual  objects  which  surround 
us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  he  looked,  beheld 
forests  and  trees.  To  give  separate  names  to  every  one  of  thdibe 
trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  undertaking. 
His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him  from  the 
sun.  But  observing,  that  though  other  trees  were  distinguished 
from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  yet  that  they 
also  agreed  and  resembled  one  another,  in  certain  common  quali- 
ties, such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and  bearing  branches  and  leaves, 
he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general  idea  of  those  common  quali- 
ties, and  ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one  cla^ s  of  objects, 
he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree.  Longer  experience  taught  him  to 
subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several  species  of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and 
the  rest,  according  as  his  observation  extended  to  the  several  quali- 
ties in  which  lliese  trees  agreed  or  differed. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech.  For  the 
oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects ; 
each  of  which  included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  in- 
dividuals. Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  ab- 
stract, or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  opera- 
tion of  the  mind ;  such  conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the 
very  first  formation  of  language.  For,  if  we  except  only  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  such  as  Cassar,  John,  Peter,  all  the  other  sub- 
stantive nouns  which  we  employ  in  discourse,  are  the  names,  not 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  among"  all  nations,  the  first  inrentcd  words  were  sim- 
ple and  regular  substantire  nouns.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
CIM  steps  in  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  language.  Names  for  object^ 
must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  of  speech.  But,  it  is  probable,  as 
the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  has  shown, 
(▼ol.  i.  p.  371, 896,)  that,  among  several  savage  tribes,  some  of  the  first  articulate  sounds 
that  were  formed,  denoted  a  whole  sentence,  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  ob- 
Ject ;  conveying  some  information,  or  expressing  some  desires  or  fears  suited  to  the 
drcomstancas  in  wliich  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  business  they  had  mos 
frequent  occasion  to  carry  on ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the  river  is  swelling,  &c.  Many 
of  dieir  first  words,  it  is  liliewise  probable,  were  not  simple  substantive  uouns,  but  sub- 
•tantives,  accompanied  with  some  of  those  attributes,  in  conjunction  with  which  they 
were  most  frequendy  accustomed  to  behold  them ;  as,  the  great  bear,  the  little  hut,  the 
wound  made  hj  the  hatchet,  be  Of  all  which,  the  author  produces  instances  firom  se- 
veral of  the  American  languages;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  to  the  natural  couise 
of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  begin  with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to 
sense,  and  to  proceed,  firom  these,  to  more  general  expressions.  He  likewise  observes, 
that  the  words  of  those  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  them, 
rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  consonants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  long  words,  and  full  of  vowels. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  thidr  being  formed  upon  die  natural  soimds  which  th« 
voice  ntten  whh  most  ease,  a  Uttle  varied  and  distfaigulshed  by  artf culation :  and 
IM  thowB  this  to  hold,  li^ftKt,  among  most  of  the  barbarous  langnajw  which  ara 
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of  individual  objects,  but  of  very  extensive  genera,  or  species  of 
objects;  as  man,  lion,  house,  river,  &c.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
imagine  that  this  invention  of  general,  or  abstract  terms,  requires 
anj  great  exertion  of  metaphysical  capacity :  for,  by  whatever  steps 
the  mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  Uiat,  when  men  have  once  ob- 
served resemblances  among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
call  all  those  which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  namei; 
and,  of  course,  to  class  them  under  one  species.  We  may  daily 
observe  this  practised  by  children  in  their  first  attempts  towards  ac- 
quiring language. 

Bat  DOW,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  described, 
tbt  notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imperfect: 
for,  when  one  mentioned  to  another  in  discourse,  any  substantive 
noun,  such  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known  which 
man,  which  lion,  or  which  tree,  he  meant,  among  the  many  com- 
prehended under  one  name  ?  Here  occurs^a  very  curious,  and  a 
very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying  the  individuaJ  object  intended, 
by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the  article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  from 
the  common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In 
EngUsh  we  have  two  articles,  a  and  the;  a  is  more  general  and  un- 
limited ;  the  more  definite  and  special.  •&  is  much  the  same  with 
onCf  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of  a  species;  that  individual 
being  either  unknown  or  left  undetennined ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king. — 
7%«,  which  possesses  more  properly  the  force  of  the  article,  ascer- 
tains some  known  or  determined  individual  of  the  species;  as,  the 
lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  Words  of  great  use  in  spee^ch.  In  some  language 
however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  article, 
i  4  ffv,  which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  the.  They 
have  no  word  which  answers  to  our  article  a,  but  they  supply  its 
place  by  the  absence  of  their  article:  Thus, BotfiXsu^ signifies  a 
iLmg ;  0  BocfiXsu^,  t/*e  king.  The  Latins  have  no  article.  In  the  room 
of  it,  they  employ  pronouns;  as,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pointing  out  the 
objects  which  they  want  to  distinguish.  ^'Noster  sermo,''  sajrs 
Qaintilian,  <<  articulos  non  desiderat,  ideoque  in  alias  partes  or^ 
^  tionis  sparguntur."  This,  however,  appesurs  to  me  a  defect  in  the 
Latin  tongue:  as  articles  contribute  much  to  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  language. 

"  In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difierence  there  is  in  the 
meaning  of  the  following  expressions  in  English,  depending  wholly 
on  the  dificrent  employment  of  the  articles;  '^the  son  of  a  king, 
^  The  son  of  the  king.  A  son  of  the  king's.''  Each  of  these  three 
phrases  has  an  entirely  dififerent  meaning,  which  I  need  not  explain^ 
because  any  one  who  understands  the  language,  conceives  it  clearly 
at  first  hearing,  through  the  difierent  application  of  the  articles  a 
and  the.  Whereas,  in  Latin.  <'  filius  regis,"  is  wholly  undetermined ; 
and  to  explain,  in  which  of  these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood, 
for  it  may  bear  any  of  them,  a  circumlocution  of  several  words 

11 
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must  be  used.  In  the  same  manner,  "  are  you  a  king  ?'*  "  are  you 
**  the  king?''  ^re  questions  of  quite  separate  import;  which,  how- 
ever, are  confounded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  ^'esne  tu  rex?" 
*'  thou  art  a  man,"  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  position ;  but, 
*'  thou  art  the  man,"  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  know,  of  striking 
terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart  These  observations  illustrate  the 
force  and  importance  of  articles :  and  at  the  same  time,  I  gladly 
lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our  own 
language. 

besides  this  quality  of  being  particularized  by  the  article,  three 
affections  belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender,  and  case, 
which  require  our  consideration.  • 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kind, 
called  the  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all  languages, 
and  which  must,  indeed,  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy 
of  language;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men  had  more  frequent 
occasion  to  express,  than  the  difference  between  one  and  many. 
For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages, 
been  marked  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  substantive  noun ; 
as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  some  other  an- 
cient languages,  we  find  hot  only  a  plural,  but  a  dual  number;  the 
rise  of  which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  for,  from  separate 
terms  of  numbering  not  being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and 
many,  being  all,  ot  at  least,  the  chief  numeral  distinctions  which 
men,  at  firs^  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us 
into  more  discussion  than  number.  Gender,  being  founded  on  the 
distinction  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it 
can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  w^ich  admit 
the  distmction  of  male  and  female;  and,  therefore,  can  be  ranged 
under  the  masculine  or  feminine  genders.  All  other  substantive 
nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians  call,  the  neuter  gender, 
which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either  sex.  But,  with 
respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hath  obtained  in  the 
structure  of  language.  For,  in  correspondence  to  that  distinction 
of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  through  all  the  classes  of  ani- 
mals, men  have,  in  most  languages,  ranked  a  great  number  of  in- 
animate objects  also,  under  the  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and  < 
feminine.  Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
Gladius,  a  sword,  for  instance,  is  masculine ;  sagitia^  an  arrow,  is 
feminine ;  and  tJiis  a^isignation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this 
distinction  of  them  into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be 
entirely  capricious;  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the  casual 
structure  of  the  language,  which  refers  to  a  certain  gender,  words 
of  a  certain  termination.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  all  ina- 
nimate objects  are  not  distributed  into  masculine  and  feminine ;  but, 
many  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
been,  under  the  neuter  gender ;  as,  ttmplum^  a  church ;  aedik^  a  seat. 

But  the  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  dificrs,  in  this 
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respect,  firom  &e  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and  Italian, 
from  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the  neuter  gen- 
der is  whoUy  unknown,  and  tiiat  all  their  names  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  living  creatures ;  and  dis- 
tribatfed,  without  exception,  into  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
French  have  two  articles,  the  masculine  fe,  and  the  feminine  la; 
and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  substantive  nouns  in  the 
language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  Italians  make  the  same 
universal  use  of  their  articles  il  and  lo,  for  the  masculine ;  and  la 
for  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains  a  pe- 
culiarity quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian  there  is  no 
neuter  gender.  In  the  English,  when  we  use  common  discourse, 
all  substantive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatures,  are 
neater  without  exception.  '  HCf  she,  and  tV,  are  the  marks  of  the 
three  genders;  and  we  always  use  lY,  in  speaking  of  anv  object 
where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where  the  sex  is  not  known.  The  Eng- 
lish is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in  the  known  world  (except  the 
Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it  in  this  particular)  where  the 
distinction  of  gender  is  properly  and  philosophically  applied  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  confined  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  dis- 
tinctions of  male  and  female. 

Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English 
tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.*  Though  in  com« 
mon  discourse,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ  only  the 
proper  and  literal  distinction  of  sexes ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to  our  discourse,  to 
make  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  masculine  or  feminine  in  a 
metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  are  understood  to  quit 
the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures  of  discourse. 

For  instance ;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  sex 
or  gender;  I  say,  "virtue  is  its  own  reward;"  or,  "it  is  the  law  of 
**  our  nature.'^  But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  higher  tone ;  if  I  seek 
to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse,  I  give  a  sex  to  virtue ;  I 
say,  "she  descends  from  heaven;''  "she  alone  confers  true  honour 
"  upon  man ;"  "  her  gifts  are  the  only  durable  rewards.'*  By  this 
means  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our  style  at  pleasure.  By 
making  a  very  slight  alteration,  we  can  personify  any  obj^t  tha| 
we  choose  to  introduce  with  dignity ;  and  by  this  change  of  man- 
ner, we  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the  strict  and  logical, 
to  tiie  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style.. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every  good 
writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  improve;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue;  no 
other  language  possesses  it.  For,  in  other  languages,  every  word 
has  one  fi^ed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can, 

*  The  foUowtDg  oijsenrations  on  the  metaphorical  use  of  gcnderii  in  the  JEngliih  la»- 
gfiage,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes. 
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upon  no  occasion^  be  changed;  agSTfii,  for  instance,  in  Greek,  virttts 
in  Latin,  and  la  vertu  in  French,  are  uniformly  feminine.  She, 
must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering  to  the  word,  whether  you 
be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  whether  you  be  using  the  style  of 
reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation :  whereas,  in  English,  we  can  ci- 
tlier  express  ourselves  with  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  giving  no 
gender  to  things  inanimate ;  or  by  giving  them  gender,  and  trans- 
forming them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry, 
and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  farther  remarked  on  this  subject,  that,  when 
we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  ascribing  sex 
to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  mak 
ing  it  of  what  gender  we  please,  masculine  or  feminine ;  but  are,  in 
general,  subjected  to  some  rule  of  gender  which  the  currency  of  Ian 
guage  has  fixed  to  that  object     The  foundation  of  that  rule  is  ima- 
gined, by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  ^^  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Prin 
ciples  of  Grammar,' '  to  be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or 
analogy,  to  the  natural  distinction  of  thie  two  sexes.     ' 

Thus,  according  to  him,  vre  commonly  give  the  masculine  gender 
to  those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating ;  which  are  by 
iiature  strong  and  efficacious,  either  to  good  or  evil ;  or  which  have 
a  daim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable  or  not  Those  again, 
he  imagines,  to  be  generally  made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  containing,  and  of  bringing  forth;  which  ha^BNi 
more  of  the  passive  in  their  nature,  than  of  the  active ;  which  art 
peculiarly  beautiful,  or  amiable ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  e3c- 
cesses  as  are  rather  feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  princi- 
ples he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gen- 
der with  us,  the  moon  in  the  feminine,  as  being  the  receptacle  of  the 
sun's  li^ht  The  earth  is,  universally,  feminine.  A  ship,  a  coun- 
try, a  city,  are  likewise  made  fem^ine,  as  receivers,  or  containers. 
€rod,  in  all  languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  on 
account  of  its  mighty  efficacy ;  virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beauty  and 
its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminine.  Mr.  Har- 
ris imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the  gender  of  such 
capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  languages,  as  well  as  the 
English.  This,  however,  appears  doubtfuL  -  A  varietv  of  circum- 
stances, which  seem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them  to 
principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  influenced  the  original  for- 
mation of  languages:  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  ac- 
cording to  fixed  nile,  than  in  the  imposition  of  gender  upon  things 
inanimate ;  especially  among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  dis- 
tinction of  masculine  and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  i^markable 
peculiarity  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of  grammar,  is 
called  their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  consider  what  cases 
signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
after  men  had  given  names  to  external  objects,  had  p?rticularized 
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ttiem  by  means  of  the  article,  and  distinguished  them  by  number 
and  gender,  still  their  language  remained  extremely  imperfect,  till 
they  had  devised  some  method  of  expressing  the  relations  which 
those  objects  bore,  one  towards  another.  They  would  find  it  of  lit- 
tle use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river,  without  being  able, 
at  the  same  time,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  respect  to  each 
other;  whether,  aA  i^pproaching  to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  aad 
the  like.  Indeed,  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another, 
are  immensely  numerous ;  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for  them 
all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  refinements  of 
labguage.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  relations  as  were  most  im- 
portant, and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in  common  speech.  Hence 
the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the 
noun  itself,  together  with  those  relations q/*,  to^Jfrom^wHh^  and  by; 
the  relations  which  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention. 
The  proper  idea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  the  state,  or  relation  which  one  object  bears  to 
another,  denoted  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that 
object;  most  commonly  in  the  final  letters,  and  by  some  languages, 
in  the  initial. 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression. 
The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  declension.  Th» 
English,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not;  or,  at  most,  use  it  very  impet 
fectly.  In  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,  the  modern  tongues  ex- 
ptress  the  relations  of  objects,  by  means  of  the  words  called  preposi- 
tions, which  denote  those  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object 
English  nouns  have  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive* 
commonly  formed  by  \i\^  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noun;  as 
when  we  say  "Dryden's  Poems,''  meaning  the  Poems  of  Dryden. 
Our  personal  pronouns  have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the 
accusative  of  the  Latin,  /,  me;  kf^  Aim;  wAoj  whom.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very  liule,  in  the  grammar  of  our  Ian 
guage,  which  corresponds  to  declension  in  the  ancient  languages 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put.  First,  Which 
of  these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declen- 
sion, or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient  usage  in  lan- 
euage?  And  next,  Whichofthem  has  the  best  efiect?  Both  methods, 
it  is  plain,  are  the  same  as  to  the  sense,  and  differ  only  in  form. 
For  the  significancy  of  the  Roman  language  would  not  have  been  • 
altered,  though  the  nouns,  like  ours,  had  been  without  cases,  provi- 
ded they  had  employed  prepositions:  and  though,  to  express  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  they  had  said,  "Discipulus  de  Plato,"  like  the  modem 
Italians,  in  place  of  Discipulus  Platonis." 

Now  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  they  may^j^ 
on  first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method  than  the 
other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  this  was  the  earliest  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  in 
fact,  that  declensions  and  cases  are  used  in  most  of  what  are  called 
the  mother  tongues,  or  original  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek 
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and  Latin.  And  a yeiy  natural  and  aatisfyineaccoant can  be  given 
why  this  usage  should  have  early  obtained.  Relations  are  the  most 
abstract  and  metaphysical  ideasof  any  which  men  have  occasion  to 
form^  when  they  are  considered  by  themselves,  and  separated  from 
the  related  object.  It  would  puzade  any  man,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
yrhat  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  ofovfrom^  when  itstands  by  itself, 
and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included  under  it  The  first  rude  in- 
venters  of  language,  therefore,  would  not  for  a  long  while  arrive  at 
taich  general  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  devising  a  name  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily 
conceive  it  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  object;  and  they  would 
express,  their  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object 
through  all  the  different  cases ;  hominiSy  of  a  man ;  hafmni^to  a  man ; 
homine,  with  a  man,  &c. 

But  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably,  the  only 
method  which  men  employed,  at  first,  for  denoting  relations,  yet,  in 
progress  of  time,  many  other  relations  being  observed,  besides  those 
which  are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men  also  becoming 
more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideas,  separate  names 
were  gradually  invented  for  all  the  relations  which  occurred,  form- 
ing that  part  of  speech  which  we  now  call  prepositions.  Preposi- 
tions, being  once  introduced,  they  were  found  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  cases,  by  being  prefixed  to  the  nominative  of 
the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  nations  were  intermixed 
by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged  to  learn  and  adopt 
the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositions  supplanted  the  use  of 
cases  and  declensions.  When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance, 
sprung  out  of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple  by  the 
Gothic  nations,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nomina- 
tive of  every  noun,  and  to  say,  di  Roma^  alRoma  di  Carthago^  al 
Carthago,  than  to  remember  allJ9ie  variety  of  terminations,  Bamaef 
Romatn^  Carthaginis,  Cartfiaginemy  which  the  use  of  declensions 
required  in  the  ancient  nouns.  By  this  progress  we  can  give  a  na- 
tural account  how  nouns,  in  our  modern  tongues,  come  to  be  so  void 
of  declension :  a  progress  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject,  Which  of  these 
two  methods  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  beauty?  we  shall  find  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  be  baJanced  on  both  sides.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have  rendered  the  structure 
of  modern  languages  more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of 
all  the  intricacy  which  arose  from  the  different  forms  of  declension, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five;  and  from  all  the  ir^ 
regularities  in  tliese  several  declensions.  We  have  thereby  rendered 
our  languages  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the 
perplexity  of  rules.  But,  though  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  Ian* 
euage  be  great  and  estimable  advantages,  yet  there  are  also  such 
disadvantages  attending  the  modern  method,  as  leave  the  balance, 
on  the  who!e«  doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquitv 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  constant  use  of  prepositions  for 
expressing  the  relations  of  things,  we  have  filled  language  with  a 
niaJtitude  of  those  little  words,  which  are  eternally  occurring  in  eve 
ry  sentence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to  have  encumbered 
speech,  by  an  addition  of  terms ;  and  by  rendering  it  more  prolix, 
to  have  enervated  its  force.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  certainly 
rendered  the  sound  of  language  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  de- 
priving it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness,  which  arose  from  the  length 
of  words,  and  the  change  of  terminations  occasioned  by  the  cases 
m  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  most  material 
disadvantage  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  p{  cases,  and  by  a  similar  al- 
teration, of  which  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transpo- 
sition in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  the  ancient  languages 
enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  diflerent  ter- 
minations, produced  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the 
reference  of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without 
the  aid  of  juxtaposition ;  suffered  them  to  be  placed,  without  ambi- 
guity, in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  givo  force  to  the  mean- 
ing, or  harmony  to  the  sound.  But  now,  having  none  of  those 
marks  of  relation  incorporated  with  the  woic^s  themselves,  we  have 
no  other  way  left  us,  of  showing  what  words  in  a  sentence  are  most 
closely  connected  in  meaning,  than  that  of  placing  them  close  by 
one  another  in  the  period.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought 
oat  in  separate  members  and  portions;  it  is  broken  down  |Lnd  di- 
vided :  whereas  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentences, 
by  the  government  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning 
so  interwoven  and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  per- 
ceive it  in  one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  period  as- 
rertained  the  relation  of  each  member  to  another;  and  all  that  ought 
to  be  connected  in  one  idea,  appealed  connected  in  the  expression. 
Hence,  more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  lu«jgage  of 
particles,  (as  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it),  which  we  are 
obliged  always  to  carry  along  with  us,  both  clogs  style,  and  enfeebles 
^ntuuent.* 

*  <'  The  Tarioos  terminations  of  the  same  word,  whether  verb  or  noan,  are  alwayv 
cttoceived  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  term  which  they  nerve  to  lengthen, 
Jian  the  additional,  detached,  and  in  themselves  insignificant  particles,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  employ  as  connectives  to  oor  significant  words.  Oar  method  gives  almost 
the  laaie  exposure  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  making  the  significant  parts,  and  the  in 
si^lfieant,  equallj  conspicuous ;  theirs  much  oftener  sinks,  as  it  were,  the  former  into 
the  latter,  at  once  preserving  their  use  and  hiding  their  weakness.  Our  modem  Ian* 
goAge*  mnj,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  its  rudest  state  ; 
when  tiie  union  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  artisan,  could  be  efiected  only  by  the 
fadp  of  those  external  and  coarse  implements,  pins,  nails,  and  cramps.  The  ancient 
languages  reftemble  the  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state,  ailer  the  invention  of  dove- 
tail joints,  grooves,  and  mortices ;  when  thus  all  the  principal  junctions  are  eflect^, 
by  forming  properly  the  extremities  or  terminations  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined.  For, 
hy  means  of  these,  the  nnion  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer,  while  that  by  which  that 
laiion  is  produced,  is  scaroely  perceivable."  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  by  Dr.  Camp* 
bdll,Tol.u.p.412. 
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Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  substantive 
nouns;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes^ 
of  nouns.  /,  thoUy  Ae,  sfie^  and  ity  are  no  other  than  an  abridged 
way  of  naming  the  personsy  or  objects,  with  which  we  have  immedi- 
ate intercourse,  or  to  which  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in 
discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  modifications 
with  substantive  nouns,  of  number,  gender,  and  case.  Only,  with 
respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  as  they  are  called,  /and  ihou^  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  distinctions  of  gender  given  them  in  any  language ;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that,  as  they  always  refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to 
each  other  when  they  speak,  their  sex  must  appear,  and  therefore 
needs  not  be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the 
third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gender 
there  becomes  necessary;  and  accordingly,  in  English,  It  hath  all  the 
three  genders  belonging  to  it;  Ae,  ^Ae,  it.  As  to  cases,  even  those 
languages  which  have  dropped  them  in  substantive  nouns,  sometimes 
retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  readi- 
ness in  expressing  relations;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  discqurse.  I  n  English,  most  uf  our  grammarians  hold 
the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nominative ;  a 

Jenitive,  and  accusative;  /,  wmfi,  me;  thou,  thine ^  thee;  he,  his, 
im;  who,  whose,  whom. 
In  the  first  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of  those 
pronouns  were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and 
naming  it,  when  absent.  For  one  can  hardly  think  that  pronouns 
were  of  early  invention ;  as  they  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and 
artificial  nature.  /,  ihoxi,  he,  it,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  names 
peculiar  to  any  single  object,  but  so  very  general,  that  they  may  be 
applied  to  all  persons,  or  objects,  whatever,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces. //,  is  the  most  general  term  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  as 
it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing  in  the  universe,  of  which  we  speak. 
At  tlie  same  time,  these  pronouns  have  this  quality,  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  applied,  they  never  denote  more  than 
one  precise  individual;  which  they  ascertain  and  specify,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at 
once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in  language. 
They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome  words  to 
the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues;  as  being  the  words  most 
in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  ^,  great,  little,  black,  white, 
yours  J  ours,  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  wonls 
which  are  termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages; 
and,  in  all  languages, must  have  been  very  early  invented ;  as  objects 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  any  intercourse  be 
carried  on  concerning  them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their 
different  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singu- 
larity which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the 
same  form  given  them  with  substantive  nouns;  being  declined, like 
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tbera,  by  eases,  and  subjected  to  the  like  distinctions  of  number  and 
gender.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  grammarians  have  made  them 
to  belong  to  the  same  part  of  speech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  sub- 
gtantive  and  adjective ;  an  arrangement  founded  more  on  attention 
to  the  external  form  of  words,  than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For 
adjectives  or  terms  of  quality,  have  not,  by  theb  nature,  the  least 
resemblance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  they  never  express  any  thing 
which  can  possibly  subsist  by  itself ;  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin  to  verbs,  which, 
like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that  ad- 
jectires  should,  in  the  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so  much  of 
the  form  of  substantives ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor 
cases,  nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense,  with 
mere  qualities,  such  as  good  or  greaty  scft  or  hard.  And  yet  bonuSj 
and  ffiagnuf,  and  Metier,  have  their  singular  and  plural,  their  mascu- 
Goe  and  feminine,  thdbr  genitives  and  datives,  like  any  of  the  names 
of  substances,  or  persons.  But  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
genius  of  those  tongues.  They  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  consi- 
dering qualities  separately,  or  in  the  abstract.  They  made  them  a 
part,  or  appendage,  of  tiie  substance  which  they  served  to  distin- 
guish :  they  made  the  pdjective  depend  on  its  substantive,  and  re- 
semble it  in  termination,  in  number,  and  gender,  in  order  that  the 
two  migbt  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form 
of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
method  as  this  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  of  a 
sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  required  the 
relation  of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pointed  out, 
by  such  similar  circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When 
I  say  in  English,  the  '^  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,''  the  juxta- 
position of  the  words  prevents  all  ambi^ity.  But  when  I  say  in 
Latin,  "Formosa  fortis  virl  uxor;'*  it  is  only  the  agreement,  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective  ^^formosay^  which  is  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  with  the  substantive  ^\  uxor^  which  is  the 
last  word  that  declares  the  meaning. 


aUBSTIONS. 


Aftkr  having  given  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  progreaa  of  languaire,  to 
wfaal  does  oar  amhor  proceed  ?  Of  the 
■tmctore  d[  la.nyiiage,  and  of  its  com- 
paivon  with  other  eeiences,  what  is 
remarked  1  Why  is  it  apt  to  be  slighted 
by  snperfieial  thinkers  1  To  the  igno- 
rance erf*  what  was  then  inculcated, 
what  is  to  be  attributed?  On  what 
have  few  authors  written  with  philo- 
■Df^ueal  aceuracy;  and  what  is  still 


more  to  be  regretted?  How  does  the 
attentioQ  of  the  French  and  English 
to  this  subject  compare?  What  has 
lately  been  attempted;  and  how  have 
they  succeeded  ?  What  is  not  our  au- 
thor's purpose ;  and  why  not  ?  Of  what 
does  he  propose  to  give  a  general  view; 
and  ho\v  ?  What  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  ?  Of  the  essential  parui 
of  speech  in  all  languages,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated; 
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and  hence,  what  (oIIowb  ?  What  is  the 
mort  simple  and  comprehensive  divisioa 
(ff  the  parts  of  speecn?  How  are  these 
respectively  classed  1  Of  the  comnoon 
grammatical  diviabn  of  speech  into 
eight  parts,  what  is  observed;  and 
whv  ?  >Vhy,  then,  will  it  be  better  to 
make  use  of  these  known  terms,  than 
of  anv  others'?  With  what  are  we  na- 
turally led  to  begin ;  and  why  1  What 
here  occurs;  and  why?  A  savage,  be- 
holding trees  in  every  direction,  found 
what  to  be  an  impracticable  underta- 
kino:  ?  What  was  his  first  object  ?  By 
what  was  he  led  to  form,  in  nis  mind, 
^me  general  ideas  of  the  common 
qualities  of  all  trees?  What  did  longer 
experience  teach  him  ?  To  what  disad- 
vantage was  he  still  subject ;  and  why? 
Hence,  then,  what  appears  evident? 
How  is  this  illustrated  1  What,  howe- 
ver, are  we  not  to  imagine ;  and  why 
not?  Where  is  this  daily  practised? 
Why  was  the  notification  which  lan- 
guage made  of  <>bjecti,  still  very  im- 
perfect ?  Here,  what  useful  and  very 
curious  contrivance  occurs?  In  what 
does  the  force  of  the  article  consist?  In 
English,  how  many  articles  have  we? 
I>efine  thcuL  A,  is  much  the  same 
with  what^  and  what  does  it  mark? 
Of  the  article, ^A«,  what  is  observed? 
What  article,  only,  have  the  Greeks, 
and  to  what  does  it  answer?  How  do 
they  supply  the  place  of  our  article  a? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  As  the  Latins 
had  no  article,  how  did  they  supply  its 
place  ?  Why  does  this  appear  to  oe  a 
defect  in  the  Latin  tongue  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Of  each  of  these 
phrases,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  ^' films 
regis,"  what  is  observed;  and  to  ex- 
plain in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be 
understood,  what  is  necessary?  To  il- 
lustrate the  force  and  importance  of  the 
article,   what  furtlier  examples  are 

SVen  i  Of  showing  what,  does  our  au- 
or  gladly  lay  hold  of  any  opportuni- 
ty? What  other  affections  belong  to 
substantive  nouns  ?  How  does  number 
distinguish  them  ?  Of  this  distinctran 
what  is  said;  and  why  must  it  have 
been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy  of^ 
langua^?  For  the  greater  facility  of 
expressing  it,  by  what  has  it,  in  all  lan- 
guages been  marked?  In  what  lan- 
guages do  we  Cnd  a  dual  number ;  and 
how  may  its  origin  be  accounted  for? 
Of  gender,  what  is  remarked?  Why 
is  it,  in  its  proper  sense,  confined  to  die 


names  of  living  creatures ;  and  there- 
fore, what  foUows?  To  what  ought 
all  other  substantive  nouns  belong; 
and  what  is  it  meant  to  imply  ?  With 
respect  to  this  distributkxn,  what  has 
obtained?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? What  examples  are  given?  Of 
this  assignation  or  sex  to  inanimate 
objects,  what  is  remarked?  What  is 
observed  of  the  gender  of  inanimate 
objects  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
gua^?  How  do  the  French  and 
Italian  Umgues  dificr  from  them  in  this 
respect?  In  the  latter,  how  is  the  gen- 
der of  nouns  designated  ?  In  the  Elng- 
lish  language,  what  peculiarity  ob> 
tains?  What  are  the  marks  of  the 
three  genders;  and  when  is  it  used? 
In  this  respect,  what  advantage  has 
the  English  language  over  all  othersy 
the  Chinese  excepted  ?  What  does  the 
genius  of  it  permit?  What  example 
of  illustratk)n  is^ven  ?  By  this  meanS| 
what  have  we  it  in  our  power  to  do; 
and  how?  Of  this  advantage,  what  is 
further  observed ;  and  why  ?  What  in- 
stances arei  mentioned?  In  English, 
how  can  we  avoid  this  difficulty  4 
What  deserves  further  to  be  remarket? 
Where  is  the  foundation  of  this  rule 
imagined  to  be  laid  ?  Thus,  accordin^^ 
to  him,  to  what  substantive  nouns,  used 
figuratively,  do  we  give  the  masculine 
gender;  and  to  what  the  feminine? 
Upon  these  proidples,  (£  what  does  he 
take  notice?  What  does  Mr.  Harris 
further  imagine  ?  Why  dbes  this  ap- 
pear doubtful? 

Having  discussed  gender,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  To  un- 
deratand  what  case  signifies,  what  is 
it  necessary  to  observe  ?  What  would 
they  find  of  little  use?  Of  the  relatkxi 
which  objects  bear  to  one  another,  what 
is  observed ;  and  what  follows  ?  But, 
in  its  earliest  periods,  what  was  neces- 
sary; and  hence,  what  cases  were 
found?  What,  then,  is  the  proper  idea^ 
of  cases  in  declension  ?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  all  languages  do  not  agree 
in  this  mode  of  expression?  How  do 
modem  tongues  express  the  relatioDs 
of  objects?  What  case  only,  have  Eng- 
lish nouns;  and  how  is  it  formecf? 
What,  in  our  language  aiMwers  to  the 
accusative  caseiiiLatin?  What  is  there 
not,  then,  in  our  Icmguage  ?  What  two 
questbns,  therefore,  concerning  this 
subject,  maybe  put?  Of  bo*h  metlioda, 
what  is  remarked;  and  why?  Which 
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w&fl  the  earliest  method  practised  by 
men  ?  Where  do  we,  in  fact,  find  tluit 
declensions  and  cases  are  used  1  What 
natural  account  can  be  given,  why  this 
usage  should  have  early  obtained? 
What  has  been  well  observed,  by  our 
author,  on  this  subject  ?  \yhat  infe- 
rence, therefore,  follows?  How  would 
they  most  naturally  conceive  the  rela- 
tions of  a  thing;  and  how  would  they 
express  their  conceptions  of  it?  How 
were  separate  names  invented,  to  ex- 
press the  relations  which  occurred ;  and 
what  are  they  called?  Prepositions  be- 
ing once  introduced,  how  were  they 
found  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  cases;  and  hence,  what  came 
to  pass?  How  is  this  illustrated?  By 
this  progress,  of  what  can  we  give  a 
natural  account?  With  re^d  to  the 
other  question  on  this  subject,  what 
shall  we  find?  What  efiect  has  been 
produced,  by  the  abolition  of  cases? 
Of  what  have  we  disembarrassed  it ; 
and  how  have  we  thereby  rendered  it  ? 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  yet 
what  disadvantages,  in  tlie  first  place, 
leave  the  balance  inclining  to  the  side 
of  antiquity?  What  in  the  second 
place  ?  But,  in  the  third  place,  what  is 
the  most  material  disadvantage?  In 
the  ancient  tongues,  what  did  the  dif- 
ferent terminations  pdnt  out;  and  how 
did  it  sufier  them  to  be  placed  ?  In  ex- 
pressing relations,  what  method  only 
have  we  now  lefl  ?  How  s  tlie  meaning 
of  a  sentence  brought  ^nit  ?  How  did 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sentences  express  tlieir  meaning?  How 
was  the  relation  of  each  member  as- 
certained ;  and  hence,  what  was  pro- 
duced? What  are  pronouns?  Of  them, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  accordingly,  to 
what  are  they  subject  ?  Why  have  not 
/  and  thou  had  the  distinctions  of  gen- 
der given  to  them  in  any  language? 
Why  is  the  distinction  of  gender  neces- 
sary in  the  third  person?  Of  the  cases  of 


pronouns,  whatisremarked?  In  Engllsii, 
y^hat  cases  have  pronouns?  How  is  it 
probable  the  places  of  pronouns  were 
supplieo,  in  the  firststage  of  speech ;  and 
why?  Of/,r/io2£,A€,amit<,whatiBtobe 
observed?  OCit,  what  is  remarked;  and 
why?  What  other  quality  have  these 
pronouns;  so  tl)at  what  follows?  Why 
are  they  troublesome  to  the  learner?  Of 
adjectives,  what  is  remarked?  Where 
are  they  found ;  and  why  must  they 
have  been  early  invented?  What,  oiJy. 
is  to  be  observed,  in  relation  to  them  i 
Hence,  what  has  happened;  and  on 
what  is  this  arrangement  founded? 
Why  have  not  adjectives  the  least  re- 
semblance to  substantive  nouns?  Tn 
what  are  they  more  akin  ?  What  may. 
at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and 
fantastic ;  and  why  ?  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for  ?  What  did  they  avoid ; 
and  what  did  they  make  them  ?  On 
what  did  thev  make  the  adjective  de- 
pend; and  why  ?  Wliat  did  the  Hberty 
of  transposition  require,  and  for  what 
reason ?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
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The  parts  of  Speech. 

1.  Articles. 

A.  The  indefinite  article. 

B.  The  definite  article. 

c.  The  importance  of  the  a^le 
iUustrated. 

2.  Substantive  nouns. 

A.  Number. 

B.  Gender. 

a.  Its  philosophical  applioar 
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c.  Case. 
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By  prepositions. 
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4.  Adjectives. 
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LECTURE  IX. 


STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Of  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  indeed, 
of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  b  the  verb.  It 
is  chiefly  in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  meta- 
physic  of  lan^age  appears ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining  the  na- 
ture and  different  vanations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be  room  for 
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ample  discussion.     But  as  I  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  dis 
cussions,  when  they  are  pursued  far,  become  intricate  and  obscure, 
I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject  than  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  that  it 
expresses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some  person  or  thing. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once;  the  attribute 
of  some  substantive,  an  a£Srmation  concerning^ that  attribute,  and 
time.  Thus,  when  I  say,  *  the  sun  shineth ;'  shining  is  the  attribute 
ascribed  to  the  sun;  the  present  time  is  marked;  and  an  affirmation 
is  included,  that  this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to 
the  sun.  The  participle  *  shining,'  is  merely  an  adjective,  which 
denoted  an  attribute  or  property,  and  also  e3(presses  time;  but  car- 
ries no  affirmation.  The  infinitive  mood,  *  to  shine,'  may  be  called 
the  name  of  the  verb;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  affirmation;  but 
simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action,  or  state  of  things,  which  is  to 
'  be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.  Hence  the  infinitive 
often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun;  and  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  consti^ucted  as  such.  As,  ^  scire 
tuum  nihil  est'  *  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.'  And,  in 
English,  in  the  same  manner:  ^To  write  well  is  difficult;  to  speak 
eloquently  is  still  more  difficult'  But  as,  through  all  the  other  ten- 
les  and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them;  ^the 
sun  shineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  would  have  shone,'  &.c. 
the  affirmation  s^ms  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous 
lower.  Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition, 
.vithout  a  verb  either  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we 
speak,  we  always  mean  to  assert,  that  something  is,  or  is  not;  and  the 
word  which  carries  this  asseilion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.  From 
this  sort  of  eminence  belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  re- 
ceived its  name,  verb,  from  the  Latin  verbuniy  or  the  toard,  by  way  of 
distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  forma* 
lion  of  language;  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of 
long  time,  to  rear  them  up  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure 
which  they  now  possess.  It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has 
suggested,  that  the  radical  verb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  in  most  lan- 
guages, would  be,  what  we  now  call  the  impersonal  verb.  ^  It  rains ; 
it  thunders;  it  is  light;  it  is  agreeable;'  and  the  like;  as  this  is  the 
very  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of 
an  event,  or  of  a  state  of  things.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were 
invented,  such  verbs  became  personal,  ai^d  were  branched  out  into 
all  the  variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  tlie  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinc* 
tions  of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  show 
the  admirable  accuracy  with  which  language  b  constructed.  We 
rhink  commonly  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time. 
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into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  and  we  mi|;ht  imaginei 
that  if  verbs  had  been  so  contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these^  no 
more  was  needful.  But  language  proceeds  with  much  greater  subtUty . 
It  splits  time  into  its  several  moments.  It  considers  time  as  never 
standing  still,  but  always  flowing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  leas  per- 
fectly completed ;  and  ^ings  future,  as  more  or  less  remote,  by  differ- 
ent gradations.  Hence  the  great  variety  of  tenses  in  most  tongues^ 
The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivisible 

g»nt,  susceptible  of  no  variety.  "  I  write,  or,  I  am  writing;  scriboJ^ 
ut  it  is  not  so  with  the  past  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it 
hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of  it  Ours  hath 
no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  un- 
finished ;  which  makes  the  imperfect  tense,  ^*  I  was  writing,  scribe^ 
bam,^^  2.  As  just  now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfect 
tense,  which,  in  English,  is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  aux- 
iliary verb,  "  I  have  written.*^  3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished 
some  time  ago ;  the  particular  time  left  indefinite.  '^  I  wrote,  sefyh 
si'"  which  may  either  signify,  *^I  wrote  yesterday,  or,  I  wrote  a 
twelvemonth  ago."  This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,  or  in- 
definite past  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  something 
else,  which  is  also  past  This  is  the  plusquamperfect  ^^  I  had  writ- 
ten ;  scripstrcmi,     I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter.'^ 

Here  we  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  time. 
They  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an 
action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  Hiat  was  finished  some  tim» 
ago.  in  both  these  cases  they  must  say,  "^cn/wi."  Though  there 
be  a  manifest  difference  in  the  tenses,  which  our  language  express- 
es, by  this  variation,  '^  I  have  written,"  meaning,  I  have  just  now 
finished  writing ;  and,  ^^  I  wrote,"  meaning  at  some  former  time, 
since  which,  other  things  have  intervened.  This  difference  the 
Romans  have  no  tense  tD  express ;  and,  therefore,  can  only  do  it  by 
a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two ;  a  simple  or  inde- 
finite future;  'I  shall  write;  seribam;^  and  a  future,  relating  to 
something  else,  which  is  also  future.  ^  I  shall  have  written ;  scrip- 
sero,^    I  shall  have  written  before  he  arrives  * 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  times,  verbs  admit  the 
distinction  of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the  passive ; 
according  as  the  affirmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  some- 
thing that  is  suffered;  *I  love,  or  I  am  loved.'  They  admit,  also, 
the  distinction  of  moods,  which  are  designed  to  express  the  affirma- 
tion, whether  active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indica- 
tive mood,  for  instance,  simply  declares  a  proposition,  *  I  write ;  I 
have  written;*  the  imperative  requires,  conitoands,  threatens,  *  write 
thou ;  let  him  write.'    The  subjunctive  expresses  the  proposition 

*  On  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  Mr.  HftrrU*s  Hermes  may  be  consulted,  by  such  as  de 
Hire  to  see  them  scrutinized  with  metaphysical  accuracy ;  and  also  the  Treatise  on  th« 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  ro\.  ii.  p.  126. 
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under  tLe  form  of  a  condition,  or  in  subordination  to  some  other 
thing,  to  which  a  reference  is  made, '  I  might  write,  I  could  write, 
I  should  write,  if  the  case  were  so  and  so.'  This  manner  of  ex- 
pressing an  affirmaUon,  under  so  many  different  forms,  together 
also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /,  Mou,  and  he,  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so 
great  a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  apjiears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  the  parts 
of  speech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  Con- 
sider only,  how  many  things  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word 
*  amavissem,  I  would  have  loved.'  Firsts  The  person  who  speaks,  *  I. ' 
Secondly,  An  attribute  or  action  of  tliat  person,  '  loving.'  Third- 
ly, An  affirmation  concerning  that  action.  Fourthlv^  The  past 
time  denoted  in  that  affirmation,  ^  have  loved :'  and,  Fifthly,  A  con- 
dition, on  which  the  action  is  suspended,  ^  would  have  loved.'  It 
appears  curious  and  remarkable,  that  words  of  this  complex  import, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure,  are  to  be  found, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of  the  worldt 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing  all 
these  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Con- 
jugation is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  which,by  vary- 
ing either  the  termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb,expre8s 
the  greatest  number  of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of 
auxiliary  words.  In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have 
few  tenses,  or  expressions  of  time ;  but  then  their  modes  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  express  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations. 
In  the  Hebrew,  for  instance,  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the 
help  of  any  auxiliary,  not  only  *  I  have  taught,'  but,  *  I  have  taught 
exactly,  or  often ;  I  have  been  commanded  to  teach  ;  I  have  taught 
myself.'  The  Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  known 
tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods. 
The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  imperfect ;  es- 
pecially in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by  the 
nelp  of  the  auxiliary  *  sum.' 

In  all  the  modern  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very  defec'^ 
tive.  They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  verb  it- 
self; but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs, 
throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Lan- 
guage has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to 
that  which  I  showed  in  the  last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect 
to  'declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded 
the  use  of  cases ;  so  the  two  great  auxiliary  verbs,  to  have,  and  to 
be,  with  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use  in  English,  do,  shall^ 
willy  maj/y  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  supersede,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods  and  tenses,  which  form- 
ed the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  in  b6th  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and 
will  be  easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  ob- 
served. The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  very 
general  and  abstract  nature.  They  imply  the  different  modifications 
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of  simple  existence,  considered  alone,  and  without  reference  to  any 
particuJar.  thing.  In  the  early  state  of  speech,  the  Import  of  them 
would  be  incorporated,  with  every  particular  verb  m  its  tenses 
and  moods,  long  before  words  were  invented  for  denoting  such 
abstract  conceptions  of  existence,  alone,  and  by  themselves.  But 
after  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the  progress  of  language,  to 
be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and  moods  given  to  them 
like  other  verbs;  it  was  found,  that  as  tliey  carried  in  their  nature 
the  force  of  that  affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb,  they  might, 
by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence, 
as  the  modem  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient, 
this  method  estabhshed  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such 
words,  for  instance,  as  am,  toasy  have,  ahall,  being  once  familiar,  it 
appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever;  as,  lam 
loved;  I  was  lovtd;  I  have  loved;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of 
terminations  which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs, 
amoTy  amabary  amaviy  fyc.  Two  or  three  varieties  only  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  verb,  were  retained,  as,  love,  lovedy  loving;  and  all  the 
rest  were  dropt  The  consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was 
the  same  as  diat  of  abolishing  declensions.  It  rendered  language 
more  simple  and  easy  in  its  structure ;  but  withal,  more  prolix,  and 
less  gracefuL  This  finishes  all  that  seemed  most  necessary  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  tlie  indeclinable 
parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long. 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numerous 
class  of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head 
of  attributives;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circum- 
stance of  an  action  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  order, 
degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to 
specify.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  more  than  an  abridged  mode 
of  speech,  expressing,  by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion, be  rcHoIved  into  two  or  more  words  belonging  to  the  other  parts 
of  speech.  <  Exceedingly,'  for  instance,  is  the  same  as  ^  in  a  high 
degree;*  *  bravely,'  the  same  as,  *  with .  bravery  or  valour;'  'here,' 
the  same  as,  'in  this  place;'  'often,  and  seldom,'  the  same  as,  'for 
floany  and  for  few  times,'  and  so  of  the  rest  Hence,  adverbs  may 
be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into  the 
system  of  speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words ;  and  accordingly, 
the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words  formerly  es- 
tablished in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  are  words  more  essential  to  dis- 
course than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  They  form  that  class  of 
words,  called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  lan- 
guage ;  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear  to  one 
another,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  coherence; 
thereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and  significant  pro- 
positions. Conjunctions  are  generally  employed  for  connectingsen- 
tencea,  or  members  of  sentences ;  as,  and,  becatue,  although,  and 
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a^  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connecting  words  by  show- 
ingthe  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  to  another ;  as,  qfj 
/rami  to^  above,  below,  ^c.  Of  the  force  of  these  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  before^  when  tre&ting  of  the  cases  and  declensions  of  sub- 
s^ntive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  mast 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations 
and  transitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  which  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  connexion  of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  though  among 
barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  rode  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the 
stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  must  always  have  increased, 
as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The 
more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  perfect 
their  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  it  will  abound 
more  with  connective  particles;  expressing  relations  of  things,  and 
transitions  of  thought,  which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accord- 
ingly, no  tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of 
the  aciite  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  every  lan- 
guage, much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the  pro- 
per use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns, 
wliich  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  difierent  parts 
of  discourse.  It  is  the  right,  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which 
chiefly  makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed 
and  loose ;  which  carries  it  on  its  progress  with  a  smooth  and  even 
pace,  or  renders  it^  march  irregular  and  desultory » 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  language. 
Allow  me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and 
^  intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance, 
and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
For,  if  speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter  of  the  conceptions  of 
our  minds,  an  examination  of  its  structure  and  progress  cannot  but 
unfold  many  things  concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  con- 
ceptions themselves,  and  the  operations  of  our  faculties;  a  subject 
that  is  always  instructive  to  man.  *Nequis,*  says  Quintilian,  an  au- 
thor of  excellent  judgment,  *  nequis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  graro- 
matices  elementa.  Non  quia  magnae  sit  opera  consonantes  a  vocali- 
bus  discernere,  easque  in  semivocalium  nmnerum,  mutarumque  par- 
tin,  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibud,  apparebit  multa 
rerum  subtilitas,  quae  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere 
altissimam  quoque  eniditionem  ac  scientiam  possit'*    i.  4. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  language.     In  this,  and  the 
preceding  lecture,  some  observations  hare  already  been  made  on  its 


*  «  L««  no  num  deipiie,  at  incontklerttfalle,  the  demeuu  of  grammar,  becaiue  It  may 
Mam  to  hha  a  matter  of  smaU  consoqueoce,  to  «how  the  dltttactirn  lietween  vowels  and 
consonants^  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and  motes.  But  they  who  penetrate 
ato  the  innermost  parts  of  this  temfle  of  science,  will  there  discover  such  refioemeat 
and  fuMiky  of  matter,  as  is  not  only  proper  to  sharpen  the  understandings  of  younr 
mukf  iMrt  snIBcieitt  to  give  enerdae  ibr  the  most  prolouud  kiiowle4^  n^  enMlitim»  **^ 
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Structure.     But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  moie  particu- 
lar in  the  examination  of  it 

The  language  which  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  neitlier  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  island,  nor  de- 
rived  from  it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  language  of* 
the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or 
Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul ;  from  which  country  it  appears, 
by  many  circumstances,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic 
tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once 
in  most  of  the  western.regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  probably,  of  Spain  also ;  till, 
in  the  course  of  those  revolutions  which,  by  means  ef  the  con- 
quests, first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  of  the  northern  nations, 
changed  the  government,  speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe,  this  tongue  was  gradually  obliterated  ;  and  now  subsists 
only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  Welch,  and  the  Erse,  are  ^ 
no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  fii;st 
inhabitants  that  we  know  of  in  our  island ;  and  continued  so  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450 ; 
who,  having  conquered  the. Britons,  did  not  intermix  with  them,  . 
but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  together 
with  their  language,  into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were 
one  of  those  northern  nations  that  overran  Europe;  and  their 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  English  tongue.  With 
some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  language,  probably,  from  the  same 
root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of  the  court, 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  apeech  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  English  which  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spo- 
ken now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancicfnt  Saxon,  and  this  Norman  ' 
French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce  | 

and  learning  have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
clearly  traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scot- 
land, is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dia- 
lect  of  the  English.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  Low  Country  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  Highlands  and  islands,  can- 
not be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revolution  was  brought  ^ 
about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost  part  of  Scotland  was 
once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland;  or  whether  the  great  number  of  .English  exiles 
that  retreated  into  Scotland,  upon  the  Norman  conquest  and  upon 
other. occasions,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own.  language. 
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which  afterwards,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations, 
prevailed  over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject.  ^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is 
the  basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in 
three  different  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman ;  all 
which  have  mingled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  num- 
ber of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These 
we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable, 
entered  intojour  tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  French, 
which  William^the  Conqueror  introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  had 
long  been  in  full  possession  of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that 
'  country,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort 
of  corrupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Romanshe  :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victo- 
ries, mingled  with  them ;  the  language  of  the  country  became  a 
compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these  conquerors, 
and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  the  French  language 
has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable  affinity  with  the 
Latin ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  which 
were  in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France,  were  introduced  into 
our  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have  since 
been  added,  directly  from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
diffusion  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Euro]3e. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams,  from  thejunction  of  so  many 
dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  follows,that  the  English,  like  every 
compounded  language,  "hiust  needs  be  somewhat  irregular.  Wo 
cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  complete 
analogy  in  structure,  which  may  be  found  in  those  simpler  langua- 
ges, which  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  within  themselves,  and 
built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before  showed,  it  has  but  small 
remains  of  conjugation  or  declension  ;  and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as 
there  are  few  marks  in  the  words  themselves,  that  can  show  their 
relation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the  grammatical  style,  point  out  either 
their  concordance,  or  their  government  in  the  sentence.  Our  words 
having  been  brought  to  us  from  several  different  regions,  strafe, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  asunder  from  each  other ;  and  do  not  coalesce 
so  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

But  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  Ian 
guage,  are  balanced  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it;  particularly, 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such  a  language  is 
likely  to  be  enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact,  more  copious 
than  the  English.  In  all  grave  suojects  especially,  historical,  criti- 
cal, political,  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain 
of  the  barrenness  of  our  tong;ue.  The  studious  reflecting  genius  oi 
die  people,  has  brought  tbgether  great  store  of  expressions,  on  such 
subjects,  from  every  quarter.  We  are  rich  too  in  the  language  of 
poetry.    Our  poetical  style  differs  widely  from  prose,  not  in  point 
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of  munbers  only,  but  in  the  very  words  themselves  j  which  shows 
what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we  haye  it  in  our  power  to  se- 
lect and  employ,  suited  to  those  different  occasions.  Herein  we  ar^ 
in£nitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical  language,  if  it  were 
not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  differ  from  their 
ordinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays  its  power 
of  expression.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  for  de- 
noting all  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But,  in  describing 
the  more  delicate  sentiments  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fer- 
tile. Itmustbe  confessed,thattheFrenchlanguag6far  surpassesours, 
in  expressing  the  nicer  shades  of  character ;  especially  those  varieties 
of  manner,  temper,  and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social 
intercourse  with  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate  into 
English,  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he  will 
soon  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  these  subjects. 
Indeed,  no  language  is  so  copious  as  the  French  for  whatever  is  deli- 
cate, gay,  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  language  for  con- 
versation, in  the  known  world ;  but  on  the  higher  subjects  of  com- 
position^  the  English  may  be  justly  esteemed  to  excel  it  considerably. 

Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predominant 
tincture  from  the  nationsJ  character  of  the  people  who  speak  if.  We 
must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impres- 
sion of  their  genius  and  manners ;  for  among  all  nations,  the  original 
stock  of  words  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  remain  as 
the  foundation  of  their  speech  throughout  many  ages,  while  their 
manners  undergo,  perhaps,  very  great  alternations.  National  charac- 
ter win,  however,  always  have  some  perceptible  influence  on  tne 
turn  of  language ;  and  the  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  and 
the  gravity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  English,  are  sufficiently  im- 
pressed on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  whc 
speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  energy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, naturally  prolix,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and 
anxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  employ;  and  this 
prolixity  must,  in  some  degree,  enfeeble  it  We  seldom  can  express  so 
much  by  one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact;  our 
ccnceptions  being  spread  out  among  mo/e  words,  and  split,  as  it 
were,  into  more  parts,  make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  utter 
them.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for 
expressing  all  the  strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  liberty 
which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  nations,  of  com- 
pounding words,  our  language  may  be  esteemed  to  possess  consider- 

•  Anger,  wrath,  passion,  rage,  fury,  outrage,  fierceness,  sharpness,  animosity,  clioler, 
rcsrotment,  heat,  heart-burning ;  to  fume,  storm,  inflame,  be  incensed,  to  tcx,  kindle 
irritate,  enrage,  exasperate,  provoke,  fret;   to  be  suUen,  haaty,  hot,  rough,  lour 
ocerisb,  Au:.    Preface  to  Greenwood's  lirammar. 
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able  force  of  exi'ressioo ;  comparatLveLy,  at  leasts  with  the  other 
modern  tongues,  though  much  below  thh  ancient  The  style  o} 
^Mil'ton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
English  tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to 
different  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  or 
easy  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent, 
as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality 
of  great  importance  in  speaking  and  writing.  It  seems  to  depend 
upon  three  things;  the  copiousness  of  a  language;  the  di&*erent  ar- 
rangements of  which  its  words  are  susceptible;  and  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  sound  of  those  words*  so  as  to  correspond  to  many 
difierent  subjects.  Never  did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so 
eminently  as  the  Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould, 
as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  pe- 
culiar turn.  It  had  all  the  thre'e  requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  necessary  (o\  this  purpose.  It  joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety 
of  its  difierent  dialects;  and  thereby  readily  assumed  every  sort  ot 
character  which  an  author  could  wish,  from  the  most  simple  and 
most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic.  The  Latin,  though  a  very 
beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek.  It  has 
more  of  a  fixed  character  of  stateliness  and  gravity.  It  is  always 
firm  and  masculine  in  ti^  tenour  of  its  sound ;  and  is  supported  by 
a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  di- 
vest it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Among  the  modem  tongues,  th^ 
Italian  possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French. 
By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty 
and  harmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to  most  sub- 
jects, either  in  prose  or* in  poetry ;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the 
strong  as  well  as  the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  modern  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Our  own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the 
Italian  in  flexibility,  yet  is  not  destitute  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
this  quality.  If  any  one  will  consider  the  diversity  of  style  which 
appears  in  some  of  our  classics,  that  great  difference  of  manner,  for 
instance,  which  is  marked  by  the  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  in  our  tongue,  such  a  circle  of  ex- 
pression, such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  difierent  taste  of 
writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  in 
harmony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to 
the  sounds  of  his  own  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  cif 
not  being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point;  yet,  I  imagine,  there. are  evi- 
dent grounr^s  ojn  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  this  chaise  against  our 
tongue  has  been  carried  too  far.  The  melody  of  our  versification, 
its  power  of  supporting  poetical  numbers  without  any  assistance 
from  rhyme,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  language  is  far  from 
being  unmusical.  Our  verse  is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified 
and  harmonious  of  any  of  the  modern  dialects ;  unquestionably  far 
beyond  the  French  verse,  in  variety,  sweetness,  and  melody.    Mi . 
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Sheridan  has  shown,  in  his  lectures,  that  we  abound  more  in  Towe! 
and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages;  and  these  too,  so  divi- 
ded into  long  and  short,  as  to  afford  a  proper  diversity  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which  appear  so 
crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  combinations,  not  disagree- 
able to  the  ear  in  pronouncing;  and,  in  particular,  the  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  con- 
sonants in  our  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not 
been  attended  to,  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  syllables  es- 
pecially, this  letter  loses  altogether  the  hissing  sound,  and  is  trans* 
formed  into  a  r,  which  is  one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  with 
pleasure ;  as  in  hcUj  thesey  those j  loves j  hearSy  and  innumerable  more, 
where,  though  the  letter  s  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the 
power  of  r,  not  of  the  common  s* 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beau- 
ty of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious 
arrangements,  yet  strength  and  expressiveness,  more  than  grace, 
form  its  character.  We  incline,  in  general,  to  a  short  pronunciation 
of  our  words,  and  have  shortened  the  quantity  of  most  of  those 
which  we  borrow  from  the  Latin,  as  oratory  spectacley  theatre y  liberty  y 
and  such  like.  Agreeable  to  tliis,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
English  pronunciation,  the  throwing  the  accent  farther  back,  that  is, 
nearer  the  beginning  of  the  word  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation. 
In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  accented  farther  back  than  the  third 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult.  But,  in 
English,  we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  the 
fifth  syllable  from  the  end ,  as,  mSmorabley  convenience y  ambulatory , 
yrofitableness.  The  general  effect  of  this  [practice  of  hastening  tlie 
accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  to  give  a 
brisk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and 
not  1  ery  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  fkronunciation  of  a  people. 

Ti  e  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it 
is  tly;  most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  a^l  the  European 
dial^.-ts.  It  is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  mood% 
and  .enses  Its  words  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their 
ori^*.>al  form  tha  those  of  any  other  language.  Its  substantives 
havr  no  diFtinctiai  of  gender,  except  what  nature  has  made,  and  but 
one  '/ariation  in  case.  Its  adjectives  admit  of  no  change  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  expresses  the  degree  of  comparisbn.  Its  verbs,  instead  of 
running  through  all  the  varieties  of  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no 
more  than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a 
few  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of  significancy 
in  meaning  are  accomplished;  while  the  words,  for  the  most  part, 
preserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  ele- 
gance, brevity,  and  force,  whichfollow  from  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the  ae- 
quisi tion'of  ou  r  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  of  our  words 
more  plain  andobvious,therule8of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 
P 
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I  9(766,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preface  to  his  grtmmar)  in 
thinking,  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  occa 
lion  its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  accura 
zy.  It  was  necessary  to  study  languages  which  were  of  a  more 
complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.  The  marks  of  gen- 
der and  case,  the  varieties  of  conjugation  and  declension,  the  mul- 
tiplied rules  of  syntax,  were  all  to  be  attended  to  in  speech.  Hence 
language  became  more  an  object  of  art  It  was  reduced  into  form; 
a  standard  was  established;  and  any  departures  from  the  standard 
became  conspicuous.  Whereas,  among  us,  language  is  hardly  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  study;  and 
that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  notiiing 
which  demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
trol the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  cus- 
tom in  speaking  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at 
last  resort  for  determinineevery  controverted  point  in  language  and 
style.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are 
superseded  as  useless.  In  every  language,  which  has  been  in  any 
degree  cultivated,  there  prevails  a  certain  structure  and  analogy  of 
parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable 
usage  of  speech;  and  which,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose  or  du- 
bious, possesses  considerable  authority.  I  n  every  language,  there  are 
rules  of  syntax  which  must  be  inviolably  oh^rved  by  all  who  would 
either  write  or  speak  with  an}"*  propriety.  For  syntax  is  no  other  than 
that  arr&ngement  of  words,  in  a  sentence,  which  renders  the  meaning 
of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  to  one  another,  most 
clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  applied  to  our 
language.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular  form  of 
their  language,  which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern, 
some  the  genitive,  some  the  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative 
case.  But,  abstracting  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always 
remembered,  that  the  chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are 
common  to  the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue ;  and,  indeed,  be- 
long equally  to  all  languages.  For  in  all  languages,  the  parts  which 
compose  speech  are  essentially  the  same ;  substantives,  adjectives^ 
verbs,  and  connecting  particles :  and  wherever  these  parts  of  speech 
are  foun  J,  there  ai*e  certain  necessary  relations  among  them,  which 
regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  a 
sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in  Latin,  the  adjective 
must  by  position,  be  made  to  agree  with  its  substantive;  and  the 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person  and  number;  because, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  expresses  either  a  quality 
or  an  action,  must  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  name 
of  that  thing  whose  quality,  or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  Two  or 
more  substantives,  joined  by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the 
verbs  or  pronouns,  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural 
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number ;  otherwise,  their  common  relation  to  these  verbs  or  pro. 
nouns  is  not  pointed  out  An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language, 
govern  the  accusative ;  that  is,  clearly  point  out  some  substantive 
noun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action  is  durected  A  relative  pro* 
noun  must,  in  every  form  of  speech,  agree  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender,  number,  and  person ;  and  conjunctions,  or  connecting  parti- 
cles, ought  always  to  couple  like  cases  and  moods ;  that  is,  ought 
to  i6in  together  words  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
each  other.  I  mention  these,  as  a  few  exemplifications  of  that  fun- 
damental regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  in  such  a  language  as  ours, 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  language  be, 
as  it  is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and 
attention,  both  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words  which  we  employ, 
and  with  regard  to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  of  these  words 
in  a  sentence.  We  know  how  much  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their 
most  polished  and  flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues. 
We  know  how  much  study  DK>th  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  have 
bestowed  upon  theirs.  Whatever  knowledge  may  i)e  acquiral  by 
the  study  of  other  languages,  it  can  never  be  communicatea  with  ad* 
vantage,  unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their  own  language 
well.  Let  the  matter  of  an  author  be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  Us 
compositions  will  always  suffer  in  the  public  esteem,  if  his  expression 
oe  deficient  in  punty  and  propriety.  At  the  same  time,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  correct  and  elegant  style^^  is  an  object  which  demands  ap- 
plication and  labour.  If  any  imagine,  they  can  catch  it  merely  by 
the  ear,  or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good  authors, 
they  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even 
in  point  of  g^mmar,  the  many  offences  against  puri^  of  language, 
which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  being  contempti- 
ble, demonstrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  previously 
requisite,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 

qjJlESTIOJSS. 


Ov  the  veib,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
ity  what  appears ;  and  therefore,  what 
iculowB'?  Why  will  our  author  avoid 
dwelliiur  longer  on  this  subject,  than  is 
absolutely  necewary  ?  AVhat  propertv 
has  the  verb,  in  common  with  the  ad- 
jective? In  all  verbs,  what  three  things 
are  imnlied  at  once  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  Of  the  particle  Mi- 
nrn^,  what  is  remarked  7  What  may 
the  infinitive  mood,  to  shine,  be  called ; 
and  why?  Hence,  wliat  resemblance 
docs  the  infinitive  mood  oflen  carry  ? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  is 
that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the 


▼eib  froroV>ther  parts  of  speech?  Hence, 
what  follows :.  and  why  ?  What  has 
arisen  frdm  this  sort  of  eminence? 
Why  must  verir,  have  been  coeval 
with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the 
formation  of  language?  What,  is  it 
probable,  was  its  radical  form;  and 
why  ?  What  did  such  verbs  aderwards 
become,  and  into  what  did  they  branch 
out  ?  For  what  are  the  tenses  oontri 
ved  ?  Why  must  notice'  be  taken  of 
these?  Of  what  divisions  of  time  do  we 
naturally  think  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances mi£:ht  we  imagine  tliat  no  mor^ 
were  needflil  ?  But  how  does  language 


♦  On  this  subject  the  reader  ought  to  peruse  Dr.  Lowth's  Short  Introtluction  to  EnerlLih 
Grammar,  with  Critical  Notes ;  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric ;  and  Pr,  Pficstt 
ij'B  RvtC'tnentB  of  English  Grammar. 
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proceed;  and  into  what  doe6  ic  split 
time?  now  does  it  consider  it;  and 
hence,  what  follows  ?  How  may  the 
present  be  considered?  What  examples 
are  given  ?  How  many  past  tenses  are 
found  in  the  poorest  languages  ?  How 
many  has  ours  ?  Define  eac£  and  mve 
the  illnstrative  examples.  Here,  \^at 
do  we,  with  pleasure,  observe  ?  What 
tense  have  they  not  ?  In  both  cases, 
what  must  they  say  ?  How  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  language  illustrated? 
Define  the  two  varietiesoUhefuture,  and 
give  exiimples  of  each.  Besides  tenses, 
what  other  distinction  do  verbs  admit  ? 
For  what  are  moods  designed  ?  Define 
the  indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the 
subjunctive  moods ;  and  give  examples 
of  each.  What  does  this  manner  orex- 
preffiing  an  afiirmation,  &c.  form? 
What  now  clearly  appears?  How  is 
this  fullv  ilhistrated  ?  What  is  a  curi- 
ous and  remarkable  fact?  In  what 
languages  is  conjugation  esteemed  most 
perfect  ?  What  is  said  of  the  tenses  of 
oriental  tongues  ?  How  is  this  deficien- 
cv  supplied  ?  What  example  is  given  ? 
(If  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the  Greek 
laniD^age,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  the 
Latin,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  conjugation,  in  modem  Euro- 
pean tongues  ?  In  what  do  they  admit 
tew  varieties ;  and  to  what  have  they 
constant  recourse?  To  what  is  the 
change  which  language  has  undergone 
in  conjugation,  sunilar?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  is  given  ?  How 
may  the  alteration  be  easily  under- 
stood ?  Of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  what  is 
remarked?  What  do  they  imply? 
With  what^  in  the  early  state  of  speech, 
would  their  import  lie  incorporated  i 
In  what  manner  was  it  afterwards 
(bund  that  these  auxiliaries  might  sup- 
ply the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and 
tenses  ?  Hence,  what  followed  ?  What 
examples  of  illustration  are  given? 
What  few  varieties  were  retained? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  this 
practice?  What  effect  had  it  on  lan- 
guage ?  Wha.^  are  the  remaining  parts 
of  speech  called  ?  Of  these,  wliat  are 
the  first  thai  occur  ?  To  what  are  they 
reducible ;  and  why  ?   For  the  most 

Sirt,  what  are  they;  expressing  what? 
ence,  of  them,  what  may  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  accordingly,  whence  are 
the  great  body  of  them  derived? 
Wliat  class  of  words  do  prepositions 
and  conjugations  form ;  ana  to  express 


what  relation^  do  they  serve?    For 
connecting  what,  are  coniunctionF  eni- 

Eloyed ;  and  what  examples  are  giveji? 
Q  wliat  manner  do  prepositions  connect 
words ;  and  what  examples  are  given  ? 
When  was  the  force  of  these  spoken  of? 
From  what  is  it  evident  that  all  these 
connective  particles  must  be  of  Uie 
greatest  use  in  speech ;  and,  therefore, 
what  follows  ?  As  a  nation  improves  m 
science,  and  as  its  language  becomes 
more  perfect,  what  may  wc  expect  ? 
Accordingly,  wh&t  langtiage  contaiiis 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Uiem ;  and 
why  ?  On  what  does  much  of  the  beau- 
ty and  strength  of  every  language  de- 
pend ?  What  depends  on  tlie  right  or 
wrong  management  of  them  ?  Before 
he  dismisses  Uie  subject  of  language 
what  observation  does  our  autlior  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  make;  and 
why  ?  How  is  this  subject  illustrated  in 
a  quotation  fitMn  Quintilian?  What 
subject  do  we  next  approach  ?  Of  the 
language  which  is  at  pro»^nt  spoken 
throughont  Great  Britaiu,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  was  the  language  of 
the  first  inhabitagtB  of  the  island  ?  Ot 
this  Celtic  tongue,  wliat  is  remarked, 
and  where  dul  it  obtain  ?  Of  what 
countries  was  it  the  language ;  and  till 
what  period?  Where,  only,  does  it  now 
subsist?  What  evidence  have  we  Oi 
this?  How  long  did  this  continue  to  be 
the  language  (>f  the  island  ? 

How  did  the  Saxons  ti'eat  the  Bri- 
tons ?  Of  what  was  the  Saxon  tongue 
a  dialect ;  and  of  what  did  it  lay  the 
fbundatKHi  ?  How  long  did  it  continue 
to  be  spoken  throughout  the  southern 
part  or  the  island?  What  language 
did  he  introduce?  Of  what,  then,  is  the 
English  which  is  now  spoken  a  mix- 
ture ?  What  language  is  spoken  in  the 
low  countries  of  Scotland)  For  what, 
can  we  not  easily  account  ?  What  arc, 
still,  uncertain  and  contested  points? 
What  appears,  from  what  has  been 
said,  to  oe  the  basis  of  our  present 
speech ;  and  how  has  it  been  imported 
among  us?  From  what  ancient  lan- 
guage are  many  of  pur  words,  also, 
derived;  and  how  did  we  receive  them? 
What  evidence  have  we  of  this?  With 
what  language  has  the  French  always 
continued  to  have  a  very  considerable 
affinity;  and  hence,  what  follows? 
From  the  influx  of  so  many  streanu^ 
what  naturally  fbllows?  Wliat  -an 
we  not  expect  from  it  ?  Why  is  ^ 
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syntax  mncfwl  Wbat  remaik  ibl* 
lows?  Hovrare  tbeae  disadvantages, 
if  they  be  euclu  balanced  ?  In  what 
s<ibject  is  cmr  faoguage  particularly 
copiouB  ?  How  has  this  been  produced  ? 
In  what  also  are  we  rich ;  and  in  what 
does  it  differ  from  prose?  What  does 
this  show  ;  and  to  what  Icmguage  are 
we,  in  this  respect,  infinitely  superior  ? 
Of  their  poetical  language,  what  is  re- 
marked? Where  does  our  language 
chiefly  display  its  power  of  expresskm  ? 
How  many  wonls  are  we  said  to  have 
to  denote  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of 
anger?  Repeat  them.  Where  is  our 
toDgue  less  fertile  ?  In  what  does  the 
Freoeh  toogoe  sorpass  oars?  How 
may  any  one  be  convinced  of  this? 
For  what  is  the  French,  of  all  lan- 
guages^ the  most  copious^  and  fur 
what  k  it  the  happiest  language  in  the 
world  ?  But  where  does  outb  excel  it  ? 
Whence  does  langua^  receive  its  pre- 
dominant feafore?  What  must  we, 
however,  not  expect;  and  why?  What 
evidence,  however,  have  we  that  na- 
tkxia]  character  will  always  have  some 
influence  on  the  turn  of  language? 
From  the  genius  of  our  language,  what 
may  it  be  expected  to  have?  To  what 
ii  its  prolixity  owing :  and  what  is  its 
eflectl  How  is  this  iUustrated?  Why 
may  our  lan^age  still  be  esteemed  to 
poseess  consi&raDle  force  of  expression  ? 
Ofwfaat  isthe  style  of  Milton  a  sufficient 
poof?  What  is  a  quality  of  great  im- 
portance in  speaking  or  writing ;  and 
so  what  thi-^  things  does  it  depend? 
What  tongue  most  eminently  poesesses 
thisq^ity?  What  advantages  did  it 
panesB?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
Latin  toQ^e  in  this  resjpect?  Of  the 
Italian  language,  what »  remarked  ? 
By  considering  whose  style,  ma^  one 
be  convinced  that  our  language  is  not 
destitute  of  flexibility?  Wfth  what  has 
our  language  been  most  taxed?  What 
akoeis  aomcieotto  prove  that  our  Ian- 
goage  JB  not  unmusical?  Of  our  verse, 


wbat  it  remarked?  What  has  Mr  She 
ridan,  in  his  lectares,  shown?  Of  oa«* 
consonants,  what  does  he  observe  *,  ano 
why  ?  AHer  all,  what  must  be  admit- 
ted ?  To  what  do  we,  in  generalfiu- 
cline ;  and  agreeably  to  this,  what  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  our  pronun- 
ciatk)n  ?  How  does  the  EoirJish  differ 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  this  re- 
spect? What  is  the  general  eflcct  oi 
triis  practice?  What  peculiar  fr"r>erty 
does  the  Englnh  language  possess? 
Illustrate  this,  fully.  What  opimon  of 
Dr.  Lowth  is  here  introduced  ?  Why 
were  ancient  languages  an  object  of 
art?  What  do  we  take  fofgranted; 
and  hence,  what  folbws?  Tor  what 
are  grammatical  rules  insufficient;  and 
what  in  this  case  must  be  the  staikr 
dard?  What  will  not  follow  from  this; 
and  why  ?  Why  cannot  all  the  rules  of 
Latin  syntax  be  applied  to  our  lan- 
guage? But  what  is  alv/a3rB  to  be  re- 
membered; and  for  what  reason? 
How  is  this  fulhr  illustrated  ?  What  do 
these  exemplincations  show?  What 
remark  on  the  English  language  fol- 
lows? How  IB  this  fllustrated?  Who 
will  find  themselves  much  disappoint- 
ed? Whatafibrds  a  sufficient  proof  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  re- 
quisite? 
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LISCTURE  X. 


STYLE.— PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION 
Having  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on  the  con- 

^deration  of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it 

It  b  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  style. 

The  best  deCmtion  I  can  give  of  it,  is»  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
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a  man  expresses  hb  conceptions,  by  means  of  language.  It  is  dif 
ferent  from  mere  language,  or  words.  The  words  which  an  author 
employs,  may  be  proper  and  faultless ;  and  his  style  may,  neverthe- 
lesai  have  great  faults:  it  may  be  dry,  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affected. 
Style  has  sdways  some  reference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas  which  arise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  rise  there ;  and  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an 
author's  Composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
parate the  style  from  the  sentiment  No  wonder  these  two  should 
be  so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  nothing  else  than  that  sort  of 
expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence,  differ- 
ent countries  have  been  noted  forpeculiarities  of  style,  suited  to  their 
different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations  animated  their 
style  with  the  most  strong  and  hyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians, 
a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed  a  style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat. 
The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affected  a  style  florid 
and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  style  of  the  French,  the  English^  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to 
talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are'plainly  the 
characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing 
himself :  so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one 
another.  Of  the  general  characters  of  style,  I  am  afterwards  to  dis- 
course ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  examining  the  more 
simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  assemblage  of  which,  its  more  com 
plex  denominations,  in  a  great  measure, result 

All  the  qualities  of  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads^ 
perspicuity  and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  ot 
language  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  them, 
shall  most  effectually  strengthen  th^  impressions  which  we  soek  to 
make.  When  both  these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accom- 
plish every  purpose  for  which  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  quality 
of  style;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for 
the  want  of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  orna- 
ments of  style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  instead 
of  pleasing  the  reader.  Thb,  therefore,  must  be  our  first  object,  to 
make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  understood,  and  understood  with- 
out the  least  difficul^.  ^Oratio,'  says  Quintiltan,  <  debet  n^Iigen- 
ter  quoque  audientibus  esse  aperta ;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  sicut 
sol  in  oculoSy  etiamsi  in  eum  non  intendatur,  occurat  Quare  non 
solum  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino  possit  non  intelligere  ci> 
randam.'t    If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  with  much  care,  to 

***  Nobii  prima  tit  Tirtut,  penpicuitss,  propria  verba,  rectal  ordo,  noa  io  longum 
dOata  oondutio ;  nihil  neqae  deiit,  neque  tuperfluat." 

QuinriL.  lib.  viii. 

t  ^  Dnooom  oogfat  always  to  be  obvioos,  eren  to  the  mott  csrelesn  and  negligeiri 
hearer :  so  that  the  simse  shall  strike  bis  mfaid,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  our  eyes, 
thoogh  they  are  not  directed  upwards  to  it  We  ina»t  study  not  only  that  erery  hearer 
laay  oaderttand  us,  but  that  it  sbaB  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  understand  us." 
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pause,  and  to  read  over  his  sentences  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
comprehend  them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long  Mankind 
are  too  mdolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.  They  may  pretend  to  ad- 
mire the  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  meaning; 
but  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  tfiat,  it  is  in  his 
power,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  putjnto  distinct  propositions, 
or  to  express  clearly  to  others:  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man 
to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may, 
very  excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate;  but 
still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ought  to  be  clear;  and  wherever  this  is 
the  case,  perspicuity  in  expressing  them  is  always  attainable.  The 
obscurity  which  reigns  so  much  among  many  metaphysical  writers, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  their  own  con- 
ceptions. They  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused  light ;  and,  of 
course,can  never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  sort 
of  negative  virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect  It  has  higher  merit: 
it  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author, 
we  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue 
of  searching  for  his  meaning ;  who  carries  us  through  his  subject 
without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ;  whose  style  flows  always 
like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  first,  to  single  words 
and  phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  begin 
with  treating  of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  lec- 
ture. • 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  re 
quires  these  tiiree  qualities  inihemjpurityfpropriety^  9.ndpreemon* 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language,  are  often  used  indiscriminate!} 
for  each  other ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A  distinc- 
tion, however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity  i^  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are 
imported  from  other  language,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined, 
or  used  without  proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  selection  of 
such  words  in  the  language,  as  the  best  and  most  established  usage 
has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which  we  intend  to  express  by  them. 
It  implies  the  correct  and  happy  application  of  them,  according  to 
that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms  or  low  expresMons ;  and  to 
words  and  |ihrases,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  that 
we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be  strict- 
ly English,  without  Scoticismsor  Oallicisms,  or  ungrammatical  irre- 
gular expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  neverthetess,  be  deficien 
in  propnety.  The  words  may  be  ill  chosen ;  not  adapted  to  the 
sabjeet,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.  He  has  taken  all 
his  words  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  English  language ; 
but  he  has  made  his  selection  among  these  words  unhappily.    W hei-e- 
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asy  style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pure;  and  where  both 
purity  and  propriety  meet,  besides  malung  style  perspicuous,  they 
also  render  it  graceful.  There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purity  or  of 
propriety,  but  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speadLers  in  the 
country. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new  coined  words,  as  incongruous 
with  punty  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  excep- 
tions are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they  may  have  grace. 
Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coin- 
ing, or,  at  least,  new  compounding  words;  yet,  even  here,  this  li- 
berty should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  prose,  such  innova- 
tions are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a  worse  effect  They  are  apt  to 
give  style  an  affected  and  conceited  air ;  and  should  never  be  ven 
tured  upon,  except  by  such,  whose  established  reputation  gives  them 
some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  ne- 
cessity requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren  languages 
may  need  such  assistances ;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean 
Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on 
using  no  words  but  such  as  were  of  native  growth :  and  his  lan- 
guage may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  pu- 
rity and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words.  At  present,  we  seem  to 
be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of  Latin  wordshave, 
of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasions^  they  give  an 
appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  often,  also,  they 
render  it' stiff  and  forced  :  and,  in  general,  a  plain,  native  style,  as 
it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  management  of 
words,  it  may  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  this  La> 
tlnised  English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  which, 
as  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  me- 
rits a  full  explication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are,  per- 
haps, not  commonly  formed  about  it 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word.  It  comes  from  ^  pnecidere,'  to  cut  off:  it  imports 
retrenching  all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses 
it  I  observed  before,  that  it  is  often  di£Bcult  to  separate  the  quali- 
ties of  style  from  the  qualities  of  thought;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this 
instance.  For,  in  order  to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  pro-- 
perly  a  quality  of  style,  one  must  possess  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  be  (acltjr 
in  three  respects ;  they  may  either  not  express  th&t  idea  which  the 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  akin  to 
it ;  01,  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  complete* 
ly ;  or,  they  may  express  it,  together  with  something  more  than  he 
intends.  Precision  stands  opposed  to  all  these  tlirec  £iults ;  twit 
chiefly  to  the  last  In  an  author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being 
free  from  the  two  former  faults  seems  implied.  The  words  which  he 
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luies  are  proper;  that  is,  they  express  that  idea  whivh  he  intends, 
and  they  express  it  fully;  but  to  be  precise,  signifies,  that  they  ex- 
press that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 
introduces  finy  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous  unseasonaUe  accessory, 
so  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  object,  and  thereby  to 
render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  indistinct  This  re- 
quires a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a  Y&ry  clear  apprehension  of  the  ob- 
ject he  means  to  }H>esent  to  us;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  it  in  his 
mind ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it ;  a  perfec 
tion  to  which,  indeed,  few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly, above  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  to* 
gether,  especially  objects  among  which  there  is  resemblance  or  con* 
nexion,  it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  clearly 
pereeive  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  difier.  Thus,  were 
any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose 
straeture  I  wanted  to  form  a  distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  its 
trainings  to  be  taken  off,  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me 
hy  itseU*,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  distract 
my  attention.  Theaame  is  die  case  with  words.  If,  when  yod  would 
inform  vne  of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys 
it;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  object;  if,  by 
unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  point  of  view, 
and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes  another 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it;  you  thereby  oblige  me  to  look  en 
several  objeets  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal.  You  load 
the  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars, 
and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  resem- 
bling, and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  ^yle ;  and  is  the  proper  oppo- 
site to  preeision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  of 
words.  Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  and  they  only 
eonibund  the  reader.  They  are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the 
precise  expression,  to  convey  what  they  would  signify ;  they  do  not, 
indeed,  conceive  their  own  meaning  very  precisely  themselves;  and 
therefore  help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which 
may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat 
nearef  to  their  idea:  they  are  always  going  about  it,  and  about  i^, 
but  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The  image,  as  they  set  it  before  you,  is 
always  seen  double;  andnodoubleimageisdistinct  Whenanauthor 
tells  me  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is 
preeise,  and  I  understand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the  desire  of  multi- 
plying words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  courage  9nA  fortitude;  at  the 
moment  he  joins  these  wonls  together,  my  idea  beeins  to  waver. 
He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly;  but  be  is,  in  truth, 
expressing  two.  Courage  resists  danger;  fortitude  supports  pain. 
The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  quaUties  is  different;  and 
Q  14 
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being  led  to  tihink  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them  ahould 
be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  conception  ol 
the  object  indistinct 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualifi- 
ed  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  finom  being  precise. 
He  uses  proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement;  he  gives  you  the 
idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicu- 
ous: but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind;  they  are 
loose  and  general;  and, 'therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  preci- 
sion. All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is  sufficient, 
on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning. 
The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  familiar  kind;  and  we 
are  in  no  hazi^  of  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  every 
word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise  and  exact 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  languure,  are  more  cleai 
and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  TiUotson,  and  Sir 
William  Temple ;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision. 
They  are  loose  and  diffuse;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  mean 
ing  by  several  words,  which  show  you  fully  whereabouts  it  lies,  ra- 
ther than  to  single  out  those  expressions,  which  would  convey  dear- 
ly the  idea  which  they  have  in  view,  and  no  more.  Neither,  indeedy 
is  precision  the  prevailing  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  style ;  although 
he  is  not  so  deficient  in  this  respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Addison's;  and  the  more  unpardonable,  because  he  is  a 
professed  philosophical  writer ;  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  have  studied  precision.  His  style  has  both  great  beauties 
and  great  faults;  and,ou  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  model  for 
imitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
words;  those  which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  well 
sounding;  he  has  great  variety  of  them;  and  his  arrangement,  as 
shall  be  afterwards  shown,  is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in 
precision,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to 
perpetual  affectation.  He  is  fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  pa- 
rade of  language;  he  is  never  satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing 
clearly  and  simply ;  he  must  always  give  it  the  dress  of  state  and 
majesty.  Hence  perpetual  circumlocutions,  and  many  words  and 
phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  that  would  have  been  de- 
scribed much  better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion any  person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  his  pro- 
per name.  In  the  treatise,  entided,  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des- 
cants for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Arislotle,  without  once 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the  master  critic,  the  mighty 
genius  and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  mastei 
of  art,  and  consummate  philologist  In  the  same  way,  the  grand 
poetic  sire,  the  philosophical  patriarch,  and  his  disciple  of  noble 
birth  and  lofty  genius,  are  the  only  names  by  which  he  conde- 
scends to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  io  another  pa»- 
sage  of  the  same  trerjtise.  This  method  of  distinguishing  persona 
is  extremely  affected;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  precision,  as  the 
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freqaent  circumlocutions  he  employs  for  all  moral  ideas;  attentive, 
on  every  occasion,  more  to  the  pomp  of  language,  than  to  the  clear- 
ness which  he  ought  to  have  studied  as  a  philosopher.  The  moral 
sense,  for  instance,  after  he  had  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term ; 
but,  how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls 
it,  ^  That  natural  affection,  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong?'  Self  examination,  or  reflection  on  our 
own  conduct,  is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  but  when  it  is  wrought 
into  all  the  forms  of  ^  A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties, 
becoming  a  self-dialoglst,  entering  into  partnership  with  himself, 
forming  the  dual  numbcur  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  it  On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  ra- 
ther loads  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositions,  as,  if 
not  to  obscure,  at  leas^  to  enfeeble  them*  , 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our 
mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a 
wound,  would  hurt  his  body.    Observe  what  a  redundancy.of  words 
he  pours  forth :  *  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared 
to  us  such  as  it  really  is;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence 
any  one  good  or  orderly  affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disor- 
derly one,  without  drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state 
which,at  its  height,  is  con&ssed  to  be  so  miserable;  it  would  then, 
undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill,  immoral,  or  unjust  ac- 
tion, can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad  and  breach  on 
the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of  that  execution 
already  done :  whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in  prejudice  to  his  integrity, 
goodnature,  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater  cruelty 
towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was  poi 
sonous,  or  who,  with  his  own  hands,  should  voluntarily  mangle  or 
wound  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs,  or  body.'* 
Here,  to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  'To  remove  a  good  and 
orderly  affection,  and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one;'  next,  it 
is,  'To  commit  an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  uinust;'  and  in  the 
next  line,  it  is,  'To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good 
nature,  and  worth ;'  nay,  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wound 
ing  himself,  is,  'To  mangle,  or  wound,  his  outward  form  or  consti 
tution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body.'    Such  superfluity  of  words  is  dis 
gustful  to  every  reader  of  correct  taste;  and  serves  no  purpose  but 
to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  sense.     This  sort  of  style  is  elegantly 
described  by  Quintilian:  'Est  in  quibusdam  turba  inanium  verbo- 
rum,  qui  dum  communem  loquendimorem  reformidant,  ducti  jipecie 
nitoris,  circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quae  dicere  voluAt't 
Lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

*  Characterist.    Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

i«A  crowd  of  unmeaning  words  ii  bronslit  together  by  lome  aiithort,  who,  afraid  of 
axprettinr  tbentdretafter  aoomiiMMi  and  ordSnarf  manner,  and  albmd  by  an  appear 
anee  of  eiuendoiir.  inrround  everr  ibkag  which  they  mean  to  gay  with  a  certain  copiow 
oqnad^." 
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The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision,  is 
the  injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are 
called  synonymous,  because  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal 
idea;  but,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  they  express  it  with 
some  diversity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are  varied  by  some  ac* 
cessary  idea  which  every  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Hardly,  in  any  language,  are  there  two 
words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea;  a  person  thoroughly 
conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  language,  will  always  be  able  to 
observe  something  that  distinguishes  them.  As  they  are  like  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them 
to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighten  and  to  finish 
the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which 
he  means  to  exhibit  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the 
bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other;  and 
to  employ  them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  pe- 
riod, or  of  rounding  and  diversifying  the  language,  as  if  their  signifi- 
cation were  exactly  the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not  Hence  a 
certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  unwarily  thrown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  iio  two  words  we  should  more 
readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  diligere.  Cicero, 
however,  has  shown  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt 
them.  <Quid  ergo,'  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  'tibi  commen- 
dem  eum  quem  tu  ipde  diligis?  Sed  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me 
diligi  solum,  verum  etiam  amarij  ob  earn  rem  iibi  hsec  scribo.'* 
^  In  the  same  manner  iutus  and  securus^  are  words  which  we  should 
readily  confound ;  yet  their  meaning  is  different  Tuitis,  signifies 
out  of  danger;  aecuriLS^  free  from  the  dread  of  it  Seneca  has  ele- 
gantly marked  this  distinction;  ^Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  secura 
non  possunt 't  In  our  own  language,  very  many  instances  might  be 
given  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among  words  ]*eputed  synonymous; 
and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point  out  some  of 
these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  themselves  be  of 
use;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending,  with 
eare  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  ever  we  would 
write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

Austerity  J  severity  j  rigaur.  Austerity,  relates  to  the  manner  of 
living;  severity,  of  blinking;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To  austerity, 
is  opposed  effeminacy;  to  severity,  relaxation;  to  rigour,  demon* 
ey.  A  hermit,  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  casuist,  severe  in  his  applica- 
tion of  religion  or  law;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

Custom^  habit.  Custom,  respects  the  action;  habit,  the  actor. 
By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  by 
habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  the  mind  or  body. 
By  the  custom  of  walking  often  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of 
idleness. 
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Surprised,  astonished,  amazed,  confounded.  I  am  surprised,  with 
<vhat  is  new  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astonished,  at  what  is  vast  or  great, 
I  am  amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible;  I  am  confounded,  by 
what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Desist,  renounce,  quit,  leave  off.  Each  of  these  words  imply  some 
pursuit  or  object  relinquished;  but  from  different  motives.  We 
desist,  from  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit  We  quit, 
for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests  us  more;  and  we 
leave  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists 
from  bis  designs,  when  he  finds  they  are  impracticable ;  he  renoun- 
^s  the  court,  because  he  has  been  affi^onted  by  it;  he  quits  ambition 
for  study  or  retirement;  and  leaves  off  his  attendance  on  the  g^reat, 
as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it 

Pride,  vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity,  makes 
as  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  s*s  Dean  Swift  has 
done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness,  disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high  opin 
ion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have 
of  others. 

7b  distinguish,  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want  not 
to  confound  with  another  thing ;  we  separate,  what  we  wantto remove 
from  it  Gbjects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their  qual- 
ities.    They  are  separated,  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

7b  weary,  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing  wea- 
ries us;  labour  fatigues  us.  I  am  weary  with  standing;  I  am  fatigued 
with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance ;  fatigues  us 
by  his  importunity. 

7b  abhor,  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dislike ;  tc 
detest,  imports  a!jo  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors  being  in 
debt;  he  detests  treachery. 

7b  invent,  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new;  we  dis- 
cover what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  Invented  the  telescope;  Har- 
vey discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

OfUy,  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  only 
child,  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister;  a  child  alone,  is 
one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise 
language,  betwixt  these  two  phrases,  *  virtue  only  makes  us  happy  ;* 
and  *  virtue  alone  makes  us  happy.'  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do  it  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  virtue,  by  itself,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advanta- 
ges, is  sufficient  to  do  it 

Entire,  complete.  A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its  parts ; 
complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  belong  to  it     A 
^  man  may  have  an^ntire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not  have  one 
coipplete  apartment  ^ 

Tranquillity,  peace,  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation  free 
from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situation  with 
respeet  to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it;  calm,  with  regard  to 
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a  disturbed  situation  going  before,  or  following  it.  A  good  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself;  peace,  with  others;  and  calnii  after 
the  storm. 

•/f  difficulty y  an  obstacle.  A  diiflSculty,  embarrasses ;  an  obstacle, 
stops  us.  We  remove  the  one;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally, 
the  first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  aifair  ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreim 
cause.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians  from  the 
nature  of  their  dispositions;  but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was 
the  n^eatest  obstacle  to  his  designs. 

frisdom  J  prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is 
most  proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  impro- 
perly. A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  success; 
a  prudent  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

Enough,  sufficient.    Enough,  relates  to  the  quantity  which  6ne 
wishes  to  have  of  any  thing.     Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to 
be  made  of  it     Hence,  enough,  generally  imports  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  sufficient  does.     The  covetous  man, never  has  enough 
amough  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

To  ctvowy  to  acknowledge^  to  confess.  Each  of  these  words  im- 
ports the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circumstances.  Tc^ 
avow,  supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it;  to  acknowledge,  supposes 
a  small  degree  of  faultiness,  which  the  acknowledgment  compen- 
sates; to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  degree  of  crime.  A  patriot 
avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  applauded;  a  gentle- 
man acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  confesses 
the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  punished. 

To  remarky  to  observe.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  or- 
der to  remember;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order 
to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a 
general  observes  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

Equivocal,  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expression  is,  one  which 
has  one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood ;  another  sense 
concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it  An  am- 
biguous expression  is,  one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  expres- 
sion is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive;  an  ambiguous  one,  when 
it  is  used  with  design,  is,  with  an  intention  not  to  give  full  informa- 
tion*. An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
confused  man  may  oflen  utter  ambiguous  ones,  without  any  design. 
I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 

fVithy  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connexion  between 
some  instrument,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who 
employs  it;  but  with,  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connex 
ion ;  by,  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword ;  he 
dies  by  violence.  The  criminal  is  bound  with  ropes  by  the  execu- 
tioner. The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  particles,  is  ele 
gantly  marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robertson^s  History  of  Scotiand. 
When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
tenure  by  which  his  nobles  held  their  lands,  they  started  up,  and  drew 
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their  swords:  ^By  these/  said  they,  'we  acquired  eur  lands,  and 
ufith  these  we  will  defend  them.'  <  By  these  we  acquired  our  lands ;' 
signifies  the  more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial 
deeds;  and,  ^with  these  we  will  defend  them ;'  signifies  the  imme- 
diate direct  instrument,  the  sword  which  they  would  employ  in  their 
defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  language,  which  by  careless 
writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfecuy  synonymous,  and  yet 
are  not  so.  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the 
same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  is 
weighed,  and  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  we 
speu  or  write.* 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear,  that, 
in  order  to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially 
requisite:  one,  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct;  and 
the  other,  that  we  have  an  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  force 
of  those  words  which  he  employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required ; 
labour  and  attention  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors, 
in  our  language,  most  distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his 
writings,  we  seldom  or  never  find  vague  expressions  and  synony- 
mous words  carelessly  thrown  together.  His  meaning  is  always  clear, 
and  strongly  marked.  • 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  though  all  subjects  of  writ* 
ing  or  discourse  demand  perspicuity,  jret  all  do  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  that  exact  precision  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at 
least,  some  mer-sure  of  precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose 
{irofusion  of  words  which  imprints  no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's 
mind.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  our  guard,  lest  too 
great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects  where  it  is  not 
strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style;  lest,  from 
the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness  and 
ornament  Some  degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remark- 
ed in  Dean  Swift's  serious  works.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his 
ideas  clear  and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness, 
he  appears  to  reject,  disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on 
some  occasions,  may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat 
hard  and  dry.  To  unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing 
md  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice 
of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult 

*  fai  French  there  is  a  Terj  useful  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  Abb6  Girard's  Syno- 
iqfMCf  FroJifoisefy  in  which  he  has  made  a  larg^e  collection  of  such  apparent  synonjues 
ia  the  language,  and  shown,  with  much  accuracy,  the  difference  in  their  signification. 
It  is  mach  to  be  wished,  that  some  such  worlc  were  undertaken  for  our  tongue,  and 
esecnted  with  equal  taste  and  judgment  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  precise  and 
elegant  writing.  In  the  mean  time,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  perused  with  con 
liderabie  profit  It  will  accustom  persons  t«  weigh,  with  attention,  the  force  of 
vonb;  and  iriU  suggest  sereral  distinctions  betwixt  sjmonymoiui  terms  in  our  own 
hmgiiage,  analogous  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French ;  and,  according-' 
If  KfierBl  of  the  mstanr^  above  girea,  were  suggested  by  the  work  of  this  author. 
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attainmeiits  in  wridng.  Some  kinds  of  composition  may  require 
more  of  copiousness  and  ornament ;  others,  more  of  precision  and 
accuracy ;  nay,  in  the  same  compoi^ition,  the  different  parts  of  it 
may  demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.  But  we  must  study 
never  to  sacrifice,  totally,  any  oue  of  these  qualities  to  the  other ; 
and  by  a  proper  management,  both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  con- 
sistent, if  our  own  ideas  be  precise,  and  our  Imowledge  and  stock 
of  words  be,  at  the  same  time,  extensive. 
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What  is  the  next  subject  of  consi- 
deration ?  What  is  the  be^  definition 
that  can  be  given  of  it  ?  How  does  it 
differ  from  mere  language,  or  words? 
To  whfitt  has  it  always  some  reference? 
Of  what  is  it  a  picture;  and  hence, 
what  Ibilows?  Why  is  it  no  wonder 
that  these  two  should  be  so  intimately 
connected;  and  for  what  have  dificrent 
countries  consequently  been  noted? 
With  what  did  the  eastern  nations  ani- 
mate their  style  ?  Of  the  Athenians, 
tmd  their  style;  and  of  the  Asiatics, 
siod  theirs,  what  is  remarked?  In  what 
modem  languages  are  the  same  cha- 
racteristical  difierences  to  be  seen  ?  In 
giving  the  general  characters  of  style, 
oi'  w£it  is  it  usual  to  talk;  and  what 
are  they  ?  As  our  author  is  afterwards 
to  discourse  of  the  general  characters 
of  style,  with  what  is  it  necessary  to 
))egin?  Under  what  two  heads  may 
the  qualities  of  a  good  style  be  ranged  f 
and  why  ?  When  both  these  ends  are 
answered,  what  is  accomplished?  What 
will  be  admitted  to  be  the  fundamental 
quality  of  style;  and  what  is  said  of 
it  ?  What,  therefore,  must  be  our  first 
object  ?  What  writers  will  fail  to  please 
us  jong ;  and  why?  What  do  authors, 
sometimes,  plead  as  an  excuse  for  want 
of  perspicuity  ?  Why  can  this  excuse 
rarely,  if  ev^r,  be  admitted  ?  When  is 
perspicuity,  in  expressing  our  ideas, 
always  attainable?  To  what  is  the 
riiscurity  which  so  generally  reigns 
anong  metaphysical  writers,  to  be  at- 
tributed? In  what  manner  do  they  see 
directs ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
How  is  perspicuity  to  be  coijsidered  ? 
A^ith  an  author  of  what  description  are 
we  pleased  ?  In  what  two  particulars 
does  the  study  of  persfHcmty  require 


attention?  When  considered  with  re- 
spect to  words  and  phrases,  what  three 
qualities  does  perspicuity  require?  Of 
purity  and  nropriety  of  langua]^  wha* 
is  observed  i  How  are  they  distinguish- 
ed? What  does  propriety  imply?  How 
may  style  be  pure,  smd  at  the  same 
time  bo  deficient  in  propriety  ?  But  as 
style  cannot  be  proper  witliout  being 
pure  also,  what  follows  ?  What  is  the 
only  standard  of  purity  and  propriety? 
Of  the  use  of  obsolete,  or  new  ccHned 
words,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the  use 
of  them«  where  is  the  greatest  latitude 
admitted ;  and  how  must  this  liberty 
be  used  ?  What  effect  are  they  apt  to 
give  to  style,  in  prose?  Of  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  or  learned  words,  what 
is  observed?  Where  may  such  assist- 
ance be  needed?  On  what  did  Dean 
Swifl  value  himself;  and  of  his  lan- 
^age,  what  is  rem^rk'^.d?  What  is 
the  present  state  of  im.  language  ?  A 
multitude  of  what  words  have  of  late 
been  poured  in  uixxi  us ;  and  what  is 
their  effect?  What  remark  Ibilows? 
what  shall  we  next  consider ;  and  why? 
Whence  may  the  exact  import  of  pre- 
cision be  drawn ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port ?  What  was  before  observed ;  and 
why  ?  In  what  three  respects,  may  the 
words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his 
ideas,  be  faulty  ?  To  which  of  the  three 
does  precision  chiefly  stand  oppioeed  ? 
When  an  author  writes  with  propriety, 
why  does  his  being  free  from  the  two 
former  faults  seem  implied  ?  But,  to  be 
precise,  signifies  what?  What  is  not 
ibund  in  his  words?  What  does  this 
require?  From  what  may  the  use  and 
imporlanco  of  precision  be  deduced? 
Wny  can  it  not,  clearly  and  distinctly. 
view  more  than  0E2e  object  at  a  time  ? 
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How  IS  this  illtistrated?  How  is  the  re- 
mark, that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
words^  illustrated?  What  does  this 
ibrm;  and  to  what  is  it  the  proper  op- 
posite? Tiam.  what  does  it  generally 
arise?  or  feeble  writets,  w&t  m  ob- 
served? Of  what  are  they  sensible? 
What  do  they  not  distinctly  conceive; 
and  what  is  the  consequence?  How  is 
the  image  as  diey  set  it  before  yoa  al- 
ways seen?  How  is  this  illustrated  in 
the  use  of  the  words  caurcure  ejadjor- 
fitude  :  and  what  is  the  dmbrence  be- 
tween them?  Repeat  the  succeeding 
remark.  From  what  has  been  said, 
what  appears  ?  How  is  thb  remark  il- 
histrated  7  All  subjects,  not  equally  ra> 
quiring  precision,  what  on  some  occa- 
sims,  IS  wifRcient;  and  why?  Of  the 
rtyle  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Tenple,  and  Mr.  Addison,  what  is 
remarked? 

Of   Lord   Shaflesbuiy's  faults,  in 
point  of  precisioB,   what  is  observed; 
and  why  is  this,  in  him,  the  more  un- 
pardonable? What  is  the  quality  of 
KiB  style?  MTitli  what  was  he  well 
aequamted ;  and  of  those  which  heem- 
pjojrs,  what  is  observed?  To  what  are 
nis  defects  in  precision  to  be  attribu- 
ted ?  Of  what  IS  he  excessively  fond ; 
and  with  what  is  he  never  satisfied  ? 
Hence,  what  foQowiB  ?  If  he  has  ocea- 
W3^  to  mention  any  persoD,  or  author, 
in  what  mann^  does  he  do  it?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  Of  this  method 
of  distin^uiahinjB^  persons,  what  is  ob- 
served? But  it  IS  not  80  contrary  to  pre- 
cisioQ  as  what  ?  What  illustmtionB  fel- 
low? On  some  occasions,  to  what  ex- 
tent does  he  carry  this  ailectation?  In 
the  following  paragraph  of  the  inquiry 
concerning  virtue,  what  does  he  mean 
to  show?  Repeat  the  paragraph;  and 
ako  the  nmiarks  upon  it  ?  Of  such  sa- 
perfluity  of  Words,  what  is  observed? 
Repeat  Qu^ntih'an's  description  of  tUs 
sort  of  style  ?  What  is  the  great  source 
ofalooeestvle?  Why  are  they  called  sy- 
non3rmous?  Howare  they  varied?  What 
wiU  we  hardly  find  in  any  laagoa^  ? 
Why,  and  how,  may  an  accurate  wnter 
always  employ  them  to  great  advan- 
tage ?  But,  in  order  to  this  end^  to  what 
must  he  be  extremely  attentive;  and 
^hjl  Henee,  what  is  thrown  Kfret 
style?  Of  syBooymous  words  in  the 
Latin  lan^age,  what  is  remat*ked; 
and  what  instances  are  given  ?  In  our 


own  language,  what  might  be  given  ? 
Of  the  imiances  which  our  author  is  to 
fffve,  what  does  he  observe?  What  is 
me  difference  between  aiuterity,  bb 
verity^  and  rigour;  what  is  opposed  to 
ea^h;  and  what  examples  ef  nhiBtm- 
tJon  ar6  given?  MThat  is  the  dlSereiice 
between  cuttotn  and  iboM  7  By  them 
respectively,  what  do  we  mean ;  awl 
what  illustration  Mows  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  surpriBid^  oBto- 
niskedy  amazed^  and  cof^WMded? 
What  do  desist,,  renovnce^  quxt^  and 
leave  qff\  respectivelyimply ;  and  how 
is  this  illustrated?  What  m  the  di^S»- 
lenee  betwean  pride  and  vanity ;  and 
what  illustration  is  given?  On  what 
are  haughtiness  and  disdain  respec- 
tively founded  ?  What  is  the  difference 
between  to  Sistinguish,  and  tB  sepa- 
rate; and  how  is  this  difiReience  iaiis- 
trated  ?  Hew  is  to  difference  between 
to  weary y  and  tofatigue^  illustrated? 
What  do  to  abhor y  and  to  detest^  re- 
spectively import ;  and  what  illustra- 
tioa  is  given?  What  is  the  ^Sfferenoe 
between  to  iimerit,  aad  to  discover; 
and  what  illustration  is  ^iven  ?  What 
do  only  and  alone  respectively  import ; 
and  by  what  examples  is  this  difference 
illustrated  ?  There  is,  therefore,  a  difie- 
rence  in  precise  language  betwixt  what 
two  phrases ;  and  what  do  theylrespec* 
tively  fanport?  What  is  the  difference 
between  entire  and  comjplete;  and 
what  illustration  follows?  What  do 
tranqwiUityy  peace,  and  eakny  respee^ 
tively  respect ;  and  by  what  example 
is  this  iOuBtraled  ?  How  are  a«2g^Sci(2^ 
and  an  obst(zcle  distin^^uished ;  and  by 
what  example  is  this  illustrated?  What 
is  the  difference  betwe^i  vjisdom  and 
prudence;  and  by  ^at  sentence  is 
this  differenoe  illustrated?  To  what  do 
enough^  and  s^cisnUy,  respectively 
relate?  Henc^  what  Mows;  and 
what  example  is  given?  What  do  to 
avoWy  to  aeknovii^ge,  and  to  confess^ 
respectively  suppose ;  and  what  illus- 
trations are  given?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  to  remark  and  to  ob- 
serves and  what  illustration  is  given? 
Distinguish  ambigtums  and  equivocal 
fully  ;°and  give  me  examples  of  ilJuff- 
tration.  What  connexion  is  exprease^i 
by  the  particles  imC^  and  by;  and  wha  c 
illustration  ibUows?  Repeat  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's elegant  distinction  of  these 
particles,  with  the  signification  of  cacli. 
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or  die  words  thus  given,  what  b  re- 
marked? From  WMit  has  been  said, 
what  will  now  appear;  and  what  are 
they  ?  What  is  here  required ;  and  of 
the  writinn  of  Dean  Swift,  what  isob- 
serredl  To  observe  what,  had  our 
author  before  occasion?  What,]n  every 
sort  of  wntinff,  is  a  ffreatbeaoty  ?  But 
aninst  wbat^ust  we  be  on  our  guard? 
'R  what  onl;^  was  Dean  Swiil  atten- 
tive? What  is  the  highest  attainment 
in  writing?  What  may  different  kinds 
of  oomtK»tk)n  require ;  but  what  must 
we  stuoy  never  to  sacnfice  ? 
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1.  The  definition  of  style. 

A,  Variations  of  style  in  diff^ 
rent  nations. 

2.  Penpicuity. 

A.  Purit^. 

B.  Propriety, 
c.  Preciskin. 

a.  A  kxBS  style. 

6.  Instances  of  defiaency 
in  i^ecuioo. 
8.  Anonymous  wwds. 
4.  CJoncluding  remarks.  • 


LECTITRE  XI. 

STRUCTURE  OP  SENTENCES. 

Having  begun  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  conndered 
its  fundamental  quality,  perspicuity.  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  choice  of  words.  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentences ; 
and  as,  in  all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and 
structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  I  snail  treat  of 
thb  fully.  Though  perspicuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  I, 
at  present,  connder  language,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  this 
autuity  alone,  fai  sentences,  hut  shall  inquire  also,  what  is  requisite 
for  their  grace  and  beauty ;  that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one 
new,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  Sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  period, 
farther,  than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete  proposition  or 
enunciation  of  thought    Aristotle's  definition  is,  m  the  main,  a  good 

one:    **  At^n  «X*—  ^fX^  ***  nUimiw  wtff  •vnyr,  ttmi  luytBtf  gvmMvnw :    A    fonU    of 

speech  which  hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself  and  is  of 
such  a  length  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  at  once."  This,  how- 
ever, admits  of  great  latitude.  For  a  sentence,  or  period,  consists 
always  of  component  parte,  which  are  called  ite  members ;  and  as 
these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many,  and  may  be  connected 
in  several  different  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  mental  proposition, 
may  often  be  either  brought  mto  one  sentence,  or  split  mto  two  or 
three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is» 
the  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of  sen- 
tences, as  to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members, 
which  may  enter  into  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite 
measure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  extreme 
on  either  side.  Sentences  immoderately  long,  and  consisting  of  too 
many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or  other  of  the  rules 
which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  every  good 
sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  b  not  consistent  with  too  loi^ 
periods^    In  compositions  where  pronundation  has  no  place,  stilly 
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howeyer^by  using  lon^  periods  too  frequently,  an  author  overloada 
the  reader's  ear,  and  fatieues  his  attention,  for  long  periods  require, 
evidently,  more  attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive 
clearly  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole 
at  one  view.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  top 
many  short  sentences  also;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken 
the  connexion  of  thought  weakened,  and  the  memory  burdened  b} 
presenting  to  it  a  long  succesnon  of  minute  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  thi. 
French  critics  make  a  very  iust  distinction  of  style,  into  style 
periodique  and  styk  eoupi.  The  style  periodique  is  where  the  sen- 
tences are  composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  and  hang* 
ingupon  one  another;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  not  brought 
out  till  the  close.  This  is  the  most  pompous,  musical,  and^orato* 
rical  manner  of  compoMUff ;  as  in  tlie  following  sentence  of  Sir 
William  Temple :  ^  If  yeu  bok  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of 
others  as  well  as  your  own ;  if  you  think  how  few  are  bom  with  ho- 
nour, and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children;  how  little  beau^ 
we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of;  how  man  v  diseases,  and  how 
much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  aflUctiouywill  admire  so  many 
blessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  God.'  (Letter 
to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abounds  with  sentences  constructed  after 
this  manner. 

The  style  coupS  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  inde- 
pendent propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Mr.  Pope :  ^  I  confess  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made 
me  an  author.  I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.  I  correeted,  because 
it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write.  I  published,  because 
I  was  told,  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.'  (Pre- 
face to  his  worlu.)  This  is  very  much  the  French  method  of  wn* 
ting;  and  always  suits  gay  and  easy  subjects.  The  style  pervh 
diqtte^  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  to  composition.  The  style 
coupSj  is  more  lively  and  striking.  According  to  the  nature  of  Uie 
composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  character  it  ought  to  bear,  the 
one  or  other  may  be  predominant  But  in  almost  every  kind  oi 
composition,  the  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.  For  the  ear  tires 
of  either  of  them  when  too  long  continued :  whereas,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain sprightliness  is  joined  with  majesty  in  ourstyle.  ^  Non  semper,* 
says  Cicero,  (describing  very  expressively,  these  twodifferent  kinds 
of  styles,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,)  ^  non  semper  utendum  est 
perpetuitate,  etquasi  conversions  verborum ;  sed  siepe  carpenda  mem- 
bris  minutioribus  oratio  est'* 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  be  studied 
not  only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  but  in  the 
structure  of  our  sentences  also.     A  train  of  sentences,  constructed 

*  «  It  ii  n^t  proper  always  to  employ  a  continued  train,  and  a  tort  of  reg^tUar  com 
pais  of  phrasei ;  but  style  ought  to  be  oAeo  broken  down  into  tmaller  memburt  '* 
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m  the  same  maQner,  and  with  the  same  number  of  members^  whe- 
ther loD^  or  short,  should  never  be  allowed  to  succeed  one  another. 
However  musical  each  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  better  effect  to  in* 
troduce  even  a  discord,  than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  of 
sfmiliar  sounds :  for,  nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity. 
In  this  article  of  the  construction  and  distribution  of  his  sentences, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shown  great  art  In  the  last  lecture,  I  obsery- 
fijd,  tliat  he  is  often  guilty  of  sacrificing  precision  of  style  to  pomp 
of  exjM^ssion ;  and  that  there  runs  through  his  whole  manner,  a 
stiffness  and  afiectation,  which  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  con» 
sidered  as  a  general  model.  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he  was 
extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the 
proper  intermixtuiie  of  long  and  short  sentences,  with  variety  and 
harmony  in  their  structure,  more  than  any  other  English  author; 
and  for  this  part  of  composition  be  deserves  attention. 

From  these  general  observations,  lot  us  Jiow  descend  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a 
sentence  perfect  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of 
sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  our  attentions  to  it  For,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,Mf  the 
sentences  be  constructed  in  a  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  composed  of  such  sentences,  cafi  be 
read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit  Whereas,  by  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  of  style,  we  acquire  the  ha 
bit  of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  elegance;  and,  if  a 
disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we  immediately 
see  where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to  me 
the  four  following:  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  8.  Unity.  3.  Strength. 
4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separately,  and  at 
some  length. 
•  The  first  is,  clearness  and  precision.  The  least  failure  here,  the 
least  degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  sus- 
pense as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest 
care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this,  as  one 
might,  at  first,  imagine.  Ambiguity  arises  from  two  causes :  either 
from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or  a  wrong  collocation  of  them.  Of 
the  choice  of  werds,  as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  I  treated  fuHy  in 
the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  tiiem,  I  am  now  to  treat. 
The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  i^  to  observe  exactly  the  rules  oi 
grammar,  as  far  as  these  can  guide  us.  But  as  the  grammar  of  our 
language  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous  coUoca- 

*  On  the  ttructure  of  sentences,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  bestowed  a  gretit  deal 
of  attention  and  care.  The  Treatise  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  m^t  E{^»rf<«c,  aboupria 
with  obseiTationb  upon  the  choice  and  coOocation  of  words,carric«l  to  such  a  degree  ol 
nicety,  as  would  frequendj  seem  to  ui  Dinote.  TheTreatiseof  DjronysiusofHalicamas. 
SOS,  m^innBvtmt  •v*^«r«v,  is  more  masterly ;  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  musical 
structure  of  periods ;  a  subject  for  which  the  Greek  Innguage  afforded  much  more  as- 
tittance  to  their  «rriters,  than  our  tongue  admit*.  On  the  arrangement  of  words  a 
English  ienteiicefl,  the  zriUth  chapt.  of  Lord  Kaims*s  Elements  of  Criticism,  ought  tc 
bt  cons  dted  *  and  sJso  tlie  2d  Tolume  of  Dr  Campl>eirs  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric. 
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tion  of  words,  where  there  is  bo  tran^ression  of  any  grammiittcal 
nde.   The  rektions  which  the  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear 
to  one  another^  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English;  as  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  by  means  of  termmstion ;  it  is  asoertained  only  by  the  po* 
sition  in  which  they  stand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement 
•f  sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related, 
should  be  pkoed  in  the  sentence,  as  near  to  eaoh  other  as  possible^ 
so  as  to  make  their  mfUnal  relation  cleariy  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not 
always  obserred,  even  by  good  writers,  as  strictly  as  it  ooghtj  to  be. 
It  wSl  be  neeessary  to  produce  some  instances,  which  will  both  show 
the  imp(Mrtance  of  this  rule,  and  make  the  ap|dicacion  of  it  understood. 
First,  in  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the 
signification  of  somethins;  which  either  precedes  or  follows  them, 
tbre  is  ofhm  a  good  deal  of  nicety.    <  By  greatness,'  says  Mr.  Ad*> 
dison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  412,  <  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of 
anj  sin|^  object,  but  the  lai^geness  of  a  whole  View.'    Here  the 
pbee  of  the  iireth  onfyf  renders  it  a  limitation  of  the  fiollowing 
word  mean.    ^I^o  not  only  mean.'    The  question  may  then  be 
put.  What  does  be  morethan  mean?    Hadhe  placed  it  after  teft,- 
still  it  wbold  have  been  wrong*  'Idonotmeantheiutton^ofany 
sin^  object'    For  we  might  then  ask.  What  does  he  mean 
mora  than  the  bulk  ?  Is  it  the  colour?  Or  any  other  property?  Its 
proper  place,  undoubtedly,  is,  after  the  word  obfeet    ^  By  great- 
ness, I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only ;'  for  then, 
when  we  pot  the  question.  What  more  does  he  mean  Uian  the  bulk 
of  a  single  object?    The  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author 
intends,  and  gives  it;  <  The  largeness  of  a  whole  view.^   < Theism,' 
says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  <  can  only  be  opposed  to  poly dieism,  or  athe- 
ism.'    Does  he  mean  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  ebe,  except 
being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism  ?    This  is  what  his  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  of  only.  He  should 
have  said,  < Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polythebm  or  atheism.' 
In  like  manner.  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  advancement  of  Reli* 
gion,)  <The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we.' 
These  words  are  capaMe  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the 
emphasis,  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  lii^rtyj  or  upon  al  least.  In 
the  first  case,  they  will  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  un- 
derstand better  than  the  Romans,  tiberty^  at  least,  was  one  thing, 
uriiich  they  understood  as  well  as  we.    In  the  second  ease,  they  wil) 
import,  that  liberty  was  understood,  al  kagt  as  well  by  them  as  by 
us;  meaning  that  by  diem  it  was  better  underatood.     If  this  last,  as 
I  make  no  doubt,  was  Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered  independent  oi 
flie  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arranging  the  words  thus:  ^Tlie 
Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we.'     The  hicX  is, 
with  respect  to  such  adverbs,  as  mUy^  wholly  y  at  leasts  and  the  restof 
that  tribe,  tiiat  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and  emphasis  we  use 
in  pronouncing  tiiem,  eeneraliy  serves  to  show  their  reference,  and 
to  make  the  meaning  dear ;  and  hence  we  acquire  a  habit  of  t^row 
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ing  them  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  t  period.  But,  in  writing, 
vehere  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  bie 
more  accurate;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  tl^  words 
which  they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt,  upon  the 
first  inspection. 

Secondly,  when  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  Uie  middle  of  a 
sentfence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to 
dive^  it  of  all  ambieuity.  For  instance;  *  Are  these  designs,'  says 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissert  on  Parties,  Dedicat  *  Are  these  designs, 
which  %ny  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any 
situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  ?'  Here  we  are  * 
left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words,  *in  any  eircumstanees,in  any 
rituationj  are  connected  with,  'a  man  bom  in  Briton,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  situation,'  or  with  that  man's  ^avowing.his  desiens, 
in  any  circumstances,  or  situation,  into  which  he  may  be  brou^t?' 
If  the  latter,  as  seAns  most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  mean- 
ing, the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus ;  ^  Are  these 
designs,  which  any  man  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
or  afraid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  avow?'  But, 

Thirdly,  still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  relative  pronouns,  who^  which^  whaty  tohosej  and  of  all  those 
particles  which  express  the  connexion  of  tiie  parts  of  speech  with 
one  another.    As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connexion,  we 
cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.    A  small  error  may  over- 
cloud the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence;  and  even  where  the 
meaning  is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative  particles  are  out  of 
their  proper  place,  we  always  find  something  awkward  and  disjoint- 
ed in  the  stracture  of  the  sentence.    Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  (No. 
54.)    <This  kind  of  wit,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  <was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrymen,  about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  did 
not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  .be- 
ing witty.'    We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning  here ;  but  the  con« 
struction  would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  circum- 
stance, ^  about  an  age  or  two  ago,'  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  sepa* 
rate  the  relative  who^  from  its  antecedent  our  countrymen;  in  thi^ 
way:  ^  About  an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrvmen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  ob- 
lique reason,  but  purely  lot  the  sake  of  being  witty.'  Spectator,  No. 
412.  'We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in 
nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light, 
that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.'     Which  is 
here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  show^  as  its  antecedent; 
but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  attention  to  the 
sense,  we  would  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rales  of  syntax,  to  refer  it 
to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itself;  and,  hence^ 
an  indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.   The  following 
passage  in  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  (vol.  ii.  serm.  15.)  is  sttil 
more  censurable:  'It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against 
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the  accidents  of  life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can 
protect  us  against,  but  the  good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father.' 
Wkick^  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  immediately  preceding 
substantive,  which  is  here  < treasures;'  and  this  would  make  non* 
sense  of  the  whole  period.  Every  one  feels  this  impropriety.  The 
sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  <  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heap- 
ing up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
which  nothing  can  protect  us  against  but  the  good  providence  of 
our  heavenly  Father.' 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift's. 
He  is  recommending  to  young  clergjrmen,  to  write  their  sermons 
fully  and  distinctly.  ^  Many,'  says  he,  ^  act  so  directly  contrary  to 
this  method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they 
acquired  at  t&e  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 
that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have  written.'  He  certainly 
does  not^mean,  that  they  had  acquired  time  and  paper  at  the  uni* 
venity,  but  that  they  had  acquired  this  habit  there ;  and  therefore 
his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus :  <  From  a  habit,  which  they  have 
acquired  at  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  they  write  in  % 
so  diminutive  a  manner.'  In  another  passage,  the  same  author  has 
left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  minplacing  a  relative.  It 
is  In  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  con*, 
ceming  the  sacramental  test :  <  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you.  Sir, 
my  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here,  relating  to  this  weighty  aiiair ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you 
may  securely  reckon.'  Now  I  ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his 
correspondent  to  reckon  upon,  securely  ?  The  natural  construction 
leads  to  these  words,  '  this  weightv  affair.'  But,  as  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  sense  of  this,  it  is  more  probable  he  meant  that 
the  majority  of  both  houses  might  be  securely  reckoned  upon ;  though 
certainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arranged,  is  obscurely  ex- 
pressed. The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arranging  it  thus: 
^  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to  this 
weighty  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.' 

Several  other  instances  mi^t  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those  which 
I  have  produced  sufiicieot  to  make  the  rule  understood ;  that,  in  the 
construction  of  sentences^  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  marshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall  most  clearly 
mark  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another ; 
particularly,  that  adverbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to 
thd  words  which  thev  are  intended  to  qualify ;  that,  where  a  cir- 
cumstance is  thrown  in,  it  shall  never  hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a., 
period,  but  be  determined  by  its  place  to  one  or  other  member  of  it 
and  that  every  relative  word  which  is  used,  shall  instantly  present 
its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  the  least  obscurity. 
I  have  mentioned  these  three  cases,  because  I  think  they  are  the 
most  frequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  sentences. 

With  regard  to  relatives,'!  must  further  observe,  that  obscurity 
often  vi^es  from  the  too  firequent  repetition  of  them«  particularly  of 
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the  pronouns  tohoy  and  th^^  and  them^  and  theirs^  when  we  have 
occasion  to  tefer  to  different  persons ;  as,  in  the  following  sentence 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson ;  (vol.  1.  aerm.  42.)  <  Men  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others;  and  think  that  their  reputa- 
tion obscures  them,  and  their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their 
light ;  and  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  east  a  cloud  over  them, 
that  the  bright  shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them/  This  is 
al  togeth^  careless  writing.  1 1  renders  style  often  obscure,  always  em* 
barrassed  and  inelegant  When  we  find  these  personal  pronouna 
crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have  often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw 
the  whole  sentence  into  9ome  other  form,  which  may  avoid  those 
frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  ^ves  us  some 
'nstances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement  A  man, 
he  tells  us,  ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  him,  after  hit 
death,  ^  Statuam  aiiream  hastam  tenentem;'  upon  which  arose  a  dis 
pute  at  law,  whether  the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be 
of  gold  ?  The  same  author  observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence 
is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  ambiguous, 
tJiough  the  sense  can  be  gathered.  If  any  one  should  say,  ^  Chre- 
metem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam,'  this  is  ambiguous,  both  in  sense 
and  structure,  whether  Chromes  or  Demea  gave  the  blow.  But  if 
this  expression  were  used, '  Se  vidisse  hominem  librum  seribentem/ 
although  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  Quintilian  insists  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  wrong.  'Nam,'  says  he,  'etiamsi  librum  ab  homine 
scribi  pateat,  nbn  certe  hominem  a  Uhro,  male  tamen  composuerat, 
feceratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit'  Indeed,  to  have  the 
relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  nuirked  in  the 
most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only,  but  graee 
and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and 
agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well-arranged  sentence, 
which  I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  property.  In  every 
composition,  of  whatever  kind,  aome  degree  of  unity  is  required, 
in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always  aome  cod* 
necting  principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object' must  reign  and 
be  predominant  This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  holds  in  histor^^y 
in  ejMc  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  in  aU  orations.  But  most  of  all,  in 
a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strictest  unity.  For  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  sentence  implies  one  paroposition  to  be  expressed.  It  may 
consist  of  parts,  indeed ;  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound 
together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind^  of  one  object, 
not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence^ 
the  following  niles  must  be  observed  :-p^ 

In  the  first  place,  dutiag  the  course  of  the  sentence^  the  scene 
sl^uld  be  changed  as  Little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  hurried 
by  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to 
subject  There  is  commonly,  in  every  seatenee,  some  penon  or 
thing,  which  is  the  govenung  word.  This  diu>uld  be  continued  so, 
if  possible,  from  the  begimiing  to  tiM  end  of  it    Should  I  ezpnsa^ 
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myself  thus:  <  After  we  csmc  to  aoehor,  they  put  me  on  shore, 
where  I  was  weleonisd  by  all  my  tritnis,  who  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness.'  In  this  sentence,  though  the  objects  contained 
in  it  faaye  a  sufficient  connezioii  with  each  other,  yet,  by  this  man- 
ner of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the 
penon,i0«,  and  Mgr,  and  /,  and  tsAo,  they  appear  in  such  a  disunited 
▼iew,  that  the  sense  of  connexion  is  akoost  lost  The  sentence  is 
restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following  man- 
ner: ^Having  coaie  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was 
wekomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kind«» 
■ess.'  Writers  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgress^ 
at  the  same  time, 

A  second  rale;  never  to  crowd  into  ooe  sentence,  things  which 
have  so  Utile  connexion,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  sentences.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  and 
displease  a  reader.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  the 
safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by 
one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.  Examples  abound  in  au- 
thors. I  shall  produce  some  to  justify  what  I  now  say.  '  Archbi- 
shop TiUotson/  says  an  author  of  the  History  of  England,  *  died 
in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  kmg  William 
and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  succeed  him.^  Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence 
to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former?  ^He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  both  king  and  queeq,'  is  the  proposition  of  the  sen* 
tence :  we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related 
to  it  to  follow;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  pro* 
position,  'vffao  nominated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.'  The 
fidhMving  is  from  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero :  ^  In  this  uneasy  state, 
both  of  his  public  and  private  life,  Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new 
and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia;  which 
happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella;  whose'  manners 
and  humours  v?ere  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.'  The  principal  ob* 
jeet  in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  TuUia,  which  was  the  cause  of 
her  Mier's  affliction ;  the  date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after  her  di- 
vorce from  Dolabella,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety; 
but  the  subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main 
object;  and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  to- 
tally, by  setting  a  new  picture  before  the  reader.  The  following 
sentence,  from  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  i^  still  worse:  'Their 
march,'  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
'their  march  was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage 
inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean 
sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their  conti-^ 
nual  feeding  upon  sea-fish.'  Here  the  ssene  is  chan^  upon  us 
again  and  again.  The  march  of  the  Greeks,  the  descnption  of  the 
inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled,  the  account  of 
their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form 
■  jumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  reader 
cannot,  without  much  difficulty,  comprehend  under  one  view 
S 
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These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no  great 
length)  yet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  ari* 
very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open  Lord  Cla* 
rendon's  history,  to  find  examples  every  where.  The  long,  involv- 
ed, and  intricate  sentences  of  that  author,  are  the  greatest  blemish 
of  his  composition ;  though,  in  other  respects,  as  a  historian,  he  has 
considerable  merit  In  kter,  and  more  correct  writers  than  Lord 
Clarendon,  we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and  com- 
prehending so  many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse 
than  a  sentence.  TsJce,  for  an  instance,  the  following,  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry:  'The  usual  acceptation 
takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  difierent  things ;  and  not  only  calls 
the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  several  names  of  busy  and 
idle  men ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are  con- 
versant about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  first,  wisdom;  and 
of  the  other,  wit;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  express  what  the 
Spaniards  and*  Italians  call  ingeniOy  and  the  French,  •sprit,  both 
from  the  Latin;  though  I  think  wit  more  particularly  signifies  that 
of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.'  When 
one  arrives  at  the  end  ofsuch  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised -to 
find  himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which, 
he  at  first  set  out 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  love  of  magni- 
ficence, shall  afibrd  us  the  next  example.    It  is  in  his  rhapsody 
where  he  is  describing  the  cold  regions: '  At  length,'  says  he,  ^ the 
sun  approaching,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and 
afifbrds  them  means  and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  re- 
turn of  cold;'  This  first  sentence  is  correct  enough;  but  he  goes 
on: '  It  breaks  the  icy  fettera  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsten 
pierce  through  floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  the 
crystal  rock ;  whilst  others,  who  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands^ 
are  by  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  all  but  man,  whose  superiority 
over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size  and  force,  should  make  him 
mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore 
the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of  his 
own  superior  wisdom.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  or  embar- 
rassed than  this  sentence;  the  worse,  too,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  de- 
scriptive, where  every  thing  should  be  clear.     It  forms  no  distinct 
image  whatever.     The  it,  at  the  beginning,  is  ambiguous,  whether 
It  mean  the  sun  or  the  cold.     The  object  is  changed  three  times  in 
the'sentence ;  beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters' 
of  the  main;  then  the  sea-monstera  become  the  principal  person- 
ages; and  lastly,  by  a  very  ucexpected. transition,  man  is  brought 
into  view,  and  receives  a  long  and  serious  admonition,  before  the 
sentence  closes.     I  do  not  at  present  insist  on  the  impropriety  of 
such  ex|N*essions  as,  Ood^s  being  the  composer  of  frames;  and  the 
sea-monsters  having  arms  that  withstand  rocks,     Shaftesbury's 
strength  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  descriptiou^ 
however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometimes  admired. 

I  shaU  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean  Swift  • 
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in  his  proposal,  too,  for  correeting  the  English  lan^age :  where,  in 
place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  upon  sereraji 
subjects.  Speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  language,  after  the  time 
of  Cromwell:  *To  this  succored,'  says  he,  'tlut  licentiousness 
which  entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  religion 
and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  language ;  which  last  was  not  likely  to 
be  nauch  improved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  king 
Charles  the  Second;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banish- 
ment, or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  these 
fanatic  times;  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
coantry ;  so  that  the  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  correct* 
ness  and  pro[Hriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  I  think  has  ever  since 
continued,  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accomplishment; 
and  so  Will  remain,  till  better  care  he  taken  in  the  education  of  our 
nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politeness.'-— 
How  many  diilerent  facts,  reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here 
presented  to  the  mind  at  once !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the 
anthor,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  admits  of  no 
greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any  of  its 
miaahen  ?  Having  mentioned  pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notice, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose,  by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the 
defeels  of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  con* 
For  commas,  colons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper 
of  thought;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from 
the  tenoor  of  the  author's  expression ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper 
or  not,  just  according  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  ot 
the  sense.  When  they  are  inserted  m  wrong  plaees,  they  deserve, 
and  will  meet  with,  no  resard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences, 
vrhieh  is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle  of  them 
On  some  occasions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  appearance;  as 
prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can  glance  happily 
aside,  as  it  is  going  along.    But,  for  the  most  part,  their  effect  is  ex- 
tremely bad;  being  a  sort  of  wheels  within  wheels;  sentences  in  the 
midst  of  sentences;  the  perplexed  method  of  disposing  of  som» 
thoo^t,  which  a  writer  wants  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place 
It  were  needless  to  give  many  instances,  as  they  occur  so  oftep 
among  incorrect  writers.    I  shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke ;  the  rapidity  of  whose  genius,  and  manner  of  writine,  betrays 
him  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  this  sort     It  is  in  the  introduce 
tioQ  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where  he  writes  thus :  ^  It  seems  to 
Bie,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  certain 
point,  £ur  below  that  of  ideal  perfectidn,  (for  we  are  made  capable  of 
conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but,  however,  suffi 
dent,  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or,  at  the 
worst,  tolerable ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
tboQ^t  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men, 
1  few,  and  bat  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 

16 
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bestxm  a  hi^ger  pcf  tion  of  the  ethereal  spirit,  than  is  given^  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  of  men.'  A  very 
bad  sentence  this;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis,  and 
oUier  interjected  circumstances,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to 
thrust  so  maay  things,  that  he  is  foreed  to  begin  the  construction 
again  with  the  phrase,  I  say  :whichf  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be 
always  assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clun&sy,  iU-constructed^entenoe; 
excusable  in  speaking,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected, 
but  in  polished  writing,  unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  nore  for  the  vnity  of  a  sentence,  which 
is,  to  bring  it  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  close.  Every  thing  that 
is  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  I  need  not 
take  notice,  that  an  unfinished  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all,  ac* 
cording  to  any  grammatical  rule.  But  very  often  we  meet  with 
sentences  that  are,  so  to  ^qieak,  more  than  finished.  When  we  have 
airived  at  what  we  expected  was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  w<e 
have  come  to  the  word  on  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what 
went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly,  some  circumstance  pops  out 
which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  else* 
where;  but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a  tail  adjected  to  the 
seoteaee;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the  Alexandrian 
line, 

<<  like  a  wounded  fnake|  drags  iu  slow  length  along.** 

All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  clcee,  disfigure  a  sentence  ex* 
tremely.    They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular, 
they  break  its  unity.     Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  n 
Young  Clei^man,  s^peaicing  of  Cicero's  waritings,  expresses  himself 
thus:  <  With  these  writings,  young  divinesare  more  conversant  than 
with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the 
other;  at  least  as  an  orator/   Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence 
la  at  Uiese  words,  ^ excelled  die  other.'    These  words  conclude  the 
proposition;  we  look  for  no  more;  and  the  circumbtance  added, 
<at  least  as  an  orator,'  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.     How 
much  more  compact  would  the  sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thos : 
^  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than  with 
those  of  Demoethenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least, 
excelled  the  other.'    In  the  following  sentence,  from  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is  altogether  forcigri  to  it. 
Speaking  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  FonteneUe's  Plunn 
lity  of  Worlds:  <The  first,'  says  he,  ^  could  not  end  his  learned  trear 
tise  without  a  panegyric  of  modern  learning,  in  comparison  of  the 
ancient;  and  the  other,  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old 
poetry,  and  prefierenee  of  the  new,  ^at  I  could  not  read  either  of 
these  strains  without  some  indignation;  which  no  quality  among 
men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  aelf^ufficiency.'     The  word  ^  indt^ 
nation,'  concluded  the  sentence;  the  last  member, '  which  no  4}tiali* 
ty  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self«uffieieney,^  is  a  pro- 
position altogether  new,  added  after  the  prcqier  dose. 


(193  a  ) 
Q^UBSTIONS* 


Tn  the  k»t  lecture,  irhat  Tvaa 
iered  the  flmdaixienta)  quality  of  style? 
To  what,  did  what  was  Bcud  of  th» 
chieAjr  relate?  From  wordB,  to  what 
does  oar  author  next  proceed;  and 
why  does  he  purpose  treating  it  ftillj? 
Besides  perspicuity,  into  what  does  our 
author  ptirpose  to  iDq[aire;  and  why? 
Farther  than  what,  is  it  not  easy  to 
^?ive  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence? 
What  is  Aristotle's  definition?  Why 
does  this  admit  of  fi;reat  latitude  ?  What 
is  the  first  variety  that  oeeun  in  the 
consideration  of  sentences?  What  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  any  definite  mea- 
siBpe?  At  the  same  time,  what  is  obvi- 
QUB?  Of  sentences  immoderately  lon^, 
what  is  observed?  To  what  must  re- 
^rd  be  had,  in  diKCourses  that  are  to 
be  spoken?  What  is  the  eflect  of  using' 
hbg  periods  in  eomfpositions,  where 
pranuneiBtion  has  no  place ;  and  why? 
At  the  same  time,  wiiat  is  remarked  of 
riiort  sentences?  With  rmrd  to  the 
length  and  construction  of  sentences, 
^hat  die>tinctk)n  do  Ftrench  critics 
make?  What  is  the.  9tyte periodique j 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  Repeat  the  ex- 
ample from  Sir  William  Temple's  let- 
ter to  Lady  Essex.  Who  abounds  with 
aemences  of  this  kind?  What  is  the 
itifle  coup^  ?  Repeat  the  example  fiom 
Pope's  preiace  to  hk  worka  MThose 
method  cf  writing  is  this;  and  what 
mbjects  does  it  suit?  What  air  do 
these  styles  respectively  give  to  eom- 
pos^ioB ;  and  what  followB?  Wlnr  is  it 
neceaaary,  in  almost  every  kind  of  com- 
positron,  to  intermix  them?  How  does 


causes  does  ambL^ity  arise?  How  ftr 
has  the  choice  orwords  been  conside*^ 
ed ;  and  of  what  k  our  author  now  to 
treat?  What  is  the  first  thmg,  here,  to 
be  stodied  ?  Bat  as  the  grammar  of  our 
language  is  not  extensive,  nhat  fbl- 
lows?  In  what  manner  cannot  the  r&> 
lation  of  words  in  English  be  painted 
out ;  and  how  only  is  it  ascertained? 
Hence,  what  n  a  capital  rule  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  sentences;  smd  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  What,  therefore, 
will  be  necessary?  In  the  position  d 
adverbs,  what  is  remariced?  What 
example  is  given  <h)m  Mr.  Addison ; 
and  what  remarks  a?e  made  upon  it  ? 
What  example  is  given  from  Lord 
Shaflsbury  ?  What  does  it  fiteraily  im- 
port;  and  what  sfaodd  he  have  said  ? 
What  example  is  given  fh)m  Dean 
Swift?  Of  whai  di&r%nC  senses  are 
these  words  capable  i  Whtft  will  they, 
in  the  first  case,  signify ;  and  what,  m 
the  second  ?  f  r  £is  *1ast  was  Bean 


Cicero   describe  these  two  kinds  of  ofwnat,  is  stiH  more  attention  required? 


style?  Where  mrast  tms  variety  be 
studied,  besides  m  the  successiyi  of 
bng  and  short  sentences;  and  why? 
What  remark  tbllows?  In  this  article, 
who  has  shown  great  art?  What  was 
observed  of  his  style,  in  the  last  lec- 
ture? Qut,  what  has  he  studied  more 
than  any  other  English  au&or;  and 
why?  From  these  general  observations, 
JO  what  do  we  now  descend  ?  On  what, 
in  every  kind  of  compositkm,  does  much 
depend;  and  why?  By  giving  atten- 
tk>n  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this 
part  of  style,  what  shall  we  acquire ; 
and  whai  follows?  What  are  the  four 
properties,  which  are  most  essential  to 
a  perfect  sentence  ?  In  the  first  of 
these,  what  ou^t,  with  the  greatest 
oue,  to  be  avoMd?  Fmm  what  two 


Swift'b  meaning,  how  might  the  ambi- 
guity been  avoided  ?  Of  such  adverbs, 
as,  onlyyWTicUy,  and  at  least^  what  is 
observed*  and  hence,  what  habit  do 
we  acquire?  How  should  adverbs,  in 
writing,  be  connected  with  the  words 
which  the^  qualify  ?  On  the  interoosi- 
tkm  of  a  ciTCumstance  in  the  middle  ot 
a  sentence,  what  is  obeerved  ?  What 
mstance  of  a  vfolation  of  this  direction 
is  given  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  ?  Here, 
about  what  are  we  lefl  at  \am^  If  the 
latter  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning, 
how  should  the  sentence  have  been  ar- 
ranged ?  But,  m  the  proper  disposition 


Whf  can  we  not  be  too  accurate  and 
precise  here?  What  may  be  tiie  efiect 
of  a  small  error?  Where  the  meaning 
ki  intelligible,  yet  where  thrae  relative 
particles  are  out  of  place,  what  do  we 
always  find  ¥  To  illustrate  this  remark, 
what  example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addi* 
son  ?  How  would  the  construction  hero^ 
evidently  be  mended?  Repeat  the  sen^ 
tence  in  its  improved  form.  Repeat  the 
next  example  mmi  Mr.  Addison.  What 
is  remarked  on  the  position  of  the  word 
iiMch^  in  this  sentence?  What  viola- 
tion of  the  same  direction  is  quoted 
from  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons? 
What  are  the  remarks  upon  it;  and 
how  should  it  have  been  arruiged? 
Where  is  an  inaccniacy  of  the  same 
kind  found.  In  the  writings  of  Dom 
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StviA?  Repeat  the  pasBBge.  What  k 
reiuarked  upon  it;  and  hovr  aboold  it 
have  been  arranged?  WhatpaangeiB 
fliven  from  a  letter  to  a  member  of  par^ 
uament  X  what  remarkB  are  made  upon 
it ;  and  dv  what  arrangement  might  it 
be  amended? 

To  make  what  rale  mideratood,  are  the 
UMrtancesalready  given  considered  sufB- 
cient?  Why  have  these  three  caecB  been 
mentioned?  With  regard  to  relatives, 
what  is  further  observed?  Of  what  one's 
jjarticuLarljr;  and  when?  Repeat  the 
example  to  iUostrate  this  remanc,  quoted 
irom  Arohbishop  Tilloteon.  Of  it,  what 
is  observed?  mien  we  find  these  per- 
sooal  nroQouns  crowded  too  fast  upon 
ui^  wnat  is  ^be  oonsequenoe?  Wnat 
instances  of  ambiguity  arisipg  from 
faulty  arrangement  are  given  by 
Qntntilum  iq  the  LatiQ  language? 
What  is  the  effect  of  having  tEe  rela- 
lion  of  every  word  and  member  of  a 
sentence  marked  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner?  To  what  does  our 
author  next  pioceed ;  what  is  said  of 
it ;  and  why  is  some  de^^ree  of  it  re- 
quired in  every  composition?  There 
must  always  be  what ;  and  what  must 
reifln?  ^This  shall  afterwards  be  shown 
:o  ooldiin  what  kinds  of  compositran? 
Where  is  it,  most  of  all,  required;  and 
why?  When  a  sentence  consists  of  dii^ 
ferent  parts,  how  closely  must  these 
parts  be  bound  together?  In  order  to 
peserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  what 
IS  the  first  rule  to  be  observed?  What 
remarks  follow;  and  what  example  is 
given  to  illustrate  them  ?  Of  this  sen- 
tence, what  is  remarked;  and  how  may 
it  be  restored  to  its  proper  unity?  Wn- 
tem,  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the 
most  fMurt,  tranegresB  what  other? 
What  is  the  eftect  of  its  vblatkm? 
Than  to  err  thus,  what  is  a  infer  ex- 
treme? What  is  the  firat  example 
given  to  justify  what  is  now'  said? 
What  remarlu  are  made  on  it? 
Repeat  the  passage  from  Middleton's 
Life  of  Cicero.  What  is  its'  principal 
object ;  and  what  farther  is  remarked 
upoo  it  ?  What  example  is  given  from 
Plutarch  ?  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  in  it  what  are  found?  What 
authors  are  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  ar- 
ticle? Of  Lord  Clarendon's  sentence^ 
what  is  observed?  In  later  and  more 
eorrect  writent.  what  do  we  find? 
What  instance  is  ^veo  from  8ir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  ^say  upon  Poetry? 


When  one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a 
puzzled  sentence  at  what  is  he  sur- 
prised ?  Who  aflords  us  the  next  ex- 
ample; and  where  is  it  found?  Re- 
peat it.  What  ere  the  remarks  of  our 
authqr  upon  it?  Where  did  Shftflesbu- 
ry's  straigth  lay  ?  From  whom  is  the 
next  instance  taken ;  and  where  is  it 
found?  Repeat  it.  What  is  said  of  this 
pasBa^?    Of  arbitrary  punctuation, 
viiat  IS  remarked?  To  what  rule  does 
our  author  next  proceed  ?  When  may 
th^n  ha^e    a  flpmted  appearance? 
But,  why  is  their  effect,  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  bad?   From  whom  is 
the  instance  to  illustrate  this    rule 
taken;  and  what  is  said  of  his  genius? 
Repeat  the  passage.  Of  this  sentence, 
what  IB  remarked?  To  the  use  of  what 
phrase  was  he.  cooseouently,  forced ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it  ?  To  preserve  the 
unity  of  a  sentenciB,  what  is  the  last 
rule  given  ?  What  mould  every  thing 
thatisone,have?  Of  what  is  it  unneces- 
sary to  take  notice?  When  is  a  sen- 
tence, so  to  speak,  more  thai)  finished  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  these  adjectiveB 
to  the  proper  dose  ?  What  air  do  they 
give  it?  What  instance  of  a  vk>latioii 
« this  rule  is  given  from  Dean  Bwifl? 
What  is  Uie  natural  cbse  of  this  sen- 
tence ;  and  y^hv  ?  How  should  it  have 
beenarranged?  What  instance  of  the 
same  fault  is  given  from  Sir  William 
Temple?  Wliat  word  properly  ckises 
the  sentence;  and  of  the  last  member, 
what  is  remarked? 


ANALYSIS. 


1.  The  dfefinitkm  of  a  sentence. 

2.  TTie  distinction  of  ko^  and 
short  sentences. 

'3.  Cleamefls  and preciskm. 

▲.  In  the  positkm  of  adveitia. 
B.  In  the  interpontkm  of  ooi- 

tences. 
o.  In  the  proper  disposition  of 
rekitives. 
4.  Unity; 

A,  The  scene  should  not  be 
chanfied. 

B..  Distinct  subjects  should  noi 
oe  introduced  into  the  same 
eentence. 

a  Parentheses  in  the  middle  oi 
sentences  should  be  awnded. 

B.  Sentences  should  bebrou^ht 
to  a  full  and  perfect  close 
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LECTURE  Xn. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Havuto  treated  of  penpicditjr  and  unity ^  as  necessary  to  be  stodi 
ed  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  I  proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  a 
eorreet  sentence,  which  I  termed  strength.  By  this,  I  mean,  such 
ft  disposition  of  the  seTeral  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out 
the  sense  to  the  best  advantage;  as  shall  render  the  impression, 
which  the  period  is  designed  to  make,  most  full  and  complete;  and 

?'ve  erery  word,  and  every  member,  their  due  weight  and  foree. 
he  two  former  qualities  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  are,  no  doubt, 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  effect;  but  more  is  still 
requisite.  For  a  sentence  may  be  clear  enough;  it  may  also  be 
coqypact  enough,  in  all  its  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity ;  and 
yet  by  some  unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail 
in  that  strength  or  liveliness  oi  Impression,  which  a  more  happy  ar* 
raogement  would  have  produced. 

The  first  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a 
senteoceyis,  to  divest  it  of  all  redundant  words.  These  may,  some* 
tifflcs^  be  consistent  with  a  considerable  degree  both  of  deamess  and 
nnity ;  but  they  are  always  enfeebling.  They  make  the  sentence 
move  along  tardy  and  encumbered : 

Est  breritate  opiU|  ut  camt  tententifty  tod  te 
Impcdiat  verbii,  Usms  onerantibas  auret.* 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some  im* 
portance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it  They  can 
not  be  superfluous,  without  being  hurtful.  ^  Obstat,'  says  Quintil- 
lao, '  quicquid  non  acljuvat'  All  that  can  be  easily  supplied  in  the 
mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression.  Thus :  <  Content  with  de* 
serving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it,'  is  better  language 
than  to  say,  ^  Beinj&  content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  be  refused 
the  honour  of  it'  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  th6  most  useful 
exereises'of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have  written  or 
composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression,  and 
to  lop  off  those  useless  excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a 
first  draught  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed;  and  we 
sliall  always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when 
thus  retrenched :  provided  always  that  we  run  not  into  the  extremeof 
mroning  so  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to  style. 
For  here,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  is  a  due  medium.  Some  re^Ji^d, 
though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of 
soacd.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit 
As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of 
redundant  members.    As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idea. 


*  **  Concise  your  d^on,  let  your  tenM  be  clear, 
*'  Nor  wkh  a  weif!it  of  words,  fatigue  the  ear.*' 
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80  every  member  ought  tc  contain  a  new. thought  Opposed  to  this, 
stands  the  fault  we  sometimes  meet  with,  df  the  last  member  of  a 
period,  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.  For  example;  speaking 
of  beauty,  *The  very  first  discovery  of  it,'  says  Mr.  Addison, 
^  strikes  the  mind  with  inwas«d  joy,  aod  spreads  delight  through  all 
its  faculties.'  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  ^  It  is  impossible  for  us  tn 
behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  lo  survey 
so  many  beautied,  without  a  secifet  satisfaction  and  complacency. 
(No.  413.)  In  both  these  instances  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in 
the  first;  and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an  author 
as  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  period,  ma}* 
palliate  such  negligences;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds,  that  style,  freed 
from  this  prolixity,  appeara  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful 
The  attention  becomes  renriss,  the  mind  ialls  into  inaction,  when 
words  are  multiplied  whheat  a  corresponding  mnltiplication  of  ideasL 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  1  give^  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  si^ntence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  sdl  the  particles  employed  for 
transition  and  connexion.  These  little  words,  but,  andy  which,  whose, 
where,  &o.  are  frequently  the  most  important  words  of  any ;  they 
are  the  Joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all  sentences  turn,  and  of  course, 
much,  both  of  th^ir  gracefulness  and  strength,  must  depend  upon 
such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so  infinite, 
that  no  particular  system  of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given. 
Attention  to  the  practice  of  the  most  accurate  writers, Joined  with 
frequent  trials  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a  difllerent  usage 
i3i  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us.*  Some  observations,  I 
shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pre* 
tending  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided.  As  if  I 
should  say,  *  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may 
often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune.'  In  such  in 
stances,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain,  from  the  revulsion,  or  violent  separa" 
tion  of  two  things,  which,  by  their  nature,  should  be  closely  united. 
We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  Itttlc 
on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  sig- 
niflcancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  pax 
tides,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this:  'There  is 
nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language. ' 
[n'introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down  a  proposition,  to  wKich  we 
demand  particular  attention,  this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper ;  but, 
in  the  ordinary  current  of  discourse,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves 
more  simply  and  shortly:  'Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the 
eupty  pomp  of  language.' 

*  On  this  hetul;  Dr.  Lowth*s  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  detenres  to  b« 
tftfrtiiitid;  whctfc  teTeral  niceties  of  the  Us^a^  are  well  pointed  out 
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Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative,  in  a  phrase 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think  the  meaning 
can  be  understood  without  it  As,  ^  The  man  I  love.'  '  The  domi- 
nions we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  we  made.^  But  though  this 
eliptical  style  be  intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conyersation  |md 
epistolary  writing  yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind, 
it  is  ungraceful.  There,  the  relative  should  always  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  place,,  and  the  construction  fiUed  up :  ^  The  man  whom  I 
love.'  ^The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests 
which  we  made.' 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  andj  which  occurs  so  fre 
quently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are  to  be 
made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  en- 
feebles style.  It  has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  frequent  use  of 
the  vulgar  phrase,  and  so,  when  one  is  telling  a  story  in  common 
conversation.  We  shall  take  a  sentence  from  Sir  William  Temple, 
for  an  instance.  He  is  speaking  of  the  refinement  of  the  French 
language :  <  The  academy  set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse 
the  wits  of  that  a^  and  country,  and  divert  them  from  raking  into 
his  politics  and  ministry,  brought  this  into  vogue;  and  the  Frencli 
wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  oi 
their  style  and  language ;  and,  indeed,  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their  verse  and  theii 
prose.'  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  amb  in  one  sentence.  This 
agreeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  this  manner, 
by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.  It  is  strange  how  a  wri- 
ter, so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  stumbled  on  so  impro- 
per an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  following 
sentence;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Cleif^men.  ^  There  is  no  talent 
so  useful  towards  rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the 
dullest  sort  of  pepple,  and  is,  in  common  language, *called  discre- 
tion :  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of  which,'  &c. 
By  the  insertion  of,  andis,  in  place  of,  which  is^  he  has  not  only  clog- 
ged the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungrammatical. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  the 
natural  use  of  the  conjunction  and,  be  to  join  objects  together,  and 
thereby,  as  one  wojuld  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close; 
yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer 
connexion,  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted 
between  them.  Longinus  makes  this  remark ;  which,  from  manv 
instances,  appears  to  be  just:  *Veni,  vidi,  vici,'*  expresses  witfi 
more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  conquests,  than  if 
connecting  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  rout,  in  Caesar's  Commentaries :  *  Nostri,  emisi^  pilis,  gla- 
diis  rem  gerunt;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cernitur;  cohortcs 
aliae  appropinquant  Hostes  terga  vertunt;  fugientibus  equites  oc- 
currunt;  fit  magna  caBdes.'t    Bel.  Gal.  1.  7. 

•  « I  came,  1  saw,  I  conquered." 

f  «Our  ineD, after  haying ditchai^  their  jarelim^  atCacfc  with  fword  in  hand* 
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Hence  it  follows^  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to  pre- 
vent a  quick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are 
making  some  enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects  should 
appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind 
should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by  itself;  in  this'case,  co- 
pulatives may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  advantage  and  grace.  As 
when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  <  Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim  to 
^  power;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  Iiberty,would  fall  with  him.'  In 
the  same  manner,  Ceeaar  describes  an  engagement  with  the  Nervii: 
^  His  equitibus  facile  pulsis  ac  proturbatis,  incredibili  celeritate  ad 
flumen  decurrerunt ;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  flumine, 
et  jam  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur.'*  Bel.  Gal.  1.  S. 
Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succes^on  of  events. 
yet,  as  it  is  his  intention  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  at  one  time,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled 
in  order  to  paint  more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  several 
places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and 
whea  to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  who  study  eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  retfiarkable  particularity  in 
language,  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  some- 
times serve  to  make  objects  appear  more  closely  connected ;  and 
that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distinguish  and  separate  them^  in 
some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  omission  of  it  is  used 
to  denote  rapidity;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed  to  retaid 
and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former  case, 
the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion; 
it  drops  tiie  copulatives  in  its  hurry ;  and  crowds  the  whole  series 
together,  as  if  it  were  but  one  object  When  we  enumerate, 
with  a  view^o  aggi:avate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a 
more  slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of  each-ob- 
ject to  diat  which  succeeds  it;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with 
several  copulatives,  makea  you  perceive,  that  the  objects,  though 
connected,  are  yet,  in  themselves,  distinct;  that  they  are  many,  Dl>t 
one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following  enumeration,  made  by 
the  apostie  Paul,  what  additional  weight  and  distinctness  is  given  to 
each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction,  ^  i  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pow- 
ers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separatetis  from  the  love  of 
God.'  Rom.  viii.  38, 39.  So  much  with  regard  to  the  use  of  copu- 
latives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sent«%noe^ 


of  a  sudden,  the  uiralr^r  mHk«*  their  appeftruice  behind  ;  otlier  bodies  of  men  are 
drawing  near;  the  enemies  turn  their  backs;  the  horse  meet  them  io  their  fight;  » 
l^reaC  slauf^hter  cnsQct.** 

"  **  The  enemy,  having  easily  beat  off,  and  scattered  this  body  of  horse,  ran  dowa 
M-ith  incnylib):  celerhy  to  the  river;  to  that,  almost  at  one  moment  of  time,  they  mp* 
*99Xtd  to  be  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  .river,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  troops*** 
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which  i8>  to  dispose  of  the  capitil  word  or  words,  in  that  place  of  the 
flentence,  where  they  will  make  die  fullest  impression.  That  such 
eapttal  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  meaning 
principally  rests,  every  one  must»see;  and  that  these  words  should 
possess  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  In- 
deed, that  place  of  the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best 
figure,  ^^ether  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes  even  in  the 
tnidldle,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule. 
This  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  Perspicuity  must 
ever  be  studied  in  the  first  place;  and  the  nature  of  our  language 
allows  no  great  liberty  in  the  choice  of  conocation.  For  the  most 
part,  with  us,  the  important  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence.  So  Mr.  Addison:  'The  pleasures  of  the  ima^nation, 
taken  in  their  foil  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so 
refined  as  those  of  the  understanding.'  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the 
most  plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence,  it  is  of  ad  van- 
tage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at 
the  close:  *Tbus,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  'on  whatever  side  we  contem- 
plate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  hi-j  wonderful  invention.' 
(Pret  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage  above 
us,  in  this  part  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  which 
their  languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  the  most  advants^i^us 
situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give 
tbdr  sentences  more  force.  Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some 
other  of  our  old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
this.  But  the  forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced 
obscurity ;  and  the  genins  of  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and 
spoken,  will  not  admit  such  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed 
tiiis  inverted  style,  in  his  trai^ation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done 
such  violence  to  the  language,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous;  as  in 
this  expression :  '  Into  this  hole  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  sen- 
ators.' He  has  translated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  'Nullum  ea  tem- 
pestate  bellum,'  by,  *  War  at  that  time  there  was  none.'  However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  our  language  does 
admit  of  inversions;  and  they^are  practised  with  success  by  Uie  best 
writen.  So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer, '  The  praise  of  judg- 
ment Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  his  invention  remains 
yet  unrivalled.'  It  is  evident,that,  in  order  to  give  the  sentence  its 
due  force,  by  contrasting  properiy  the  two  capital  words,  <  judgment 
and  invention,'  the  arrangement  is  happier  than  if  he  had  follow- 
ed the  natural  order,  which  was, '  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
him  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unri- 
valled.' 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
bears,  much  more  than  others;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance, 
moch  more  than  Mr.  Addison ;  and  to  this  sort  of  arrangement  is 
owinfr«  in  a  great  measure^^that  appearance  of  strength,  dignity,  and 
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varied  harmony,  which  LorJ  Shaftesbury's  style  possesses.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  sentences  of  his  Inquiry  into  Vir- 
tue; where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not  strictly  in  the  natural  or 
der,  but  with  that  artificial  consti;|iction,  which  may  give  the  period 
oiost  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is  speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice. 
^This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  own  ac^ 
.cord  men  readily  remark.  Where  there  is  this  absolute  degenera- 
cy, this  total  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are 
few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent 
Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst  The  misfortune 
is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  stands,  in 
less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed,  the 
greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree,  should  be  no  misery 
or  harm  at  alL  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own, 
that  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maim- 
ed or  distorted;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be 
impaired  in  some  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least 
notice.'  (Vol.  ii.  p^  82.)  Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  laneua^, 
though  there  are  many  inversions.  All  is  stately  and  arranged  with 
art;  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  author's  style. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  dif- 
ferent  order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  'Our  sight  is  the 
most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,^  without  being 
tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling 
can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,'  &c.  (Spectator, 
No.  411.)  In  this  strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  order  of  the  language:  and  if,  by  this  means, 
ne  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return, 
more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity ;  which  are  beauties  of  a 
higher  order. 

But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of 
the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of 
great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear  and  disen- 
tangled from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.    Thus,  when 
there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place,  or  other  limitations, 
which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  connect* 
ed  with  it,  we  must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not 
to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  cu*- 
cumstances.     This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example.     Observe 
the  arrangement  of  the  following  sentence  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Advice  to  an  Author*  He  is  speaking  of  modem  poets,  as  compared 
with  the  ancient:  ^  If,whilstthey  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly 
advise,  and  give  instruction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  a5  well  as  for« 
merly,  be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  xrr'-y  honourable 
among  authors.'    This  is  a  well  constructed  sentence.    It  contains 
a  great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  qualify  the 
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meaning;  anljff  seereilv,  as  toelt,  perhaps,  n»7w,  mih  jusHctj/oT' 
mtrly;  yet  tbi^  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to  embar- 
rass nor  weaken  the  sentence;  while  that  which  is  the  capital  object 
in  ity  vis.  ^  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors,'  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detached,  and 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  a  difierent  arrangement  Suppose  him  to  have  placed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  thus  :  'If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only, 
they  adyise  and  give  instruction  seoretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the 
best  and  most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps/now 
as  well  as  formerly.'  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and 
the  same  sense :  but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  in- 
terminsled  as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplex- 
ed, wi&out  grace,  and  without  strength. 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is, 
to  make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  ia.  their  im- 
portance above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a 
dimaz,  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From 
what  cause  it  pleases,  is  abundantly  evident  In  all  thines,  we  na- 
tonlly  love  to  ascend  to  what  is  more  and  more  beautiuil,  rather 
than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order.  Having  had  once  some  con- 
siderable object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain  we  are  pulled  back  to 
attmd  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  '  Cavendum  est,'  says  Quintili 
an,  whose  authority  I  always  willingly  quote,  *  nc  decrescat  oratio, 
et  fortiori  subjungatur  aliquid  infirmius;  sicut,  sacrilego,  fur;  aut 
latroni  petolans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sentential  et  Insurgere.'*  Of 
this  beanty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cice- 
ro fbmish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally  led  him 
to  study  it;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect, 
he  makes  both  the  sense  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very 
magnificent  swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design 
of  Ulodios's  for  assassinating  Pompey: '  Atqui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tem- 
pos ollum  dignum  fuit,  certe  haec  in  ill4  causa  summa' omnia  fuerunt 
Inridiator  erat  in  Foro  coUocatus,  atque  in  vestibulo  ipso  Senatiis  ; 
ei  viro  autem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vitd  nitebatur  salus  civitatis; 
eo  porr6  reipoblicae  tempore,  quo  si  unus  ille  occidisse^  non  haec  soliim 
civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent'  The  following  instance, 
Crom.Ix>rd  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful :  <  This  decency,  this  grace, 
this  propriety  ofmanners  to  character,  is  so  essentia!  to  princes  in 
particular,  that,  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great 
degree  of  Itistre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay, 
more;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
aofficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray  them 
into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  habits  un- 
worthy of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men.'   (Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.) 


*  ^Cmarm  must  betdben,  tiuitoar  compotitioii  shofl  not  fall  ot;  Aiidlfaat  a  mtakta  ea 
pii ■■!■  ■Iiill  not  Mlovoiie of  vuMre  ttnogdi} at  if,  afler  •acrileg«  we  fhould  brb^  in 
ikcA ;  or,  baria^  mentiooed  a  robboy,  we  iboiild  fobjob  petulance.    Sentences  ooght 
ahrnn  to  rite  aod  grow.' 

17 
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I  roust  observe^  however,  that  this  sort  of  £ull  and  oratorical 
climax,  can  neither  be  al^vays  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  such  sentencei; 
and,  to  study  them  too  frequently,  especially  if  the  subject  rec^uire 
not  so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable.  But  there  is  some* 
thing  approaching  to  a  climax,,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  study; 
^  ne  decrescat  oratio,'  as  QuintiJian  speaks,  'et  ne  fortiori  subjuD- 
gatur  aliquid  infirmius/  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should 
never  come  after  a  stronger  one ;  and  when  our  sentence  consists  of 
two  members,  the  longest  should,  generally,  be  the  concluding  one* 
There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  last  direction^  Periods,  thus  di» 
vided,  are  pronounced  more  easily;  and  the  shortest  member  be* 
ing  placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  memory  as  we 
proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two  more 
clearly.  Thus  to  say,  'when  our  passions  have  forsaken  us^  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,'  is  both 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  part 
of  the  proposition :  ^  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
have  forsaken  our  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  u&'  In  ggdn- 
eral,  it  is  always  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and 
growing  in  its  importance  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  coi\- 
atruction  can  be  managed  without  affectation,  or  unseasonable  pomp, 
*  If  we  rise  yet  higher,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  *and 
consider  the  fixed  stars  ^s  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets ;  and  still  discover  new 
firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathom- 
able depths  of  sether;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and 
worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  maffnificence  and  inunensity  o£ 
Nature.'     (Spect  No.  420.)     Hence  Allows  clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  con- 
cluding them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable 
word.  Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degrading. 
There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significancy  rest 
chiefly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures;  and 
ought,  in  propriety,  to  have  the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No 
fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found  with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's : 
<In  their  prosperity,  my  friejids  shall  never  hear  of  me;  in  their 
adversity,  always.'  Where  never  and  always,  being  emphatical 
words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression*  But 
I  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech,  when  introduced  aa 
circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important  words.  In  9uch 
case,  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  period;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of  greater  dig- 
nity, as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avoil  concluding  with 
any  of  those  particles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  qf,  tOyfrom^ 
with  J  by.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say, '  Avariee  im 
a  crime  of  which*  wise  men  are  often  guilty,'  than  to  say,  ^Avarice 
19 1  crime  which  wise  men  are  efteo  guuty  oV    This  is  a  phraseology 
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which  all  correct  writers  shun,  and  with  reason.  For  besides  the 
want  of  dignity  which  arises  from  those  monosyllables  at  the  end, 
the  imagination  cannot  avoid  resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of 
the  word,  which  closes  the  sentence:  and,  as  those  prepositions 
have  no  import  of  their  own,  but  only  serve  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tions of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing 
on  a  word,  which  does  not,  by  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  form 
any  picture  in  the  fancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound  sense, 
with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  still 
not  so  beautiful  conclusions  of  a  period;  such  as,  bring  abotU,  lay 
hold  of y  come  over  to,  clear  upj  and  many  other  of  this  kind ;  instead 
of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the  * 
sentence  with  more  strength.  Even  the  pronoun  ity  though  it  has 
the  import  of  a  substantive  noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon 
us  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence, 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the  conclusion ;  more  especially, 
when  it  is  joined  with  some  of  the  prepositions,  as,  with  ii,  in  it,  to 
ii.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is 
abundantly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  is  sensible :  ^  There  is 
not  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration 
m  religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes 
towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period 
in  it.'  (No.  111.)  How  much  more  graceful  the  sentence,  if  it  had 
been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  period,  * 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expresseti  a 
circumstance  onlv,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a 
bad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the.  following  sentence 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke:  (Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the 
Accession  of  King  George  L)  ^Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by 
repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament;  that 
union  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this 
union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun,  so  successfully 
carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected;  to  say  no 
worse.'  This  last  phrase,  to  say  no  worae^  occasions  a  sad  falling  off 
at  the  end;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the  period  is 
conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  which  we  expect  to  find 
growing  to  the  last 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  is 
often  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so, 
as  shall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  th^  grace  of  the 
period.  Though  neoessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  unshapely 
stones'  in  a  buiUing,  which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place 
them  with  the  least  offence.  'Jungantur,'  says  Quintilian,  'quo 
congruunt  maxime;  sicut  in  structuHl  saxorum  rudium,  etiam  ipsa 
enormitas  invenit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo  possit  insistere.'** 

: • 

*  '  Let  them  be  inserted  whererer  the  happiest  place  for  them  can  be  found ;  as  in  a 
structure  composed  of  rough  stones,  there  are  alwa^  places  where  the  most  brregular 
and  nnshaptrlj  may  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  it  can  kft  joined,  and  some  baais 
4o  which  It  aas^  nit.'  , 
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The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When  the 
sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally  speaking, 
the  better;  that  the  more  important  and  significant  words  may  pos- 
sess the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rule,  too,  never 
to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  together,  but  rather  to  intersperse 
them  in  difierent  parts  of  the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words 
on  which  they  depend;  provided  that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before 
directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital  words  with  them.  For  instance, 
when  Dean  Swift  says,  ^  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new 
thought'     (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)    These  two  circumstan- 

I  ces,  sofne  time  agOy  and  in  conversation  j  which  are  here  put  together^ 
would  have  had  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus :  ^  What  I  had  the 
honour,  sometime  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  conver- 
sation.' And  in  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's: 
(Remarks  on  the  History  of  England.)  ^  A  monarchy,  limited  like 
ours,  may  be  placed,  for  aueht  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  repre- 
sented, just  in  the  middle  pomt,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  to  anarchy.'  The 
arrangement  would  have  been  happier  thus:  <  A  monarchy,  limited 
like  ours,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been 
represented,  just  in  the  middle  point,'  &c. 

'  I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,  which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two 
things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other;  where  either  a  re 
semblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  some  re 
semblance,  in  the  language  and  construction,  should  be  preserved. 
For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we 
^  naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  corresponding  too.  We  are  dis 
appointed  when  it  is  otherwise ;  and  the  comparison,  or  contrast^ 
appears  more  imperfect  Thus,  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says^ 
^  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious  part 
of  mankmd,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side;'  (Dis- 
sert on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  opposition  would  have  been  more  com- 
plete, if  he  had  said,  <  The  laughers  will  be  for  tiiose  who  have 
most  wit ;  the  serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side.* 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  fully 
exemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving:  ^ Homer  was  the  ereater 
genius;  Virgil,  the  better  artist;  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the 
man ;  in  the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  command* 
ing  impetuosity;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Ho- 
mer scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  care 
ful  magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with 
a  sudden  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant 

.  stream. '  And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  seems 
like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the 
lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power,  in 
his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  ordering  his  whole  creation.'  Periods  thus  constructed,  when 
introduced  with  propriety*  and  not  returning  too  often,  have  a  sen* 
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sible  beauty.  Bat  we  must  beware  of  canying  our  attention  to  this 
beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when 
comparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it  If  such 
a  construction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a 
disagreeble  uniformity;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  in 
the  period,  which  tires  the  ear;  and  plainly  discovers  dSfectation. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect; 
and  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  he  is  severely  censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered, 
with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of  perspicuity, 
unity,  and  strength.  It  is  a  subiecton  which  I  have  insisted  fuUy^ 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it  is  a  subject  which,  by  its  nature, 
can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule, 
than  many  other  subjects  of  criticism:  and  next,  because  it  appears 
to  me  of  considerable  importance  and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions  which  I  have  been  recom- 
mending, may  appear  minute,  yet  their  eflect,  upon  writing  and 
style,  is  much  greater  than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  A  senti- 
ment which  b  expressed  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily 
arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  Uian 
one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed.  Every  one  feels  this  upon  a 
comparison:  and  if  the  efiect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence,  how 
much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition,  that  is  made  up 
of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into, 
which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communi- 
cate, in  the  clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we 
mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrangement 
that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advan- 
tage, strikes  us  as  beautiful.  To  this  point  have  tended  all  the  rules 
I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did  men  always  think  clearly,  and 
were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully  masters  of  the  lan^aee  in  which 
they  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentences 
would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those  properties  of  precision, 
unity,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may 
rest  assured,  that,  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there  is^besides 
the  mismanagement  of  labguage,  for  the  must  part,  some  mistake 
in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscure, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  em- 
barrassed, obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  language 
act  and  re-act  upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoric  have 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion ;  and  he  that  is 
learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learn- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order;  an  obser- 
vation which  alone  will  justify  all  the  etaifi  and  attention  we|hav« 
bestowed  on  diis  subject 


(  us  a  ) 
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What  does  our  author  term  the| 
third  quality  of  a  corroct  sentence ;  and 
what  does  he  mean  by  it  ?  Of  the  two 
former  qualities,  what  is  remarked; 
but  why  is  more  than  these  requisite? 
What  IS  the  first  rule  jfiven  lor  pro- 
moting the  strenfrtli  of  a  sentence  1 
With  wiiat  may  these,  sometimes,  be 
consistent,  but  they  always  have  What 
effect?  What  is  a  general  maxim? 
They  cannot  be  sunerfluous  without 
what;  and  what  follows?  What  ex- 
ample is  ^ven  to  illustrate  this  remark? 
What,  therefore,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  exercises,  in  cor- 
recting what  we  have  written  ?  Here, 
what  should  be  emplojred ;  and  what 
will  our  sentences  acquire,  when  thus 
retrenched?  Of  what,  however,  must 
we  be  careful j  and  why?  To  what 
must  some  regard  be  had ;  and  what 
must  be  \eM  Besides  redtmdant  words, 
of  what  ^ould  sentences  be  cleared  § 
As  dVery  word  (ki^orht  to  present  a  new 
idea,  what  follows?  What  fault  stands 
opposed  to  this?  What  examples  are 
t^iven  to  illustrate  this  remark  ?  In  both 
these  instances,  what  is  observed  of  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence ;  and 
what  remark  folk>W8?  Wlien  words 
are  multiplied,  without  a  corresponding 
multiplication  of  ideas,  what  is  their 
effect?  After  removing  superfluities, 
what  is  the  second  direction  given  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence  ? 
Of  these  little  words,Vhat  is  remarked  ? 
Why  cannot  a  partksular  set  of  rules 
respecting  them  be  given?  What,  then, 
must  here  direct  us?  Of  the  splitting 
of  particles,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
example  is  given?  In  such  instances 
what  effect  is  produced ;  and  whyare 
we,  in  thought,  put  to  a  st:^  ?  What 
do  some  writers  needleadv  multiply? 
Wliat  example  n  given?  Where  is 
such  a  style  proper  ?  But,  in  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  discourse,  how  should 
we  express  oureelves?  Where  do  other 
writers  make  it  a  practice  of  omitting 
the  relative  ?  Wnat  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  this  eliptical  shrle,  what  is 
remarked?  How,  therefore,  should 
these  sentenees  be  written?  What  is 
die  fint  observatkm,  madeoa  the  copu- 
lative and ;  and  what  sort  of  effect  nas 
It?  To  illustrate  this  remark,  from 
whom  is  an  example  taken;  and  of 
what  is  he  speaking  ?  Rq)eat  the  pas- 


sa^  Here  are  how  many  and$9  Of 
this  agreeable  writer,  what  is  farther 
remarked?  Of  a  writer,  so  accurate  as 
Dean  Swil\,  what  is  strange  ?  Repeat 
the  sentence;  and  of  it,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  What,  in  the  next  place,  is  wortliy 
of  obsenratkxu?  Who  makes  this  re- 
mark; what  examples  are  given  ^  and 
what  is  said  of  them  ?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows? What  examples  from  Lord  Bo-  ' 
lingbroke,  and  from  Ctesar,  are  given  to 
illustrate  this  observatkm?  Of  the  hitler 
illustration,  what  k  remarked?  Why- 
is  this  attention  to  the  copulative  of 
conskierahle  importance  to  all  vrho 
study  eloquence?  Hence,  for  what 
purpose,  are  the  omissbn,  and  the  re- 
petitwAof  it,  respectively  used;  andler 
what  reason?  To  illustrate  this  more 
fuller,  what  example  is  given  from  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  raul  ?  What  la 
the  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength 
of  a  sentence  ?  What  must  every  one 
see;  and  what  is  equally  plain?  What, 
however,  cannot  be  ascertamed  by  any- 
precise  rule?  With  what  must  this 
vary?  YHiat  must  be  studied,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  what  is  remarked?  In  our 
language,  where,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  important  words  plaeedf  To 
illustrate  this  remark,  what  example  is 
given;  and  of  this  order,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  however,  is  sometimea 
advantageous?  What  example  k 
given  from  Mr.  Pope?  From  the  great 
liberty  of  inverskm,  what  advantage 
did  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  enjoy? 
Who  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  m 
this  ?  What  was  the  consequence ;  anc* 
why?  What  two  instanoes  are  given 
from  Mr.  Gordon,  to  iilustrate  thm  re* 
mark?  But,  notwithstaniiing  these  in- 
stancea  of  our  language,  what  is  re*. 
markea?  What  example  illustrates 
this  remark ;  and  of  it,  what  is  evident  f 
Of  some  writers,  what  is  observed  ? 
what  instance  is  given ;  and  to  it,  what 
is  owing?  From  what  will  this  appear'! 
Of  what  is  he  speaking?  Repeat  thu 
passage.  Of  this  passage,  what  is  oh- 
served?  On  opening  any  page  of  Iftr. 
Addison,  what  will  we  see?  What  ex- 
ample is  given?  How  does  this  style 
compare  with  the  style  of  Lord 
Shailesbury  ? 

Whether  we  practice  inverskm  or 
not,  what  is  a  pomt  of  great  momentt 
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How  k  thk  remark  ilhstrated  ?  How  How  would  the'  two  eircmnBtancei^ 
will  thk  be  made  clearer?  Repeatit  Of  some  tifne  cu^,  and  in  eonvertatumf 
thkaenteDce,  what  k  obeerved?  'What  havQ  had  a  better  effect 7  Whai  far- 
does  it  coDtaia ;  vet  of  these,  what  ia  ther  illiistration  is  given  from  Lord 
remarked?  Further  to  illustrate  thi»  fiolingbroke ;  and  how  mav  the  ar« 
subject,  what  difierent  arrang^ement  is  rangement  be  improred  ?  What  is  the 
pven;  and  what  is  said  of  it'?  "Whati  last  n:de  given, rmtuig;  to  tbeotreogth 


M  the  fourth  rule  for  constructing  sen- 
tences with  strength  7  What  is  it  call- 
ed ;  and  how  is  it  ahvays  eoDsidered  7 
Why  does  this  sort  of  arrangement 
pleasa?  WhatsayaQointilian?  Ofthis 
beauty,  whose  orations  fumiah  us  with 
many  examples?  What  naturally  led 
him  to  the  study  of  it ;  and  what  does 
he  geneially  do?  What  instance  is 
flnvea  fnnn  him,  and  d}m  finom  Lord 
fioUngbroke?  What  observatkn  must, 
however^be  made ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? What  is  there  approaching  to  a 
climax,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to 
foUow?  What  twofold  reason  is  there 
for  this  last  direction?  What  illustra* 
tkm  follows?  In  ffeneraL  what  is  al- 
ways agreeable  ?  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison? 
What  is  the  filth  rule  for  the  strength 
of  sentences?  Of  such  oonelusioDs, 
what  is  observed  ?  There  are  sentences 


of  a  sentence?  l^hy  is  this  rule  given? 
Wh^  it  is  otherwise,  what  is  thQ  oon- 
eequenee  ?  Thus,  wmit  says  Lord*  Bo- 
iii^ioke ;  and  how  might  the  oppon- 
tkm  have  been  rendered  more  compbte? 
Repeat  the  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's 
preface  to  his  Homer,  whkh  fully  ex- 
emplifies this  rule?  Of  peruMkL  thus 
constructed,  what  is^remadrked ;  but  d 
wliat  nrast  we  beware?  When  only 
ought  it  to  be  studied?  If  such  a  coch 
structkxi  be  aimed  at  in  ail  our  sentpji- 
cee^  what  will  be  the  consequence?  Of 
the  style  of  Socrates,  among  the  an- 
dentiB^  what  is  remarked?  This  re- 
mark, finiidwB  what?  For  what  tw# 
reasons  has  our  author  insisted  on  this 


subject  fully:  and  why?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  In  what  does  every  one 
feel  this;  and  what  follows?  What  is 
the fimdamental  rule  for  tfaeconstrao- 
tkm  of  sentences?  What  arrangemenm 
of  what  kind  *,  and  in  this  case,  what  I  strike  us  as  beautiful ;  and  to  this  point, 


follows?  What  illustratk>n  is  given 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke?  Of  what  parts 
(hT  speech  does  our  author  now  qwak ; 
and  how  should  they  always  be  dino- 
sed?  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  what 
should  we  always  avoid?  Wnat  in- 
stance is  noticed?  Why  do  all  correct 
writers  shun  this  phraseology  7  For  the 
same  reason,  wnat  Teibs  should  we 
not-empkjy  in  ckxang  sentences?  In 
preference  to  which,  what  should  be 
used?  Of  the  pronoun  it  as  a  closing 
word,  what  is  remaikea;  and  when, 
emcially,  should  it  be  avoided?  In 
mat  nobfe  sentence  from  the  Speota- 
tor.  is  the  bad  eCfeet  of  this  ck»e  sen- 
sibly perceived?    With   what  word 
should  it  have  closed?  Besides  parti- 
cles and  pronouns,  what  always  brings 
up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad 
grace?  By  what  senteuoe  may  we 
^idge  of  this?  Of  the    \  phrase,  to 
9ay  no  more^  what  is  obr  %  tl  7  With 
what  is  the  proper  disposition  of  such 
cireumstances  in  a  sentence  often  at- 
tended ;  and  why  7  What  says  Quia- 
tflian?   When  the  sense  admits  it, 
where  should  they  be  plapcd  ?  On  this 
mibjpct,  what  rale  is  jriven ;  and  with 
what  provision?  What  instance  foUows? 


what  have  tended  7  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances, would  there  be  occasion 
for  fow  rules  7  What  properties  would 
their  sentences  then  acquire :  and  why? 
Of  what  are  embarrassed,  obscure  and 
foeUe  sentences,  the  result  ?  What  have 
hereastrictcpnnexion;  and  what  follows? 
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STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES....HARMONY. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  sentences^  with  respect  to  theu 
meaning,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We 
are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  har- 
mony or  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the  last  quality  be- 
longing to  them  that  I  proposed  to  treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must  not 
be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  convey- 
ance for  our  ideas,  there  wi!I  be  always  a  very  considerable  connex- 
ion between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound 
which  conveys  it  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagina 
tion  revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears  them  uttered.  ^  Nihil,'  says  Quintilian, 
<  potest  intrare  in  affectum,  quod  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibulo, 
statim  offendit.  '*  Music  has  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men,  to 
prompt  and  facilitate  certain  emotions;  insomuch,  that  there  are 
hardly  any  dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  others,  but  certain 
sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  those  dispositions,  and  tending 
to  promote  them.  Now,  language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  this  power  of  music ;  a  circumstance  which  must 
needs  heighten  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  invention.  Not 
con  tent  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  can  give  them 
those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds;  and,  to  the  pleasure 
of  communicating  thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  pleasure 
of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered.  First, 
agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular 
expression :  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive 
of  the  sense.  The  first  is  the  more  common;  the  second,  the  high- 
er beauty. 

Fitvt,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  proper- 
ty of  a  well-constructed  sentence:  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences 
we  have  hitherto  treated,  we  shaO  confine  ourselves  to  them  under 
this  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain, 
will  depend  upon  two  things;  the  choice  cf  words,  and  the  arrange* 
ment  ofthem. 

I  bepn  with  the  choice  of  words;  on  which  head,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  frivo- 
lous  detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or  simple 
sounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.    It  is  evident,  that  words 

*  ( Nodiinr  can  enter  into  tlie  aActionSi  which  itumblfli  at  the  threshold  bjr  o Aes 
tfi^thteir/ 
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are  most  agreMble  to  the  ear  which  are  composed  of  smooth  and 
liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a  proper  intermixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants ;  without  too  many  harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each 
other;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  succession,  to  cause  a  hiatos,  or 
disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth.  It  may  always  be  assumed  as 
a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are, 
in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give 
softness;  consonants,  strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  music 
of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both;  and  will  be  hurt,' 
will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  efieminate,by  an  excess  of  either. 
Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono- 
syllables. They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of  sounds 
which  they  present  to  it:  and  accordingly,  the  most  musical  lan- 
guages abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  lengtli,  those 
are  the  most  musical,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  or 
short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them ;  such  as 
repentf  produce f  velocity ^  celerity ^  independent^  impetuosity. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  ihembers  of  a  period,  is  more 
complex,  and  of  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themselves  be 
ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed, 
the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost  In  the  harmonious  struc- 
ture and  disposition  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or 
modern,  equals  Cicero.  He  had  studied  this  with  care;  and  was 
fond,  perhajps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls,  the  ^  Plena  ac  numerosa 
oratio.'  We  need  only  open  his  writings  to  find  instances  that  will 
render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to  every  ear.  What, 
for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round,  and  swelling,  than  the  follow- 
ing  sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline  ?  ^  Cogitate  quan- 
tis  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanti  virtute  stabilitam  liberta- 
tem,  quanta  Deorum  benignitate  auctas  exag$eratasqae  fortunas, 
una  nox  pene  delerit'  In  English,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of 
a  musical  sentence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Education :  <  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed, 
at  the  first  ascent;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospects,  and  melodious  sounds,  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Or- 
pheus was  not  more  charming.'  Every  thing  in  this  sentence  con- 
spires to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are  happily  chosen ; 
full  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds;  laborious,  smooth,  greeuygoodlyy  me- 
lodious,  charming:  and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged,  that  were ' 
we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  present- 
ly, be  sensible  of  the  melody  suffering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how 
finely  the  members  of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  ^  So 
smooth,  so  green'— ^  so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side;' — ^till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise, 

rhich  it  rests  with  pleasure; — ^^that 


is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which 

the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.' 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  very  sen- 
sible melody,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious 
structure  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what  laws 
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it  Is  regulated  ?  And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  tlie  ancient 
rhetoricians,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules,  ^or 
here  they  have  entered  into  a  very  minute  and  particular  detail ; 
more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other  head  that  regards  Ian- 
gunge.  They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  well  as  to  verse,  there  belong 
certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  vet  such  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specir^  the  feet  as  they  are  called, 
tHatjs,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  en- 
ter into  the  different  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the 
eflect  of  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  it  is  always  the  music  of  them  that  makes  the 
principal  object  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  full  of  this.  The 
other  qualities  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  we  consider 
as  of  chief  importance,  they  handle  slightly;  but  when  the^  come 
to  the  'Junctura  ei  tvumerus^  the  modulation  and  harmony,  there 
they  are  copious.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  one  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  Compasitton 
qf  PFards  in  a  Sentence,  which  is  altogether  confined  to  their  musical 
effect  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four 
things ;  first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds ;  secondly,  in  the  com- 
position of  sounds,  that  is,  the  nunibers  or  feet;  thirdly,  in  change  or 
variety  of  sound ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the  sense.  On  all 
these  points  he  writes  with  ereat  accuracy  and  refinement :  and  is  very 
worthy  of  being  consulted ;  though  were  one  now  to  write  a  book 
on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject 
treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modem  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure  of 
discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied ;  and  indeed,  for 
several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  following  the 
tract  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  a  part*6f  composition,  which  once  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure,  now  draws  much  less  attentioh. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces 
ilnd  the  powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were 
more  fixed  and  determined ;  their  words  were  longer  and  more  sono- 
rous ;  their  method  of  varying  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
both  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  liquid  sounds,  and  freed  them 
from  that  multiplicity  of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  employ;  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  in- 
versions which  their  languages  allowed,  gave  them  the  power  of  pla- 
cing their  words  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical  ar- 
rangement All  these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
above  us,  for  harmony  of  period. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially, 
were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we;  their  genius 
was  more  turned  to  deliglit  in  the  melody  of  speech.  Music  is 
known  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  is 
with  us;  more  generally  studied,  and  ap|Aicid  tO' a  grelrt^  yariety 
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of  objects.     Several  learned  men,  particularly  the  Ahhi  Aj  Bos, 
in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  have  clearly  proved, 
that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the  ancients,  both  their  tragedies 
and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music.    Whence  the  modoa 
feeUy  and  the  tUnia  dextris  ei  sinistris,  prefixed  to  the  editions  of 
Terence's  plays.     All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speaking,  was 
carried  on  by  tiiem  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
us.    It  approached  to  a  kind  of  chadting  or  recitative.    Among  the 
Athenians,  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody ;  or  a  par- 
ticular measure  prescribed  to  the  public  oflScers,  in  which  they  were 
to  promulgate  tne  laws  to  the  people;  lest,  by  reading  tiiem  with 
improper  tones,  the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt     Among 
the  Romans,  lliere  is  a  noted  story  of  C.  Gracchus,  ^en  he  was 
declaiming  in  public,  having  a  musician  standing  at  his  back,  in  or- 
der to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.     Even  when 
pronooncing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by  which  he  in 
flamed  the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other; 
this  attention   to  tlie  music  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,  it 
seems,  thought  necessary  to  success.     Qointilian,  though  he  con- 
demns the  excess  of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a  ^  can* 
tus  obscurior*  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.     Hence,  that 
variety  of  accents,  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  find 
marked  upon  the  Greek  syllables,  to  express,  not  the  quantity  of 
them,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to  be  spoken;  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though  the  no- 
roans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it  appears  from 
Quintilian,  ths^  they  used  them  in  pronunciation  :*  Quantum  quak* 
says  he,'comparantes  gravi,  interrogantes  acuto  tenore  concludunt' 
As,  music,  then,  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, than  it  is  with  us ;  as,  ih'all  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  bf  notes, 
of  tones  or  inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use;  this  is  one  clear  rea- 
son of  their  paying  a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sen* 
tenees,  which  might  best  suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of  their 
languages,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  musical 
arrangement  of  sentences  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater'  eflect  in 
public  speaking  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  mo 
dem  oration ;  another  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied. 
Cicero,  in  his  tredtise,  entitied,  Orator y  tells  us,  ^Conciones  saepe 
exclamare  vidi,  cum  verba  apte  cecidissent.  Id  enim  expectant 
aures.'*  And  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  eflect  of  an 
harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assembly,  from  a  sentence  of  one 
of  Carbo's  orations,  spoken  in  his  hearing.  The  sentence  was, 
•  *  Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  filii  comprobavit*  By  means  of 
Ihe  sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us,  <  Tantus  clamor  concioaiis 

*  <I  have  ofteo  been  wHnet >  to  livntt  of  exclMiMtioii  in  the  imblic  awtniMiei,  iifmm 
dosed  iBiuiBdl/ ;  for  that  it  a  ptoanre  which  the  Mr  expects.' 

18 
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excitatufl  est^  ut  prorsus  admirable  esset'  He  makes  us  remark  the 
feet  of  which  these  words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power 
of  the  melody;  and  shows  how,  by  altering  the  collocation,  the 
whole  effect  would  be  lost;  as  thus:  'Patris  dictum  sapiens  com- 
probavit  temeritas  filii/  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sen- 
tence is  extre'nlely  musical,  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  io 
ail  audience,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  sentence,  equally 
harmonious,  would,  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect 
on  a  British  audience,  or  excite  any  such  wonderful  applause  and 
admiration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  this  of  Carbo  produced.  Our 
northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.  The  melody  of  speech 
has  less  power  over  us;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer  method  of 
uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  less  melody 
than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,thatitbin  vain  to  think  of 
bestowing  the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure  of 
our  sentences,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.     The 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  critics,  on  this  head,  has  misled 
some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our  tongue; 
and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  regulated  by  spondees  and 
trochees,  and  iambus's  and  paeons,  and  other  metrical  feet    But 
first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at  least,  can  be  measured 
very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.    For,  the  quantity,  the 
length,  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  far  from  being  so  fixed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues;  but 
very  often  left  arbitnury,  and  determined  bv  the  emphasis,  and  the 
sense.    Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  regu- 
lation, yet,  from  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncingfall  sorts  of  dis- 
course, the  effect  would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  eai,  nor  be 
relished  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
and,  lastly,  this  whole  doctrine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of 
prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  aacient  rhetoricians  themselves, 
is,  in  truth,  in  a  great  measure,  loose  and  uncertain.    It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  Infinitely  more 
attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been  to  the  moderns.  But,  though 
they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  re- 
duce it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in  practice.     If  we 
consult  Cicero's  Orator^  where  this  point  is  discussed  with  the  most 
minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  differed 
from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclusion,,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ear.  Noi;  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  r  lies 
concerning  this  matter,  in  any  language ;  as  all  prose  composition  must 
be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers;  and  accordingas  the  tenour  of  k 
discourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

*  <  In  rertu  qvjdem,  theatre  tota  ezdamant  li  fait  una  ijOaba  ant  breyfor  aat 
lon^ior.  Nee  werb  mahitn^  pedes  novit,  nee  nlloe  munerM  tenet ;  nee  illud  qvo^i 
offindit,  aot  cmr,  ant  in  quo  olTendat,  inteUigit ;  et  tanien  onmium  longitodtfittBi  «t 
brevitatum  in  aonii  sient  acvtanuiy  graTiuaqne  Tocumy  jadkium  ipsa  natnm  i^« 
auribiif  noftrii  coUocaTit '  Cicbbo.  Orator,  c.  6. 
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Bttt,  althoa^  I  apprehend  that  this  musical  arnrngemeut  can- 
not be  reduced  into  a  sjBtemy  I  am  &r  from  thinking  that  it  is  a 
quality  to  be  neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
its  efleet  to  be  very  considerable;  and  that  every  one  who  studies 
to  write  with  grace,  much  more,  who  seeks  to  pronounce  in  public 
with  success,  will  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  not  a  little.  But  it  is 
his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice,  that  must  chiefly  di- 
rect him  ;  for  any  rules  that  can  be  given  on  this  subject,  are 
very  generaL  Some  rules,  however,  there  are,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed 
to  mention  such  as  appear  to  me  most  material. 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence  chiefly 
depends.  These  are  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  member^ 
of  it;  and,  the  dose  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be 
careAilly  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
whatever  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always 
sounds  grateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termi- 
nation of  each  of  its  members  forms  a  pause,  or  rest,  in  pronounc- 
ing: and  these  rests  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  make  the  course 
of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  fall  at  such 
distances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to  each  other. 
This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  The  following  sentence 
is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson :  <  This  discourse  concerning  the  easi* 
oess  of  God's  commands,  does,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulties  of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course ; 
except  only  in  those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  • 
trained  up  to  religion  by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious 
snd  virtuous  education.'  Here  there  is  no  harmony;  nay,  there  is 
some  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness;  owing  principally  to 
this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in 
the  sentence,  falHngbetwixtthe  two  members  into  which  it  is  divided* 
each  of  which  is  so  lon^  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and  the 
graceful  intervals  at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking 
sarcastically  of  man :  ^  But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater 
than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies 
by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  about  him,  as  far  as  he  can, 
he -concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his 
best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better,  or  beyond 
it  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of  trutli;  and 
his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature.'*     Here  every 

Or  thb  mstance.  He  is  addressing  himself  toLady  Essex,  upon  the  death  of  her 
I:  •  I  was  onee  in  hope,  that  what  was  so  Tioleat  could  not  he  long':  bnt,  when  I  ob« 
SBTPed  yomr  grief  io  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  to  iacreasei  like  a  stream,  the  farther 
it  nm;  wlien  2  saw  it  draw  oat  to  soeh  onhapp/  coasequencet,  and  ta  threaten,  no  lesa 
Aatt  Tear  difld,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I  conld  no  longer  incbeat  this  •mdeavaikr 
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thing  is,  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  jsar; 
and,  it  is  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regmar  and  proportional 
division  of  the  members  of  his  sentences  which  renders  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  style  always  agreeable.  I  must  observe  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  sentence,  witii  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at  in- 
tervals too  apparently  measured  and  regular,  is  apt  to  savour  of 
affectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the 
whole  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible  to  the 
ear,  demands  the  greatest  care.  So  Quintilian ;  ^Non  igitur  du- 
rum sit,  neque  abruptum,  quo  animi,  velut,  respirant  ac  renciuntur. 
Hsec  est  sedes  orationis;  hoc  auditor  ezpeetat;  hie  laus  omnia  de- 
clamat'*  The  only  important  rule  that  can  be  given  here,  is,  that 
when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the  sound  should  be  made  to 
grow  to  the  last;  the  longest  members  of  the  period,  and  the  fullest 
and  most  sonorous  woi^s,  should  be  reserved  to  the  conclusion. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's 
may  be  given:  'It  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  the 
largest  variety  of  ideas;  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest 
distance;  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired 
or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.'  Every  reader  must  be 
sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of  the  mem- 
bers and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded, 
and  conducted  to  a  full  and  harmonious  dose. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observe  to  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  significancy :  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  great- 
ly. For  this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words,  are  as  un- 
gracious to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly  showed  they 
were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  pn>- 
bable,  that  the  sense  and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  influence  on 
each  other.  That  which  hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of 
the  meaning:  and  that  which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  primary  eflfect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How 
disagreeable  is  the  following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the 
Trinity !  'It  is  a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of, 
and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of.'  And  how  easily  might  it  have 
been  mended  by  this  transposition !  '  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of 
which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore.' 
In  general  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our  language* 
requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  be  a  long 
syllable.  Words  which  consist  only  of  short  syllables,  as,  oor»- 
trarjfy  partieulary  reiroepectj  seldom  conclude  a  sentence  harw 

nor  end  it  wHboot  begging  of  yoii|  for  God's  take  and  for  your  own,  for  your  thildrm 
and  your  friendi,  your  country  and  your  family,  that  you  would  no  longer  abandon 
yoortelf  to  a  diicoiiiolate  panion ;  but  that  jrou  would  at  length   awaken  yoar  piety^ 
giro  way  to  your  pmdence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  the  hiTincible  sphit  of  the  Fercyt,  Hhi* 
nerer  yet  ihnmk  aft  any  difailer.* 

*  '  Let  there  be  nodiing  harib  or  abrupt  in  the  condotkNi  of  the  sentence,  on  wUeli 
the  mind  pauses  and  rests.    This  b  the  most  material  part  fa  the  sUwHure  of  ilisrniwa 
Here  eveiy  hearer  cKpeds  to  bit  gratifled;  here  his  ap|4a«se  bnaks  Ibrtfa.' 
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moDioasIy,  unless  a  run  of  long  syllables,  before,  has  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  sentences  so  constructed 
as  to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to 
rest  either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the 
tone  of  declamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
melody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it  If  we  would  keep  up  the 
attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and 
strength  in  our  composition,  we  most  be  verv  attentive  to  vary  our 
measures.  This  regards  the  distribution  of  tfie  members,  as  well 
as  the  cadence  of  the  period.  Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar- 
manner,  with  the  pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow 
one  another.  Short  sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  Ion?  and 
swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as  well  as*  magnificent 
Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  departures  from 
regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect  Monotony  is  a 
great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmo- 
nious arrangement :  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  venr  vulgar  ear  will  ensible 
a  writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  K>rm  Uie  run  of  his  sen- 
tences according  to  it ;  which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just 
and  correct  ear  is  requisite  for  varying  and  diversifying  the  melody  J 
and  hence  we  so  seldom  meet  with  auQiors,  who  are  remarkably  hap- 
py in  this  respect 

Thoi^h  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed, yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds:  for  all  appear- 
ances of  an  author's  affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable:  especially 
when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  tar,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  in- 
stance, perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound. 
All  unmeaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill 
op  the  melody,  complementa  numerorum,  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are 
ereat  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childish  and  puerile  ornaments^ 
by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it 
can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  beauty  of  its  sound.     Sense  has  its 
own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is 
expressed  with  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  will  seldom  happen 
but  the  words   will   strike  the  ear  agreeably;  at  least,  a  very 
moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of 
such  a  period  pleasing:  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often 
no  other,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.     After 
all  the  labour  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures  of 
prose,  he  comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion : 
*  In  universum,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potius  aique  asperam  compositio- 
nem  malim  esse,  quam  effeminatam  ac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos. 
Ide6que,  vincta  quaedam  de  industria  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborat^  vide- 
antur;  neque  ullum  idoheum  aut  aptum  verbum  prsetermittamus, 
gratia  lenitatis.'*     (Lib.  ix.  c  4.) 


•  *  Upon    the  whole,  I  would    rather   choose    that  composition   shoold 

and  hanh,  if  that  be  necessary,  than  that  h  should  be  enervated  and  etfean- 
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liberties  of  poetical  style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  soand ;  as* 
sisted,  toOy  by  the  versification^  and  that  cantts^obscurioTy  to  which 
we  are^  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  a  little  more 
illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  chiefly, 
three  classes  of  objects^  first,  other  sounds;  secondly,  motion ;  and 
thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  tiie  nund. 

First^  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  are- 
semblance  of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describei  such  as,  the 
noise  of  waters,  the  rparing  of  winds,  or  tiie  murmuring  of  streams. 
This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty.  For  the  medium 
through  which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one ;  sounds  represent* 
ed  by.  other  sounds ;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy 
to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet  wheB 
he  is  describing  sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as 
have  most  liquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is 
describing  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  sylla* 
bleSt  which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  struo- 
ture  of  language  assists  him ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  lan- 
guages, the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to 
carry  some  affinity  to  tbeaound  which  they  signify;  as  with  us,  the 
whistling  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum  of  insects,  the  hisa  of  serpents, 
the  crash  of  falling  timber ;  and  many  other  instances,  where  the 
word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  I  shall 
produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken 
from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound  made,  in 
s  the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  in  the  other,  by  the 
opening  of.  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  dis- 
plays, to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art  The  first  is  the  opening 
of  helPs  gates : 

■On  a luddmi,  open  flj. 
With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarrinr  tomidi 
Th*  infernal  doorg ;  and  on  their  hingee  grate 
Hanh  thnnder.  B.  {. 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other*' 


-HeaTea  opened  wide 


Her  erer^during  gatet,  Uarmonkmt  gonnd^ 

On  golden  hinges  turning.  B.  &« 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso^s  Gierusalemme,  haa 
been  often  admired  on  account  of  the  imitation  effected  by  sound 
of  the  thing  represented : 


Chlama  gtt  habitator  de  roBbre 

n  lanoo  soon  de  la  Tartaieo  tronbai 

Tremen  le  spaciose  ^tra  daveme, 

Et  I'aer  decoa  quel  nunor  rlmbonriMtl 

Nl  stridendo  eosi  de  la  supene 

Begionidele  cielo,  0  folgor  piombaj 

Ne  si  scQssa  giaminai  la  terra, 

Quand  i  raporl  in  sen  grarida  serra.  Ca VT.  It.  Stavs.  4L 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  WDrds  is  often 
dmployed  to  imitate,  is  motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow,  violent  or 
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«Dile,  eqoible  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied  with  effort. 
Though  there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  aound,  of  any  kind, 
and  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  «  strong  one ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  connexion  between  music  and  dancing.  And  there- 
fore, here  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the 
kind  of  motion  he  would  describe,  by  means  of  sounds  which  cor- 
respond, in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion.  Long  syllables  natu- 
rally gire  the  impression  of  alow  motion;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

OiU  inter  Mie  Munm  W  bracfaia  taUont 


A  succession  of  shortsyllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind;  as 

Qnadrapedante  putrem  loiiitii  qoatit  img;ala  campiim. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  their 
woAs  abound  with  instances  of  it;  most  of  them,  indeed,  so  often 
quoted,  and  so  well  known^  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 
ciTe  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.  It  is  the  descrip- 
timi  of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in  a  poem,  entitled,  7%€  Fkeet* 


-With  easy  course 


The  Y«neb  glide;  unlets  their  speed  be  iC0p|i*d 
Br  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  SMOofli  seM 
Wbeo  every  lephjrr  sleeps ;  then  the  shrouds  drop  , 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordage  hung, 
Mores  not;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellmr  gold 
Fas  d  n  the  nre,  or  hke  the  inartwe  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide^ 

The  third  set  of  obiects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words 
as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
tibe  mind.     Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these ;  but, 
that  here  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ved by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certain 
passions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is  Taried,  to  introduce  one  train 
of  ideas,  rather  than  another.    This,  indeed,  logically  speakitig, 
cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and  the  sound, 
seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural  resemblance  to  any 
thought  or  passion.    But  if  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their 
floand  alone,  recall  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and 
dispoae  the  mind  for  enterin);  into  that  affection  which  the  poet 
means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it    I  admit, 
thaty  in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty 
of  accommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for 
imagination  to  work ;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  pas- 
sage, be  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the 
sense,  which  others  cannot  discover.    He  modulates  the  numbers  to  ^ 
his  own  disposition  of  mind ;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  w*hich 
he  iDiaeines  himself  to  hear.     However,  that  there  are  real  instan- 
ces of  mis  kind,  and  that  poetry  is  capable  of  some  such  expression, 
cannot  be  doubted.    Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a 
very  beautiful  exemplification  of  it,  in  the  English  language.   With- 
out much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describmg  pleasure,  joy,  and 
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agreeable  objects,  from  the  feelmg  of  his  subject,  naturally  runs  into 
smooth,  liquid,  and  flowing  numbers : 

-Namque  ipsa  deooram 


Or, 


Cosariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juvents ' 
Purpureum,  et  laBtoB  ocuiis  afflarat  honoret. 


JBv.  L 


Derenere  loooa  latoa  et  amuia  yireta 
Fortunatonun,  memorom,  aedeaque  bcataa ; 
Lar^or  hie  campoa  sther,  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpurao^  aoieiaque  anum,  ana  aldera  norant. 

Brisk  and  lively  sensationis,  exact  quicker  and  more  animated  num- 
bers : 


£ii.VI. 


■Juveuimi  manus  emicat  ardena 


Littua  in  Ueaperium.  -fi*-  ^^ 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturally  express  themselves  in 
slow  measures,  and  long  words : 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  ceUS| 
Whore  heavenly  penaivecontemj^tion  dwella. 
Et  caligantem  nigra  formioine  locum. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject :  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  will 
suggest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this  I  finish  the 
discussion  of  the  structure  of  sentences :  having  fully  conudered 
them  under  all  the  heads  I  mentioned;  of  perspicuity^  unity,  strength, 
and  musical  arrangement 

CtlTESTlOirS^ 


How  have  we  hitherto  considered 
aentences;  and  bow  are  we  now  to 
consider  them?  Of  sound,  what  is  ob- 
■drved ;  and  why  must  it  not  be  disre- 
f^arded?  What  remark  follows  ?  What 
w  their  effect  on  the  imagination? 
What  says  Qnintilinn  ?  How  extensive 
IB  the  power  of  music  over  mankind  ? 
Of  what,  therefore,  may  language  be 
rendered  capable ;  and  of  what  must 
^  heiff hten  our  ideas  ?  What  remark 
ibUowB?  In  the  harmony  of  periods, 
what  two  things  may  be  considered  ? 
Of  them,  respectively,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  First,  then,  what  shall  we  consi- 
der; and  to  what  shall  we  confine  our- 
selves  ?  This  beauty  of  musiced  con- 
struction in  prose,  will  depend  upon  what 
two  thin^?  With  what  does  our  au- 
thor begin ;  and  on  this  head,  what  is 
observ^  ?  What  words,  is  it  evident, 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear?  What 
may  always  be  assumed  aa  a  principle? 
Wliat  do  vowels  and  consonantfl,  re- 
spectively, give  to  the  sound  of  a  word? 
What  does  the  music  of  lansrua^  re- 
quire ;  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
an  excess  in  either  ?  Which  are  most 
agreeable  to  the  ear?  By  what  do 
ihey  please  it;    and  what  ibllows? 


Among  words  of  anv  leii^tfa,  which 
are  the  most  musical;  and  what  ex- 
amples are  given?  Of  the  next  head, 
what  is  observed;  and  why?  In  the 
harmonious  structure  and  diqxiBitioci 
of  periods,  who  excelled  all  other  wri- 
ters? What  is  said  of  him ;  and  what 
example  is  given  ?  In  English,  fiam 
whom  is  a  sentence  selected ;  and  what 
isit?  What  is  said  of  it?  The  struc- 
ture of  periods  being  susceptible  oT 
very  considerable  melody,  what  is  our 
nexfr inquiry?  Were  we  to  foUow  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  upon  this  subject, 
wh^  would  it  be  easy  to  give  a  great 
variety  of  rules?  What  do  they  hold  ; 
and  how  far  do  they  go?  WhaL  ooo- 
sequently,  follows?  Who  are  mil  of 
this?  What  qualities  do  they  handle 
slightly:  and  where  are  they  copknis  7 
Of  Dionviijus  of  Halicamaasus.  what  ia 
observed ;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  In 
what  four  things  does  he  make  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  sentence  to  consist  ?  On 
all  these  points,  how  does  he  writer 
and  what  follows?  Of  this  whole  sub- 
ject of  musical  structure  of  diacouraa, 
what  is  observed?  Why  will  it  be  ne- 
>cesBary  to  give  the  reasons  for  ihia^ 
What  is  the  first  reason  assigned ;  an 
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whvl  Whatk the  next  reaaonnaifgii- 
edf  Of  misic,  among  them,  what  k 
observed?  What  have  several  learned 
raen  cfeariy  proved ;  and  what  'ibl- 
lowi  ?  How  was  all  sort  of  declama- 
tioD  and  poMie  making  carried  on  by 
them ;  and  to  wiiat  did  it  approach  ? 
Amoogthe  Atbfaiianii,  what  existed? 
Amoni^.the  Romaoe,  what  noted  story 
prevails?  What  remark  follows?  Of 
OnrntiliaiL  what  is  here  observed? 
Hence,  wnat  du  we  find  marked  upon 
the  Gtesk  syllableB ;  andfer  what  pur- 
pose ?  Of  the  BoomnB,  what  is  here 
oliserved?  What  is  one  clear  reason 
why  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paid 
much  greater  attention  to  the  musical 
oonstnietioQ  of  their  sentences  than  we 
do?  What  is  further  known,  as  an- 
other reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more 
itodied?  What  does  Cicero  tell  us; 
uod  what  does  he  give  ?  By  means  of 
the  sound  of  whkh,  ak>ne,  what  effect 
does  he  tell  us  was  produced  ?  Though 
it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sentence  is  ex- 
tremely muflica],  yet,  what  cannot  our 
anthor  believe;  why;  and  what  fol- 
lows ?  For  these  reasons,  of  what  is  it 
in  vain  to  think  ?  What  has  the  doc- 
tnu  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  on 
diiB  head,  misled  some  to  imagine  ?  On 
tfaissidnect,  what  is  first  remaned;  and 
why  ?  what  is  the  next  remark  ?  And 
ksUy,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  what  is 
remaned  ?  Of  the  attention  of  the  an- 
dents  to  the  melody  of  discourse,,  what 
ii  further  observed  ?  If  we  consult  Ci- 
eoo's  Orator^  what  shall  we  see  ? 
Why  k  it  not  possible  to  give  precise 
rales  concerning  this  matter,  m  anjr 
bi^^oage  ?  Notwithstanding  this  musi- 
cal arrangement  cannot  be  reduced 
into  any  system,  yet  what  is  our  au- 
thor &r  from  thinking  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, what  does  he  nold;  and  what 
feflows?  What,  in  this,  must  chiefly 
direct  him ;  and  why?  On  what  two 
things  does  the  music  of  a  sentence 
chiefly  depend?  In  the  proper  distri- 
fautioii  of  die  several  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, what  isitofimportancetoobserve? 
Wliile  the  period  w  going  on,  what 
does  the  termination  of  each  of  its  mero- 
bers  Ibnn  ;  and  hayv  should  these  rests 
be  dktfrbuted  ?  By  what  example  will 
this  be  best  illustrated?  Why  is  there 
DoCy  in  this  sentence,  any  harmony? 
On  the  other  hand,  what  shall  we  ob- 
KTve  ?  Of  what  is  he  speaking  ?  Re- 
peat the  passage.    Of  this  passage, 


what  is  observed;  and  to  this  sort  ti 
flowing  measure,  what  must  be  attri- 
buted? What  must,  however,  at  the 
same  time  be  observed  ? 

What 'is  the  next  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to?  What  says  Quintilian  on  this 
sobject?  When  we  aim  at  dignity, 
what  is  the  onlv  important  rule  that 
can  be  given  ?  What  example  of  this 
is  given  ?  Hence,  of  what  must  everr 
rosier  be  sensible  ?  Why  does,  a  fall- 
ing off  at  the  end  injure  the  melodv  of 
a  sentence?  What  is  here  more  than 
probaUe;  and  for  what  reason?  To 
illustrate  this  remark,  what  example 
is  finren ;  and  how  might  it  be  oorreotr- 
ed  ?  In  general,  what  seems  to  hold 
true  ?  Under  what  circumstances  only, 
do  short  syllables  conelude  a  sentence 
harmoniously?  What  sentences  is  it 
necessary,  however,  to  observe,  give  a 
discourse  the  tone  or  declamation ;  uid 
why  ?  If  we  would  keep  up  the  atten 
tk>n  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  what  is 
requisite  ?  What  does  this  emiaUy  re- 
gard? What  sentences  should  never 
follow  one  another  ?  Why  should  short 
sentences  be  intermixed  with  long  ones; 
and  even  what  have  sometimes  a  good 
effect?  Ofmonotony,  what  is  observed; 
what  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  it; 
and  what  follows  ?  How  are  a  very 
vulgar  ear,  and  a  lust  and  correct  one, 
here  contrasted  ?  Though  attention  to 
the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be 
neglected,  vet  why  must  it  be  kept 
in  proper  bounds?  What  are  great 
blemishes  in  writing ;  and  why  ?  Ah 
sense  has  its  own  humony.  as  well  a^ 
sounds  what  follows?  To  what  eonclu- 
8k>n  does  Quintilian^  ader  all  the  labour 
which  he  bestows  to  regulate  the 
measure  of  prose,  come  ?  What  is  here 
said  of  Cicero ;  and  what  must  we  ob- 
serve in  his  defence  ?  Among  the  few 
English  classical  writers  what  is  re- 
marked of  MUtoo,  and  oi^the  writera  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  Of  Lord 
Shafl^ury,  what  is  observed;  and 
also  of  Mr.  Addison.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple Archbishop  TillotBon.  Bishop  At- 
terbury,  and  Dean  Swill?  Hitherto,  ct 
what  has  our  author  diBrx>urBed ;  and 
what  vet  remains  ?  How  are  these  con- 
trasted ?  What  are  the  two  degrees  oi 
%  which  we  may  remark  ?  WiSi  what 
have  sounds  a  correspondence;  and 
hence,  what  happens?  What  is  the 
effect  of  sentences  constructed  afler  die 
Ckseronian  fulness ;  and  why  ?   Wha 
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tto  they  not  trait;  and  what  do  these 
require?  What,  therefore,  ibllowB? 
UowlsthJsillui^naed;  and  what  were 
absurd  ?  Of  the  sentence  here  intro- 
duced from  Cicero,  what  is  remarked  ? 
To  have  used  the  same  periods  wher& 
would  have  been  lauffhable;  aiad 
hence,  what  is  requisite?  What  must 
this  general  idea  direct?  What  may  it 
be  proper  here  to  remark?  What  do 
grave,  scdemn,  and  majestic  subjects, 
TOOoiie  ?  Where  are  examples  or  this 
to  be  found ;  and  wha^  natural! jf  runs 
into  numbers  of  this  kind?  But,  in  the 
next  place,  what  is  remar^^  ?  where 
can  this,  sometimes,  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  chieflv  looked 
ibr-;,  and  why?  What  three  clones  of 
objecto  may  sounds  of  wnrds  be  em- 
ployed to  represent  ?  First,  by  a  proper 
choice  ol'  words,  wiiat  may  be  pro- 
duced; and  why?  Hiow  is  this  iUu»- 
tmted?  Here,  what  assists  him;  and 
why?  Wiiat  examples  are  given? 
What  remarkable  example  of  this 
beauty  is  produced  from  Milton?  Re- 
oeat  toe  passages.  What  other  beauti- 
nil  passage  is  given  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? In  the  second  place,  what  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  motion  are  Imitated  by 
sounds  of  words?  What  obeervatkm 
(bllows ;  and,  therefore,  here,  what  is 
in  the  poet's  power  ?  What  impresskn 
do  long  syllables  give ;  of  whicli,  what 
example  have  we  ?  What  is  the  efifect 
of  dbort  syllables ;  and  what  example 


is  given?  OfHomerandYiig]],whatif 
here  observed  ?  What  happy  ioFtance 
is  ^ven  in  English  ?  In  what  does  the 
third  set  of  objects^  which  the  soundaor 
wordi  are  capable  of  representingjoon- 
sist?  What  remark  foUows?  What, 
cannot  this  be  called ;  and  why  ?  But 
what  ibUowB  ?  What  is  here  admitted  ? 
What  follows ;  and  what  examples  are 
given?  Without  much  study,  what 
mav  a  poet  do?  Of  brisk  and  lively, 
and  also  of  melancholy  sensation, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  the  closing 
remark? 


ANALYSIS. 

Harmony. 

1.  Sounds  without  reference  to 

A.  Tbe  choice  of  words. 

B.  The  arrangement  of  words  and 

members  of  periods, 
a.  The  advantagesof  the  Greeks 

and  Romans. 
5.  The  proper  distributkm  of  the 

members  of  a  sentence. 
c  The  ck)se  or  cadence  of  the 

whole. 

2.  Sounds  adapted  to  the  sense. 

A.  Adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  dis- 

course. 

B.  Resemblance  between  the  aoond 
and  the  object  described. 

a.  Other  sounds. 

b.  MotkvL 

c  EmotkMQB  and  paaakMas. 


LECTURE  XIT. 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OP  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 
Having  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, I  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  general  di- 
vision^ of  the  qualities  of  style,  was  into  perspicuity  and  ornament. 
Perspicuity,  both  in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  I  have  considered. 
Ornament,  as  far  as  it  arises  from  a  gracefui,  strong,  and  melodious 
construction  of  words,  has  also  been  treated  of.  Another,  and  a 
great  branch  of  the  ornament  of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  wluch 
is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  and  will  require  a  full 
discussion. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  1* 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of 

♦  On  the  Mbject  of  figures  of  speech,  all  the  writeni  who  trent  of  rhetoric  or  oomi 

ion,  have  insisted  Umly.    To  make  references,  therefore,  en  this  subject,  were  ooA, 
On  the  fi>iuadattons  oTfigurative  language,  in  genera.,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  m- 
i^ctive  writers  appears  to  me  to  be  M.  Marsala  in  Lis  Traiie  dea  Tropes  pour  ser»ir 

L  "5?*^"^'"^  *  ^  ^^<^i*l^  «'  «  'a  LoftUpu,    For  cbservations  on  particular  fis^r^M. 

be^^mente  ^  CVtficim  may  be  oonsuHeidl,  where  the  sal]^ 

astnledbyagreat  varied  of  exaiqplei.  ^  -f  u 
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expression ;  the  idea  which  we  iatend  to  convey,  not  only  enunciat* 
ed  to  others,  but  enunciatedi  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  some 
circumstance  added,  which  is  designed  4o  render  the  impression 
more  strong  and  yivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  ^  That  a  good 
man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adyersity ;'  I  just  express  my 
thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  But  when  I  say,  <  To  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness;^  the  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  figurative  style ;  a  new  circumstance  is  introduced; 
light  is  put  in  the  place  of  comfort,  and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  manner,  to  say, '  It  is  impossi- 
ble, by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore  tiie  divine  nature  fully,' 
is  to  make  a  simple  proposition.  But  when  we  say,  <  Canst  thou,  by 
searching,  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  Jhou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell, 
what  canst  thou  know?'  This  introduces  a  figure  into  style;  the 
proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  rfhniration  and  astonish- 
ment  being  expressed  together  with  it 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  bereckoned 
the  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude, 
that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  unnatural.  This  is  so 
fiu*  from  being  the  case,  &at,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are 
both  the  most  natural,  and  ttie  most  common  method  of  uttering 
our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compose  any  dbcourse  without 
using  them  often;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  any  length,  in 
which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may  be  termed  a  figure,  doe^ 
not  occur.  From  what  causes  this  hiqipens,  shall  be  afterwards  ex 
plained.  The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  shows,  that  they  are  to  b^ 
accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nature  dictates  to  men. 
They  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  schools,  nor  the  mere  product  iA 
study:  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of^ 
ten  as  the  most  learned.  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar 
are  much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another, 
they  will  pour  fourth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as 
eoi:dd  be  employed  by  the  most  artincial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  m^ich  to  these  forms  of  speech?  It  is  this:  They 
remarked,  that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force 
of  language;  and  found  them  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or 
distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce  them 
under  separate  classes  and  heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their 
name  of  figures.  As  the  figure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distinguishes 
it  from  another,  so  these  forms  of  speech  have,  each  of  lOhem^  a 
cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which  both  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rest,  and  distinguishes  itfirom  simple  expression.  Simpleexpres- 
sion  just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others;  but  figurative  language, 
over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress  upon  that  idea;  a  dress, 
which  both  makes  it  to  be  roikiarked,  i^d  adorns  it.^  Hence,  this  sevt 
of  language  became  early  a  capital  object  of  attention  to  those  who 
studied  the  powers  of  qpeech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  languagCi  which 
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iS  prompted  either  by  the  imagination^  or  by  the  passions.  The 
justness  of  this 'description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particular  ac- 
count I  am  afterwards  t6  give  of  them.  Rhetoricians  commonly 
divide  them  into  two  great  classes ;  figures  of  words,  and  figures 
of  thought  The  former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called 
tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  something^ 
that  is  difierent  from  its  original  and  primitive  meaning;  so  that  if 
you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance 
I  gave  before;  'Light  ariseth  to  the  u]5right  in  darkness.'  The 
trope  consists  in  ^  light  and  darkness'  being  not 'meant  literally,  but 
substituted  for  commrt  and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resem- 
blance or  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  these  con- 
ditions of  life.  The  dther  clasi^  termed  figures  of  thought,  suppo- 
ses the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  yeaning,  and 
the  figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought;  as  is  the  case  in  ex- 
clamations, interrogatlbns,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons;  where, 
though  you  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one 
language  into  another,  you  may,  nevertheless,  still  preserve  the  same 
figure  m  the  thought.  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great 
use,  as  n&thing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always 
very  clear.  It  is  of  little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  par- 
ticular mode  of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure; 
provided  we  remember,  that  figurative  language  always  imports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  from  some  emotion  of  passion,  ex- 
pressed in  our  style :  and,  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination,  and  figures 
of  passion,  mi^t  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of  the  subject. 
But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it  will  be  more 
useful,  that  I  inqufre  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  figures.  On- 
ly, before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general  observations 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
language.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with 
propriety,  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
nor  ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before 
observed,  dictates  the  use  of  figures;  and,  like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in 
Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever 
knowing  it,  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical  expressions  to  good  pur- 
pose, without  any  idea  of  what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of  no  service.  All  science  arises 
from  observations  on  practice.  Practice  has  always  gone  before  me- 
thod and  rule ;  but  method  and  rule  have  afterwards  improved  and 
perfected  practice  in  every  art  We  every  day  meet  with  persons 
who  sing  agreeably  without  knowing  one  note  of  the  gamut  Yet,  it 
has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and 
to  form  an  art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  that 
the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech,  are  certainly  as  improveable  as  the 
ear  or  the  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or  the  rea- 
sons which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speeeh,prefeni>l6  to 
another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  dii'ect  a  proper  choice. 
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Ball  must  obsenrey  in  the  next  place,  that  although  this  part  of 
style  merits  attentioo,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science  and 
rule;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends  on 
figurative  language ;  yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  it  de- 

?mds  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  such  language,  ft  is  not  so. 
he  great  place  which  the  doctrine  of  tropes  and  figures  has  oecu* 
pied  m  systems  of  rhetoric ;  the  over^anxious  care  which  has  been 
shown  in  giving  names  to  arast  variety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them 
under  di&rent  classes,  has  often  led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if 
their  composition  was  well  bespangled  with  a  number  of  these  oma- 
ments  of  speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty :  whence  has  arisen  much 
stifibess  and  affectation.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion, which  lies  under  the  figured  expression,*  that  nves  it  any  merit 
The  figure  is  only  the  dress ;  the  sentiment  is  the  body  and  the  sub- 
stanee.  No  figures  will  render  a  cold  ov  an  empty  composition  in- 
teresting; whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  can 
support  itself  perfectiy  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance. 
Heoc^  several  of  the  most  affecting  and  admired  passages  of  the 
best  authors,  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  follow* 
ing  sentiment  fit>m  Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to 
the  heart,  without  the  help  of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  descri- 
bing an  Ai^ve,  who  fidls  in  battie,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from 
his  natiye  country : 

SternitDr,  mfeliz,  aOeno  Toliierc,  codamqiie 

Aipidty  «t  dnlds  moricM  rcniniicitiir  Argot.*  Aw.  z.  781 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  na- 
tore,  is  worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the  sim 
'pie  style  of  scripture:  ^He  spoke,  and  it  was  done ;  he  command- 
ed, and  it  stood  hsV  <God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light;'  imparts  a  lofty  conception, to  much  greater  advantage, 
than  if  it  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous  metaphors.  The 
&et  isythat  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the  pure  sublime,  not  only  have 
little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  but  generally  reject  them. 
The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where  a  moderate  degree 
ofeleTation  and  passion  is  predominant;  and  there  they  contribute 
to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there  is  a  basis 

*  <<  AoUiwes  had  firom  Arfoc  travett'd  fiur, 
Alcidet*  iHend,  and  brollwr  of  the  war ; 
Now  fining,  hj  aiiolher*i  woimdi  bit  eyes 
He  casts  to  Heaven,  on  Argot  thinki^and  dies.** 

fs  ikb  traasfaition,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  loft.  'On  Argos  thittlcs,aad 
dies,'  »  by  no  means  eqiwl  to  'dolcis  moriens  remtniscitur  Argos.'  '  As  he  dies  ha 
his  belored  Argos.'  It  is  indeed  obserrablc,  that  in  most  of  those  tender 
ic  passages,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virgil,  that  great  poet  expresses 
with  tlie  utmost  simpUcitj ;  as 

1%,  dnicis  coniox,  te  solo  in  littore  secum, 

Te  veniente  die,  te  decedcnte  canebat  QioBa.  IV. 

ted  9b  in  that  Baorfaig  prayer  of  Erander,  upon  his  parting  with  hit  mh  Pftllas 

At  Tos,  O  Superi  I  et  DMm  tn  maihne  rector. 
Japiler,  Arcadii  cpwao  ■dseresctte  regis, 
Ci  patriai  Mdite  praoss.    Si  mnina  Tettra 
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of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment ;  when  they  are  inserted  in 
heir  proper  place ;  and  when  they  rise^  of  themselves,  from  the 
subject  without  being  sought  after. 

Haying  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  figures;  principally  of  such  as  have  their 
dependence  on  language ;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the 
rhetoricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  languaee,  men  would  begin  with  giving  names 
to  the  different  objects  whidn  they  discerned,  or  thought  ou  This 
•nomenclature  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.  According 
as  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  aei^uaintanee  with  objects  in- 
creased, their  stock  of  names  and  words  would  increase  also.  But 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate. 
No  language  is  so  copious,  tB  to  have  a  separate  word  for  every  se*^ 
parate  idea.  Men  naturally  sought  to  abridge  this  h^fb^^Tft^umitS^ 
plying  words  in  infinitum  ;  and,  in  order  to  lay  less  burden  on  their 
memories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a 
certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object ;  between 
which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some  relation. 
Thus,  the  preposition,  m,  was  (»iginally  invented  to  express  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  place:  'The  man  was  killed  in  the  wood.'  In  pro- 
gress of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  beine  connected 
with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of  mind;  and 
some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  ianeied  between  these,  and  the 
place  of  bodies,  the  word  m,  was  employed  to  express  men's  being 
so  circumstanced ;  as,  one's  being  in  health,  or  in  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity pr  in  adversity,  m  joy  orin  grief,  in  doubt,  or  in  danger,  or  in 
safety.  Here  we  see  this  preposition,  in,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical 
signification,  or  carried  off  from  its  orieinal  meaning,  to  signify  some- 
thing else  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  plainly  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  proper  words.  The  <^rations  of  the  mind  and 
auctions,  in  particular,  are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words 
taken  from  sensible  objects*  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of 
seiisible  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  the  words  most  early 
introduced;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extended  to  those  mental  ob- 
jects^ of  which  men  had.  more  obscure  conceptions,  and  to  which 
they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names.  They  borrow- 
ed, therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  imagina- 
tion found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  jneran^  judgment, 
.  and  a  c/ear  head;  a^/or  aAardheart;  9i  rough  or  di  smooth  hehaL'^ 
viovr.  We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  warmed  by  love ;  swelled  with 

Ittcolumem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  resemmt^ 
Si  risunu  earn  tito,  et  TeDtonig  in  imum, 
ViCaiii  oro ;  patiar  qimmih  darare  laborem  * 
Sin  aliquem  tnfan«liim  casani>  Fortana,  minari&, 
If  line,  O  nunc  licear  crudelem  abrampare  ritam  \ 
Dam  ctms  ambigoB,  dum  ipet  incerta  futnri ; 
Dam  te,  chare  Pntr  !  raea  sera  et  tola,  ▼oiuptas? 
Amplexa teneo;  graTioriieMnHiw aarae 
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pride,  WktUed  into  grief;  and  these  are  abnoat  the  only  significant 
words  which  we  have  for  such  ideas. 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  languages,  and  the  want  of  wordsy  be 
dottbtless  one  cause  of  the  inyention  of  tropes ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only, 
nor,  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  irf*  this  form  of  speech.  Tropes 
have  arisen  more  frequently^and  qiread  themselves  wider,  from  the  in- 
fluence whichimaeination  possesses  over  language.  The  train  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  AaH  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impressiou  on  the  human  mind,  is 
oonstnitly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relations, 
that  strike  us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  presents  Itself  to  our  view 
isolij  as  the  French  express  it;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  sepa- 
rated from,  every  other  thing;  but  always  occurs  as  somehow 
related  to  other  objects ;  going  before  them,  or  following  them ;. 
their  effect  or  their  canse;  resembling  them,  or  opposed  to  them; 
distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or  surrounded  with  certain  circum- 
stmnees.  By  this  meansi  every  idea  or  object  carries  in  its  train 
some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  c<msidered  as  its  accessories.  These 
accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more  than  the  principal  idea 
itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ;  or  they  are  more 
fsmiliar  to  our  conceptions ;  or  they  recall  to  our  memory  a  greater 
variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is  more  dis^ 
posed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it 
emploiys  in  its  place  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent 
idea ;  althouj^  the  prineipal  have  a  proper  and  well  known  name  of 
its  own.  Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain 
currency  in  all  languages,  through  choice,  not  necessity;  and  men 
of  lively  ixnagioations  are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

ThuSy  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period  at  which  a  state  en- 
Joyed  most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper 
words  for  expressing  this ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our 
imaginatioo,  with  the  flourishing  period  of  a  {dant  or  a  tree,  we  lay 
bold  of  this  correspondent  idea,  and  say,  ^  The  Ropian  empire 
ikNirisbed  most  under  Augustus.'  The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain 
language :  but  because  the  head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  human 
body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  animal  operations,  resting 
upon  this  resemblance,  we  say,  ^  Catiline  was  the  head  of  the  pari- 
ty.' The  word  votee^  was  originally  invented  to  signify  the  arti- 
culate sound,  formed  by  the  oraans  of  the  mouth ;  but,  as  by  means 
of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  other,  vein 
soon  assumed  a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this 
primary  efieot  '  To  give  our  voice'  for  any  thing,  signified,  to 
give  our  sentiment  in  favour  of  it.  Not  only  so ;  but  voice  was 
transferred  to  signify  any  intimation  of  will  or  Judgment,  though 
given  without  the  least  interposition  of  Toice  in  its  nteral  sense,  or 
any  sound  uttered  at  dl.  Tlius  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  vake 
of  conscience,  the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God.  This  usage 
takes  place,  not  so  much  from  barrenness  of  language,  or  want  ot 
a  proper  word,  as  from  an  allusion  which  we  dioose  to  mcJ^e  to 
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vfHce  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  our  idea,  connected 
with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it  more 
sprightliness  and  force.  --^ 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to  be 
full  and  fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  langu^iges, 
coincides  with  what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De 
Oratore.  '  Modus  transferendi  verba  hti  patet ;  quam  recessitas 
primum  genuit,  coacta  inopia  et  angustia  ;  post  autem  delectatio, 
jucunditasque  celebravit  Nam  ut  vestis,  frigoris  depellendi  causa 
reperta  primo,  post  adhiberi  capta  est  ad  omatum  ettam  corporis  et 
dimitatem'ySicverbitranslatioinstitutaestinopiaB  causi,  frequentata 
delectationis.'* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  clearly  appears  how  that  must  come 
to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lecture,  that 
all  languages  are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state.  Both  the  cau- 
ses to  which  I  ascribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concur  in  pi:oducing 
this  effect  at  the  beginnings  of  society.  jLanguage  is  then  most  bar- 
ren :  the  stock  of  proper  names  which  have  been  invented  for  things, 
is  small ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence 
over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  their  method  of  uttering  them  ; 
ito  that,  both  from  necessity  and  from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at 
that  period,  abound  in  tropes  ;  for  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are 
always  much  given  to  wonder  and  astonishment  Every  new  object 
3urprises,  terrifies,  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  mind  ; 
they  are  governed  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than  by  rea* 
son ;  and  of  course,  their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their 
genius.  In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American 
and  Indian  languages :  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical;  full  of 
strong  allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struck 
them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a 
harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an 
European  would  use  in  an  epib  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost 
every  object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspi- 
cuity and  precision  are  more  studied.  But  still,  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  borrowed  words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tix)pes^ 
must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place.  In  every  language, 
too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words,  which,  though  they  were  figu- 
rative in  their  first  application  to  certain  objects,  yet,  by  long  use, 
lose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  come  to  be  considered  as 
simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the  terms  which  I 
remarked  before,  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to  the  ope- 
rations or  qualities  of  the  mind,  a /nemni^  judgment,  9^  clear  head, 

^  <  The  fiffarathro  usage  of  wofds  b  Tenr  eztentiTe ;  an  iisafe  to  which  necesat^ 
fint  rave  nfOy  on  aocoont  of  the  paucity  of  words,  and  barrenness  of  langiiafe ;  ba. 
whirJS  the  pleasure  that  was  found  in  it  aflerwards  rendered  fVequont.  Fo«  as  g[ar- 
ments  were  first  contrived  to  defend  oiv  l>odies  from  the  cold,  and  ailerwaids  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  dignity,  so  figures  of  speech,  introduced  hit 
*««Bty  were  cnltiTaled  fiur  the  take  of  entartaiiuneBt' 
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a  hard  heart,  and  tiie  like.  There  are  other  words  which  remain  in  a 
sort  of  middle  state ;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative 
application,  nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it  as  to  imprint  any  remarka- 
ble character  of  figured  language  on  our  style;  such  as  these  phrases, 
'apprehend  one'smeaning:'^enter  on  asubject:'*follow  out  an  argu- 
ment:' *  stir  np  strife :'  and  agreat  many  more,  of  which  our  language 
is  fulL  In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve 
arega^  to  the  figure  or  allusion  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  will 
be  careful  not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it 
One  may  be'  sheltered  underthe  patronageof  a  great  man :'  butit  were 
wrong  to  say,  'riieltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation,' as  a  mask 
coDceals,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be 
'  clothed,' if  you  will, '  with  epithets ;'  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  speak 
of  its  being  '  clothed  with  circumstances :'  as  the  word '  circumstances' 
allades  lo  standing  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these 
to  the  propriety  of  language  are  requisite  in  every  composition. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes 
or  figures  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style. 

First,  They  enp^  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  Bv 
their  means,  wdrds  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing  all 
sorts  of  id^sfior  describing  even  the  minutest  differences;  the 
nieestidildes  and  colours  of  thought ;  which  no  language  could  pos- 
sibly do  by  proper-Words  alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of 
common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed,  tends  to 
degrade  style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of 
an  elevated  subject,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not 
borrow  assistance  from  figures ;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a 
similar  effect  on  language,  with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and 
splendid  dress  of  a  person  of  rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give 
an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wears  it  Assistance  of  this 
kind,  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions;  but  poetry  could  not 
sub^  without  it  Hence  figures  form  the  constant  language  of  po- 
etry. To  say,  that '  the  sun  rises,'  is  trite  and  common ;  but  it  becomes 
a  magnificent  image  when  expressed,    as  Mr.  Thomson  has  done : 

But  yonder  eomei  the  potrerfiil  kins  ofdaj, 
Rejoidos  in  the  eait.—^ 

To  say  that  'all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,'  presents  only  a  vol- 

E  idea;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the  imagination,  when  painted  thus  by 
nee: 

Ptdlida  mon  eqno  pidnt  p6da,paaptnim  tabffBM 

Onnef  eodemoogimur;  oBmmm 

Verantar  una,  tennt  ocym, 
Bon  exhura,  et  not  in  etemna 

KiOium  inpottnra  cjmbm. 


«  With  equal  pace,  impartial  fata 
Knocki  at  the  palace,  af  the  cottaga  gala. 

80 
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In  the  third  place,  figures  give  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoyiog  two 
objects  presented  tog;other  to  our  view,  without  confusion ;  the  priii- 
cipal  idea,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along  with  its  ac- 
cessory,  which  gives  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  see  one  thing  in 
another,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it ;  which  is  always  agreeaUe  to  thr 
mtnd.  For  there  is  notiiing  with  whioh  the  fimcy  is  more  delighted, 
than  with  comparisons,  and  resemUanees  of  objects ;  and  all  trapes 
are  founded  upon  some  relation  or  analogy  between  one  thing  and 
another.  When,  for  instanee^  in  plaice  of  *  youth,'  I  say  tbe 
'morning  of  life;*  the  fancy  is  immediatsiy  entertained  wilii  all 
the  resembling  circumstances  which  presendy  occur  botweon  tlMse 
two  objects.  At  one  moment,  i  have  in  my  bjb  a  certain  period  of 
hutnan  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  so  related  to  eadi  other, 
th<it  the  imagination  pia3rs  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  contem* 
{dates  two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embanassment  or 
confusion.    Not  only  so,  but, 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  Arther  advan 
(age,  of  giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view 
of  the  princi]^  object;  than  we  could  have  of  it  were  it  expreaeed 
in  aimple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed, 
their  principal  advantage,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  very  properly 
said  to  illustrate  a  subject,  or  to  throw  a  light  upon  it  For  they  ei- 
htbit  the  object,  on  which  they  are  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form ; 
they  can  render  an  abstract  conception,  in  some  degree,  an  object 
o{  sense;  they  surround  it  with  such  circumstances,  as  enable  the 
mind  to  lay  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  fully.  <  These 
persons,'  says  one, '  who  gain  the  hearts  of  most  people,  who  are 
chosen  as  the  companions  (h  their  softer  hours,  and  dieir  reliefs  from 
anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or  strong 
virtues :  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul,  on  ^vflich  we  rest 
our  ejres,  that  are  fatigued  with  beho  ding  more  glaring  objects.' 
Here,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour,  tie  whole  conception  is  eoafc- 
veyed  clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well 
diosen  figure,  even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  « 
truth  upon  the  mind  made  more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  As  in  the  following  illustration  of  Dr.  Tomig's : 
<  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  alwajfv  stir  a  sediment  that 
renders  it  impure  and  noxious ;'  or  in  this,  *  A  heart  boiling  with  vio- 
lent passions,  will  always  send  up  infatuating  fumes  to  the  head.'  An 
image  that  presents  so  much  eongruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sen* 
sible  idea,  serveslike  an  ailment  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  tke 
other  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief. 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of  plea- 
sure or  aversion,  we  can  always  hei|;hten  the  emotion  b v  the  figures 
which  we  introduce;  leading  the  imaginatioa  to  a  tram,  either  of 

Or, 

We  an  niut  tread  the  paUif  of  fide; 

And  erer  ihakei  Oto  fliQfnal  am ; 
Whoee  lot  enibarki  u ,  toos  «r  lala, 

OnGharoB*!  boat-,  ahinererMTetiira.  Wmufctm- 
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agreeable  or  diragreeable,  of  exaltinj^  or  debasing  ideas,  correspon- 
dent to  the  mipresaion  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  we  want  to 
render  an  obiect  beautiful^  or  magnifieenti  we  borrow  images  from 
afi  the  most  Beautiful  or  splendid  seenes  of  nature ;  we  therebj:  na- 
tnivlJy  throw  a  lustre  over  our  object ;  we  enliven  the  reader's  mind, 
and  dispose  him  to  go  along  with  us,  in  the  gay  and  pleasinr  impres- 
aiotts  whteh  we  ^ve  him  of  the  subject  This  eoect  of  figures  is 
Jiapi^ilj  touched  m  the  following  lines  of  Dr.  Akensiiie^and  illustfat- 
ed  by  a  very  sublime  figure : 


-Then  th'  inexprettlTC  itrmln 


DuraMt  iti  cnchttBttDMili    Pm^ 
*    Of  aovd  fovntaini  and  Eljiiaa  groPM, 
Mad  Taleg  of  bUst;  the  intelwctiial  powery 
Bends  from  hit  awful  throne,  a  wond*rins  ear. 
And  mBci. Fhm,  of  imaghaL  I.  ItC 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  effects  of 
figoresy  naturally  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  power  of  lan- 
guage ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  ad- 
miration. What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind;  even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate 
workings  of  the  imagination !  What  a  pliable  and  flexible  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skilfully;  prepared  to  take 
every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it!  Not  content  with  a  simple 
communication  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  it  paints  those  ideas  to  the 
eye ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the  most  abstract  con- 
ceptions. In  the  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where 
we  may  behold  objects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeness.  It  enter- 
tains us,  as  with  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures;  disposes 
in  the  most  artificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing  eve- 
ly  thing  to  the  best  advantage:  in  fine,  from  beins  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed 
into  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  are 
few  authors  in  the  English  language  to  whom  I  can  refer  with  more 
advantage  than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is  at  once  remark- 
ably rich,  and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste.  When  he  is  treating, 
for  instance,  of  the  effect  which  light  and  colours  have  to  entertain 
the  fancy,  oonaideped  in  Mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  secondary 
qualities,  which  have  no  real  existence  in  matter,  but  are  only  ideas 
of  the  mind,  with  what  beautiful  painting  has  he  adorned  this  philo- 
sophic speculation!  ^Things,'  says  he,  'would  make  but  a  poor  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  ui  their  proper  figures  and 
motions.  Now,  we  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasi  ng  shows 
and  apparitions;  we  discover  imaginary  g?ories  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsiehtly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  lightand  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls 
are  at  present  delightfully  lost;,  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delu- 
lion:  and  we  walk  about  like  tbe  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who 
beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows ;  and  at  the  same  time 
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hears  the  warbling  of  birds^  and  the  purling  of  streams;  but,  upon 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  spelly  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli- 
tary desert  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  1be , 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images 
it  will  receive  from  matter.'     No.  413,  Spectator. 

Having  thus  explained,  at  sufficient  length,  the  origin,  the  nature, 
and  the  eSects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  several  kinds 
and  divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  follow 
the  common  tract  of  the  scholastic  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  should 
soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless  at  the  same  time. 
Their  great  business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivdlous  in- 
dustry,.to  branch  them  out  under  a  vast  number  of  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  several  modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  earned  from  its 
liberal  meaning,  into  one  that  is  figurative,  without  doine  any  niore; 
as  if  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes 
that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper, 
or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  that  I  purpose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few 
words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a  general  view  of  the  several 
sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  derived  .*/ after 
which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  figures  of  speech, 
and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  which,  1  shall 
give  all  the  instruction  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  ibe  errors  and  abuses  which  are 
apt  to  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style. 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which 
one  object  bears  to  another ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the 
one  can  be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  such 
a  substitution,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant.to  be  in* 
created.  These  relations,  some  more,  some  less  intimate,  may  all 
give  rise  to  tropes.  One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  relations,  is 
that  between  a  cause  and  its  efiect  Hence,in  figurative  language, 
the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for  the  efiect  Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  writ- 
ing of  Italy : 

Blouomfl,  and  fraiti,  and  flowen,  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  yew  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

,  Where  the  ^  whole  year'  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  effects  or 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  again, 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause;  as, '  gray  hairs'  frequently  for  old  age, 
which  causes  gray  hairs ;  and  <  shade,'  for  trees  that  produce  the 
shade.  The  relation  between  the  container  and  tlie  thing  contain- 
ed, is  also  so  intimate  and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to 
tropes: 


-Hie  impiger  haniit 


Spumantem  pateram  et  pleno  se  prohiit  anro. 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for  the  li- 
quor that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
name  of  any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country;  and  Heaven,  very  often  employed  to  signify  God,  be* 
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cause  he  is  conceived  as  dwelling  in  Heaven.  To  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven,  is  the  same  as  to  implore  th?  assistance  of  God. 
The  rektion  betwixt  any  established  sign  and  the  tlyng  signified,  is  a 
further  source  of  tropes.     Hence, 

Cedant  •mia togm;  ponoedat  lanrea  liii|^a«. 

The '  toga,'  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the  MaureP 
of  military  honours^  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary characters  tliemselves.  To  '  assume  the  sceptre,'  is  a  common 
phrase  for  entering  on  royal  authority.  To  tropes,  founded  on  these 
several  relations,  of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign 
and  thii^  signified,  is  given  the  name  of  Metonymy. 

When  the  trope  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  antecedent 
and  a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it 
is  then  called  a  Metalepsis;  as  in  the  Roman  phrase  of  ^Fuit,'  or 
'  Vixit,'  to  express  that  one  was  dead.  'Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria 
Dardanidum,'  signifies,  that  the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. ' 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  a  ge- 
nus for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  the  singular  for  the  plu- 
ral, or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number;  in  general,  when  any  thing 
less,  or  any  thing  more,  b  put  for  the  precise  object  meant;  the 
figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance, 
to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it ;  as  when 
we  say,  *  a  fleet  of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of  ^  ships ;'  when  we 
use  the  *  head'  for  the  *  person,'  the  *  pole'  for  the  *  earth,'  the '  waves' 
for  the '  sea.'  In  like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ; 
as,  'youth  and  beauty,'  for  *ihe  young  and  beautiful;'  and  some- 
times a  subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeration,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said  enough, 
to  give  an  opening  into  that  great  variety  of  relations  between  ob- 
lecta,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one 
to  another ;  and  understands,  by  the  name  of  the  one,  the  other  to 
be  meant  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which  recalls  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  imagination;  and  commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force, 
than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resemblance.  On 
this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor;  when,  in  place  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  the  name  of 
some  other  which  is  like  it;  which  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or 
grace.  This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest  put  together ; 
and  the  language,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its 
elegance  and  grace.  Thb,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  pai^ 
ticular  eonsideration;  and  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 


(  167  a  ) 


(tUESTIOirS. 


Having  finidied'  what  related  to  the 
construction  of  sentences,  to  what  does 
our  author  proceed  ?  What  was  the  ge- 
neral division  of  the  qualities  of  Btyle ; 
and  which  has  been  oonsidered  ?  How 
far  hasomament,  also,  been  treated  of? 
What  is  another,  and  a  ffreat  branch  <^ 
figurative  IwagoBgBl  What  must  be 
our  first  inquiry  ?  What  do  they  always 
imply?  What  instances  are  given  to 
illustra^  this  remark?   But,  thou^ 
figores  im^y  a  deviation  fWmk  the  most 
simple  forms  of  speech,  what  are  we 
not  thence  to  conclude?  How  far  is 
this  from  beini;^  the  case ;  and  what  is 
impossible  ?  What  does  this  fact  show? 
What  evidence  have  we  that  they  are 
not  the  invention  of  schoob?  What  vth 
mark  (bllows  ?  What,  thrau  is  it,  which 
has  drawn  the  attention  or  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  them?  To  this, 
what  do  thev  owe ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
lustrated? How  are  they  compared 
with  simple  expreakma?  Hence,  what 
foUowB?  How  may  fibres,  in  general, 
be  described  ?  From  what  will  the  just- 
ness of  this  description  appear  ?  How 
do  rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them? 
What  are  figures  of  words  commonly 
called ;  and  in  what  do  they  consist? 
To  illustrate  this,  what  instance  is 
oriven  ?  In  what  does  the  trope  consist? 
What  do  figures  of  thought  suppose  ? 
As  in  what  cases?  Why  b  not  this  dis- 
u' action  of  great  use  ?  What  is  nf  little 
onportance,   provided  we    remember 
what?  What,  perhaps, might  be  a  more 
useful  distribution  of  the  suoject  ?  With- 
out insisting  on  any  artificial  division, 
what  maybe  useful?  The  first  of  these 
^meral   observatkxis,    is  conoeming 
what?  What  is  hei^  admitted?  What 
dictates  the  use  of  fiinires;  and  what 
illustration  is  given?  What,  however, 
win  not  follow  thence ;  and  why?  Or 
practice,  and  method  and  rule,  wbiai  is 
observed?  With  what,  do  we  every 
day  meet;  yet,  what  has  been  found  of 
importance?  Of  propriety  and  beauty 
of  speech,  what  is  observed  ?  In  tlie 
next  placie,  what  must  be  observed? 
What  has  oflen  led  persons  to  imagine, 
that  if  their  composition  was   well 
bespangled  with  these  ornaments  of 
•speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty? 
Ilence,  what  has  arisen;  and  why? 


Of  the  flgtme  and  of  the  dVess,  what  k 
observed;  and  \)^at  Mows?'  Henos^ 
how  are  seveml  of  the  most  afiectmg 
passages  of  the  best  authors,  exprett- 
ed?  or  the  fblbwing  seatlment  fhm 
Viifpl.  whaitiB  obsBrved?  What  is  be 
descrioing?  Repeat  the  nusage;  aod 
of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  Of  the  simple 
style  of  scripture,  what  is  here  observed; 
and  what  remark  fbWows?  Where  k 
the  proper  regioa>  of  thede  emameiils?; 
and  there^;  wiien-  only  do'  they  ouitri- 
buteto  the  embellishment  of  duoourse? 
Having  premised  ^ese  observations,  to 
what  dots  our  author  proceedt  At  the 
first  rise  of  fenguage,  now  would  mea 
begin  in  givitttif  names  tt>  objects;-  aad 
of  this  nomenclature^  what  isobaerved? 
Accwdin^  to  what,  would  their  stock 
of  words  increase/  But,  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  language,  here,  what  is  ob- 
served t  How  did  men-  seek  to  obWate 
this  difficult ;:  aod'  what  example  k 
given?  In  pvogitsss of  time,  howwK 
me  word  in  empbyed ;  and  here,  what 
do  we  see?  Wh^re  do  tropes  of  this 
kind  abound ;  and  to  what  are  diey 
owing?  How  are  the  operation»of  tbe 
mind,  and  affectimiB  in  pavticuiary  in 
most  languages,  described ;  and  fbr 
what  reason  ?  What  did  they  therefore 
borrow;  and  what  examples  have  we? 
But,  although  the  barrenness  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  want  of  words^  be  one 
cauas  of  the  inventioii  of  trapes,  vet, 
what  does  not  follow?  From  what, 
then,  have  they  arisen?  With  what  is 
every  object,  that  maikes  an  impression 
on  the  mind,  constantly  accompanied  ? 
How  does  it  never 'present  itself  to  our 
view  ?  By  this  means,  what  doesevery 
idea,  or  object,  carry  in  its  train ;  and 
how  do  these  oflen  strike  the  ima^- 
nation  ?  Of  them^  what  is  farther  ob> 
served?  As  the  imagination  is  room. 
disposed  to  rest  upon  them,  wtet  M 
bwB  ?  Hence^  what  has  been  the  con- 
sequence? How  is  this  remark  illiia- 
trated;  and  what  example  is  given? 
On  the  sentence,  the  leaner  of  afdc 
tiott,  and  on  the  wc/ed  voice,  vmBi»<k^ 
served?  From  what  allusion,  particu'- 
larlvj  does  this  usage  take  place  ? 

With  what  does  the  account  new 
ffivcn,  coincide?  Repeat  the  passage. 
From  what  has  been  said,  what  clear 
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Iv  appeam?  What  ooncuirin  prodocing 
this  efiect,  at  the  bei^innlDgi  of  sodely; 
QDd  why?  To  what  are  the  savage 
tribeB  of  men  ahva]^  much  given ;  and 
whaty  coDBeqaenthr,  is  the  effect  of 
eveiy  new  object  ?  Dv  what  are  they 
goremed;  and  what  toIlowB?  Of  whi^ 
langoage  do  we  find  thb  to  be  theeha- 
Tacter?  Of  ihe  style  of  an  Indian  chiefs 
hfiraMigiM*-,  what  ii  observed?  In  the 
advanconent  of  language  towards  re- 
finement, why  are  perspicaity  and 
^TwiBtemaiettQdied?  dntstil^what 
moflt  oootiDue  to  oecupy  a  considerable 
place?  In  every  language,  what  do  we 
nnd?  In  this  case,  are  what  terms? 
Of  those  words  which  remain  in  a  sort 
of  nuddfe  state^  what  ■  observed? 
What  phiaaes  are  givA  as  ezamplee? 
Id  the  use  of  such  phiases^  what  wOl 
correct  writen  always  preserve  ?  How 
is  this  illastrated  ?  where  are  such  at- 
tentione  reqaisite?  On  what,  does  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  tend  to 
throw  1^^;  and  to  what  will  it  lead? 
What  ia  the  first  reason;  and  how  does 
This  appear?  In  the  second  place,  what 
IB  their  eflect?  To  what  does  the  famj- 
liarity  of  common  words  tend ;  and  how 
ii  thk  fliEHrtmted  ?  Whet e  is  aaastance 
of  thia  kind  often  needed ;  and  where  is 
aesKOtial?  Hence,  what  do  figures 
Cm ;  and  bow  is  this  illustrated?  In 
the  third  place,  whatpeculiar  pleasure 
4d  figures  give  us?  What  do  we  see ; 
and  why?  To  ilhistrate  thk,  what  in- 
fltaaee  is  given?  At  the  same  moment, 
idiathavewebei(»eu8?  In  the  fourth 
]ilac&  with  what  further  advantages 
sue  ngiires  attended  ?  Of  this  advan- 
tage, what  is  (^nerved ;  and  for  what 
reason?  To  ilhistrBte  this  remark,  what 
nnlenceii  introduced  from  Burke?  On 
this  seatence,  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  the  same  principle  illustrated  from 
Dr.  Young  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  such 
an  image  as  is  here  introduced  ?  Be- 
adee,  by  fie:are8,  what  effect  can  we 
prodoee  ?  When  we  want  to  render  an 
flbject  beautiful  or  magnificent,  what 
oooTK  do  we  pursue :  and  what  effect 
a  thmby  produced?  In  what  lines  of 
Dr.  Akeoside  is  this  effect  of  figures 
haf^y  touched?  To  what,  does  idiat 
has  been  explained,  natorallv  lead? 
Repeat  the  remarks  here  introaucedon 
the  prawnt  stale  of  perfectk>n,  in  which  I 


language  is  found.  Of  Mr.  AddisMi, 
what  is  nere  remarked?  What  instance 
is  mentioned?  Rejpeat  the  passage. 
Having  thus  explained  the  origin,  Sie 
nature,  and  the  effect  of  tropes,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed?  In  treat- 
ing of  these,  what  would  be  the  effect 
ofHlbUowiiuK  tbe^  scholastic  writen  on 
rhetoric?  What* has  been  their  great 
business?  What  does  our  author  pro- 
pose ?  On  what  are  all  tropes,  as  was 
Defiire  observed,  fbunded ;  and  in  virtue 
of  which,  what  can  be  done?  What  is 
one  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  of 
these  relations;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  instance  is  given  ?  Here, 
for  what  m  the  iphoU  year  plainly  in- 
tended? Repeat  the  instance  in  which 
the  eftct  is  put  lor  the  cause?  Of  the 
relation  between  the  container,  and  the 
thing  contained,  what  is  ooserved? 
What  instances  are  given  ?  Of  the  re- 
latkxi  between  a  sign,  and  the  thing 
signified,  what  is  oMerved?  To  what 
tropes  is  the  name  Metoaomy  given? 
Wlisn  is  a  trope  called  a  Metatepsis  ? 
"When  is  the  figure  ctdled  a  Synec- 
doche? How  IS  this  illuatreted?  To 
give  an  opening  of  what,  has  enough 
been  said  ?  It  is  always  an  ideaof  wfiit 
kind ;  and  with  what  fbree  does  it  re- 
call the  principcd  idea  to  the  imagina- 
tion? Wliat  relation  ki  far  the  most 
fruitful  in  tropes  ?  On  it,  what  is  found- 
ed; and  what  is  observed  of  R?  Of  this 
figure,  what  is  farther  remarked? 
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^METAPHOR. 

Aftee  the  prejiminary  observations  I  have  made,  relating  to 
figurative  language  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately  of 
such  figures  oi  speech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  require  par- 
ticular attention ;  and  I  begin  with  metaphor.    This  is  a  figure  foun- 
ded entirely  on  Uie  resemblance  which  one  object  bears  to  another. 
Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to  simile,  or  comparison,  and  is  in- 
deed no  other  than   a   comparison    expressed   in   an  abridged 
form.     When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  'that  he  upholds 
the  state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole 
edifice,'  I  fairly  make  a  comparison;  but  wh^n  I  say  of  such  a 
minister  '  that  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,'  it  is  now  become  a 
metaphor.     The  comparison  betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar,  is 
'  made  in  the  mind ;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  that 
denote  comparison.     The  comparison  is  only  insinuated,  not  ex- 
pressed :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the  other,  that, 
without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.     '  The  minister 
is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'     This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  imagination 
traces  among  objects.     There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  fancy 
more,  than  this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  re* 
semblances  between  them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness. 
The  mind  thus  employed,  is  exercised  without  being  fatigued;  and 
is  gratified  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity.     We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  all  language  tinctured  strongly 
with  metaphor.    It  insinuates  itself  even  into  famijiar  conversation  ; 
and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  mind.     The  very 
words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  describing  this,  are  a  proof 
of  what  I  say ;  tinctured^  insimiatta,  rises  upf  are  all  of  them  meta- 

!>honcal  expressions,  borro%ved  from  some  resemblance  which  fancy 
brms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind ;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex- 
pressive, than  if  words  had  been  used  which  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and  therefore  is,  in 
that  respect,  a  figure  of  thought;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor 
are  not  taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative 
sense,  the  metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figures  ot 
words.  But  provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  signi- 
fies very  little  whether  we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined 
it  to  the  expression  of  resemblance  between  two  objects.  I  must 
remark,  however,  that  the  word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
looser  and  more  extended  sense ;  for  the  application  of  a  term  in 
any  figurative  signification,  whether  the  figure  be  founded  on  resem- 
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hlance,  or  on  some  other  relation,  which  two  objects  bear  to  one 
another.  For  instance;  when  gray  hairs  are  put  for  old  age;  as, 
*to  bring  one's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  t'  ^  grave;'  some  writers 
would  call  this  a  metaphor,  though  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
rhetoricians  call  a  metonymy;  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause; 
*  gr^j  hairs'  being  the  effect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of 
resemblance  to  it  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this 
extended  sense,  for  any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word; 
as  a  whole  put  for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole;  a  species  for 
the  genus,  or  a  genus  for  the  species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  tibis  most  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this  account;  the 
minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names  of  tropes,  being  unknown  in 
his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Now,  however, 
when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inaccurate  to  call  every 
Sgurative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as 
metaphor.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  de- 
scription; to  make  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the 
eye,  by  giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  quali* 
ties.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  however,  a  delicate  hand 
is  required:  for^  by  a  very  little  inaccuracy,  we  are  in  hazard 
of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspicuity.  Se- 
veral rules,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  be  given  for  the  proper 
management  of  metaphors.  But  before  enteiing  on  these,  I  shall 
give  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor,  that  I  may  show 
Ihe  figure  to  full  advantage.  I  shall  take  my  instance  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  remarks  on  the  History  of  England.  Just  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  work,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  L 
to  his  last  parliament;  ^  In  a  word,'  says  he,  < about  a  month  after 
their  meeting,  he  dissolved  them ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved 
them,  he  repented ;  but  he/repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  Well 
might  he  repent;  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop 
made  the 'waters  of  bitterness  overflow.'  'Here,'  he  adds,  'we 
draw  the  curtain^  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks.'  Nothing  could 
be  more  happily  thrown  off.  The  metaphor,  we  see,  is  continued 
through  several  expressions.  The  vessel  is  put  for  the  state,  or  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  already  yu//,  tliat  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by 
former  oppressions  and  wrongs;  this  last  dropy  stands  for  the  pro- 
vocation recently  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment; and  the  overfiowing  of  the  waters  of  biilemess^  beautifully 
expresses  all  the  effects  of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated 
people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The 
one,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  of 
a  subject,  than  a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  close. 
We  see  the  effect  of  it,  in  this  instance.  The  author  goes  off  with 
a  good  grace;  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  impression  of  his  subject 
on  tlie  reader's  mind.  My  other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which 
t  metaphor  frequently  has  above  a  formal  comparison.  How  much' 
woubl  the  sentiment  here  have  been  enfeebled,  if  it  bad  been  ex 
2A 
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pressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular  simile,  thus:  •Well  might  he 
pent;  for  the  state  of  the  nation,,  goaded  with  grievances  and  pro* 
vocations^  resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now  full,  and  this  superadded 
provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  and  resent^ 
ment,  as  waters  of  bitterness,,  overflow/  It  has  infinitely  more 
spirit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  ^  Well 
might  he  repent:  for  the  vessel  was  now  full;  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow/ 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that,  thouidi 
I  may  have  recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  stjfe, 
it  is  his  style  only,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  mise.  It  is 
indeed  my  opinion,  that  there  are  few  writings  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which,  for  themattercontained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  lees 
profit  of  fruit,  than  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works.  His  political  writ- 
ings have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style ;  but  they  have 
no  other;  being,  as  to  the  substance,  the  mere  temporary  productions 
of  faction  and  party;  no  better,  indeed,  than  pamphlets  written  for 
the  day.  His  posthumous,  or  as  they  are  called,  his  phiiesopbi- 
cal  worb,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still  less  merit;  for  they 
are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reasoning.  An  un^ 
happy  instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  miserably  per- 
verted by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  descend 
to  posterity  ^ith  little  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pass,  and 
are,  indeed,  already  passing  into  neglect  ai^d  oblivion* 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceed 
to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors  ; 
and  which  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 

The  first  which  1  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor 
too  elevated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  subject,  by 
means  of  them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to 
it;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity. 
This  is  a  direction  which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language,  and  should 
be  ever  kept  i  n  view.  Some  metaphors  are  allowable,  nay,  beautiful, 
in  poetry,  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose ; 
some  may  be  graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  in 
historical  or  philosophical  composition.  We  must  remember,  that 
figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sentiments.  As  there  is  a  natural  con- 
gruity  between  dress,  and  the  character  or  rank  of  the  person  who 
wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  eongruity  never  fails  to  hurt;  the  same 
holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of  figures  to  sentiment  The 
excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of  them,  is  mere  foppery  in 
writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition ;  and  instead  of  raising 
a  subject,  in  fact,  diminishes  its  dignity.  For,  as  in  life,  true  digni- 
ty must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appearance,  so 
the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thought, 
not  from  ornament  The  affectation  and  parade  of  ornament,  de- 
tract as  much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and 
metaphors,  therefore,  should  on  no  occasion  be  stuck  on  too  pro- 
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fiMwly ;  md  sever  skcNild  be  such  as  rehm  to  aeeard  with  the 
stnin  of  our  sentiment  Nothing  can  be  nore  unnaturali  than  for 
a  writer  tD  carry  on  atrain  of  veaaoaing,  in  the  sameaortof  &gur»- 
tive  laf^oace,  which  he  would  use  in  dtSscriptioB.  When  he  reasowiy 
we  look  ooTy  for  perspicuity ;  when  he  describes^  we  expect  embel- 
{Ahmeat;  when  be  divides^  or  relatas,  we  desire  plainness  and  aim  • 
plieity.  One  of  the  greatest  aecreta  in  eompositioa  is,  to  know 
when  to  be  aimple*  This  always  gives  a  heigl\tening  to  ornament^ 
in  its  proper  place*  The  right  disposition  of  the  Awie^  makes  tile 
light  and  cokmring  strike  the  more:  Ms  enim  est  doquens/  says 
Cieero^  'qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediocria 
temperate  potest  dicere*  Nam  qui  nihil  potest  tranquille,  nihil  lenih 
ter,  nihil  definite,  distincte, potest  dieere,  is^eum  noa  prseparatis  au- 
ribus  inflamwfiare  rem  ctepit,  furere  apud  sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobri- 
OS  bacehari  temulentus  videtor.'*  This  admonition  should  be  par- 
ticalariy  attended  to  by  yoong  practitioners  in  th^  art  of  writtng« 
who  tfe  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  an  undistinguishing  admiration 
of  what  is  showy  and  florid,  whether  in  its  place  or  nott 

The  second  rule  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  objects. 
firom  whence  metaphors,  and  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn.  The 
field  for  figurative  language  is  very  wide.  All  nature,  to  speak  in 
the  style  of  figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us  to  gather, 
firmn  all  sensible  objects,  whatever  can  illustrate  intellectual  or  moral 
ideas.  Not  only  the  gay  and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave, 
the  terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may,  on  different  oc- 
casioQSy  be  introduced  into  figures  with  propriety.  But  we  must  be- 
ware of  ever  using  such  allusions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable, 
Biean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Even  when  metaphors  are  chosen  in 
order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  an  author  should  study  never 
lo  be  nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cicero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time, 
for  terming  his  enemy  'Stercus  Curie;'  '  quamvis  sit  simile,'  says 
he,  ^  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitudinis.'  But,  in  subjects  of 
dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar  me- 
taphors. In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works, 
there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind. 


**  He  is  truly  tloqiient,  who  can  diic^iirte  of  humble  eubjects  in.  a  plain  ttyle,  who 
treat  important  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  things  which  are  of  a  middle  na- 
fenrey  in  a  temperate  strain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occasion,  can  express  himself  in  a 
ealna,  onlerij,  distinct  manner,  when  ho  bq^ias  to  be  on  ire  before  his  readers  are  pre- 
pared to  kindle  along  with  him,  has  the  appearance  of  raring  like  a  madman  among 
who  are  fai  their  senses,  or  of  reeling  like  a  drunkard  in  the  midst  of  sober  com- 


t  Wlmi  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  following  passaf^  in  alata  his«»riaa^ 
He  is  girtng  an  account  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  marriages  in 
Eagland:  *  The  bill,*  mlts  he,  <  underwent  a  great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments, 
wtuch  were  not  eifected  without  vicrfent  contese.*  This  is  plain  language,  suited  to  the 
!Ct;  and  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  should  go  onm  the  same  strain,  to  tell  us,  that, 
dwsecontestsrit  was  carried  by  a  creat  majority  of  voices,  and  obtained  the  royal  as- 
Bnt  bow  does  he  express  bimsdf  hi  finishing  the  period  ?   <  At  length,  however,  it 


throogh  both  houses,  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majoritr,  and  steered  hito  ikm 
r  of  r^ral  approbation.'    Nothing  can  be  more  p-ienle  than  such  langui^. 
a  Hiilary  of  Engknd,  as  quoted  m  Critical  Review  for  Oct.  1761,  p.  261. 

ill 
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wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting,  have  contrived  to  degrade, 
Lheir  subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater 
note  than  those  which  are  there  quoted,  have,  at  times,  fallen  into 
this  erryr.  Archbishop  Tiilotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negli* 
gent  in  his  choice  of  metaphors;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  he  describes  the  world,  as  'cracking  about  the  sinners' 
ears.'  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  following, 
lor  example,  is  a  gross  transgression ;  in  his  Henry  V .  having  men- 
tioned a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  metaphor  from  the  steam 
,  of  it;  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  to  much  nobler  ideas: 

And  thoM  that  leaye  their  Taliant  bones  in  France, 

Dying  like  men,  tbongfa  buried  in  your  duni^iiU, 

They  shall  be  fam'd ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them. 

And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven.  Act  IV.  Sc.  8. 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of 
some  dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance, 
which  Is  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perspicuous,  not 
'  {dx  fetched  nor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  this  rule 
makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always 
displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustrat- 
ing the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of 
*  this  kind,Cowley  abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  age,  seem 
to  have  considered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses 
between  objects  which  no  other  person  could  have  discovered;  anc^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires 
some' ingenuity  to  follow  them  out  and  comprehend  them.  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an  senigma ;  and  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Cicero's  rule  on  this  head:  ^Verecunda  debet  esse  translatio;  ut 
deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  non  irruisse,  atque  ut  voluntario  noa 
vi  venisse  videatur.'*  How  forced  and  obscure,  for  instance^  are  the 
fdlowing  verses  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  his  mistress: 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mtne  eome 
Into  tlie  self-same  room, 
Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within. 
Like  a  granado,  shot  into  a  magazine. 
Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes  and  torn  parta 
Ofboth  our  broken  hearts; 
Shall  out  ofboth  one  new  one  make; 
From  hers  th*  alloy,  from  mine  the  metal  take ; 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  flames  will  find 

But  little  leA  behind; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire, 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  the  fire. 

Ill  ihift  manner  he  addresses  sleep: 

In  Tain  thou  drowsy  god,  I  thee  invoke; 
Eor  thou,  who  dost  from  fumes  arise, 
Thou,  who  man*s  soul  dost  orershade. 


*  <*  Rvtry  metaphor  should  be  modest,  so  that  it  may  carry  the  appearcacr  o/SavMif 
kettt  led,  not  of  having  forced  itself  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  roont  H  ooctt 
piet :  taat  it  may  seem  to  have  come  thither  of  its  own  accord,  and  noi  by  cam 
■UttMt "  I>e  Oratore,  L.  iii.  c.  58 
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With  a  thkk  doiid  b/  yapoun  made ; 
Canst  hare  no  power  to  ihut  his  eyei , 

Whose  flame's  so  pore  that  U  sends  up  no  imoka,  ^ 

Tct  bow  do  tears  but  firom  some  vapours  risa ! 

Tears  that  be  winter  all  my  year; 
The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain, 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rmin, 

From  clouds  which  m  the  head  ^»peari 

But  all  my  too  much  mob^ore  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below.* 

Trite  and  common  resemblances  should  indeed  be  avoided  in  out 
metaphors.  To  be  new,  and  not  vulgar,  i«  a  beauty.  But  when 
they  are  fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying  too  far 
out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscurity, 
they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the 
French  call  it,  *  recherche :'  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  orna- 
ment, loses  its  whole  grace,  when  it  does  not  seem  natural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which  writers  sometimes 
use  for  a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the  expression, 
as  ii  toere.  This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis  i  and  metaphors, 
which  need  this  apology  of  an  as  it  were,  would,  generally,  have 
been  better  omitted.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the 
sciences,  especially  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  particular  profes- 
sions, are  almost  always  faulty  by  their  obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to^Jn  the  con- 
duct of  metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage together;  never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must 
be  understood  metaphorically,  part  literally;  which  always  produces 
a  most  disagreeable  confusion.  Instances  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quent, even  in  good  authors,  will  make  this  rule  and  the  reason  of 
it,  be  dearly  understood.  In  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odys- 
«y,  Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  departure  of  her  son  Tele- 
machus,  is  made  to  speak  thus  : 

Lott|^  to  ny  Joys  my  dearest  lord  is  Boat, 

His  country's  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boait; 

Now  from  my  fond  embrape  bv  tempests  torn. 

Our  other  column  of  the  state  is  borne, 

Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  oontentt  IV.  902. 

Here,  in  one  line,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  column;  and  in  the 
next,  be  returns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
adieu,  and  to  ask  consent  This  is  inconsistent  The  poet  should 
either  have  kept  himself  to  the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense ; 
or  if  he  figured  him  by  a  colimm,  he  riiould  have  ascribed  no- 
thing to  him,  but  what  belonged  to  it    He  was  not  at  liberty  to  as- 

•'See  an  excdtent  criUciam  on  tbia  sort  of  metaphysical  poetry,  in  Dr.  Johiisoo*s 

y-ifc»  of  Cowley. 

t  in  the  original,  there  if  no  allnsMm  to  a  column,  and  the  Metaphor  is  reguiartv 


Brd-xov,  ru  »xiec  tv^v  it«9*  'fixx^/it  »«#  ^irst  *A0^ 

*ABXia  W  f^^yH^t  ^  ip^MBtil^  Ms^a.  A.  784. 
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cribe  to  that  column  the  actions  and  [m>perties  of  a  man.  Such  un- 
natural mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct:  leaving  it  to  waver, 
in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  sense. 
Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  characters,  should  be  observed  by 
all  writers  who  deal  in  figures: 

SerretttT  mi  imwn, 
Qualifl  ab  incepto  procctterit,  et  tibi  ccnpiM. 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  tiie  king,  says, 

To  theo  the  wortd  its  prewnt  iKMnege  p*^, 
Tbeharfsst  eailj,  butnatuM'the  pi»U«. 

This,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kiod. 
It  is  plain  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  te  the  choice  of  en 
improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said. 

The  haiTtst  eavlf ,  bwt  mature  tht  erop  ; 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  f^hich  he  had  begun. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  literal 
word  pr€tisef  when  we  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the 
harvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  seDtenoe 
have  no  proper  correspondence  with  each  other :       # 

Hie  fcnreeit  early,  tmt  mttacn.  ttteprake. 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct  meta- 
phors; si^ch  as  that  on  a  hero:  ''In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  ot 
spring;  in  w«r>ihe  mountain  storm.'  Or  tiiis,  on  a  woman :  <  She 
was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty;  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride.'  They  afford,  however,  one  instance  of  the  fault  we  are 
now  censuring:  *Trothal  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock :  for  Fingal  stood  unmoved ;  broken,  they  roll- 
ed back  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  the 
king  pursued  their  fli^t'  At  the  beginning,  the  metaphor  is  very 
beautiful.  The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  the  waves  rolling  back 
broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  l^e  proper  and  eonsistent 
language  of  figure;  but,  in  ikie  end,  when  we  are  told,  'they 
did  not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued 
their  flight,'  the  literal  nAeaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the 
metaphor:  they  are,  at  one  and  the  same  iitne,  presented  to  us 
as  tomves  that  roll,  and  men  that  may  be  pursued  jisui  wounded  with 
a  spear.  If  it  be  Caulty  4o  jumble  together,  an  this  oxanner,  meta- 
pborical  and  plain  language,  it  is  still  more  so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  difierent  metaphors  -meet  on  one 
object  This  is  what  is  icaUed  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  the  grossest  abuses  of  this  figure;  such  as  Shakapeare's  expres- 
sion, ^  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This  makes  a  most 
ueoatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  imagination  entirely.  Quin- 
tilian  has  suflSciently  guarded  us  against  it  '  Id  imprimis  est  oii»- 
todiendum,  ut  quo  genei^e  coeperis  translationis,  hoe  finias.  Multt 
autcm  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumserunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  fini- 
unt;  quae  est  inconsequentia  rerum  fcedissima.'*    Observe,  for  in- 

*  «  We  mutt  be  panlculaily  attentive  to  end  with  the  same  kind  of  metaphor  wiui 
which  4wa  hgve  begim.  Some,  when  they  beg^'m  the  figure  with  a  tempest,  conclude  it 
with  a  conflagration ;  which  forms  a  shameftit  InconsitteiiCT. 
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bUnce,  what  an  iBeonsisteiit  group  of  objcete  is  brougbl  i0gether  by 
Shakspeare,  sn  the  following  paasace  oi  the  Tempest;  wp&kking  of 
persoas  recovering  their  judpnentyifter  the  eDehantme^  which  heU 
them  was  dissolved : 


"The  chftnn  dinolrM  apttee. 


And  as  the  m^nmg  bVmIm  vpoD  tht  oi^ht, 
Melting  the  darknesi,  to  their  rising  leniet 
Bcgfai  ID  cliaie  the  isncmnl  fonei  th«t  aaalb 
.reason.——— 


So  many  ill  sorted  things  are  liere  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see 
nothing  clearly;  the  morning  stealing  upon  the  darkneas,  and  at 
the  same  time  meUing  it;  the  senses  of  men  charing / ^^mes^  igno- 
nmi  fumetf  and  /umes-that  maniU*  So  Dgaia  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 


'hM  gifirknii, 


At  it  the  wio|*e<l  messenger  from  heaTtSi 

Unto  the  whSe  npturned  wondering  ejet  / 

Of  mortals,  that  lUl  back  lo  gaae  on  bin, 

When  be  bestrides  the  laa/  paofaif  dnom^ 

And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Here  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  mcHneBti  bestriding  the 
ekuds,  and  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  iosom  of  the  air 
too;  wliieh  forms  auch  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  imaginatiett  to  eompsebend  it 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakqieare,  sometimes  fall  into  ihis 
error  of  mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inac- 
curacy should  have  escaped  Mn  Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Italy ; 

I  bridle  in  my  struggling  mnse  vrith  pahi, 
That  kmgs  to  launch  into*  bolder  straki,* 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak 
of  launc/nngf  we  make  it  a  ship;  and  by  no  force  of  imagination ^ 
can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment;  bridled 
to  hinder  it  from  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  num- 
bers in  the  Spectator,  ^ays,  <  There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human 
nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.'  Ob- 
wrve  the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  together,  making 
*a  Tiew  extinguish,  and  extinguish  seeds.' 
Horace,  also,  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage: 

0rit  enim  fulgore  sno  qui  pittgwifat  artet 
Infra  se  positas*  ■      ' 


^  xiprmgravat.  He  dassles  who  bearsdown  with  his  weiglht ; 
makes  plainly  vn  inconsistent  mixture  of  raeta^oneal  ideaa 
Neither  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated : 

Ah !  quantft  laboras  m  Cbarybdii 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamro^? 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  waiter,  Cfaarybdis,  is  eaid  to  be  a  flame  not 
good  enough  for  this  young  man;  meaning»tiiat  he  was  unfortu- 
nate in  the  object  of  his  passion.    Flame  is,  indeed,  become  al- 

*  in  uiy  obserration  on  this  passage,  I  ftnd  that  1  bad  eelndded  ultfa  Dr.  JohiHMMi 
vlio  pavset  a  similar  censure  upon  it,  tn  bis  life  of  Additon. 
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most  a  literal  wqrd  for  the  passion  of  love :  but  as  it  still  retaioSi  in 
some  degree,  its  figurative  power,  it  should  never  have  been  used 
as  synonymous  with  water,  and  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  metaphor. 
When  Mr.  Pope  (Eloisa  to  Abclard)  says, 

'  All  then  U  full,  poisessing  and  possest, 
No  craving  void  left  aking  in  the  breast . 

A  void  may,  metaphorically,  be  said  to  crave :  but  can  a  viri  be  said 
ioake? 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  examining  the  propriety  of  meta- 
phors, when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  of  the  mixed  kind ; 
namely,  that  we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them, and  consi- 
der how  the  parts  would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figure  the  whole 
would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we 
should  become  sensible,  whether  inconsistent  circumstances  were 
mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image  thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those 
faulty  instances  I  have  now  been  giving;  or  whether  the  object  was, 
all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and  consistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sixth  place,  we 
should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  object  Suppos- 
ing each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be 
heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the 
following  passage  from  Horace : 

Motum  ex  MeteUo  coniule  cnricum, 
Bellique  causai,  et  ritia  et  modos, 

Luduraque  fortoDs^  gravMqua 

Principtun  amicitiat,  et  arma 
Nondum  ezpiati*  oncta  cnioriboi ; 
Periculosoe  plenum  opus  aleie 

Tractas,  et  incedis  per  iguet 

Suppositos  dueri  doloso.*  Lib.  B.  1. 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and  ob- 
scure; owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct  meta- 
phors are  crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty  of  Pollio's 
writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  First,  ^  Tractas  arma  uncta  cru- 
oribus  nondum  expiatis;'  next,  *  opus  plenum  periculosae  aleae  ^'  and 
then ;  ^  Incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  doloso  cineri.'  The  mind  has 
difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  so  many  di£ferent  viewst  given  it 
in  quick  succession,  of  the  same  object 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors  which  I  shall  add^  in 


• 


Of  warm  commotions,  wrathful  jan, 

The  growing  teed«  of  civQ  wan ; 

Of  double  fortune*!  cruel  garnet. 

The  tpacions  means,  the  prirate  aims. 
And  fatal  friendships,  of  the  guilty  giwty 
Alas!  how  fatal  to  the  Roman  statel 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdu'd, 

And  arms  with  Latian  blood  embra'd  ; 

Tet  unaton*d  (a  labour  vast ! 

Doubtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast !) 
Ton  treat  adventurous,  and  incantions  tread 
On  fires  with  faithless  embers  overspread.  TuAMmm 
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the  aeventh  place,  is,  that  they  be  not  too  far  pursued.  If  the  re- 
semblance, on  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and 
carried  into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  we  make  an  allegory  in- 
stead of  a  metaphor;  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  becomes  weary 
of  this  play  of  fancy ;  and  we  render  our  discourse  obscure.  This 
is  called  straining  a  metaphor.  Cowley  deala  in  this  to  excess;  and 
to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  intricacy  and  harsh- 
ness, in  his  figurative  language,  which  I  before  remarked.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  sometimes  guilty  of  pursuing  his  metaphors  too  &r. 
Fond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he 
had  hitupon  a  figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  to  part 
with  it  Thus,  in  his  advice  to  an  author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy 
or  meditation,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacua- 
tion {or  an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages, 
under  all  the  forms  '  of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  ofi* froth  and 
scum,  bodily  operation,  taking  physic,  curing  indigestion,  giving 
vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours ;'  till,  at  last,  the  idea 
becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young,  also,  often  trespasses  in  the  same 
way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer,  in  figurative  language,  is 
f;reat,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modern, 
had  a  stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in 
figures  of  every  kind.  His  metaphors  are  often  new,  and  often  na- 
tural and  beautiful.  But  his  imagination  was  strong  and  rich, 
rather  than  delicate  and  correct  Hence,  in  his^  Night  Thoughts, 
there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardness  in  his  style.  The  meta- 
phors are  frequently  too  bold,  and  frequently  too  far  pursued;  the 
reader  is  dashed,  rather  than  enlightened;  and  kept  constantly 
on  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  the  author.  We  may  observe,  for 
iostance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out : 

Tb J  thoaglits  are  Tagabond  ;  aU  outward  bound. 
Midst  Mnds,and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleasure; 
if  gain'd,  dear  bought :  and  better  miss'd  than  gained. 
Fancj  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 
Thy  cargo  brings  ;  and  pestilence  the  prize  ; 
Then  such  the  Uiirst,  insatiable  thirst, 
By  food  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more, 
Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tir*d. 

Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says,  it  should 

Walk  thoaghtful  on  the  sflent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  Tast  ocean,  it  must  saO  so  soon ; 
And  put  good  works  on  board  (  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  'walk  thoughtful 
on  the  silent,'  du%  but  when  he  continues  the  metaphor,  *  to  putting 
good  workson  board,  and  waiting  the  wind,'  it  plainly  becomes  strain- 
ed, and  sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  I  know  none 
so  happy  in  his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  strong  as  Dr.  Young's ;  but  far  more  chaste 
and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural  grace  and  ease,  always  distinguish 
hifl  figures.    They  are  neitlier  harsh  nor  strained :  they  never  appeal 
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to  have  been  studied  or  sought  after :  but  seem  to  rise  of  their  own 
accord  from  the  subject,  and  constantly  embellish  it 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that  should 
^vern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required  particular 
lUastratiofi*     I  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  allegory. 

An  allegc^ry  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor ;  as  it  is 
the  repi^sentation  of  some  one  thing  by  another  that  resembles  it, 
and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it  Thus,  in  Prior^s  Henry  and  Em- 
ma, Emma,  in  the  following  allegorical  manner,  describe^  her  con- 
stMicy  to  Henry : 

*  Pid  I  l^ut  parpoM  to  embarii  with  tliee 

On  the  tmooth  surface  of  a  laouner's  sea, 
WhUe  gentle  sephyn  play  with  prosperoot  gaiety 
And  fortune's  faTour  fiUs  the  swelling  tails ; 
But  woul4  ibrsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shoroi 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 

We  may  take  also  from  the  scriptures  a  yery  fine  example  of  an 
allegory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is  supported  throu^- 
out  with  great  correctness  and  beauty  ;  ^  Thou  ha^  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
it  filled  the  land*  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it ; 
and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out 
her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river.  Why  hast 
thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way 
do  pluck  her !  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it  Return,  we  beseech  thee, 
0  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this 
vine !'  Here  there  is  no  circumstance,  (except,  perhaps,  one  phrase 
at  the  beginning,  ^  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen')  that  does  not 
strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  quadrates 
happily  with  the  Jewish  state  represented  by  this  figure.  This  is  the 
first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  allegory,  that  the 
figurative  and  the  literal  meaning  be  not  misled  inconsistently  toge- 
ther. For  instance,  instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the 
boar  from  the  wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  field, 
had  the  Psalmist  said,  it  was  afflicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by 
enemies,  (which  is  the  real  meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  al- 
legory, and  produced  the  same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples 
in  metaphors,  when  the  figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and 
i  imbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  meta- 
phors, may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  adcount  of  the  affinity 
they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  difference  between 
them,  besides  the  on^e  being  short  and  the  other  being  prolonged,!^, 
that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connect- 
ed with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say 
'Achilles  was  a  lion ;'  an  'able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state/ 
My  lion  and  my  pillar  arc  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of 
Achilles  and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them:  but  an  allegory  is, 
or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected  with  the  literal  mean  - 
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mg ;  the  interpretation  not  so  dirtMsdy  pointed  out,  but  left  to  onr 

own  reflection. 

AUegpories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instructions  in 
ancient  times ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables,  are  no  other  than 
all^ories ;  where,  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inani* 
mate  objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  fjgured  ;  and  what  we  call 
the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An 
aenigma,  or  riddle,  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ;  one  thinff  represent- 
ed or  imagined  by  another ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  unaer  so  many 
circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not 
intended,  it  is  always  a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meal- 
ing should  be  easily  seen  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it. 
However,  the  proper*  mixture  of  light,  and  shade  in  such  composi- 
tions, the  exact  adjustment  of  all  tbe  figurative  ciicumstances  with 
the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  to6  bare  and  open, 
nor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an  af- 
fair of  great  nicety ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  atten- 
tion, than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we 
have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily  executed. 
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After  the  pre uminaiy  observations 
made  relating  to  figurative  language 
ID  generaJ,  of  what  does  our  author 
eaooe  to  treat?  With  which  does  he 
begin;  and  on  what  is  it  founded? 
Hence,  of  it,  what  is  obeerved?  How 
B  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Of  the  com- 
parison betwixt  the  minisler  and  a  pil- 
lar, what  is  remarked  ?  This,  therefore, 
k  what ;  and  how  does  it  affect  the  fan- 
cy ?  Of  the  mind,  when  thus  employed, 
what  is  observed  ?  At  what,  therefore, 
need  we  not  be  surprised;  and  what 
remark  IbUows  ?  How  is  this  illustrated, 
from  the  words  here  casuaUy  emplov- 
ed  ?  Why  is  the  metaphor  commonly 
ranked  among  tropes,   or  figures  of 
thought?  But  provided  the  nature  of  it 
be  well  understood,  what  matters  but 
little;  and  to  what  has  our  author  con- 
fined it  ?  In  what  sense,  however,  is 
the  word  metaphor  sometimes  used? 
From  what  example  is  this  illustrated ; 
and  of  it,  what  U  observed  ?  How  does 
Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  use  metaphor  ? 
But  to  tax  him  with  what,  would  be 
unjust;    aiid   why?    Now,   however, 
fnacc 


what  i^ 


juratc?   To  what  does 


metaphor  more  nearly  approach  than 
any  other  figure ;  and  what  is  its  pecu- 
liar efiect?  In  order  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect, what  is  requurea;  and  why? 
What,  therefore,  is  necessary?  Butber 
fore  entering  on  these,  what  does  our 
author  propose  to  do;  and  why? 
Whence  is  the  instance  taken?  Ke- 
peatit  Of  ity'  what  is  observed?  On 
this  passage,  what  two  remarks  are 
made?  By  what  arrangement  would 
the  sentiment  have  been  enfeebled? 
Having  mentroned  with  applause  this 
instance  from  Lord  Bolingnroke,  what' 
does  our  author  think  it  incumbent  on 
him  here  to  notice  ?  Of  his  writings, 
what  is  our  author's  opinion?  What 
merit  have  his  political  writings  ?  Of 
his  philosophical  works,  what  is  ob 
served  ?  Or  what  is  this  author  an  un- 
happy instance  ?  Returning  from  tiiis 
digression,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed? What  is  the  first?  Of  this  di- 
rection, what  is  observed  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  What  must  we  remember? 
What  remark  follows?  Of  the  exces- 
sive employment  of  th^m,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Wha^  air  does  it  give  to  com- 
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position ;  and  how  does  this  appear  1  As 
the  affectation  and  parade  of  ornament 
detract  as  much  from  an  author  as  they 
do  from  a  man,  what  follows?  What 
u»  most  unnatural  ?  For  what  do  we  re- 
spectively look,  when  he  feasonti,  when 
he  describes,  or  when  he  relates  ?  What 
is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  compo- 
sition ?  What  does  this  give  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  a  right  disposition  of  the 
shade?  What  says  Cicero  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  By  whom  wiould  tliis  admonition 
be  attended  to  ?  What  does  the  second 
rule  given,  respect?  How  extensive  is 
the  Beld  of  figurative  language? 
What  objects  may  be  introduced  mto 
figures  with  propribtv  ?  But  of  what 
roust  we  beware ;  iad  even  when  ?  In 
what  subjects  is  it  an  unpardonable 
fault  to  mtroduce  mean  and  vulgar 
metaphors  ?  What  do  we  find  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean 
Swill's  works  ?  Authors  of  what  cha- 
racter, have  fallen  into  this  error? 
What  instemce  is  given  ?  Of  Shaks- 
peare,  what  is  here  observed  ?  What 
example  is  given  fmm  his  Henry  V.  ? 
In  the  third  place,  about  what  should 
particular  care  be  taken  ?  The  trans- 
greasioD  of  this  rule,  makes  what ;  and 
what  &  said  of  them?  Who  abounds  with 
metaphors  of  this  kind  ?  What  did  he, 
and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  a^e,  seem 
to  consider  the  perfection  of  wit  ?  Thb 
'makes  a  metaphor  resemble  what; 
and  is  the  reverse  of  what  rule  ?  Re- 
peat the  following  verses  from  Cowley, 
m  which  he  is  speaking  of  his  mis- 
tress; and  also  his  address  to  sleep. 
What  should  be  avoided  in  our  meta- 
phors? What  is  a  beauty?  When 
nave  metaphors  the  disadvantage  of 
appearing  laboured;  and  when  do 
they  lose  their  whole  grace?  A^liat 
pahative  do  writers  tK^metimes  use  for 
a  harsh  metaphor ;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What  metaphors  are  almost  al- 
ways faulty  by  their  obscurity  ? 

In  the  fourth  place,  what  must  be 
carefully  attended  to?  What  ooes  a 
violation  of  this  direction  always  pro- 
duce ?  What  will  make  this  rule,  and 
the  reason  of  it,  clearly  understood? 
What  is  the  first  one  given  ?  Here,  in 
one  line,  her  son  is  made  to  appear  like 
what ;  and  what  does  he  return  to  be 
'n  the  next  ?  To  what  should  the  poet 
have  kept  himself?  To  do  what  was 
he  not  at  liberty;  and  why?  Of  the 


rule  which  Horace  applies  to  charac- 
ters, what  is  observed  ?  Repeat  it ;  and 
also  Mr.  Pope's  lines  addressed  to  the 
King?  Of  tne  latter,  what  is  observed? 
What  is  said  of  the  works  of  Oasian  ? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  do 
they,  however,  afford ;  and  what  is  it  ? 
Of  the  metaphor  in  this  passage,  what 
is  observed  *  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble 
together  metaphorical  and  plam  lan- 
guage, what,  in  the  fiflh  place,  is  still 
more  so  ?  What  is  this  called ;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  What  instance  is 
given  ?  What  does  this  make  ?  What 
says  Quintilian  on  this  subject  ?  What 
example  is  given   from  Shakspeare's 
Tempest;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed? 
What  one  is  given  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ?  Here,  how  is  the  angel  repre- 
sented ?  What  inaccuracy  of  the  same 
kind  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison ;  and 
what  is  observed  of  it  ?  What  does  the 
same  author,  in  one*  of  his  numbers  ci 
the  Spectator,  say ;  and  of  it,  what  ia 
observed  ?  In  what  passages  is  Horace 
also  incorrect;   and  what  is  said  (A 
them  ?  What  illustratkm  of  this  rule  is 
given  from  Mr.  Pope  ?  What  good  rule 
has  been  given  for  examining  the  pn>- 
prici>'  of  &  metaphor?  By  this  mean^, 
of  what  should  we  become  sensible  ? 
As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed, 
80,  in  the  sixth  place,  what  should  we 
avoid  ?  How  may  they  produce  a  con- 
fusion of  the  same  kind  with  the  mix- 
ed metaphor  ?  By  what  passaxre  from 
Horace  may  we   judge  of  this?  To 
V  bat  is  the  harshness  ind  obscurity  of 
this  passage  owing  ?  What  are  they  ? 
In  what  does  the  mind  here  find  diffi- 
culty? What  is  the  only  other  rule 
which  is  to  be  given  concerning  meta- 
phors? How  snail  we  weary  the  fan- 
cy, and  render  our  discourse  obscure  ? 
Wliat  is  this  called?  To  what  is  this 
error   in    Cowley  owing?    Of   Lord 
Shaflesbury,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
illustratbn  is  given?  Of  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Young   in   figurative   language, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Of  his  metaphorB, 
and  of  his  imagination,  what  is  oH- 
served  ?  Hence,  in  his  Night  Tlioughts, 
what  prevails?  What  is  said  of  the 
metapnors?  In  the  fbllowingmetapbor, 
what  may  we   oboerve?    Repeat    H. 
Speaking  of  old  age,  what  does  he  say. 
and  what  is  remarked  of  this  passage  ? 
How  does  Mr.  Addison,  in  metaphori- 
cal   language,    compare  with   othet 
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Kngtiih  anthoni  t  How  does  his  imagi- 
oataoQcompare  with  that  of  Dr.  Youn^? 
What  always  distinguish  his  fibres? 
Of  what  has  our  author  now  treated 
fully;  and,  as  a  part  of  style,  what  is 
obserred  of  it?  How  may  an  allegory 
be  regarded ;  and  why  ?  "What  exam- 

^is  given  fiom  jPrior?  "What  very 
example  of  this  figure  may  we 
take  from  scmyture?  Here,  what  is 
not  foond?  What  is  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal reqoBite  in  the  conduct  of  an  al- 
legory? How kthis illustrated?  What 
nues  may  be  applied  to  allc^ries? 
What  is  the  only  material  difference 
between  them?  What  illustration  is 
given?  How  does  it  appear  that  alle- 
izaries  were  a  fitvoarite  method  of  de- 
nvenoff  instructions  in  ancient  times? 
What  B  an  snigma.  or  riddle  ?  Where 
a  riddle  is  cot  intenaed,  what  follows  ? 
What  has  ever  been  an  affair  of  great 
nieecy ;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
Where  have  we  examples  of  allego- 
very  happily  executed  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Metaphor. 

A.  The  metaphor  and  the  conipari* 
son  contrasted. 

B.  The  peculiar  properties  of  tlie 
metaphor. 

c.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of  metaphora 

CL  They  should  be  suited  to  the 
subject. 

&.  They  should  be  drawn  from  ob- 
jects of  dignity. 

c.  The  resemblance  should  be  clear 
and  perppicuous. 

d  Metaphorical  cmd  plain  lan- 
guage should  not  be  jumbled  to- 
gether. 

e.  Two  metaphors  should  not 
meet  on  the  same  object 

f.  They  should  not  be  crowded  to* 
gether  on  the  same  object. 

/f.  They  should  not  be  too  far  pur- 
sued. 

2.  Allegory. 

A.  Its  nature. 

B.  Fables  and  lenigmas. 


LECTURE  XTI. 


HYPERBOLE.— PERSONIFICATION.— APOSTROPHE. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat,  is  called  hyper* 
bde,  or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond 
ks  natural  bounds.  It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope, 
and  sometimes  as  a  figure  of  thought :  and  here,  indeed,  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  ot 
any  importance  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  sub- 
tilties,  m  order  to  keep  them  distinct.  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or 
%ure,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech  which  hath  some  foun- 
dation m  nature.  For  in  aU  languages,  even  in  common  convereation, 
hyperbolical  expressions  very  frequently  occur :  as  swift  as  the  wind ; 
as  white  as  the  snow ;  and  the  like :  and  our  common  forms  of  com- 
pliment are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any 
thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the  greatest 
or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always  a  tendency  to 
gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying  it  to 
excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  people 
who  speak  it  Hence,  young  people  deal  always  much  in  hyper- 
boles. Hence,  the  language  ot  the  orientals  was  far  more  hyperbo- 
lical than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  it 
you  please,  of  more  correct  imagination*     Hence,  among  all*  wri'^ 
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ten  in  early  times,  and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  ex 
pect  this  figure  io  abound.     Greater  experience,  and  more  cnltivat* 
ed  society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  chasten  the  man* 
ner  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed 
in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an  instant  we 
make  the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to 
their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual 
in  the  form  of  a  hyperbolical  expression,  it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of 
speech  which  draws  our  attention:  and- here  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that,  unless  the  reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  dis- 
poses it  to  rise  and  swell  along  with  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he 
is  always  hurt  and  offended  by  it  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force 
is  put  upon  him;  he  is  required  to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when 
he  feels  no  indlination  to  make  any  such  effort  Hence  the  hyper- 
bole is  a  figure  of  difficult  management ;  and  ought  neither  to  be 
frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  un 
doubtedly  proper ;  being,  as  was  before  observed,  the  natural  style 
of  a  sprightly  and  heated  imagination;  but  when  h3*pcrboles  are  un- 
seasonable, or  too  frequent,  they  render  a  composition  frigid  and 
unaffecting.  They  are  the  resource  of  an -author  of  feeble  imagiaa 
tion ;  of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want  imtive  dignity  in 
themselves,  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  show  by  i!escribing  them 
simply,  and  in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
rest  upon  tumid  and  exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  employed  in  des- 
cription, or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  The 
best  by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion :  for  if  the 
imagination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond  their  na- 
tural proportion,  passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  vastly  strongei 
degree;  and  therefore  not  only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures,  but 
very  often  renders  them  natural  and  just  All  passions,  without  ex- 
ception, love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief, 
throw  the  mind  into  confusion,  a^ravate  their  objects,  and  of  course, 
prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  following^^ntiments  of  Sa* 
tan  in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain  nothinf^ 
but  what  is  natural  and  proper;  exhibiting-  the  picture  of  a  mind 
agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Me,  misenble!  which  wiy  thall  I  flt 

InSnite  wrath,  andinfinitB  despafarf 

Which  way  I  fljr  U  hell,  myself  am  heQ , 

And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep 

Still  thre«t*Bhi^  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  hell  I  suller  seems  a  hearen.  &  ■▼.  1. 79 

In  simple  description,  though  hyperboles  are  not  excluded,  yet 
they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  prepara- 
tion, in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the  object 
described  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the  fancy- 
strongly,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds;  something  vasU 
surpnsiiifi^,  and  new;  or  the  writer's  art  must  be  exerted  in  heating 
fancy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think  highly  of  the  object 
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which  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  is  describing  an 
earthqaake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  brought  us  into  the  midst  of 
a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  displeasure.  But 
when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  disgusted  with  such  wild  exaggeration  as  the  following,  in  one  of 
our  dramatic  poets ; 

I  found  her  on  the  floor 
In  mil  the  itorm  of  grief|  yet  besntiful ; 
Pouring  forth  tears  at  tuch  a  lavish  rate, 
That  were  the  world  on  fire,  thej  might  have  drown'd 
The  wrath  of  Heavei^  and  qaench'd  the  mighty  mm.  Lu 

This  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself  who  was  under  the 
distracting  agitations  oP  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyperbolize 
strongly;  but  th^  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an 
equal  liberty ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to  ut- 
ter the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  other  speaks  only  the  language  of 
description,  which  is  always,  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on 
a  lower  tone:  a  distinction,  which,  however  obvious,  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole,  supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may  be 
safely  carried  without  overstretching  it;  what  is  the  proper  measure 
and  boundary  of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine  th'e 
point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become  extravagant  Lucan 
may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to  be  excessive  in  his  hyperboles. 
Among  the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Empe- 
rors, it  had  become  fashionable  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  hea- 
vens they  would  choose  for  their  habitation,  after  they  should  have 
become  gods  ?  Virgil  had  already  carried  this  su£Sciently  far  in  his 
address  to  Augustus. 

TIM  brachia  contrahit  hugtni 
Scorpios,  et  C<bU  justft  plus  parte  relinqoh.* 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  predeces* 
sors,  in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not 
to  choose  his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy 
just  ^e  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  his  weight  should  overset  die  universe : 

Sed  neque  in  Arctoo  sedem  tiln  le^ris  orbe, 

Nee  polns  adTersi  calidos  qua  mergitor  Auatrf ; 

^tfaeru  immensi  partem  si  presserii  unam 

Sentiet  axis  onus.    Librati  pondera  Catli 

Orbe  tene  medio.f  Pbabs.  L  69. 


*  'The  Scorpion,  ready  to  leceire  thy  laws, 

Tidds  half  his  re^n,  and  contracts  hit  paws.'  DaTrxv. 

'« < But  oh!  whaterer  be  thj  Godhead  great, 

Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat } 

Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frosen  bear  to  shine, 

Ner  where  the  suhry  southern  stars  dedSne. 

PKss  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  s|A«re, 

Hard  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ; 

8ooa  would  the  axis  feel  th'  unusual  load, 

And,  groanfaig,  bend  beneath  th'  incumbent  Qod  | 

Ote  &  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thou  rise, 

Aad  with  a  just er  balance  fix  the  skici.  Bo  wa 
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Such  thoughts  as  these,  are  what  the  French  callot//r^j,  and  always 
proceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and  African 
writers,  as  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustin,ai*e  remarked  for  beingfond 
of  tliem.     As  in  that  Epitaph  on  Charles  V.  by  a  Spanish  writer: 

Pro  tumulo  ponas  orbcm,  pro  te^^iiiic  cotsluini 
Sidera  pro  fHcibus,  pro  lacryinis  inaria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness;  but  whei*ever 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can  be  no  true 
beauty.  Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  res- 
pect;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  extrava- 
g.nt  hyperbolical  turn ;  such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcairn's,  upon 
oUand's  being  gained  from  the  ocean ;    • 

Tellurem  fccere  Dii ;  gua  littora  Belps; 
Immensceque  mulis  opui  utrumque  fuit; 

Dii  vacuo  uparsat  gioinerartint  vthere  terru, 
Nil  ibi  quod  open  post  it  ol>esse  fuit. 
At  Belg'is  inaria  et  cofli,  naturaqiie  renim 

Obstitit;  obstanteshi  domu6re  Deos. 

So  much  for  the  hyperbole.  We^  proceed  now  to  tliose  figures  which 
liealtogether  in  the  thought;  where  the  words  are  takenin  their  com- 
mon and  literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  fir^t  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  personifi- 
cation, or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inan- 
imate objects.  The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia;  but  as 
personification  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  allied  to  our  bwn 
language,  it  will  be  better  to  use  this  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  founda- 
tion is  laid  (leep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  considered 
abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost  boldness, 
and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  For  what  can 
seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to 
speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  were 
living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  sensation, 
afifections  and  actions?  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  more  than 
childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish.  In  fact, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different.  No  sucli  ridiculous  effect  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very 
uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order  to  make  us  relish 
it  All  poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds 
with  iL  From  prose,  it  is  far  from  being  excluded ;  nay,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  very  frequent  approaches^re  made  to  it.  When 
we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,  or  the  earth  smiles  with  plenty  i 
when  we  speak  of  ambition's  being  restless  j  or  a  disease  being  deceit^ 
fxdy  such  expressions  show  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  ac- 
commodate the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  in- 
animate, or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  proneness 
in  human  natui*e  to  animate  all  objects.  Whether  this  arises  from  a 
sort  of  assimilating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  reseni 
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blance  of  ourselves  over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever  other 
caase  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost  ev^ry  emotion,  which  in  the 
least  agitates  the  mind,  bestows  upon  iu  ^bject  a  momentary  idea 
of  life.  Let  a  man  by  an  unwary  step,  sprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his 
foot  upon  a  stone,  and  in  the  ruffled,  discomposed  moment,  he  will 
sometimes  feel  himself  disposed  to  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or 
to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  an 
injury.  If  one  ha^  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of  objects 
which  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a 
house  where  he  has  passed  many  agreeable  years ;  or  to  fields,  and 
trees,  and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the 
greatest  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially 
if  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  hfe  can  scarce  avoid 
having  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old 
ijriends.  They  seem  endowed  with  life.  They  become  objects  of 
his  affection ;  and  in  the  moment  of  his  parting  it  scarcely  seems 
absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a 
formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life,  which  is  made  upon  us  by 
the  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that 
I  doubt  not,  in  the  leasl^  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multi* 
plication  of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dryads 
and  Naiads,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river,  among 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  easily  arose 
from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objects  had 
often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  at- 
tribute to  them  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius 
which  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to 
tbem.  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  some- 
what to  rest  upon  with  more  stability  ;  and  when  belief  coincided 
so  much  with  imagination,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it 

From  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  personification  ipakes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  compositions, 
where  imagination  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innumerable 
occasions,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination  and  passion,  and 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  ana  examined  with  peculiar 
care.  There  are  three  different  degrees  of  this  figure ;  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish,  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use.  The  first  is,  when  ^ome  of  the  properties  or 
qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  ,to  inanimate  objects ;  the 
second,  when  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like 
such  as  have  life ;  and  the  third,  when  they  are  represented  either 
as  speaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure,  consists  in  ascribing 
to  inanimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  Where 
this  is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and 
by  way  of  an  epithet  added  to  Uie  object,  as,  "  a  raging  storm,  a 
(leceitiul  diseasg;  a  cruel  disaster,''  &c.  it  raises  the  style  so  little, 
that  the  humbjlst  discourse  will  admit  it  without  any  force.  ThiS| 
2C    '^ 
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indeed,  is  such  an  obscure  degree  of  personification,  that  one  may 
doubt  whether  it  deserves  the  name,  and  might  not  be  classed  with 
simple  metaphors,  which  escape  in  a  manner  unnoticed.  Happily 
employed,  however,  it  sometimes  adds  beauty  and  ^rightliness  to 
an  expression ;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

Aut  conjurato  descendens  Daciu  ab  Iitro.  Oear.  II.  474. 

Where  the  personal  epi  thet,  conjurato j  applied  to  the  river  IstrOj  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  tue  person,  thus : 

Aut  coDJpratai  detcendent  Daciu  ab  Ittro. 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  difierence  between 
these  two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  figure  is,  when  we  introduce  inanimate 
objects  acting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  i  ise  a  step  high* 
er,  and  the  personification  becomes  sensible.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  action,  which  we  attribute  to  those  insiuimate  objects, 
and  the  particularity  with  which  we  describe  it,  such  is  the  strength 
of  the  figure.  When  pursued  to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to 
studied  harangues,  to  highly  figured  and  eloquent  discourse ;  when 
slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  subjects  of  less  elevation. 
Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is 
lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words :  '  Aliquando  nobis 
gladius  ad  occidendum  hominem  ad  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus.'  (Orat. 
pro  Milone. )  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  personified, 
as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  putting  one  to 
death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  e^en 
into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cooKreasoning;  and  provided  they 
be  easy  and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  fre- 
nuent  returns  of  them,  they  have  a  good  efiect  on  style,  and  render 
It  both  strong  and  lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantafb,e  in  the  use  of 
this  figure.     As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are 
masculine  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  fe- 
male creatures  ;  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  ii^animaie  object,  or  ab- 
stract idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pronoun  it,  usinc  the  personal 
pronouns,  he  or  sfie^  we  pihesently  raise  the  style,  am]  begin  personi- 
fication.    In  solemn  discourse,  Uiis  may  often  be  dor.e  to  good  par* 
pose,  when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any 
such  object  of  dignity.     I  shall  give  a  remarkably  fine  example, 
from  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock's,  where  we  shal   ^ee  natural  re 
ligion  beautifully  personified,  and  be  able  to  judge  ironi  it,  of  the 
spirit  and  grace  which  this  figure,  when  well  conduc  .ed,  bestows  on 
a  discourse.     I  must  take  notice,  at  the  same  time,  ihat  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  ele 
vation,  will  admit,  and  therefore  suited  only  to  com .  ositions  vvHere 
the  great  efibrts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.     The  at  ;hor  is  compar- 
ing together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet;  *  Go,*  says  ♦  e,  *  to  your  na 
tural  religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  dj^f  iples,  arrayed 
in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spt  is  of  thousands 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.     Show  her  the  cit    *:  which  Ke 
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m  flamesy  the  coantries  whieh  he  riavaged  and  destroyed,  and  the 
miaerable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has 
viewed  him  in  this  scene^  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber;  his  concubines  and  his  wives ;  and  let  her  hear 
him  allege  revelation,  and  a  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  adulte- 
ry and  lust  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men. 
Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mounted  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry 
her  to  bistable,  to  viewhis  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse. 
Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
idiich  he  endured  the  scofis  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead 
her  to  his  cross  ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear 
hi8lastprayerforhispersectttors;J^a/^ybr^Ve/Atfm,ybrMeyAn^ 
not  what  they  do  !  When  natural  religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask 
her  whieh  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  cen- 
turion, who  attended  at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  and  said, 
Truhfj  this  man  was  the  Son  of  OodJ*  This  is  more  than  elegant ; 
it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  ngui*e 
rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before,  was  only 
a  ^lectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.  It 
has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  disi» 
course,  where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  English  sermons  what- 
ever, afford  us  many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should  oftener  have  re- 
course to  them  for  instances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry,  personifications  of 
this  kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  soul 
of  it.  We  expect  to  find  everything  animated  in  the  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly,  Homer,  the  father  and. 
prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  fieure.  War, 
peace,  darts,  spears,  towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  alive  in  his 
writings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  No 
personification,  in  any  author,  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a 
more  proper  occasion,  than  the  following  of  Muton's,  on  occasion  of 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  sajring,  her  rash  hand,  in  eril  hour 

Forth  reachmg  to  the  fruit,  she  pltaek*d,  she  ate ; 

Barth  feit  the  wound  ;  and  nature  from  her  seat 

Sigfaingy  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  wo 

l^at  au  was  lost.—  iz.  780. 

All  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,*  poverty,  riches,  youth,  old 
age,  all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  con- 
tentment, are  capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  great  pro* 
priety.  Of  this  we  meet  with  frequent  examples  in  Milton's  Allegro 
and  Fenseroso,  Parnell's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thomson' s  Seasons, 
and  all  the  good  poets:  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to.  set  any  bounds  to 
peraonifications  of  this  kind,  in  poetry. 


*  Btsbop  Sherloch*s  Sermons,  Vol  I   Btsc  ix 
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One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry,  is,  to  find 
ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see  every  thing 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces 
us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  interests  us,  even  in  inanimate 
objects,  by  forming  a  connexion  between  them  and  us,  through  that 
sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage  of  Thomson's  Summer,  wherein  ihe  life 
Which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when  describing  the  effects 
of  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncommonly  gay  and  interest- 
ing: 

But  yonder  comes  the  pQwerfiil  lung  of  day 
Rejoicing  in  the  east    The  lessening  cloud. 
The  kindlmg  asore,  and  the  moantain's  brow, 
Tipt  with  ethereal  g^old,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  g^lad. ^— 

——By  thee  refin'd, 

In  brisker  measures,  the  relaoent  stream 

Frisks  o'er  the  meaid.    The  precipice  abrupt, 

Projecting  horror  on  the  blackenM  flood. 

Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys,  * 

Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds^ 

Rude  ruins  glitter :  and  the  briny  deep. 

Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top  « 

Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  wave, 

A  glance  eztensire  as  the  day 

The  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton  : 

-: To  the  nuptial  bower 

f  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom.    All  heaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour, 
Shed  their  seiectest  influence.    The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulations,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub. 
Disporting. 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be  mention* 
ed,  when  inanimate  obj'ects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and 
acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  them.  This,  though  on  several  occasions  far  from 
being  unnatural,  is,  however,  more  difficult  in  the  execution,  than  the 
other  kinds  of  personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all 
rhetorical  figures ;  it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  attempted,  unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably 
heated  and  agitated.  A  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate 
thing,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can  be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  co<3  description,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  the  or- 
dinary train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  and  have 
departed  considerably  from  its  common  track  of  thought,  before  it 
can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible  object,  as  to 
conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  return  to  us.  All 
strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  figure ,  not  on- 
ly love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even  those  which  are  seemingly 
more  dispiriting,  sich  ai,  grief^  remorse^  and  melancholy.     For  all 
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passions  struggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will, 
rather  than  Be  silent,  pour  themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and 
the  most  insensible  things;  especially  if  these  be  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into 
this  agitation.  Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allow- 
ed to  the  language  of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many*  beautiful 
examples  of  this  figure.  Milton  afibrds  us  ap  extremely  fine  one, 
in  that  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  Paradise, 
just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it 

Oh !  unexpected  strokey  wone  th&o  of  death  ! 

Most  1  thiu  leave  thee,  Paradise!  thus  leare 

Thee,  natiTe  soil,  these  happy  walks,  and  shades, 

Ftt  haunt  of  gods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  daj, 

Which  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers ! 

That  nerer  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  Tisitation  and  my  last 

At  ev*n,  which  I  bred  up  witli  tender  hand. 

From  your  first  opening  buds,  and  gare  you  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Toor  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  ?  Book  II.  1. 208. 

This  is  altogether  the  lan^age  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion. 
It  is  observable,  that  aH  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the 
use  of  this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in  Sopho- 
cles, pours  out  tc  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst  the  excess 
of  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it*  And 
there  are  frequent  examples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of 
persons  when  just  about  to  sufier  death,  taking  a  passionate  fare- 
well of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other  sensible  objects  around 
them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  per- 
sonification. The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when 
prompted  by  strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion 
b^ns  to  flag.  It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments,  which  can  only 
find  place  in  the  most  warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition ;  and 
there,  too,  must  be  employed  with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way, 
but  such  as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper 
figure  ID  this  elevation  to  which  we  raise  it  The  observance  of 
this  rale  is  required,  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  personification ; 
but  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified  object 
To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  address 
thedothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and  degrading  ideas.   So 

9s|fliV  o^Mfy,  m  tta/raffmyts  i^nr^eti 
Vmiv  raS''  i  yti^  ttxxop  ^4/  •t»  xtym' 

O  moaotains,  rivers,  rocks,  and  sarage  herds. 
To  yqn  I  speak !  to  you  alone  I  now 
*  Most  breathe  mj  sorrows !  you  are  wont  to  hear 
'  My  sad  complaints,  and  1  will  tell  you  all 
^  '  TUht  I  have  saffnred  flrom  Achilles'  son !'  FBamoa 
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also,  ..addressing  the  several  parts  of  one's  body,  as  if  they  were 
animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passion.  For  this  rear 
son,  I  must  condenm  the  following  passage,  in  a  very  beautiful  poem 
of  Mr.  Pope's,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Dear  fatal  name !  rest  erer  nnrsfml'd, 
Nor  pasi  these  lips  in  holj  silence  sealed. 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  dose  disguisei 
Where,  mix'd  with  God's,  his  lov*d  idea  lies ; 
Oh!  write  it  not,  my  hanfl ! — ^his  name  appears 
Already  written : — Blot  it  out,  my  tears  1 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  personi- 
fied; and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to;  let  us  con- 
sider with  what  propriety.     The  first  is  the  name  of  Abelard : '  Dear 
fatal  name !  rest  ever,'  &c.    To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be 
made ;   for,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often  stands  for  the  person 
himself,  and  suggests  the  same  ideas,  it  can  bear  this  personification 
with  sufficient  dignity.    Next,  Eloisa  speaks  to  herself,  and  personi- 
fies her  heart  for  this  purpose :  ^  Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that 
close,'  &c.    As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part  of  the  human  frame,  and 
is  often  put  for  the  mind,  or  affections,  this  also  may  pass  wiUiout 
blame.  But,  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand,  and  tells  her 
hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  a  persoui- 
fied  hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion ;  and  the  figure 
becomes  AtiU  worse,  when,  in  the  last  {dace,  she  exhorts  her  tears 
to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written;  ^Oh!  write  it  not,'  &c* 
There  is^  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  aunests;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to 
the  tenderness  which  ^eathes  through  the  rest  of  that  excellent 
poem. 

In  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  still 
greater  moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  liberty  is  not  allowed 
to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.  The  same  assistances  cannot 
be  obtained  for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  and  the  glow  of  style.  However,  addresses  to  inanimate 
objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose;  but  have  their  place  only  in 
the  higher  species  of  oratory.  A  public  speaker  may,  on  some  oc- 
casions, very  properly  address  reheion  or  virtue;  or  his  native 
country,  or  some  city  or  province,  wnich  has  suffered  perhaps  great 
calamities,  or  been  die  scene  of  some  memorable  action.  But  we 
must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  among  the  highest  efforts 
of  eloquence,  they  should  never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of 
more  llian  oixlinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  of 
moving  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at.  Of 
all  frigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable 
attempts  sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification,  es- 
pecially if  they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or  speaker 
toiling  and  labouring  to  express  the  language  of  some  passion, 
which  he  neither  feels  himself,  nor  can  make  us  feel.  We  remain 
not  only  cold,  but  frozen;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the 
ridiculous  figure  which  the  personified  object  ms^s,  when  we  ought: 
to  have  been  transported  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.     Some  of  the 
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French  writers,  particularly  Bossuet  and  Flechier,  in  their  sermons 

and  funeral  orationsi  have  attempted  and  executed  this  figu^,  not 

without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  works  are  exceedingly  worthy  of 

beingconsulted,  for  instances  of  this,  and  ofseveral  other  ornaments  of 

style.    Indeed,  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  genius  is  more 

suited  io  this  bold  spepjes  of  oratory,  than  the  more  correct,  but 

less  animated  genius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  prose  works, 

very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  figures  of  eloquence.*     So 

much  for  personification  or  prosopopoeia,  in  all  its  different  forms. 

Apostrophe  is  a  figure  so  much  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  will  not 

require  many  words.     It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person,  nut  one  who 

is  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present,  and  listening  to  us. 

It  is  so  mueh  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects  personified, 

that  both  these  figures  are  sometimes  called  apostrophes.    However, 

the  proper  apostroiAe  is  in  boldness  one  degree  lower  than  the  ad* 

dress  to  personified  objects ;  for  it  certainly  requires  a  less  effort  ol 

imagination  to  suppose  persons  present  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than 

toanimate  insensible  beings,  and  direct  our  discourse  to  them.   Both 

figures  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in 

order  to  render  them  natural ;  for  both  are  the  language  of  passion  oi 

strong  emotions  only.    Among  the  poets,  apostrophe  is  frequent  as 

in  Virgil :  , 

PtowoBt  HypcBkime  PymiMqoe 
ConlUl  a  lociit ;  nee  te,  tna  pUirima,  Paatheu 

*  In  the  '  OnJ^cmi  Fon^ef  de  M.  Botiuet/  whkh  I  consider  ai  one  of  the  maiter 

piece*  «f  iModern  eleqnencei  apostrophes  and  addresses  to  personiSed  objects  freqnent- 

\j  necar,  and  are  supported  with  much  spirit.    Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  foneral  ora« 

tioo  of  Mary  of  Austria,  Qneen  of  France,  the  aathor  addresses  Algiers,  in  the  prospect 

of  tibe  advantage  which  the  aims  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  gain  orer  it :  *  Avant  lui  la 

France,  presque  sans  Taisseanz,  tAioit  en  ^n  aoz  deaz  mers.    Maintenant,  on  les 

^eic  cowvertcs,  depuis  le  levant  josqa'au  couchant,  de  nos  flottes  victorieuses ;  et  la 

hanliesse  Frskocoise  porte  partout  la  terreur  avec  le  nom  de  Levis.  T^  c6deras,  tu  tom- 

bcras  sons  le  vainqneor,  Alg^r!  ridie  des  d^pouiUes  de  la  ChrMent^.'  Tu  disois  en 

•M  ceenr  avmre,  je  tiens  la  mer  sons  ma  loi,  et  les  nations  sont  ma  proie.    La  16gb«ti 

de  les  vvitseanx  te  donnoit  de  la  confiance.  Mais  tu  te  verras  attaqa$  dans  tes  mnraillea, 

comme  on  cisseau  ravissant,  qu*on  iroit  chercher  panni  scs  rochers,  et  dans  son  nid^ 

oSi  Q  partage  son  butin  2i  ses  petits.    Tu  rends  d6)k  tes  esclaves.    Lonbabris^lesfers 

doBt  «B  acceblois  scs  snjets,  kc.'    In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration,  he  thus  apos* 

u^hlaca  die  isle  of  Pbcafaats,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  bj  being  the  scene  of 

those  eooferences,  in  which  the  treaty  of  the  IVrenees  between  France  and  Spain,  and 

the  marriage  of  this  princess  with  the  king  of  France,  were  concluded.    '  Isle   paci- 

fiqoe  od  ae  doiventterminer  les  diSerends  de  deux  grands  empires  k  qui  tu  sers  de  limites 

isle  temellement  memorable  par  les  conferences  de  deux  grands  ministres.    Auguste 

jtmrabe  oddeuz  fibres  nations,  long  tems  ennemis,  et  alors  r6concili^  par  Marie  Therete, 

s'vvan9ent  tor  leurs  con6ns,  leurs  rois  k  leor  t£te,  non  plus  pour  se  combattre,  mais 

poor  s'embraaser.    F^tes  sacr^s,  marriage  fortuiU,  voile  nuptiaf,  benediction,  sa- 

diSce,  paiv  je  m£ler  aujourdhui  vos  ceremonies,  et  vos  pompes  avec  ces  pompes 

ignores,  et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  avec  leurs  mines!'    In  the  funeral  oration  of 

Henriettm,  Qneen  of  England,  (which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  his  compositions) 

^ier  lecounting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  husband,  he  concludes 

with  this  beantifiil  apostrophe:  <0  mere!  O  femiae!  O  reine  admirable,  et  digne 

d'kme  meiOetDre  fortune,  st  les  fortunes  de  la  terre  etoSent  quelque  chose !    EnSn 

d  frii*  oMer  k  votre  sort.   Vous  avea  asses  soutenu  I*etat  qui  est  attaque,  par  une  force 

tevindlileol  ^Bvfaw.    D  na  rette  phtf  detormais,  si  non  qne  vooi  tenias  ferme  paml 
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Labentem  pietas,  nee  Apollinu  insula  texit  !* 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of 
this  figure?  *  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  0  maid  of  Inis- 
tore !  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghosts 
of  the  hills,  when  *\  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of 
Morven !  He  is  fallen !  Thy  youth  is  low ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of 
Cuchuliin!'t  Quintilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose; 
when  in  the  beginning  of  hia  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son,  which  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
work,  be  makes  a  very  moving  and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  ^  Nam 
quo  ille  animo,  qua  medicorum  admiratione,  mensium  octo  valetu- 
dinem  tulit?  ut  me  in  supremis  consolatus  est?  quam  etiam  jam 
deficiens,  jamque  non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienatse  mentis  errorem 
circa  solas  literas  habuit?  Tuosne  ergo,  0  meae  spes  inanes !  laben* 
tes  oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritiim  vidi  ?  Tuum  corpus  frigidum, 
exangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque  communem  haa- 
rire  amplius  potui  ?  Tone,  consulari  nuper  adoptione  ad  omnium 
spes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te,  avunculo  praetori  generum  desti- 
natum;  te,  omnium  spe  Attics  eloquentiae  candidatum,  parens  su- 
perstes  tantum  ad  poenas  amisi  VX  In  this  passage  Quintilian  shows 
the  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  he  does  elsewhere  that  of 
the  critic. 

For  such  bold  figures  of  discourse  as  strong  personifications,  ad- 
dresses to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.  Hence, 
in  the  sacred  scriptures;,  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances :  <  O 
thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard,  ^est  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  ita  charge' against  Ashkelon,  and  against 
the  sea-shore?  there  he  hath  appointed  it'H  There  is  one  passage 
in  particular,  whicll*I'rtiliStf*hot  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains 
a  greater  assemblage  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures, 
than  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  th?  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  r  'Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb  against  the  king; 
of  Babylon,  and  say,  how  hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden 

*  Nor  Pantlieus !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Phcebufl,  sav'd  from  impious  bands.  Drydrv.  • 

t  FingalyB.  I. 

i  <  With  what  spirit,  and  how  much  to  the  admiration  of  the  physicians,  did  he  bear 
throughout  eight  months  his  lingering  distress?  Whh  what  tender  attention  did  he 
study,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me  ?  And  when  no  longer  himself,  how 
affecting  was  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his  wandering  mind,  wholly  employ 
ed  on  subjects  of  literature?  Ah !  my  frustrated  and  fallen  ho])es !  Have  1  thm.  -ehcid 
your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  your  lips  ?  After  imving 
embraced  your  cold  and  breathless  body,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  vital 
air,  or  continue  to  drag  a  miserable  life  ?  When  I  had  just  lieheld  you  raised  by  con-^^ 
solar  Hdoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours,  destined  to  be  son-in-law  to 
your  uncle  the  Pretor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  prize  of  Attic  eloquence,  in  this  moment  of  your  opening  honours  must  1 
lose  yon  for  ever,  and  rtmain  an  unhappy  parent,  surviving  only  to  suffer  wo  !* 

I  Jcr  xlvii.  6,  7. 
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city  ceased !  The  Lord  hath  bndcen  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  rulers.  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a 
continual  strdce ;  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted, 
and  none  hindereth.  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  they 
break  forth  into  sinj^.  •  Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  t^ 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  sbce  thou  art  hud  oown,  no  ieller  b  come 
up  against  us.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief 
ones  of  the  earth :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings 
of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto  thee,  art  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  1  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  Thy  pomp 
is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols ;  the  worm 
is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou 
fallen  from  Heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  mommg  !  how  art  thou 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !  For  thou 
bast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  Heaven,  I  will  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God  :  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  I  will  ascend  above  the 
heigfatB  of  the  clouds,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  Tbev  that  see  thee 
flhaU  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  con»der  thee,  saying,  is  this  the 
man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kmgdomsl 
Hiat  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  1  All  the  kings 
of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own 
house.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable 
branch  :  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through 
widi  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcass 
trodden  under  feet'  This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.  Every 
object  is  animated ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced ;  we  hear 
the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself^  and  those  wno  look  upon  his 
body,  all  speaking  in  their  order,  and  actbg  their  different  parts, 
without  confusion. 
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What  is  the  next  figure  of  which 
aadior  la  to  treat  ^led ;  and  in 
it  oonaiBt?  How  may  it  be 
;  and  what  remark  followB? 
Whether  we  call  it  trope  or  figure, 
wfaat  is  plain;  and  why?  How  is  this 
fliiifltratea?  In  what  manner  has  the 
BBBi^inaliQn  a  tendency  to  gratify  it- 
tdf7  According  to  what  will  more  or 
lem  of  tlm  hypieibolical  turn  prevail? 
Beoee,  wfaat  cooBeqaenceB  follow? 
What  10  the  effect  of  greater  experi- 
2D 


ence,  and  taare  cultivated  society? 
What  scarcely  strike  us  as  hypeiboletf 
and  why?  When  does  h  rise  into 
fi^j^nre  of  speech  which  draws  our  at- 
tention ?  What  is  it  necessai^  here  to 
observe ;  and  why?  Hence,  what  (bl- 
lows?  Why  is  It  on  soibe  occasions 
proper?  When  they  are  unseasonable, 
what  is  their  effect?  Of  what  authora 
are  they  the  resource?  Of  what  two 
kinds  are  hyperboles?  Which  are  the 
best;  and  why?  Of  all  the  passionB, 
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what  18  observed  1  Hence,  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments  of  Satan,  in  Milton, 
what  IS  oA)8er/ed  ?  Re  peat  the  passage. 
In  simple  description  how  must  hyper- 
boles be  used ;  what  do  they  require ; 
and  why  ?  IVhen  can  we  bear  strong 
h3rperboies  without  displeasure  ?  But, 
when  is  it  impossible  not  to  be  disgust- 
ed? What  example  is  given;  and  of 
jt  what  is  observed?  'Who  might,  and 
who  might  not  be  permitted  to  hyper- 
bolize tnus  strongly;  and  for  what 
reason?  What  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule?  What  must  de- 
termine the  point;  and  what  follows? 
or  Lucan,  what  is  observed  ?  ^  Among 
the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman 
poets  to  their  Emperors,  what  had  be- 
come common?  What  illustration  of 
this  remsirk  have  we  from  Virgil  ?  Re- 
solved to  outdo  all  his  predeceasors, 
what  does  Lucan  very  gravely  request 
of  Nero  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  What 
do  the  French  call  sucn  thoughts ;  and 
fnnn  what  do  they  always  proceed? 
What  writers  are  remarkable  for  being 
fond  of  them ;  and  what  is  sometimes 
their  effect  ?  On  what  do  epigrammatic 
writers  frequently  rest  the  whole  merit 
of  their  epigrams'^  What  example  is 
given?  To  what  figures  do  we  now 
proceed  ?  Amonff  these,  to  what  is  the 
firet  place  due  ?  Why  is  personification 
used  instead  of  prosopopoeia?  Of  the 
use  of  this  figure,  what  is  observed; 
and  where  is  its  tbundatk>n  laid?  At 
first  view,  and  when  considered  ab- 
stractly, how  would  it  appear;  and 
why  ?  What  might  one  imagine  this  to 
be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  re- 
marked of  it  ?  What  abounds  with  it ; 
and  from  what  is  it  far  from  being  ex- 
eluded?  MThat  instancesof  its  use  in  com- 
mon conversation  are  mentioned,  and 
what  do  such  expressions  show?  Indeed, 
what  is  very  remarkable?  Whatremaric 
fbllowB  ?  riow  is  this  remaric  illustrated  ? 
What  further  iUustratmns  are  given  ? 
With  what  do  they  seem  endowed ;  of 
what  do  they  become  objects ;  and  in 
the  moment  of  parting,  what  scarcely 
seems  {d)6urd  ?  Of  what  is  it  probable, 
that  this  strong  impression  of^  life  was 
one  cause  ?  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  what  easily  arose  frorn  this  turn 
of  mind?  How  is  this  illustrated?  By 
thus  gaining  what,  was  the  imagina- 
tion highly  gratified;  and  what  fbuow- 
ed'Z  F^m  this  deduction,  what  may 


easily  be  seen  ?  On  innumerable  occa- 
sions, what  is  it ;  and  therefore,  what 
does  it  deserve?  How  many  degrees 
of  this  figure  are  there;  and  whv  is  ii 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  i  Repeat 
them.  Where thelowestdegreea  this 
figure  is  used,  in  what  is  it  most  com- 
monly done;  what  examnles  are  given; 
and  what  is  its  efiiect  ?  Of  this  degr^ 
of  personification,  what  is  observed? 
When  happily,  however,  what  is  its 
efifect?  Wnat  example  is  given;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  What  is  the  next 
decree  of  this  figure ;  and  what  is  said 
of  It?  According  to  what,  is  the  strength 
of  this  figure  ?  When  pursued  to  any 
length,  to  what  only  does  it  belong ; 
and  whei^  slightly  touched,  into  what 
may  it  be  admitted?  To  illustrate  this 
remark,  what  instance  is  given  from 
Cicero?  Where  ma^r  such  short  per- 
sonifications be  admitted ;  and  under 
what  circumstances  do  they  have  a 
good  effect  upon  style  ? 
Why  does  the  genius  of  our  language 

Eis  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  this 
?  In  what  discourse  may  this 
be  done  to  good  purpose?  To  illus- 
trate this  remark,  what  example  is 
given,  and  what  do  we  see  in  it?  At 
the  same  time,  what  must  be  noticed  ? 
Whom  is  the  author  comparing  tof]re- 
ther?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of  it,  what 
is  observed?  What  circumstance,  alao, 
contributes  to  its  effect?  Did  any  E2n^ 
lish  sermons  affoxd  us  many  pafflages 
equal  to  this,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? Where  are  personificatioDs  of 
this  kind    extremely    frequent;  and 
what  are  they?  Inttie  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy,  what  do 
we  expect;  accordingly,  what  fbilows? 
What  are  alive  in  his  writings;  and 
with  whom  is  the  case  the   same? 
What  is  said  of  Milton's  personification 
of  Eve'b  eating  the  foroidden  fruit? 
Repeat  the  passage.    What  are  capa- 
ble of  being  personified  in  poetry,  "mtli 
great  propriety?  Of  this,  where  do  we 
meet  with  frequent  examples?  Wbat 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  Mre 
receive  from  poetry  ?  What  is  perhaps 
the  principal  charm  of  this  kind  of  fign- 
rative  style?  Where  is  this  exempli- 
ffied?  Repeat  the  passage.    In  wnat 
passage  of  Milton,  is  the  same  effect 
remarkable?  What  is  the  third  and 
highest  degree  of  this  figure?  Of  thss, 
what  is  observed ;  and  why  ?  Wliec 
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can  a  slight  pennnificatioa  of  some  in- 
animate thini^,  be  reUshed?  But,  ^viiat 
loUoivB?  Wlut,  however,  h£ive  a  ten- 
dency to  oae  this  figure;  what  exam- 
ples are  -given;  and  whv?  Hence, 
what  follows?  In  what  does  Hilton 
aflbrJ  an  extremely  fine  examnle  of 
this?  Repeat  the  paBsage;  and  of  it 
whfl&t  is  observed?  What  is  here  ob- 
servable? What  afibrds  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample? Repeat  it  Of  what  are  there 
frequent  examples  in  real  life?  Of  the 
two  mat  rules  for  the  management  of 
this  figure,  what  is  the  first;  and  why? 
What  is  the  second?  AVhere  is  the  ob- 
servation of  this  rule  required  ?  How 
is  this  iUiBtrated?  For  this  reason, 
what  passage  does  our  author  con- 
demn ?  What  remarks  tune  made  upon 
it?  How  does  this  figure  remiire  to  be 
used  in  inose  composition?  What  there 
ia  not  allowed;  and  what  cannot  be 
ascertained?  However,  what  follows; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated?  But  what 
moBt  we  remember;  and  why?  Of  all 
fin^  thin^  what  are  the  most  frigid  ? 
in  what  situation  do  we  see  the  writer  or 
speaker ;  and  in  what  situation  do  we 
nod  onraelves  ?  How  have  some  of  the 
Trench  writers  executed  this  figure? 
For  what  are  their  works  excee&igly 
worthy  of  being  consulted;  and  for 
what  reason?  Of  the  apostrophe,  what 
kobserved ?  What  is  it?  To  \^hat  is  it 
amch  allied?   However,  what  is  the 
fnper  apostrophe;  and  why?  To  what 
rule  are  both  figures  subject?  What 
example  ia  given?  Among  the  poets, 


what  are  frequent;  and  what  example 
is  given  ?  Of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  what 
is  observed ;  and  what  example  isgiven? 
Under  what  circumstances  does  Quin- 
tilian  make  a  very  moving  apostrophe? 
Repeat  the  passage;  and  in  it,  what 
does  he  riiow?  For  such  bold  figures 
of  discoune  as  strong  personificatkm, 
what  was  particularly  fitted?  Hence, 
where  do  we  find  some  very  remarka- 
ble instances?  Repeat  the  following 
patege?  Why  must  our  author  not 
omit  to  mention  the  peaaage  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah?  Repeat  it. 
Of  what  is  this  whole  nasaage  full; 
and  what  further  remaricB  are  made 
upon  it? 


ANALYSI& 

1.  Hyperbole. 

A.  ilyperboles  employed  in  descrip- 

tion. 

B.  Hjrperboles    suggested    by  the 

warmth  of  paanon. 
Pigvre$  of  tkovght, 

2.  Peraonificatx>n. 

A.  Living  properties  ascribed  to  in- 

amraate  obj^ts. 

B.  Inammate  objects  acting  like  those 

that  have  life. 
c.  Inanimate  objects  mtroduced  as 

speaking  tons, 
a.  To  oe  employed  only  when 

prompted  by  strong  passion. 
6.^  Objects  of  dignify  omy  should 

be  ptSrsonified. 

3.  Apostrophe. 


LECTURE  XTn« 


COMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS,  INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION,  AND  OTHER  FIGURES 

OP  SPEECH. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  the  consideration  M  figures  of  speech  ; 
which,  as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  when  properly  em- 
ployed, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  greatly  abused,,  require 
a  careful  discussion.  As  it  would  he  tedious  to  dwell  on  all  the  va- 
liety  of  figurative  expressions  which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated,  I 
to  select  the  capital  figures,  such  as  occur  most  frequently,  and 
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and  make  ray  remarks  on  these;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down 
concerning  them,  will  sufficiently  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of  metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  oi 
them  all,  I  treated  fully,  and  in  the  last  lecture  I  discoursed  of  hy 
perbole,  personification,  and  apostrophe.  This  lecture  will  nearly 
finish  whiat  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first;  a  figare  fre- 
quently employed  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  for  the  ornament 
of  composition.  In  a  former  lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difierence 
betwixt  this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a  comparison,  implied, 
but  not  expressed  as  such ;  as  when  I  say,  ^  Achilles  is  a  lion,'  mean- 
ing, that  he  resembles  one  in  courage  or  strength.  A  compa- 
rison is,  when  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  is  expressed  in 
form,  and  generally  pursued  more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  meta- 
phor admits ;  as  when  I  say,  ^  the  actions  of  princes  are  like  those 
great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs 
have  been  seen  by  few.'  This  slight  instance  will  show,  that  a  happy 
comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  which  adds  not  a  little 
lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse;  and  hence  such  figures  are  termed 
by  Cicero,  <  Orationis  lumina.' 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural.  We  may 
remark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the 
pleasure  which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  compare  any  two  objects  together*  trace  resemblances  among 
those  that  are  different,  and  differences  among  those  that  resemble 
each  other;  a  pleasure,  the  final  cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to 
remark  and  observe,  and  thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  know- 
ledge. This  operation  of  the  mind  is  naturally  and  universally 
agreeable;  as  appears  from  tho  delight  which  even  children  have  in 
comparing  things  together,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending 
to  the  objects  that  surround  thera«  Secondly,  the  pleasure  of 
comparison  arises  from  the  illustration  which  the  simile  employed 
gives  to  the  principal  object;  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which  it 
presents ;  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps  upoD* 
the  mind :  and,  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
and  commonly  a  splendid  object,  associated  to  the  principal  one  of 
which  we  treat;  and  fron)  the  agreeable  picture  which  that  object 
presents  to  the  fancy ;  new  scenes  beipg  thereby  brought  into  view, 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  figure,  we  could  not  have  en- 
joyed. 

All  corapsHisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads,  ex- 
plaining  and  embellishing  comparisons.  For  when  a  writer  likens 
the  object  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is,  or  at 
least  always  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  that 
object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it  up  and  adorn  it  All  manner 
of  subjects  admit  of  explaining  comparisons.  Let  an  author  be  rea- 
soning ever  so  strictly,  or  treating  the  most  abstruse  point  in  philo- 
sophy, he  may  very  propedy  introduce  a  comparison,  merely  with  a 
view  to  make  his  subject  better  understood.  Of  this  nature,  is  th« 
following  in  Mr.  Hanis's  Hermes,  employed  to  explain  a  very  ab 
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siract  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagi- 
nation iathehaman  mind.  'As  wax/  says  he,  'would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
as  well  as  to  receiye  the  impression ;  the  same  holds  of  the  soul, 
with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  pow- 
er; imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagination,  it 
would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where, though  all  impressions  be 
instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost' 
In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much 
more  than  the  fancy;  and  therefore  the* only  rules  to  be  observed, 
with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear  and  that  they  be  useful ; 
that  they  tend  to  render  our  conception  of  the  principal  object  more 
distinct;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it 
with  any  false  light 

But  embellishing  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we 
treat,  are  those  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as 
figures  of  speech;  and  those,  indeed,  which  most  frequently  oc- 
cur. Resemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  the  foundation  of 
this  figure.  We  must  not,  however,  take  resemblance,  in  too  strict 
t  sense^  for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of  appearance.  Two  objects 
may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared  to  one  another, 
though  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  nothing; 
only  because  they  agree  in  the  efiects  which  they  produce  upon 
the  mind ;  because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be 
called,  concordant  ideas;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one, 
when  recalled,  serves  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the 
other.  For  example,  to  describe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancho- 
ly music,  Ossian  says,  'The  music  of  Carry  1  was,  like  the  memo- 
ry of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  souL'  This 
is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet,  surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  re- 
semblance to  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  such  as  the  memory  of  past 
joys.  Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or 
the  munnor  of  the  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary 
poet, the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict:  but,  by  founding  his 
simile  upon  the  effect  which  Carryl's  music  produced,  the  poet,  while 
he  conveys  a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the  samb  time,  a 
much  stronger  impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music: 
'Like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to 
thesooL' 

lo  general,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitude  of 
the  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  in 
their  effects,  tlie  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is,  that  it 
shall  serve  to  illustrate  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it  Some  little  ex- 
cursions of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  in  pursuing  the  simile;  but 
they  must  never  deviate  far  from  the  principal  object  If  it  be  a 
great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  comparison  must 
tend  to  aggrandize  it;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to  render  it  more 
amiable ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.    But  to  be  a  little  more 
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(Nurticular :  The  rules  to  be  given  concerning  comparisons,  respect 
chiefly  two  articles;  the  propriety  of  their  introduction,  and  the 
nature  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken.  First,  the  propriety 
of  their  introduction.  From  what  has  been  already  said  of  com- 
parisons, it  appears,  that  they  ai-e  not,  like  the  figures  of  which  I 
treated  in  the  last  lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion.  No; 
they  are  the  language  of  imagination  rather  than  of  passion;  of  an 
imagination,  sprightly  indeed,  and  warmed;  but  undisturbed  by 
any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.  Sti*ong  passion  is  too  severe  to 
admit  this  play  of  fancy/  It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  resem- 
bling objects;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized  and  taken 
possession  of  the  soul.  It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  it,  to 
turn  its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.  An 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  ^eater  fault,  than  in  the 
midst  of  passion,  to  introduce  a  simile.  Metaphorical  expression 
may  be  allowable  in  such  a  situation ;  though  even  this  may  be  car- 
ried too  far ;  but  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  comparison 
IS  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.  It  changes  the  key  in  a  moment ; 
relaxes  and  brings  down  the  mind ;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating  some  other,  who  is  supposed  to 
tie  under  the  torment  of  agitation.  Our  writers  of  tragedies  are  very 
ipt  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr.  Rowe's  plays,  these  flowers  of 
iimiles  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,too, 
is  justly  censurable  in  this  respect;  as  when  Fortius,  just  after  Lucia 
had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  naturally  have 
been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  reply  in 
a  studied  and  affected  comparison : 

Thug  o*er  the  dying  lamp  th*  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quirVing  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
.And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  its  bold. 
Thon  must  not  go ;  my  soul  still  hovers  o*er  thee,     • 
And  can*t  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the  lan- 
guage of  nature  on  such  occasions. 

However,  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion,  so 
neither,  when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language  of  a 
mind  wholly  unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires 
some  elevation  in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  proper :  for  it  supposes 
the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart  be 
not  agitated  by  passion.  In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  compari- 
sons lies  in  the  middle  region,  between  the  highly  pathette,  and  the 
very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and  gives  ample  range  to 
the  figure.  But  even  this  field  we  must  take  care  not  to  overstock 
with  it  For,  as  we  before  said,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament;  and  all 
things  that  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  often. 
Similes  should,  even  in  poetry,  bemused  with  moderation;  but  ;n 
"  prose  writings,  much  more;  otherwise  the  style  will  become  di;^ 
agreeably  florid,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  eflect 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects,  whence  cojgfr 
parisons  should  be  drawn;  supposing  them  introduced  in  their  pro 
per  place. 
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In  the  first  place,  they  must  not  be  drawn  from  things,  which 
have  too  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  bbject  with  which 
we  compare  them.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comparing 
lies,  in  discovering  likenesses  among  things  of  different  species, 
where  we  would  not,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance. 
There  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  two 
objects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or  lie  so  neartoone  another  in  nature, 
that  every  one  sees  they  must  be  alike.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's 
appearance,  after  his  fall,  to  that  of  the  sun  sufferingan  eclipse,  and  af- 
frighting the  nations  with  portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  w  ith  the 
happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  similitude.  But  when  he  compares 
Eve's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona;  or  Eve  herself,  to 
adriad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  little  entertainment ;  as  every  one 
sees,  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in  several  respects,  resemble 
another  arbour,  and  one  beautiful  woman  another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similes,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  like- 
ness, we  must  likewise  rank  those'  .which  are  taken  from  objects 
become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  simi- 
les of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping 
its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  ot 
virtue  to  the  sun  or  the  stars,  and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with 
which  we  are  sure  to  find  modern  writers,  of  second  rate  genius, 
Abounding  plentifully;  handed  down  from  one  writer  of  ver 
ses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right  These  comparisons  were, 
at  firsts  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied.  In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them  directly  from 
nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  had  beauty.  But  the> 
are  now  beaten ;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  tiiat  they  give 
no  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which 
we  can  more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  ot 
1  barren  imagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.  All 
who  call  themselves  poets,  affect  them :  but,  whereas,  a  mei^  versi- 
fier copies  no  new  image  from  nature,  which  appears, -to  his 
uninventive  genius,  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  with  humbly  followin^ 
their  track;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock^ 
spontan^usly,  her  hidden  stores;  and  the  eye,  < quick  glailcing 
from  earth  to  Heaven,'  discovers  hew  shapes  and  forms,  new  like- 
nesses between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his  similes 
original,  expressive,  and  lively 

Bat  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded 
an  likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those 
which  are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting, 
strain  the  fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  which,  in 
the  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  suflSciently  near  resemblance, 
may  become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing 
is  more  opposite^  to  the  design  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a 
neat  number  of  coincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  show 
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how  far  the  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the  resemblance.  This  is  Mr. 
Cowley's  common  fault;  whose  comparisons  generally  run  out  so 
tar,  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principal  object  We  need  only  open  his  works,  his  odes 
especially,  to  find  instances  every  where. 

In  |he  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison  is  drawn, 
should  never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people 
can  form  clear  ideas : '  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem,'  says  Quintilian^ ' 
^  repertaB  sunt  similitudincs.  Praecipue,  igitur,  est  custodiendum  ne 
id  quod  similitudiois  gratia  ascivimus,  aut  obscurum  sit,aut  ignotum. 
Debet  enim  id  quod  illustrandsB  alterius  rei  gratii  assumitur,  ipsum 
esse  clarius  eo  quod  illuminatur.'*  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded 
on  philosophical  discoveries,  or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of 
a  certain  trade  only,  or  a  certain  profession,  are  conversant,  attain  not 
their  proper  effect.  They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious* 
noted  objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can 
strongly  conceive.  This  leads  me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  mo- 
dern poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty.  The  ancients  took  their  simi- 
les from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  class  of  objects,  with  which 
they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence,lions,  and  wolves, 
and  serpen  ts,were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of  similes  amongst 
them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  consecrated,  classical  images, 
are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  moderns;  injudiciously,  how- 
ever, for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost. 
It  is  only  at  second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were 
more  to  the  purpose,  to  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similes  taken 
from  men,  than  to  describe  men  by  lions.  Now-a«days,  we  can  more  ea- 
sily form  the  conception  ofa  fierce  com  bat  between  two  men,  than  be- 
tween a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  the  imagery  of  every  good  poet  will  exhibit  it  The  introduc- 
tion of  unknown  objects,or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying 
not  after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.  I  have  only  to  observe  further. 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kind,  similes  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  degrading:  whereas,  similes  are  commonly  intended  to  embel- 
lish, and  to  dignify:  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  or 
where  similes  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify  and  diminish  an 
object,  mean  ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Ho- 
mer's comparisons  have  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  tiie  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age 
wherein  we  live.  Many  similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  inci- 
dents of  rural  life,  which  appear  low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  digni- 
ty in  trose  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

*  <  Comparisons  havo  been  introduced  into  discoorte,  for  the  take  of  throwing-  ligHt 
an  the  subject.  We  muit,  therefore,  be  much  on  our  guard,  not  to  employ,  as  the  ground 
of  our  simile,  any  object  which  is  either  obscure  or  uoknown.  That,  surely,  which  ia 
used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  other  thing,  ought  to  Tie  more  obYioos  ^^^1 
plain,  than  the  thing  intended  to  be  illu8trf»led.' 
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I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed 
most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discussion:  metaphor,  hj^rbolc, 
personification,  apostrophe,  and  companso  -»     A  few  more  yet  re 
main  to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  will 
be  easily  understood  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  antith'e^s  on 
the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  this 
efiect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger 
light.  White,  for  instance,  never  appeals  so  bright,  as  when  it  is 
op|09od  to  black;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  An  tithe- 
sis,  therefore,  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  we  intend  that  any  ob- 
ject should  make.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  represent- 
ing the  improbability  of  Mile's  forming  a  design  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circumstances  were  unfayourable 
to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  other  opportunities  slip  when 
he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  with 
much  more  ease  and  safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  impro- 
faabiiity  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  figure  :  'Quem  igitur  cum  omnium 
gratia  interficere  noluit,  hunc  voluitcum  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quern 
jure,  quern  loco,  quem  tempore,  quern  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc 
iajurio,  iniquoloco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavit 
oecidere  ?'*  In  order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  is 
always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  the  sentence, 
expressing  the  contrasted  objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's, 
similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  correspond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more,  by  setting  the  things  which 
we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each  other;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  object,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  full  difference  of  their  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have 
both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light.  Their 
resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances,  makes  their 
disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  anti- 
thesis, especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice  and 
quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentence  as  the 
foUowins,  from  Seneca,  does  Very  well,  where  it  stands  alone :  ^Si 
quem  voTueris  esse  divitem,  non  est  quod  auge»s  divitias,  sed  minu- 
as  cupiditates.'t  Or  this: '  Si  ad  naturam  vives,  nunquam  oris  pau- 
per; si'ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives,':^  ^  maxim  or  moral  say- 
ing, properly  enough  receives  this  form ;  both  because  it  is  suppose  1 

*  <  Is  it  credible  that,  when  he  declined  putting  Clodiuf  to  death  with  the  consent  of 
aOy  be  would  choote  to  do  it  with  the  disapprobation  of  manj  P  Can  you  believe  that 
the  person  whom  he  scrupled  to  slay^  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  fuU  justice,  in 
ao»nv«nient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impanitjr,  he  made  no  scruple  to  mur- 
againtt  justice,  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the 

__.  ot  capital  condemnation  ?* 

t  <  If  jou  seek  to  make  one  rich,  stud/  not  to  increase  his  stores,  but  to  diminish 
}»  desires.' 

t  '  Ifyoa  rejpdate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  yon  will  never 
be  poor  ;  K  according  to  the  staudard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich.' 
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to  be  the  fruit  of  medicatioDi  and  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engra- 
ven on  the  memoiyi  which  recalls  it  more  e&siiy  by  the  help  of  such 
contrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  suc- 
ceed each  other;  where  this  becomes  an  auttior's  favourite  and  pre- 
vailing manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty ;  and  it  is 
upon'  this  account  Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured. 
Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and  laboured ;  it  gives  us  the  im« 
pression  of  an  author  attending  more  to  his/ manner  of  saying  things, 
than  to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  Uiough  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this: 
<  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In 
want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what  satiety  ?  The  great  are  un- 
der as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure,  as  the  mean  to  la- 
bour with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill-grounded  hope,  are 
disappointed ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond.  Igno- 
ranee  occasions  mistake;  mistake  disappointment;  and  disappoint- 
ment is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judg- 
ment; and  true  judgment  of  human  things,  gives  a  demonstration 
of  their  insufficiency  to  our  p^ace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in 
such  a  style  as  this,  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending 
to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  anothei  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists 
in  surprising  us  by  tne  unexpected  contrast  of  thines  which  it  brings 
together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly 
to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in 
grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithe* 
sis,  i&  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  figure.  So,  in  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock.' 

Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 

Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 

Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 

Or  whether  Heav'n  has  doomed  that  Shock  most  falL 

What  is  called  the  point  ofan  epigram,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
sotoie  antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  Hie  smart  and  unex* 
pected  turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thought ;  and  in  the  fewer  words 
it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature ;  produc* 
tions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclama* 
tions,  of  wh  ich  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  They  are. 
Indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that 
their  use  is  extremely  fi*equent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  v/hen. 
men  are  heated,  they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oia* 
tory.  The  unfigured  literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would 
affirm  or  deny,  with  great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form 
of  a  question ;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the 
impossibility  of  the  contrary.     Thus  in  scripture :  ^  Gcd  is  not   » 
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man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  re- 
pent. Hath  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken 
it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?'*  So  Demosthenes,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Athenians:  ^Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about  and  ask 
one  another,  what  news?'  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news  tlian 
this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  '  No,  but  he  is 
sick.  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  ^e  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if 
any  thing  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  ai^ 
other.'  All  this,  delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  fdint  and 
ineffectoal ;  but  the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much 
greater  force. 

Interrogation  may  often  be  applied  with  propriety,  in  the  course 
of  DO  higher  emotions  than  natiirally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close 
and  earnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and 
the  like: 

Heu  piefas!  beu  pruce  fides!  inricUque  beOo 
Deztra! 

Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  dis- 
posing us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold 
expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming  into  company 
with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or  joy,  upon  his  counte- 
nance, will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole 
circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily  caught,  and 
80  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the  animated  looks, 
cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude,  never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  inter- 
rogations and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel 
as  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that 
he  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  above  all,  that  he 
never  affect  the  style  of  a  passion  which  he  does  no  feel.  With  in- 
terrogations he  may  use  a  good  deal  of  freedom;  these,  as  above 
observed,  falling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  language 
and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence  is  supposed  to  have 
place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  exclamations,  he  must  be 
more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  frequent  and 
unseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers,  imagine,  that 
by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm 
and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  render 
it  frigid  to  excess.  When  an  autUor  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en- 
ter into  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 
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disgusted  and  enraged  at  him.  He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  gives 
js  no  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part  He  gives  us 
words  and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unless 
that  of  indignation.  Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found 
the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  'Punc- 
tum  admirationis,'  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  lay- 
ing it  aside.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  ^punc- 
tum  admirationis,'  with  which  many  writers  of  the  rapturous  kind 
so  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether 
or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at.  For,  it  has  now 
become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin  points  of  admi- 
ration to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple  affirmations, 
or  propositions;  as  if,  by  an  afiected  method  of  pointing,  they 
could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  elo- 
quence. Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by 
some  writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  the  senten- 
ces from  each  other,  by  blank  lines ;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus 
asunder,  they  bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them  *  and 
required  us,  in  going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  *vord, 
and  weish  it  well.  This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typograpnical 
figure  ofspeech.  Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  men- 
tion the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  words, 
does  another  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago, 
seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signifi- 
cant words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.  On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.  But  when  we  carry 
them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's  imagination^ 
that  every  page  is  crowded  witii  italics;  which  can  produce  no  effect 
whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion.  Indeed,  if  the 
sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  variation  in 
the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently,  will  give  small  aid .  . 
And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,-  have  with 
good  reason  .laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significancy,  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding 
attention.     But  to  return  from  this  disgression. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  wamn 
composition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and 
describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
fourth  oration  against  Catiline.  ^  Videor  enim  mihi  banc  urbem 
videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito 
uno  incendio  concidentem  ;  cerno  anlmo  sepulti  in  patrii  miseros 
atque  insepultos  acervos  civium ;  versatur  mihi  ante  ocalos  aspectus 
Cethegi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  cacde  bacchantis. **    This  manner  of  des- 

*  <  I  seem  to  mytelf  to  behold  this  city,  the  orament  of  the  eartU  jnd  the  capital  i>f 
•n  natioiu,  loddenlv  inrolted  In  one  eonflagration.  I  tee  before  me  the  tlacightererl 
heaps  of  cttiien«  lyin|:  unbiuied  in  the  midft  of  their  mined  country.  The  furioift* 
oovntenance  of  Ce&efus  riaies  to  mjr  Tiew«  while  with  a  tavage  joy  he  is  tmnaphiu^ 
in  your  miserief.' 
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cripdon  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  carries  the  person  who 
describes  it  in  some  measure  out  of  himself;  and  when  well  execu 
tedy  must  needs  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  force 
of  that  sympathy  which  I  have  before  explained.  But,  in  order 
to  a  successful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imari- 
nation,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make 
us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  described.  Other 
wise,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  fee|>le  attempts  towards  pas- 
sionate figures;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author,  and  leav- 
ing the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before.  The 
same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Suspension,  Cor- 
rection, and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech,  iwhich 
rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  na- 
tive expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  height- 
ened by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own 
language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundance.  But  when 
we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures 
will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian 
insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an 
artful  exa^eration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  object  or  action 
which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several 
which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
proper  use  of  magnifying  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass, 
a  crowd  of  circumstances;  by  suggesting  comparisons  also  with 
things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  principal  instrument  by  which  it 
works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above 
mother,  till  our  ideas  be  raised  to  the  utmost  I  spoke  formerly  of 
a  climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure 
which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy 
knows:  'Facinusest  vincire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  verberare, 
prope  parricidium,  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  toUere  ?'*     I  shall 

five  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer, 
ir  George  AfKenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.  '  Gentlemen,  if  one 
man  had  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  op- 
poser,  or  a  M^oman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law ; 
but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been 
murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then  the 
mother  have  demanded  ?     With  what  cries  and  exclamations  would 


*  >  It  is  a  cnme  to  put  a  Bomao  citisen  in  bonds ;  it  is  th«  height  of  guilt  to  sconrga 
^- ;  little  less  than  parricide  to  put  him  to  death.    What  name  then  shall  I  give  to 
sfyinff  bin  ? 
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she  have  stunned  your  ears  1  What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  a  wo- 
man, guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  munJer  of  her  innocent 
child,  hath  comprised  aU  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious ;  in  a 
mother,  incredible ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called 
for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  affection,  and  whose  in- 
nocence deserved  the  highest  favour.'  I  must  take  notice,  however, 
that  such  regular  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and 
study;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language  of  great  earnestness 
and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they  likely  to  be 
so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less  artificial 
order.  For  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloauence ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  rea- 
soned strongly,  and,  by  force  ot  argument,  has  made  good  his  main 
point,  he  may  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  bent  of  our 
minds,  make  use  of  such  artifidal  figures  to  confirm  our  belief  and 
to  warm  our  minds. 

aUESTIOBTS. 


With  what  are  we  stiU  enffaeed; 
and  whv  do  thev  require  a  car^uTdiB- 
cuasion  1  Why  does  our  author  select 
only  the  capital  figures  for  discuflsion? 
What  fibres  have  already  been  dis- 
cufised  ?  W  ith  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  what  is  said  of  k?  In  a 
former  lecture,  what  was  fully  explain- 
ed? What  is  a  metaphor;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated?  What  is  a  compari- 
son; and  what  example  is  given? 
What  will  this  slight  instance  show? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  pleasure 
which  wo  take  in  comparison;  and 
how  many  sources  of  it  shall  we  no- 
tice? What  is  the  finrt  source?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  operation  of  the 
mind  is  naturalljr  and  universally 
agreeable  ?  What  is  the  second  source 
n^ence  this  pleasure  arises?  And 
what  is  the  third?  Under  what  two 
heads  may  all  comparisons  whatever 
be  reduced;  and  why?  How  exten- 
sively may  explaining  comparisons  be 
used  ?  How  is  this  remsu-k  illustrated ; 
and  what  example  is  given  ?  In  com- 
parisons of  this  nature,  what  faculty  is 
most  employed;  and,  therefore,  what 
are  the  only  rules  to  be  observed  in 
them?  Of  embelliflhinff  comparisons, 
what  ia  here  observed  ?  What  was  be- 
fore mentioned  as  tht  foundation  of  this 
figure  ?  Why  must  >re  not,  he  wever, 


take  resemblance  in  too  strict  a  senae 
for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of 
appearance?  Mliat  example  to  0- 
lustrate  this,  is  given  from  Osian?  Of 
this,  what  is  oMerved ;  yet  what  fol- 
lows? How  might  the  likeness  have 
been  rendered  more  strict  ?  But,  bv 
founding  his  simile  on  the  efiect  which 
Carrol's  music  produced,  what  does 
he  five  us  ?  In  general,  what  is  the 
fundamental  requisite  of  a  oomparf 
son  ?  In  pursuing  the  simile,  what  may 
be  permitted ;  but  from  what  must  they 
never  deviate  ?  What  remark  foUcrwa'? 
But,  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  what 
two  articles  do  the  rules  to  be  mven 
concerning  comparisons,  respect  ?  From 
what  has  already  been  saia  of  compa- 
risons^ what  appears?  Of  what  are 
they  the  language  ?  Why  is  strong  pas- 
sion too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of 
fancy  ?  What,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  faults  that  an  author  can  coin- 
mit?  Of  metaphorical  expresdons  in 
such  a  situation,  what  is  observed? 
But  what  is  altc^ther  a  stranirer  to 
passion ;  and  why?  What  writers  are 
very  apt  to  err  here ;  and  what  indi- 
viduals are  mentioned?  In  Mr.  Addi- 
son's Cato,  what  instance  is  mentioned  7 
Repeat  the  passage.  Of  what  must 
every  one  here  be  sensible  ?  However, 
«s  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strouft 
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l»88km,  vhatfeOowB?  Itiia%areof 
what  kind ;  what  dooi  it  require ;  and 
why '?  Where  does  the  proper  place  of 
eomperiBoo  lie?  Of  this  field,  what  is 
observed?  But  even  here,  of  what  must 
we  take  eare ;  and  why?  Even  in  poe- 
try, how  shoald  Bimiles  be  used ;  and 
why  with  much  more  in  prose?  To 
what  does  our  author  next  proceed? 
In  the  first  place,  from  what  object 
should  they  not  be  drawn ;  and  why  ? 
In  pointing  out  what,  is  there  little  art 
or  ingenuity?  What  lUustrationB  of 
these  remans  are  given  from  Milton? 
Among'  simileB,  fhulty  through  too 
great  obviousness  of  the  likente,  we 
must  Ukewise  rank  those  taken  from 
what  objects?    What  examples  are 

ren ;  and  what  writers  use  them  ? 
srham  hod  these  comparisons  beau- 
tv;  and  why?  At  present,  what  is 
ifaar  efiect ;  and  what  remark  fiiQowB? 
What  is  the  difieience^  in  this  respect, 
between  a  mere  versifier,  and  an  au- 
thor of  real  fancy?  From  what  (Ejects, 
in  the  second  place,  ought  not  oompari- 
axis  to  be  drawn;  and  why  not? 
What  is  also  to  be  observed  ?  What 
practice  is  directly  opposite  to  the  de- 
mga  of  this  figure?  Tnis  is  what  au- 
tiwr's  common  iault;  and  of  his  com- 
paiisons,  ^nerally,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  the  tiard  place,  from  what  objects 
flboold  comparisons  never  be  drawn? 
What  says  Quintilian  on  this  subject  ? 
What  cdmpariBQn&  therefore,  attain 
not  their  proper  eneet?  From  what 
objects  should  they  be  taken?  This 
leads  our  author  to  remark  what  fault.? 
Whence  did  the  ancients  take  their  simi- 
les ;  and  hence, -what  ibllows  ?  Of  the 
adoption  of  these  images  by  the  mo- 
derns, what  is  observ^?  How  is  this 
remark  iOnstrated?  Every  countnr  has 
what;  and  what  follows?  In  the  fourth 
place^  what  only  has  our  author  to  ob- 
serve ?  Why  stumld  they  not?  Whose 
comparisons  have  been  taxed  on  this 
aeeoont;  but  why  without  reason? 
I^iat  remark  follows? 

What  figures  has  our  author  now 
eoneidered?  Of  those  tiiat  remain  to 
be  mentkined,  what  ia  observed  ?  What 
is  the  difllerence  between  comparison 
and  antithesis?  Contrast  has  alwajrs 
what  effect;  and  what  instance  is 
given?  For  what  purpose,  therefore, 
may  antithesis  be  employed,-  on  many 
occasions,  to  advantage?  Thus  Cicero, 
in  hip  aratkn  fir  Milo^  makes  what  re- 


presentatkn  ?  Repeat  the  paange.  In 
order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  com- 
plete, what  is  always  of  advantage? 
How  does  this  lead  us  the  more  to  re- 
mark the  contrast?  Their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  certain  cireumstances^ 
produces  what  efiect?  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  frequent  use  of  the  anti- 
thesn,  what  is  observed?  What  sen- 
tences from  Seneca  are  here  intro- 
duced ?  Why  does  a  maxim,  or  moral 
sajring.  properly  receive  this  form? 
But  when  is  an  author'*  ^le  faulty  ? 
How  does  such  a  styie  appter ;  and 
what  impreoEBon  does  it  give  us  1^  Of  Dr. 
Young,  what  is  here  observed;  and 
from  nis  writings,  what  instances  oi 
this  are  given?  Of  this  style,  what  is 
observed;  antf  by  what  are  we  fa- 
tigued? what  other  sort  of  antithesis 
is  there?  In  it  what  mav  be  shown ; 
but  to  what  only  does  it  belong  ?  What 
instanceof  happy  antithesis  ishere  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  P6pe  ?  In  what  does 
the  point  of  an  epigram  principally 
consist?  Comparisons  and  antitheses 
are  figures  or  what  nature;  and  of 
what  are  they  the  productions?  What 
kind  of  figures  are  interrogations  and 
exclamations?  Why  is  their  use  ex- 
tremely frequent ;  and  where  do  they 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime 
oratory  ?  What  is  the  literal  use  of  in- 
terrogatkm ;  and  when  is  it  used  as  a 
figurative  expreaskm  ?  What  is  there- 
by expressed ;  and  what  appeal  is 
made  ?  What  example  is  given  from 
the  scriptures?  What  example  is  also 
given  from  Demosthenes'  address  to 
me  Athenians?  What  is  said  of  it? 
When  may  interrogations  often  be  ap 
plied  with  propriety  ?  But  to  what  only 
do  exclamatkms  belong  ?  By  means  of 
what  do  all  passionate  figures  of  speech 
operate  upon  us ;  and  of  it  wuat  is 
oDserved  ?  Hence,  by  a  single  persoiL 
what  efiect  may  be  produced;  and 
what  efiect  does  it  also  produce  on  a 
great  crowd?  When  interrogations  and 
exclamations  are  properly  used,  to 
what  do  they  dispose  us;  and  why? 
From  this,  what  follows  ?  With  inter- 
rogations, what  may  he  use ;  and  why? 
Bat  with  r^pect  to  exclamations,  why 
must  he  be  more  reserved?  What  do 
juvenile  writers  ima^ne?  But  what  is 
their  effect?  How  is  this  illustrated; 
and  hence,  what  is  our  author  inclined 
to  think?  what  remark  follows?  Why 
is  this  the  case?  Wb^  other  contr»» 
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Vance,  irhich  is  muca  akin  to  this,  is 
practised  by  some  writers  ?  What  may 
this  be  called?  What  other  custom, 
which  prevEuled  some  time  a^  is  un- 
worthy of  imitation?  Though  on  some 
occasions  they  may  be  very  proper, 
yet,  to  what  danger  are  we  exposed  by 
carrying  them  too  far?  If  the  sense 
point  not  out  tiie  most  emphatical  ex- 
pressions, what  will  give  but  little  as- 
sistance; and  accordingly,  what  course 
have  the  most  masterly  writers  latterly 
pursued?  What  is  the  next  figure  of 
ppeech  mentioned ;  what  is  meant  by 
it ;  and  when  only  should  it  be  used  ? 
What  example  is  given  from  Cicero  ? 
What  does  tnis  manner  of  description 
suppose;  and  when  well  executed, 
what  is  its  efiect?  But,  in  order  to  a 
successful  examination  of  it,  what  does 
it  require  ?  Otherwise,  what  fate  will 
it  diare?  To  what  other  figures  of 
speech  are  the  same  obsrarvatiDns 
applicable;  and  in  what  proportion 
are  they  beautiful?  What  remaik  fbl-. 
lows?  What  is  the  last  figure  of  speech 
mentioned ;  and  in  what  docs  it  con- 
sist? Of  it,  what  is  observed;  and  how 


may  it  be  carried  on  ?  What  is  the  pria- 
cipal  instrument  by  which  it  works? 
What  is  the  efiect  of  climax  in  sense, 
when  well  carried  on?  What  example 
is  given  from  Cicero?  What  one  firom 
a  pleading  of  Sir  George  M^Kenzie? 
or  what  must  our  author  take  notice, 
relative  to  such  regular  climaxes ;  and 
why? 


ANALYSI& 

1.  Comparison. 

A.  Explaining  comparisons. 

B.  EmbeUishing  comparisons. 
Rvles  concerning'  comparisons. 

A.  ObvicMisnesB  of  resemblance  should 
be  avoided. 

B.  The  likenen  should  not  be  too  re- 
mote. 

o.  They  should  not  be  drawn  fitnn 

unknown  objects. 
D.  They  should  not  be  taken  from 

low  or  mean  objects. 

2.  Antithesis. 

3.  InterrQgatioa. 

4.  Exclamation. 

5.  Yiskm. 

6.  AmpUficatun. 


LECTURE  XTm. 


FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE.— GENERAL  CHARACTERS 
OP  STYLE.— DIFFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NER- 
VOUS.—DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,   FLOWERY. 

Hating  treated  at  condderable  length  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  or 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  ^rticular  discussion,  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  this  subject,  i  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  observations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general.  These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  jpart,  already  antici- 
pated. But  as  great  errors  are  often  committed  m  this  part  of  style, 
especially  by  young  writers,  it  may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together, 
under  one  view,  the  most  material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  beg^n  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither 
all  the  beauties,  nor  eV^n  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend 
upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compo- 
sition may  abound  with  these  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may 
be  artful,  splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be 
on  the  whole  frigid  and  unafifecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
thought,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  it 
the  style  be  sti£f  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  pre 
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riaion,  or  in  ease  and  neatness,  dl  the  figures  that  ean  be  employed 
will  never  render  it  agreeable:  they  ouy  dazzle  a  yulgar,  but  will 
never  jJease  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  muat  always 
rise  naturally  from' the  eubjecit  I  have  shown  that  all  of  them  are 
llie  language  either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion;  some  of  them 
forested  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  such 
as  metaphors  and  comparisons;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated 
emotion,  such  as  personifications  and  apostrophes.  Of  eourae,  th^ 
are  beaatifbl  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by 
passies.  They  most  rise  of  theii*  own  aoeord;  they  must  flow 
from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object  which  it  seeks  to  doscribe;  we 
should  never  interrapt  thecoorseof  thought  to  oast  about  for  figures, 
if  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened  oa  as  designed  ornaments, 
they  will  have  a  miseraUe  effect  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea, 
which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  things 
detached  from  the  suMect,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it,  like  lace 
upon  a  coat:  this  is  indeed, 

Farpareaslate  qui  sptendeat  vntai  mat  alter 

AMoitar  jwainM.*^-**  Abs  Post. 

And  it  is  Oiia  fake  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  writing  into 'disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  proper 
onuunents  of  style  arise  from  sentiment  They  flow  in  the 
same  stream  with  the  current  of  thought  JL  writer  of  genius 
eooeeives  his  subject  strongly ;  his  imagination  is  filled  and  im- 
pressed with  it;  and  pours  itadf  forth  in  that  figurative  language 
which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which 
his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him;  he  speaks  as  he  feels;  but  his 
style  win  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively.  On  occasions. 
when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we  should  never 
attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said,  ^  invita 
Minerva ;'  supposing  figures  invented,  tftey  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  forced;  and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omit- 
ted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  sub- 
ject naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  em 
ployed  too  freouently.  In  all  beauty,  'simplex  munditiis,'  is  a  capi- 
tal qaali^.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to  ornament 
When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  kboar  always  appears ;  though 
they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or  fiearer  may  be  surfeited 
with  them ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick^  they  give  the  impression 
of  a  light  and  frothy  senius,  that  evaporates  in  show,  rather  than 
brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on 
this  head,  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention. 
'  Voluptatibus  maximis,*  says  Cicero,  de  Orat  1.  iii.  |£astidium  fin- 
itioaam  est  in  rebus  omnibus;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  nmremui . 

* '  Shreds  of  purple  wHh  broad  hntre  ghiney 
<  Sew'd  on  jroor  poem.'  FaAVCU. 
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In  quavel  ex  poetis,  rel  oratoribus  possumus  ittdicare,  concinnam, 
ornatam,  feativam,  sine  intermissione  quaipyis  claris  sit  coloribus 
picta^  vel  poesisy  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  esse  diutur- 
ni.  Quare^  bene  et  preeclarei  quamvis  nobis  saepe  dicatur,  belle 
et  festive  nimium  saepe  nolo/*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excel- 
lent directions  with  which  Quintilian  concludes  his  discourse  concern- 
ing figures,  1.  ix.  c.  3.  'Ego  illud  de  iis  figuris  qua&  vere  fiunt, 
adjiciam  breviter,  sicutomantorationem  opportune positaB,  itainep- 
tissimas  esse  cum  immodice  petuntur.  Sunt,  qui  neglecto  remm 
pondere  et  viribus  sententianim,  si  vel  inania  verba  in  hos  modes  de 
pravarunt,  summos  se  judicant  artifices:  ideoque  non  desinunt  ea^ 
nectere;  quas  sine  sententia  sectare,  tarn  est  ridiculum  quam 
qu8er,ere  habitum  gestumque  sine  corpore.  Ne  hae  quidem  quas  rec 
tae  fiunt,  densandie  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quisque 
postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quic'^  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  hanun 
figurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  vero,  atrocitate,  invidia, 
miseratione  pugnandum  est;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositis,  et  eon- 
similibus  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem? 
Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  afiectibus  fidem;  et 
ubicunque  ars  09tentatur,  Veritas  abesse  videatur.'t  After  these  ju- 
dicious and  useful  observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this 
subject,  except  this  admonition : 

in  the  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figurative  language, 
none  should  attempt  it  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired ; 
it  must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its 
deviations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge;  but  the  fa- 
culty itself  we  cannot  create :  but  all  efforts  towards  a  metaphorical 
ornamented  style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will 
prove  awkward  and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however, 
by  considering,  that  without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
measure  of  it,  we  may  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.     Good 

*  <In  all  human  ihioj^s,  disgust  borders  so  nearly  on  the  most  lirely  pleasures, 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  cither 
poets  or  orators  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  or«> 
tlon,  which,  without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  us  lon^ 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  expressed  our- 
selves well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause,  for  being  bright 
and  splendid.* 

t  <  I  must  add,  concemmg  those,  iignres  which  are  proper  in  themselvcx, 
that,  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  they 
deform  it  greatly,  if  too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  some  who,  neglectiBg- 
strenffth  of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  then-  empty 
worjs  into  a  fignrative  stylft,  imagine  themselves  great  writers;  and  therefore  con- 
tmually  string  together  such  ornaments;  which  is  Just  as  ridictilow,  where  there 
is  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  for  what  wants 
a  body.  Even  those  figures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  not  come  too  thick 
We  inost  I  <gin  with  considering  what  the  occasion,  the  time,  and  the  person  w1m» 
speaks  rendor  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  these 
figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  snbject  becomes  deeply  seriooSy  sud 
strong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  m  afibcted  laa 
gvage  and  balanced  phrases,  endeavoun  to  express  wrath,  commiseration,  oa 
earnest  entreaty  ?  On  all  such  orx:asions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  vi-ords  weakens 
passion;  and  when  so  much  art  is  shown,  there  is  suspected  to  be  Ikde  sbs 
oaritf.' 
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sense,  elear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  langaage,  and  proper  arrangement 
of  words  and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention.  These  are 
indeed  the  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
ting. Many  subjects  require  nothing  more ;  and  those  which  admit 
of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite.  To  study  and 
to  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  follow  nature ;  to  seek  to  improve, 
but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often  giveii 
to  tho^  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  that 
words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  the|e  must  always  )>e  a  very  in- 
timate  connexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  em- 
ploys words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  a 
certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated 
his  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as  strong, 
weak,  dry,  simple,  afiected,  or  the  like.  These  distinctions  carry,  in 
general,  some  reference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking,  but  re- 
fer chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  language;  and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all 
those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  considered ;  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  single  words ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
tences; the  degree  of  his  precision;  and  his.  embellishment,  by 
means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Of 
sodi  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to 
speak  as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.  Every  one  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in 
the  style  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue, 
the  application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament  and  requires 
more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part  But  what  I  mean  at  present 
to  remark  is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  stilt  expect  to  find  in  the 
eompositions  of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consist- 
ency with  himself  in  manner ;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suit- 
ed to,  and  shall  mark  his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the 
rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner  of  each  historian;  the  magnifi- 
cent fullnessofthe  one,  and  the  sententious 'conciseness  of  the  other. 
The  <  Letters  Persanes,'  and  <  L'Esprit  des  Loix,'  are  the  works  of  the 
same  author.  They  required  very  different  compositions  surely,  and 
accordingly  they  dijfer  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gives  a  determination  im 
one  kind  of  style  rather  than  another.  Where  nothing  of  this  ap- 
pears; where  diere  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  com 
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positions  of  any  autiior,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  reason,  that 
he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not 
from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and  most  original  writers 
are  known  and  distinguished,  throughout  all  their  works,  by  their 
style  and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  found  to  hold  almost  with* 
out  exception. 

The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  characters  of  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionymus  of  Hidicamassus  divides 
them  into  three  kinds ;  and  ^Is  them  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  the 
middle.  By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distinguished  for  strength 
and  firmness,  with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  for  ex- 
amples of  which,  he  gives  Pindar  and  iBschylus  among  the  poets, 
and  Thttcydides  among  the  prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means, 
as  the  name  indicates,  a  style  ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet;  rest- 
ing more  upon  numbers  and  grace,  than  strength ;  he  instances  He- 
siod,  Sappho,  Anaereon,  Eunpides,  and  principally  Isocrates.  The 
middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the 
beauties  of  both ;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer  and  Sophocles 
among  the  poets;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
(what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class,  in- 
deed, which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article  as  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  ^reefold  division  of 
style,  though  with  respect  to  different  qualities  of  it;  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  modem  writers  on  rhetoric:  the 
simplex  f  tenue  or  subtle  ;  the^rave  ovvehemens  ;  and  the  medium  or 
iemperatum  genus  dicendi.  But  tliese  divisions,  and  the  illustra- 
tions they  give  of  them,  are  so  loose  and  general,  that  they  cannot 
advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  style,  is  what  arises  from  an  author's  spreading  out  his  thoughts 
more  or  less.  This  distinction  forms  what  are  called  the  diffuae 
and  the  concise  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts 
into  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as 
are  most  expressive;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression 
which  does  not  add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he 
does  not  reject;  he  may  be  lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  is 
intended  for  the  sake  of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives 
you  the  same  thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears 
to  him  the  most  striking;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that 
^igb^9  you  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are 
arranged  with  compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence 
and  harmony.  The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them;  and  thev 
are  commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  reader's  imaginattcm 
than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  fliought  fully.   He  places  it  in  a  variety 
aflights,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  uaderstaod* 

*  De  Compof  itioiie  Verboraai,iC«^  26 
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iDg  it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  in  if» 
Tall  strength^  becaase  he  is  to  repeat  the  tmpressioa ;  and  what  he 
wants  ID  strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of 
this  character  generally  love  magnificence  and  amplificaUon.  Their 
periods  naturally  run  out  into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  orna- 
mtot  of  every  Und,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  tibese  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  and  each 
beeomes  faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of 
conciseness  beeomes  abrupt  and  obscure;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into 
a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic^  The  ex- 
treme of  diffiueness  beeomes  weak  and  languid,  and  tires  ^he  reader; 
However^  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean 
according  as  his  genius  prompts  him;  and  under  the  general  cha* 
raeter  of  a  concise,  or  of  a  more  open  and  diAise  style,  may  pos 
sessmuch  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  lUnsirations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to 
the  writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much'  from 
detMfaed  passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instan- 
ces, as  from  the  current  of  an  author's  style,  that  we  are  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing.  The  two  most  remarkable 
examples  that  I  know,  of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety 
will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  are  Tacitus  the  historian, 
and  the  President  Montesquieu  in  ^L'Esprit  de  Loix.'  Aristotle 
too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers  fdr  his  brevity. 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as 
Aristotle;  but  this  frugality  of  expression  frequently  darkens  his 
meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diffuseness,  Cicero  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be  given.  Ad- 
dison also^  and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under 
tUs  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concilse,  and  when 
ta  the  diffuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
composition.  Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more 
copious  style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole 
naeaning  must  be  catched  from  the  n^outh  of  the  speaker,  without 
the  advantage  which  books  afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure,  and  re* 
viewing  what  appears  obscure,  great  conciseness  is  .always  to  be 
avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much  on  the  quickness  of  our 
hearer's  understanding;  but  our  style  ought  to  be  such,  that  the  bulk 
of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without  effort  A  flowing  co- 
pious style,  therefore,  is  required*  in  all  public  speakers;  guarding, 
at  tiie  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion,  as  renders 
them  languid  and  tiresome;  which  will  always  prove  the  case,  when 
they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  different  views. 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  posses*- 
sea  great  advantages.  It  is  more  lively ;  keeps  up  attention ;  makc^ 
a  brisker  and  stronger  impression;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  supply- 
ing  more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought    A  sentiment,  which 
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expressed  diffusely,  will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just;  expressed 
eoncisely,  will  be  admiied  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want 
to  have  it  Tivid  and  animated,  should  be  in  a  concise  strain.  This 
IS  different  from  the  common  opinion;  most  persons  being  ready  to 
suppose,  that  upon  description  a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  than 
upon  other  things,  and  that  by  a  full  and  extended  style,  it  is  render- 
ed more  rich  and  expressive.  I  apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it  Any  redundant  words  or 
circumstances  encumber  the  fancy,  and  make  the  object  we  pre- 
sent to  it,  appear  confused  and  indistinct  Accordingly,  the  most 
'  masterly  r^escribers,  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  almost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptions.  They  show  us  more  of  an  object  at 
one  glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  turning  it 
round  and  round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  strength  and  vivacity 
of  description,  whether  m  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  upon 
the  happy  choice  of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances^than  upon  the 
multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions,  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  concise, 
rather  than  in  the  diffuse  manner.   In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  dif- 
fuse, because  it  is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  for  any 
length  of  time.    When  we  become  prolix,  we  are  always  in  hazard 
of  cooling  the  reader.    The  heart,  too,  and  the  fancy,  run  fast; 
and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in  motion,  they  supply  many  par 
ticulars  to  greater  advantage  than  an  author  can  display  them. 
The  case  is  different  when  we  address  ourselves  to  the  understand- 
ing; as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and  instruction. 
There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner.     When  you 
are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise ;  when  you 
are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and  re* 
quires  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be  full.     Historicsil 
narration  may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner, 
according  to  the  writer's  genius.     Livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse  ; 
Thucydides  and  Sallust  are  succinct;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 
I  observed  thata  diffuse  style  generally  abounds  in  long  periods ;  and 
a  concise  writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short  sentenoes. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  short  sen* 
tences  are  fully  characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.     It 
is  very  possible  for  one  to  compose  always  in  short  sentences,  and  to 
be  withal  extremely  diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be 
spread  through  many  of  these  sentences.     Seneca  is  a  remarkable 
example.    By  the  shortness  and  quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he 
may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise ;  yet'  he  is  far  from  being  90. 
He  transfigures  the  same  thought  into  many  different  forms.     He 
makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new  turn.    So  also, 
most  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences,  though  their 
style  in  general  is  not  concise ;  commonly  less  so  than  the  bulk  of 
English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.     A  French  au- 
thor breaks  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  Englbh  author  crowds  into  one.    The  direct  effectof  short 
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aentencesy  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  always  con- 
cise. By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which  they  make  on  the 
mind,  they  keep  it  awake ;  and  give  to  composition  more  of  a 
spirited'character.  Long  periods,  like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave 
and  stately:  but  like  all  grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  be- 
coming dull.  An  intermixture  of  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite, 
when  we  would  support  solemnity,  together  with  vivacity,  leaning 
more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  propriety  requires  that 
the  solemn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  predqminant  in  our  composi- 
tion. But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  I  had  occasion  formerly  to 
treat,  under  the  head  of  the  construction  of  periods. 

The  nervous  and  the  feeble,  are  generally  held  to  be  characters 
of  style,  of  the  same  import  with  the  concise  and  the  diffuse.  They 
do  indeed  very  often  coincide.  Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most 
part,  some  degree  of  feebleness;  and  nervous  writers  will  generally 
be  inclined  to  a  concise  expression.  This,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways hold ;  and  there  are  instances  of  writers,  who,  ia  the  midst  of 
a  fuil  and  ample  style,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of  strength. 
Livy  is  an  example ;  and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow. 
Burrow's  style  has  many  faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redun- 
dant; but  withal,  for  force  and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distin- 
guished. On  every  subject,  he'multiplies  words  with  an  overflow- 
ing copiousness :  but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  signi- 
ficant expressions  which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of 
a  nervous  or  a  weak  style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking. 
If  he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will  express  it  with  energy; 
but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his  subject ;  if  his  ideas  be 
loose  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or,  at  the  time  of  his  wri- 
tings so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold  of  the  concep- 
tion which  he  would  communicate  to  us;  the  marks  of  all  this  will 
clearly  appear  in  his  style.  Several  unmeaning  words  and  loose  epi- 
thets will  be  found:  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  general;  his 
arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble;  we  shall  conceive  somewhat  of 
his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint  Whereas  a  nervous 
writer,  whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a  concise  style,  gives  us 
always  a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning;  his  mind  is  full  of  his 
sabjeet,  and  his  words  are  all  expressive;  every  phrase  and  every 
figure  which  he  uses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would  ' 
set  before  us,  more  lively  and  complete. 

I  observed  under  the  head  of  difiiise  and  concise  style,  that  an 
anther  might  lean  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  beau- 
tifnl.  This  is  not  the  cas^  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  th^  feeble. 
Every  author,  in  every  composition,  ought  to  study  to  express  him- 
self with  some  strengtii,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the 
feeble,  he  becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however, 
the  same  degree  of  strength  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave 
and  vreigfaty  any  composition  is,  the  more  should  a  character  of 
strength  predominate  in  the  style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy, 
Mid  solemn  discourses,  it  is  expected  most  One  of  the  most  com- 
plete models  of  a  nervous  style,  is  Demosthenes  in  his  orations. 
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As  every  good  quality  in  style  has  an  extrefne,  when  pursued  is 
which  it  becomes  faulty,  tl^is  holds  of  the  nerrous  style  as  well  as 
others*  Too  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
qualities  of  style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner. 
Harshness  arises  from  unusual  words,  from  forced  inversions  in  the 
construction  of  a  sentence,  and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  and 
ease.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics  in 
the  English  language ;  such  as  Sit  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con,  Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington, 
Cttdworth,  and  other  writers  of  considerable  note  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  L  and  Charles  L  These  writers  had  nenres 
and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day  eminent  for  that 
quality  in  style.  But  the  language  in  their  hands  was  exceedingly 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon 
the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement  of  sen*- 
tences.  Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence :  <  Though 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have 
not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a 
dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much,  coo- 
corning  the  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same.' 
Such  a  sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  some  advan- 
ti^s  certainly  attended  this  sort  of  style ;  and  whether  we  bavQ 
guned  or  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear 
a  question.  By  the  freedom  of  arrangement  which  it  permitted, 
it  rendered  the  language  susceptible  of  more  strength,  of  more 
variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  period.  But  however 
this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete;  and  no  modem  writeor 
could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  affectatioiu 
The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in  some 
measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity 
and  ease.  Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  less  forcible, 
perhaps,  but  more  plain  and  natural:  and  this  is  now  understood  ta 
be  tl\e  genius  of  our  language.  , 

The  restoration  of  King  Charles  H.  seems  to  be  the  ssra  of  the 
fcNrmation  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first 
vrho  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  amoDg 
writers  of  the  former  age.  After  himi  Sir  William  Temple  polished 
the  language  still  more.  But  the  author,  who  by  the  number  and  re* 
putation  of  his  works,  formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  itspreaenit 
state,  is  Dryden.  ^  Dryden  beggan  to  write  at  the  restoration,  and 
continued  long  an  author  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  mad» 
the  language  his  study ;  and  though  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  in* 
correctly,  and  his  style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  rkhneee 
in  his  diction,  a  copiousmeas^  ease,,  and  variety  in  lus  expression , 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come  aflier  him.* 


*  Dr  Johnson,  in  hit  \if6  of  Drjden,  gives  the  following  cimnicter  of  his 
sfylfi:  <HU  prefaces  limve  not  ifce  foriMlityof  a  settled  style,  in  which  the'  ^rm 
half  of  the  seateaca  betrays  the  other.    The  dauset  are  nerer  balancad»  nor  th* 
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%oee  Hi  tune,  cooaidtnblo  attontioA  h»s  beda  piiu  to  purity  and 
ekganee  of  style:  butitiseletenoe,  ntbcv  tfaaastieugth^  that  forma 
the  distinguishing  quality  of  most  of  tb'  good  KogUsh  writers* 
Sofme  of  them  compose  ia  a  moce  manly  and  ner/uo^  manner  than 
odiers;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  )4a|$uage»  or  from 
wiMtever  other  cause,  it  appeam  to  me>  that  w^  ^ve  far  from  the 
strength  of  aeveral  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  autkorsk 

Hitfaesto  we  have  considered  style  under  thv»se  characters  thai 
respeet  its  expressiveiiess  of  an  author's  m^ani  ng.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  it  'm  uiother  view;  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
ornament  employed  to  beautify  it  Here,  the  style  of  different 
aathors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  followiue  gradation;  a  dry^  a  plain,. a 
neat,  an  elegBttty  aflowery  manner.    Ofeaohof  the;*  in  their  order: 

First,  a  dry  masiner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kind* 
Content  with  being  undemtood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please 
either  the  fiincy  or  the  ear.  •  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic 
writiog'j  sod  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  ^eat  weif^t  and  solidif 
ty  of  matter  ierequiaita^  and  entire  perspicuity  of  language*  AriP 
isde  is  the  complete  example  of  a  dry  style.  Never,  peroaps,  wr  s 
there  any  aothor  who  adhered  so  rigidly  to- the  strictness  of  a  didat  - 
tie  flwnaer,  throttgheut  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  i«^  • 
siractiea  without  the  least  approach  to  ornament.  With  the  mr  *: 
ppoibiind  geniu8,»and  extensive  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intek 
geoce,  who  addresses  himself  solely  to  the  understanding,  withoi  • 
making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the  imagination.  But  this  is  '- 
manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated.  For,  although  tht 
goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  diyness  or  harshness  ol 
the  style,  yet  ie  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect;  as  it  feitigues 
attention,  and  conveys  our  sentioMnti  with  disadvantage  ,to  the  rea^ 
der  or  hearer. 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one«  A  writer  of 
this  character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests,, 
ahnoet,  entirely  upon  his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage 
US  by  the  employment  of  figures,  muaical  arrangement,  or  any  other 
ait  of  writing,  he  studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry 
and  a  harsh  writer.  Besides  penpicuity,  he  pursues  propriety,  puri- 
ty, and  precision,  in  his  language ;  which  form  one  degree^  and  no 
inconsiderable  one,  of  beauty.  Liveliness,  too,  and  foDce,  may  be 
consistent  with  a  very  plain  style;  and  therefore,  such  an  aifthor,  if 
his  sentiments  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  differ- 
enee  between  a  dry  and  a  plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incapa- 
faJe  of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seekf 
not  after  it  He  gives  us  his  meaning,  in  good  language,  distinct 
and  pore ;  any  further  ornament,  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about ; 

periods  modelled;  eveiy  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  ttt 
pivper  itbkM.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  is  airjr,  animated  and  ylgor* 
mm  ;  what  is  litde  is  gay,  what  is  great  is  splendid.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing 
m  feeble;  plough  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh;  and  though,  smce 
rUer  works  mora  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  hare  nothing  yet  unoouth 
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either,  because  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  his  subject;  or,  because 
his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  deligBt  in  it;  or,  because  it  leads 
him  to  despise  it* 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  that  have  employed  the  plain  style.  Few  writes 
have  discovered  moi'e  capacity.  He  treats  every  subject  which  he 
handles,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.  He 
knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  predsion 
of  the  English  language;  and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a 
pure  Tind  correct  style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  models.  But 
we  must  not  .look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  his  language. 
His  haughty  and  morose  genius,  made  him  despise  any  embellish- 
ment of  this  kind  as  beneaui  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentiments 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  b  sure  he  is  in 
the  right;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  be  pleased  or  not 
His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enough 
as  to  the  sense;  but,  without  any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound; 
often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.  If  a  me- 
taphor, or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poign- 
ant, he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his 
way ;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would 
rather  throw  It  aside.  Hence,  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  often 
borders  upon  the  dry  and  unpleasing;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the 
plainness  of  his  manner  sets  off  his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it;  it  flows  without  any  studied 
preparation ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes 
his  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean 
Swift,  the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.  Among  our  phi- 
losophical writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class;  perspicuous 
and  pure,  but  almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works 
which  admit  or  require  ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  partk 
where  the  plain  manner  ought  to  predominate.  But  we  must  re- 
member, (hat  when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writer  affects 
throughout  his  whole  composition,  great  weight  of  matter  and  great 
force  of  sentiment  are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament;  but  that  ornament,  not  of  the  high* 
est  or  most  sparkling  kind.  A  writer  of  this  character  shows,  that 
he  does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  object  of  tis 
attention.  But  his  attention  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  and 
in  a  graceful  collocation  of  them,  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of 
imagination  or  eloquence.  His  sentences  are  always  clean,  and 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  superfluous  words;  of  a  moderate 
length;  rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  swelling  structure;  clos- 

*  Oa    thif   liead,  of  the  general  characters  of  style,  particularly  the  plain 
the  simple,    and  the  characters  of   those  English  authors  who  are  classed  and 
them,  in.  Uiis,  and  the   following  lecture,    several   ideas  hare  been  taken   from 
manuscript  treatise  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  wn.%  shown  to  me,  many  years 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author,   Dr.  Adam  Smith;  and  which,  it  is  *^ 
vim  be  giren  by  him  to  the  public 
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ing  with  propriety;  wkhc;«t any  tail*  or  adiections  dragging  after 
the  proper  close.  Hia  cadence  ia  varied;  but  not  of  the  studied 
musical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  uses  any,  are  short  and  correct,  ra* 
ther  than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a  style  as  this  may  be  attained 
by  a  writer  who  has  do  great  powers  of  fancy  or  eenius ;  by  industry 
merely,  and  careftil  attention  to  the  rules  of  writing,  and  it  is  a  style 
always  agreeable*  It  imprints  a  character  of  moderate  elevation  on  our 
eomposition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
unsuitable  to  any  subject  whateyer.  A  familiar  letter,  of^  a  law  paper, 
on  the  driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neattoess ;  and  a  sermon, 
CT  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

An  elegant  style  is  a  character,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  or- 
jiament  than  a  neat  one;  and  indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to 
style,  when  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of 
its  excesses  or  defects.  From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it 
will  easily  be  understood,  that  complete  elegance  implies  great  per- 
^icuity  and  propriety ;  purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and 
dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy  arrangement  It  implies 
fSuther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  imagination  spread  over  style,  as 
far  ^  the  subject  admits  it;  and  all  the  illustration  which  figurative 
language  adds,  when  properly  employed.  In  a  word,  an  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  wflile  he  informs 
the  understanding;  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the 
beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  With  any  of  its  misplaced 
finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first  rate  writers  in 
the  language;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Boling- 
broke^  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more:  writers  who  difier  widely  from 
one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now 
ekss  together,  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale 
rfomament,  possessing  nearly  the  same  place. 

When  the  ornaments  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in 
proportion  to  the  subject;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and 
strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy^  this  forms 
what  is  called  a  florid  style;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
excess  of  ornament.  In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pardonable. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  a  promising  symptom  in  ^oung  people,  that  their 
style  diould  incline  to  the  florid  and  luxunant;  <  Yolo  se  efierat  in 
adolescente  fascunditas,'  says  Quintilian,  ^multum  inde  decoquent 
anni,  multam  ratio  limabit,  aliquid  velut  usu  ipso  deteretur;  sit 
mod^  undo  excidi  possit  quid  et  exculpi.  Audeat  hsBC  setas  plura, 
et  inveniat  et  inventis  gaudeat ;  sint  licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca 
«t  aev^a*  Facile  remedium  est  ubertatis:  sterilia  nullo  labore  vin- 
eontnr.'*    But,  although  the  florid  style  may  be  allowed  to  youth, 


« In  yootb,  I  with  to  lee  luxurianey  of  fancy  appear.    Much  of  it  will  be 

~  hf  jrean;  much  will  be  corrected  by  ripening Judf^ment ',  tome  of  it,  by  the  mere 

ioe  of  composition,  will  be  worn  away.    Let  there  be  only  saiBcieot  matter^at 

that  can  bear  lonie  pruning  and  lopping  off.    At  this  time  of  lifci  let  genius  be 

bold  and  Inventive,  and  pnde  itielf  hi  its  efforts,  though  these  shoultl  not,  as  yet,be  cor 
Liucnriancy  can  easily  be  cuied;  bnt  for  barrenness  there  is  no  remedy.' 
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m  their  first  esfiayfi,  it  must  not  receive  tbe  same  indnlgence  from 
writera  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that  judgment,  aa  it 
ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  reject  as  juvenile  alt  such 
ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not  condu- 
cive to  illustrate  it.  Nothii^  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tinsel 
splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect  It  were 
well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  neal  oveiflowing  of  a  rich  ima^ 
gination.  We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if 
we  found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothy 
writers,  it  is  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  labour^ 
attempt  to  rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have 
formed  to  themselves  some  loose  idea ;  but  bavins  no  strengdi  of  genius 
for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  detect  by  poetical  worda^ 
by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place  figures,  and  every  thing  that 
has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  itiagnificence.  It  has  escaped  these 
writers,  that  sobriety  in  ornament  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it 
pleasing ;  and  that  without  a  fouadadon  of  good  sense  and  solid 
thought,  die  most  florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  pub* 
lie  The  public,  however,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed,  on ;  %t 
least,  the  mob  of  readers^  who  a?e  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  finst^ 
with  whatever  is  dazzling  and  gaudy. 

I  cannot  he^  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religious 
turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  ^he  present  age^  than  on  the  pubKc  taste, 
that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditaitions  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  Tbe 
}Hou8  and  benevolent  heart  which  is  always  displayed  in  them,  and 
the  lively  fancy  which)  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merits  ap« 
plause :  but  the  perpetuiJ  glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery, 
and  strained  description  which  abound  m  them,  are  ornaments  of  a 
fitlse  kind.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hervey's  piety  rather  than  his  style:  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a 
serious  kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  *from  sounds 
to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart'  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  ^o  give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them ;  as  I 
conce^^e  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures, 
than  to  take  every  opportuifity  of  cautioning  my  readers  against  the 
affected  and  frivolous  use  of  ornament :  and  instead  of  that  slight  and 
superficial  taste  in  writings  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too 
fashionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  aS'  my  endeavours  can  avails  a  taste 
for  more  solid  thought,  and  more  sumly  simplicity  in  style. 

.  (iUBSTIOBTS^ 


Having  tnatod  at  eoiiBUttrable 
le&jEth  of  the  B^tea  of  speeok  beibre 
Amflly  dismiflBing  this  Bubject,  what  does 
oar  author  think  incumbent  on  him  ? 
l&kKfrh  tbfBS  have,  in  part,  been  aniH 
oipated,  yet^  what  may  be  of  xm ;  and 
Why  7  with  repeating  tvhat  observa- 
tfdn,  does  oar  author  begin  7  Instances 
of  what,  have  already  been  given?  On 


the  other  hand,  what  10 remarked?  Hovr 
ja  ttim  ilhitftmted  ?  In  the  second  plasi^ 
that  fibres  be  beautiful,  what  is  requi- 
site? What  has  been  shown  T  When 
only,  therefore,  are  they  beautiful^  and 
what  remark  follows?  when  wdf  tiMrf 
have  a  miserable  effect ;  and  witot  in  U 
very  erroneous  idea?  This  is  itld^d; 
what  ?  What  has  often  been  the  efiect. 
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of  thK  false  Idea?  From  what  does  the 
icalandproperornaiaents  of  style  arise ; 
andbowdotbeyflonr?  Of  a  writer  of 
(^eniui^  what  kranMirkmi  ?  On  whai  ee- 
canQOBfihouldwenever  attempt  to  hunt 
ibr^um  i  and  why  ?  What  is  the  third 
directioQ  given  eoooemii^  the  tise  of 
%ares;aDdwhy?  What  is  the  efieet 
on  cooifQsiUoa  «  toogieat  attentioQ  lo 
oroameot ;  and  what  famark  IbUowB  1 
What  is  said  of  the  directikm  of  the  an- 
cient critics  on  this  head  ?  What  says 
Cicero?  With  what  directioa  doesQuui- 
tilianeoDciude  his  diseoane  ooocerning 
thera?  On  the  ace  of  fi^uative  lan- 
guage, what  is  the  fourth  direction  1  Of 
imaginatiQDy  what  is  observed  ?  What 
improvement  may  it  derive  from  culti- 
vation ;  hat  what  will  prove  diyvting? 
With  wfaatecnridemtiansbouM  we  sa- 
tiny oanalves?  What  will  alwa^eom- 
mand  attentkm ;  and  of  what  are  they 
theibandatioa?  What  remark  follows? 
What  directioBB  cannot  be  too  often 
men  to  those  who  wish  toexcel  in  the 
mud  arts?  When  our  author  entered 
upon  the  eonsideratiQn  of  style^  what 
did  be  observe  ?  To  what  do  these  die- 
tipBrtone,  in  general,  carry  some  reCe- 
leoee  3  but  reler  diieily  to  what?  From 
what  do  they  arise  $  and  what  do  they 
eomfKehend?  Of  what  does  it  remain 
now  to  apeak?  Of  the  style  neceanry 
Ibr  d^rent  anbjeetB,  whe^  is  observed? 
How  is  this  illustrated  from  philosophi- 
cal writing  from  cffations^  and  from 
the  deferent  parts  of  a  sermon?  But 
what  does  our  author  at  present  mean 
to  remark  ?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated from  the  writings  of  Livy,  and 
of  TacitUB?  How  is  tms  further  iUqs- 
trated?  Wherever  there  is  real  and  nsr 
tive  ^eniufs  what  is  its  efiect  ?  Where 
nothing  of  this  appeara,  what  are  we 
apt  t»adec1  How  is  this  ilhistraled? 
AmoD^  die  ancients,  how  did  IKonysi- 
w  of  HaficamasBUB^  divide  these  gene- 
ra] cbaraetetB  of  style?  By  the  austere, 
what  doea  he  mean ;  and  what  exam- 
ples are  ^cn?  What  does  he  mean  by 
tbe  florid?  MHiom  does  he  instance  as 
writeiB  of  this  character  ?  What  is  the 
middle  kind ;  what  does  it  comprehend : 
and  in  this  class  who  are  placed?  Of^ 
this  hot  class,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  Of  Cicero^  and  Quintilian's  di- 
viaaoa  of  style,  what  does  our  an^or 
leoaaik ;  and  why  dees  he  not  dwell  on 
ft?  Fhxn  what  does  cue  of  the  most 


obrjous  distinctions  of  the  difoent 
kinds  of  style  arise,  and  what  does  it 
fimn?  Of  a  cencise  writer,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  ilow  deas  he  regard  ornament  ? 
InwhatlightdoesheplscehisthoughM? 
How  are  nis  sentences  arranged ;  what 
is  studied  in  them;  and  for  what  are 
they  eemmonlv  designed?  Of  a  difiuse 
vmter,  what  to  remarked?  Why  does 
he  plane  his  thought  in  a  variety  of 
li^la;and  why  is  ae  not  careful  to  ex- 
psss  it  in  its  full  stren^jith  at  first? 
What  do  writem  of  this  character 
generally  feve;  and  ef  their  periods, 
what  is  observed?  Of  each  of  these 
mannem.  what  is  observedl  What  re- 
mark £bUowB?  For  illustrations  of  these 
general  characters,  to  v/ham  does  our 
author  refer?  How  are '  we  to  collect 
the  Idea  of  a  fcrmed  maaner  of  writing? 
Who  are  the  two  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples known  by  our  aalhor  ?  Of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  his  fruflakty,  what  is  ob- 
served? Of  a  beaodml  and  meuniificent 
difiuaeness,  who  is  the  most  ifiustrious 
instance  that  can  be  given ;  and  whet 
other  writen  fall  in  some  deforce  under 
this  class  ?  In  judging  when  it  is  proper 
to  lean  to  the  concisB,  and  when  to  tHe 
diffuse  manner,  by  what  must  we  be 
directed  ?  Why  do  discourses  that  are 
to  be  spoken,  require  a  more  oopioas 
styie,  tnan  books  that  am  in  be  read? 
(m  mhat  should  we  never  presume? 
What  Btyle,  therefore,  is  reqmred  in  all 
public  speeches;  guarding,  at  the  same 
tnne,  against  wh£?  In  written  compo- 
sittons^  why  does  a  certain  degree  of 
ooneisBneBB,  poaseai  great  advaiSages? 
How  is  this  lUustreted?  Whan  .should 
description  be  in  a  concise  strain?  Hew 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  dJf^^rentfrom 
the  common  opinion?  ¥^at  does  our 
author,  on  the  contrary,  apprehend; 
and  why?  Afeeordingly,  ef  the  most 
masterly  desojAbers,  wlmt  is  observed? 
At  one  glance,  what  do  thoy  show  lis? 
Upon  mat,  does  the  strength  and  vi- 
vacity of  desoriptkin  much  depend? 

In  what  style  should  addresses  to  the 
pasBODs  be  made?  In  these,  why  is  It 
dangerous  to  be  diffuse?  What  hazard 
attends  becoming  prefix?  Oftheheait, 
and  the  fancy,  what  is  observed?  In  adh 
dresses  to  what,  is  the  case  quite  differ- 
ent ;  and  there,  what  manner  is  prefer- 
red? When  should  you  be  concise,  and 
when  is  it  better  to  be  full  ?  Of  historical 
Inarration,  what  is  observed;  and  how 
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19  thifl  illustrated?  Of  a  difiose  writer, 
what  was  observed;  and  of  a  concise 
writer,  what,  therefore,  is  certain? 
WluLt,  however,  is  mt  to  be  ioTerred 
from  this:  and  why  not?  Who  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  this;  and  of 
his  sentences,  what  is  observed?  Of 
the  style  of  most  of  the  French  wri- 
ters, what  is  observed?  What  does  a 
French  author  do;  and  what  is  the 
direct  effect  of  these  short  sentences? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  quick,  succes- 
sive  impulses,  which  they  make  on  the 
mind?  Of  long  periods,  what  is  ob- 
served? When  is  an  intermixture  of 
long  and  short  sentences  requisite?  But 
(^  Uiem,  what  is  said?  How  are  the 
nervous  and  the  feeble  generall v  held  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  they  oo  very 
oden  coincide  ?  As  thisdoes  not  always 
hold,  of  what  are  there  instances? 
Who  are  examples;  and  of  the  latter 
style,  what  is  observed?  Where  is  the 
foundation  of  a  nervous  or  weak  style 
laid?  How  k  this  illustrated?  Of  his 
words  and  expressbns,  what  k  obser- 
ved? What  impresskm  does  a  ner- 
vous writer  give  us  of  his  subject ;  and 
why?  What  was  before  observed? 
How  should  every  author  study  to  ex- 
press himself?  What  remaric  follows ; 
and  when  diould  strength  predominate 
in  style  ?  Hence^  where  is  it  expected 


most ;  and  who  is  one  of  the  mos^  per- 
fect examples?  What  holdi^  of  the  net- 
vous  style  as  well  as  others?  What  is 
the  effect  of toogreat  a  study  of  strength ; 
and  from  what  does  harMiness  arise  ?  Of 
whom  is  this  reckoned  the  fault?  Of 
these  writers,  and  of  the  language  in 
their  hands,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
illustration  of  this  remark  is  given  ? 
What  atlivactaffes  attend  this  sort  of 
style  ?  To  what  has  the  present  form  of 
our  language  sacrificed  the  study  of 
etren^  ?  Of  our  arrangement  of  words, 
i^uit  k  remarked  ?  What  was  the  area 
of  Uie  formation  of  our  present  style? 
Who  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  those 
iVequent  inversions  ?  Who  polished  the 
language  still  more?  But  to  whom  are 
we  most  indebted  fbr  the  present  state 
of  our  language ;  and  of  nim,  what  k 
observed  ?  Since  hu  thne,  to  what  has 
eonsiderable  attentk>n  been  paid ;  but 
what  follows?  How  do  we  now  com- 

Kre  with  the  ancients?  Hitherto,  how 
ve  we  considered  style  ?  How  do  we 
now  proceed  to  consider  it?  Here,  how 


does  the  style  of  different  authors 
to  rise  ?  Of  a  dry  manner,  what  kob- 
served?  Where,  only,  k  it  tolerable 
and  what,  even  there,  k  requisite?  Of 
Aristotle,  what  k  here  observed  ?  Why 
does  not  thk  manner  deserve  to  be  imi- 
tated ?  What  k  remarked  of  a  plain 
style?  Of  a  writer  of  thk  character, 
what  k  observed?  What  does  he  pur- 
sue in  hk  language?  What,  aJso^  may 
be  consistent  wiu  a  very  plain  style ; 
and  therefore,  what  follows  ?  What  k 
the  difference  between  a  dry  and  a 
plain  writer?  Repeat  the  remarics  hem 
made  on  the  style  of  Deem  Swifl.  What, 
also,  k  remarked  of  BIr.  Locke  ?  In  a 
neat  style,  what  have  we  reached; 
and  of  a  writer  of  thk  character,  what 
k  Observed?  By  whom  may  such  a 
style  as  thk  be  attained;  and  how? 
Of  it,  what  k  remarked,  and  how  ex- 
tensively may  it  be  used?  Of  an  ele- 
gant style,  what  k  observed?  From 
what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  what 
will  be  easily  underrtood  ?  What  fiir- 
ther  does  it  imply;  and  of  an  elegant 
writer,  what  k  observed?  Whom  may 
^  place  in  thk  class;  and  of  them 
what  k  observed?  What  forms  a  florid 
style?  Of  it,  in  a  young  composer,  what 
k  remartced ;  and  what  says  Quintilnii? 
Why  must  not  thk  style  receive  the 
same  indulgence  from  writemtif  ma- 
ture ^ears?  Of  theae  frothy  writens 
what  k  observed ;  and  in  them,  what 
do  we  see?  What  has  escaped  them  ? 
Of  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  them,  what  justly  merits 
applause ;  but  what  are  of  a  false  kind  1 
What  advice,  to  students  of  oratory,  m 
therefore  given?  Why  are  admanitrans 
of  thk  kind  repeated  7 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  Directions  about  the  use  of  figiiren 

A.  The  chief  beaotiei  of  oompoaitioo  do 

not  depend  upon  them. 

B.  They  mutt   rioe  naturally  from  ths 

subject 
a  Tliey  should  not  be  employed  too  fr^ 

quently. 
D.  Without  a  genius  for  them,  they  shooSd 

not  he  atiemptcd. 

2.  Style,  with  respect  to  its  expression. 

A.  The  ditfuse  and  the  concise  style. 

B.  The  nervous  and  the  feeble  style. 

3.  Style,  with  respect  to  ornament. 

A.  A  ar}r  style. 

B.  A  plain  style. 
0.  A  neat  style. 

D.  An  elerait  style, 
s.  A  6orid  style. 
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OENERAI^  CHARACTERS   OF  STYLE.-SIMPLE,    AF- 
FECTED, VEHEMENT.— DIRECTIONS  FOR 
FORMING  A  PROPER  STYLE. 

HATnro  eoteredy  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
general  chanieters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  difiusei  the 
nervous  and  feeble  manner.  I  considered  style  also,  ^ith  relation 
to  the  different  d^rees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in 
which  view,  the  manner  of  different  authors  rises  according  to  the 
following  gradation :  dry,  plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great 
importance  in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  examin- 
ed, that  of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  affec- 
tation. Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  very  frequently 
used;  but, like  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without 
precision.  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings 
given  to  the  word  simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  distinguish ;  and  to  show  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attri- 
bute of  style.  We  may  remark  four  different  acceptations  in  which 
it  is  taken. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a 
variety  of  parts.    Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

Denique  fit  qaod  tii  simplez  duntazct  et  unum.* 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from 
double  plots,  and  crowded  incidents;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or 
£neid,  in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered 
tales  of  Ariosto;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition 
to  the  irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  sense,  simplicity  is 
the  same  with  unity.  , 

Tho  second  sense  is  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refine- 
ment    Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally ;  what  the  occasion 
or  the  subject  suggest  unsouzht ;  and  what,  when  once  suggested, 
are  easily  apprehended  by  alL    Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a 
less  natural  and  obvious  train  of  thought,  and  which  it  required  a 
peculiar  turn  of  genius  to  pursue;  within  certain  bounds  very  beau- 
tiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting 
OS  by  the  appearance  of  being  recherchf,  or  far  sought.     Thus,  we 
would  naturally  say,  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simpli- 
city, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley ;  Cicero's  thoughts  on 
moral  subjects  are  natural;  Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured.    In 
these  two  senses  of  simplicity,  when  it  is  opposed,  either  to  variety 
of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has  no  proper  relation  to  style 

m 

*  *  Than  learn  the  wandering  hamour  to  control^ 
And  keep  one  equal  tenonr  throosli  the  whole.*  Fmavois 
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There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity^  io  which  it  has  respect  to 
style;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  lan- 
guage ;  as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid 
writer.;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  ^simplex/  the  ^tentie^  or 
^  sttbiiie  genus  dicendi/  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  Tb«> 
simple  style,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style* 
which  I  bfifore  mentioned;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illus- 
tration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  soise  of  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style ; 
but  not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as 
the  easy  and  natural  manner  ia  which  our  language  expresses  our 
thoughti.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word 
just  now  mentioned,  in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness : 
whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornament. 
Homer,  for  instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion ;  and  yet  no  writer  has  ipore  ornament  and  beauty.  This  sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not 
to  ornament,  but  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  labour 
about  our  style ;  and  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  one  thinks  he  coold  have  written  in  the  same  way;  Horace 
describes  it, 

ut  tibi  i|ttiv1s 
Speret  idem,  sudet  multnm,  fnistraqne  laboret 
Atttus  idem.* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression:  it  seems  the  very  lan- 
guage of  nature ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour, 
but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expression ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy ;  but  these  flow 
from  him  without  effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not 
because  he  has  studied  it.  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression 
most  natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in 
it ;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  ^  Habeat 
ille,'  says  Cicero,  ( Orat  No.  77 )  ^  moUe  quiddam,  et  quod  indicet 
non  ingratam  negligentiam  hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo  la- 
horantis.'t  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that, 
like  simplicity  of  manners,  it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn 
of  iPind  laid  open  without  disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial 
manrers  of  writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  thb  disadvan- 
tage, that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where 
the  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those 
peculiar  Hies  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  reading 
an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinctioa 

* '  From  vrell-knowii  tales  nich  6ctioni  would  I  imise, 
Ai  all  mif^ht  hope  to  imHate  with  ease; 
Yet  while  diej  Mrlre  the  same  tuceets  to  gain, 

Shoald  find  their  laboon,  and  thehr  hopes  in  Tain/  Fbawcis. 

t '  Let  this  style  hare  a  certain  aoAaess  asd  ease,  which  Aall  characterise  a  nem 
Mgfnca,  not  anpleasiri|(  in  an  autbar,  wha  i^|>aafi  to  ke  more  tolidtoas  about  tla« 
tiNNig!it  dian  the  ezprestUm. 
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at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural  manners,  and  a  mark* 
ed  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity,  is  expressed  by  a  French 
term,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language, 
naivetS.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this 
word.  It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  oelieve  the 
best  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who 
explains  it  thus :  That  sortof  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undisguised  open* 
ness,  which  seems  to  give  us  some  degree  oi  superiority  over  the 
person  who  shows  it;  a  certain  infantine  simplicity,  which  we  love  in 
our  hearts,  but  which  displays  some  features  of  the  character  that 
we  think  we  could  have  art  enou;^  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  persofi  who  discovers  this  character. 
La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  such 
natoeiS,  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as  descriptive  of  a  par- 
ticoiar  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  re^>ect  to  simplici^  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  an- 
cient original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it  This  hap- 
pens froDi  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  naUu 
nl  genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of 
othois,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation.  Hence, 
imoiig  the  Greek  vvriters,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beautiful  sim- 
plicity than  among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacroon,  Theo- 
eritos,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  are  all  disti nguished  for  it  Among 
the  Romans  also,  we  have  some  writers  of  this  character,  particular- 
ly Terence,  Lucretius,  Phsedrus,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  following 
pusaige  of  Terence's  Andria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of 
mmner  in  description. 

Funus  intenm 
FrocedH ;  iwqaiiniir ;  ad  tepuldirum  ▼eninrats  * 

In  ignem  tmposita  eit;  flctur.    Interea  Imbc  toror, 
Qnam  dixi,  ad  flammam  acceuit  imprudentfus 
Satis  cam  pericnlo.    Ibi  turn  ezanimatus  Pamphilna, 
Bene  dissimulatom  amorem,  et  celatam  indicat ; 
Occturrit  prsceptimulierem  ab  igne  retriJiit, 
Mea  Qlycerium,  inquit,  quid  agU  ?  Cur  iu  is  perditam  ? 
Turn  ilia,  ut  consuetum  facile  amorem  cerneres, 
Rejedt  le  in  earn,  flens  qaam  famiUariter.* 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant;  and  convey 
a  most  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 

*  <  Meaawhfle  the  Ibneral  proceeds ;  we  fonow ; 
Gome  to  the  sepulchre:  the  bodj*s  plaoea 
Upon  the  pile;  lamented;  whereupon 
This  sister  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 
Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
There!  there!  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betrajt 
His  well-dissembled  and  long  hidden  lore; 
Rons  up  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  cria, 
Oh!  my  Gljcerium!  what  is  it  jron  do? 
Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yourself? 
Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  thence 
Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  lore, 
llirew  henielf  back  into  iiis  a;mi|  and  wept, 
Oh !  how  fiuniliarly  "  CsLKAB. 
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the  style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured.     Let  us,  next,  eon« 
sider  some  English  writers  who  comeunder  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotaon's  manner. 
Tillotson  has  long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  a  model 
for  preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include  in  the  idea  of  eloquence, 
vehemence  and  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing  figures,  or 
correct  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the 
Archbishop  is  exceedingly  deficient.  His  style  is  alw:ays  pure,  ift* 
deed,  and  perspicuous,  but  careless  and  remiss;  too  often  feeble  and 
langutd ;  little  beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which  are 
frequently  suffered  to  drag  unharmoniously ;  seldom  any  attempt  to- 
wards strength  or  sublimity.  But,  notwithstanding  these  defects, 
such  a  constant  vein  of  good  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works, 
such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  so  much  useful  instruetion 
conyeyed  in  a  style  so  pure,  natural,  anduneifiected,  as  will  justly 
commend  him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  English  language 
mains;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  highest  eloqnenoe,  but  as  a 
simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is  strongly  expressiTe  of 
great  goodness  and  worth.  I  obsenred  before,  that  simplicity  of 
manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in  style, 
and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  nuukes  thenegU- 

E^nce  of  such  writers  seem  graceful.     But,  as  appears  in  the  Arch* 
shop,  negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  fiir  ss  to  impair  the 
beauty  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid  manner. ' 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  style  of 
simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson;  though,  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest 
rank.  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmoni* 
oifs ;  smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguish* 
ing  characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  such  a  man* 
aer  will  naturally  do,into  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whatr- 
ever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own 
character.  In  reading  his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation 
with  him ;  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as 
an  author,  but  as  a  man ;  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He  may 
be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negligent  simplicity, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  which  this  character  of  style 
admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  ornamented 
degree  of  the  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison,  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
English  language,  the  most  perfect  example:  and,  therefore,  thoug;h 
not  without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  model  tor 
imitation,  and  the  freest  from  considerable  defects,  which  the  lan- 
guage afibrds.    Perspicuous  and  pure,  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
his  precision,  indeed,  not  very  great,  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  sul>-> 
jects  which  he  treats  of  require;  the  construction  of  his  sentences 
easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly  very  musical;  carrying  a  character 
of  smoothness  more  than  of  strength.    In  figurative  language,  he  is 
rich  particularly  in  similes  and  metaphors;  which  are  so  employ 
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ed,  as  to  render  his  style  splendid »  without  being  gaudr.  There  is 
not  the  least  affectation  in  his  manner;  we  see  no  marks  of  labour; 
nothing  fiorced  or  constrained ;  but  great  elegance^joined  with  great 
ease  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particulah,  distinguished  by  a  charac- 
ter of  modesty^  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings. 
No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuatingmanner ;  and  the  great 
regard  which  he  every  where  shows  br  virtue  and  religion,  recom« 
mends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength 
and  preeision,  which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to 
such  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper  mo- 
del for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition. 
Though  the  public  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the 
nature  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  lisht^  for, 
thou^  his  poetry  be  elegant,  (le  certainly  bears  a  higher  rau  among 
the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets;  and,  in 
prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  strain,  than 
his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovere 
more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  is 
never  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothiog  in  their  manner  that  strains 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by 
their  lustre.  So  powerful  ia  the  charm  of  simplicity,  m  an  author 
of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  to 
many  a  careless  expression.  Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  au*- 
tbois,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may 
be  always  remarked  ;  although  other  beauties  being  predominant* 
this  forms  not  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.  Thus  Mil* 
too  Is  simple  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings^ 
simplicity  of  manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accordingly, 
this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  tliroughout 
all  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and,  indeed,  no  other  character  of  style  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have  ren- 
dered their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  I  cannot 
give  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is 
MA  author  on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before^ 
and  shall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  giving  his  general  character 
under  this  head.  Considerable  merit,  doubtless,  he  has.  His 
works  might  be  read  with  pro&t  for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they 
contain,  hsdhe  not  filled  them  with  so  many  oblique  and  invidious 
oisinaations  against  the  christian  religion ;  thrown  out,  too,  with 
so  much  spleen  and  satire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  memory,  either 
as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  language  has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm, 
and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree;  it  is  rich  and  musical.  No 
English  author,  as  I  formerly  showed,  has  attended  so  much  to  the 
legular  construction  of  his  sentences,  both  with  respect  to  propriety, 
and  ^th  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gives  so  much  elegance  and 
pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  i^shouId  have  been 
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highly  admired  by  some.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  perpe 
Cual  stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault  His  lordship 
can  express  nothing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to  speak 
like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins ;  and  dressed  out  with 
magnificent  elegance.  In  every  sentenoe,  we  see  the  marks  of 
labour  and  art;  nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment 
coming  natural  and  warm  from  the  heart.  Of  figures  and  orna 
.  mcnt  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond;  sometimes  happy  in 
them ;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  visible ;  and  having  once  laid 
hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him,  he  knows  not 
how  to  part  with  it  What  is  most  wonderful,  he  was  a  professed 
admirer  of  simplicity;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients^  and 
censuring  the  moderns  for  the  Want  of  it;  though  he  departs  frora 
it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modern  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
possessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  we 
may  call  excessive  and  sickly;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion; 
few  strong  or  vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  charactei; 
led  him  to  that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his 
writings.  He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he 
is  far  from  being  happy  in  it  He  attempts  it  often,  but  always 
awkwardly ;  he  is  stiff,  even  in  his  pleasantry ;  and  laughs  in  form, 
like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  man- 
ner, it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who 
blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of 
imitators,  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has 
also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is  fully  exemplified 
in  Mr.  Blackwall,  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer, 
the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of  Augustus ;  a  writer  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity  also;  but  infected  with  an 
extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  styie^i  and  of  that  parade  of  lan- 
guage which  distinguishes  the  Shaftesburean  manner. 

Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the  easy 
and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  an  opposite  manner;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  au- 
thor to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.     One  may  be  free 
from  affectation,  and  not  have  merit     The  beautiful  simplicity  sup- 
poses an  author  to  possess  real  genius;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity, 
and  Tneliness  of  imagination.     In  this  case,  the  simplicity  or  unaf- 
fectedness  of  his  manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament;  it  heightens 
every  other  beauty;  it  is  the  dress  of  nature,  without  which,  all 
beauties  are  i.nperfect     But  if  mere  unaffected ness  were  sufficient 

*  It  may  perhapft  be  not  unwortlty  of  being  mentioned,  that  tiie  first  edition  o# 
bis  Inqtiirv  into  Virtue,  was  published,  surreptitiously,  I  believe,  in  a  sepors%.t« 
form,  in  th«  year  1699;  and  n  sometimes  to  ht  met  with:  by  comparinfr  whlplfe, 
with  the  corrected  edition  of  the  same  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  among  h'u  worlL«^ 


we  see  one  of  the  most  curious  ar.d  useful  examples  that  I  know,  of  what  is  ^^ 
W  Unue  Ubor:  the  art  of  polishing  language,  breakui«r  long  sentences,  and  workir 
IP  an  imperfect  draught  into  a  highly  finished  performance. 
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to  constitate  the  beauty  of  style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers 
might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And  accordingly  we  fre« 
quently  meet  with  pretended  critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  wri* 
ters  oa  account  of  what  they  call  the  'chaste  simplicity  of  their 
manner;'  which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every 
ornament,  through  the  mfcre  want  of  genius  and  imagination.  We 
must  distinguish,  therefore,  between  that  simplicity  which  accom* 
panics  tnie  genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every 
proper  ornament  of  style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless 
and  a  slovenly  manner.  Indeed,  the  distinction  is  easily  made 
from  the  effect  produced.  The  one  never  faib  to  interest  the  rea* 
der;  the  other  is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  style, 
different  frpm  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  vehement  This  always  implies 
strength,  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplicity ; 
bat,  in  its  predominant  character,  is  distinguishable  from  either  the 
stitmg  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ardour;  it  is  a  glow* 
ing  style;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose  imagination  and  passions 
are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what  he  writes;  who  is  there- 
fore negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself  forth  with  the 
rajBdity  and  fullness  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
oratory;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who  is  speaking, 
than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of 
style. 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character, 

though  ipixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

B<din^roke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader;  the  de- 

magi^ue  of  a  popular  assembly.    Accordingly,  the  style  that  runs 

tbough  all  his  political  writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming  with 

heat,  rather  than  writing  with  deliberation.     He  abounds  in  rheto-. 

rical  figures;  and  pours  himself  forth  with  great  imi)etuosity.     He 

is  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  same  thought  before  us  in  many 

different  views ;  but  generally  with  life  and  ardour.     He  is  bold 

rather  than  correct;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong,  but  often  muddy. 

His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness ;  inclining,  ho\f 

ever,  most  to  long  periods^;  sometimes  including  parentheses,  an«l 

fireqaently  crowding  and  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  an* 

other,  as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.     In  the 

choice  of  his  words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  precision.     In  exact 

construction  of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury ; 

bot  greatly  superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.     Upon  the  whole,  his 

merit  as  a  writer  would  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter 

had    equalled  his  style.    But  while  we  find  much  to  commend 

in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardly 

find  any  thine:  to  commend.  In  his  reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 

ftimsy  and  false;  in  hi^  political  writings,  factions;  in  what  he  calls 

'  philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  de 
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I  shall  innst  no  longer  on  the  different  manners  of  writers^or  the 
genera]  characters  of  style.  Some  others,  beside  those  which  I  have 
mentioned,  might  be  pointed  out;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  rety 
difficult  to  separate  such  general  oonsiderationa  of  the  style  of  au- 
thors  from  their  peculiar  turn  of  sentiment^  which  it  is  not  my 
business,  at  present,  to  criticise*  Conceited  writers,  for  instance, 
discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their  composition,  that  it  imprints 
on  their  style  a  character  of  pertness;  though  I  confess  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  this  can  be  classed  aitiong  the  attributes  of 
style,  or  rather  is  to  Ue  ascribed  entirely  to  the  thought  In  what- 
ever class  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  writings  Under  the  gen- 
eral heads  which  I  have  coBsidered,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
giving  ths  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  English 
language. 

From  what'I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
to  determine  among  all  these  different  manners  of  writing,  what 
is  precisely  the  best,  is  neither  easy,  nor  necessary.  Style  is  a 
field  that  admits  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different  authors 
may  be  very  different;  and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful.  Room  must 
be  left  here  for  genius;  for  that  particular  determination  which 
every  one  receives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of  expression  more 
than  another*  Some  general  qualities,  indeed,  there  are,of  such 
importance,  as  should  always,  in  every  kind  of  conoposition,  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  some  defects  we  should  always  study  to  avoid. 
An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style,  for  instance^ 
are  always  faults;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and  sim- 
plicity, are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at  But  as  to  tiie  mixture 
of  all,  or  tlie  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good 
qualities,  for  forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise 
rules  can  be  given ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model 
as  absolutely  perfect 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations 
upon  style,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
attaining  a  good  style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character 
of  that  style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  subject  on  which  we  write, 
or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  1  give  for  this  purpose,  is,  to  study  clear 
ideas  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  speak.  This 
is  a  direction  which  may  at  first  appear  to  have  small  relation  to 
style.     Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely  close.    The  founda- 
tion of  all  good  style,  is  good  sense,  accompanied  with  a  lively  ima- 
gination.    The  style  and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that,  as  I  have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to 
distinguish  them.     Wherever  the  impressions  of  things  upon  our 
minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed  and  confused,  our  style 
in  treating  of  such  things  will  infallibly  be  so  too.     Whereas,  what 
we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturally  express 
with  clearness  and  with  strength.     This,  then,  we  may  be  assured , 
is  a  capital  rule  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  of  the  subject  till  ije^ 
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have  atiaioed  a  full  laid  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  \ie  are 
to  clothe  in  words,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it;  then 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  expression  begin  to  flow.  Generally 
^)eakingy  the  best  and  most  proper  expressions,  are  those  which  a 
clear  view  of  the  subject  suggests, without  much  labour  or  inquiry 
after  them.  This  is  Quintilian's  observatioOi  lib.  viii.  c  1.  'Ple^ 
rumque  optima  verba  rebus*  cohsBrenti  et  c^*nuntur  suo  lumine. 
Atnosquaerimusilla,  tanquam  lateant,  seque  subducant  Itanun* 
quam  putamus  verba  esse  circa  id  de  quo  dicendum  est ;  sed  ex  aliis 
locis  petimus,  et  inventis  vim  afferimus.'*^ 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  frequent 
practice  of  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many  rules  con- 
cerning style  I  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end, 
without  exercise  and  habit  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  sort  of 
composing  that  will  improve  style.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  by  frequent,  careless,  and  hasty  composition,  we  shall  ac- 
quire certainly  a  very  bad  style ;  we  shall  have  more  trouble  after- 
wards in  unlearning  faults,  and  correcting  negligences,  than  if  we 
had  not  been  accuotomed  to  composition  at  alL  In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care.  Let  the 
facility  and  speed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.  'Mo^ 
ram  et  solicitudinem,'  says  Quintilian^with  the  greatest  reason,  1.  x. 
c  3.  ^initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtinen- 
dum  est,  ut  quam  optime  scribamus;  celeritatem  dabit  consuetudo. 
Paalatim  res  facilius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio 
prosequetur.  Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familia  bene  instituta  in  officio 
enint  Summa  haec  est  rei ;  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur ; 
bene  scribendo,  fit  ut  cito.'t 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  in 
too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard 
the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing 
too  long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions, 
a  glow  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  ex- 
press ourselves  happily,  though  at  the  expense  of  allowing  some 
inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe  examination  of  these  must^ 
be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction,  for,  if  the  practice  of  compo- 
sition be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is  no  less  so  s  it  is 
indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
habit  of  composition.    What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by 

* '  The  mast  proper  words  for  tbe  most  part  adhere  to  the  thooghu  which  an* 
ao  be  expressed  by  them,  and  may  be  discovered  as  bj  their  own  lig^fat.  But  we 
hodt  after  them,  as  if  they  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  foa  d  in  a  comer.  Hence, 
kmttad  of  conceiying  the  words  to  lie  near  tfie  subject,  we  go  in  quest  of  them  to 
fome  other  quarter,  and  endeavour  to  give  force  to  the  expressions  we  ha^e  found 


t  'I  enjofai,  that  such  as  are  berinniag  the  practice  of  composition,  write  slowly, 
■ad  with  anxious  deliberation.  Their  great  object  at  fint  should  be,  to  write  as 
mil  ns  possible;  practice  wiU  enable  mem  to  write  speedily.  By  degrees,  matter 
wiU  ^er  itself  stBl  more  readily ;  words  will  be  at  band ;  composition  will  dow  •, 
every  thii^  as  In  the  arrangeawnt  of  a  well-oruervjd  family,  will  present  itself  m  i  j 
proper  piMe.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this ;  by  hasty  composition,  we  shall  nevrr 
'"■  the  art  of  oomposing  well ;  by  writing  well,  we  riiaU  come  to  write  speedily. 
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for  some  little  time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be  past,  tiU  tho 
fondaess  for  the  expressions  we  have  used  be  worn  off,  and  the  ex- 
pressions themselves  be  forgotten;  and  then,  reviewing  our  work 
with  a  cool  and  critical  eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  anothert 
we  shall  discern  many  imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  us.  Thea 
is  the  season  for  pruning  redundances ;  for  weighing  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences ;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  and  connecting 
particles;  and  bringing  style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and  supported 
form.  This  ^  Linus  Labor^  must  be  submitted  to  by  all  who  would 
communicate  their  thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others ;  and 
some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most  necessary 
objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  practicable 
work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  be  gain* 
edfrom  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render 
'  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  This 
is  requisite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  supply 
us  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on  every  subject.  In  reading  author:^ 
with  a  view  to  style,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  difierent  manners ;  and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  suggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view. 
I  know  no  exercise  that  will  be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring 
a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  some  passages  from  an  eminent  En- 
glish author,  into  our  own  words.  What  I  mean  is,  to  take,  for  in- 
stance, some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  read  it 
carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  it;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book;  to  attempt  to 
write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can;  and 
having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com- 
parison, show  us  where  the  defects  of  our  style  lie ;  will  lead  us  to 
the  proper  attentions  for.  rectifying  them ;  and,  among  the  difierent 
ways  in  which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  will  make  us 
perceive  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful.     But, 

In  the  fourth  place,  1  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  ser- 
vile imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous. 
It  hampers  genius ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stifi*  manner ;  and  those 
who  are  given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  author's  faults 
as  well  as  his  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer  or 
speaker,  who  has  not  some  degree  of  confidence  to  follow  his  own 
genius^  We  ought  to  beware,  in  particular,  of  adopting  any  author's 
noted  phrases,  or  transcribing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will 
prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
something  that  is  our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  afiect 
to  shine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last,  betray  the  utter 
pov^erty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of  composing,  correcting, 
reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of  oratory  to  consult 
what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutions, 
where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and  directionii^ 
that  well  deserve  attention. 
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In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with  respect 
to  style,  that  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  **:  public.  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on 
occasions  when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason ; 
or  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who 
comprehend  nothing  of  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasona- 
ble magnificence.  These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style, 
asy  what  is  much  worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.  When  we  begin 
to  write  or  speak,  we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view, 
and  to  suit  our  style  to  it  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  object 
every  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpar- 
donable ;  and  though  children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  sense 
will  laugh  at  us  and  our  style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  si  bject  without  this  admo- 
nition, that  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  style  must 
not  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  thoughts.  'Curam  verborum,'  says  the  great  Roman  cri- 
tic, '  rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem.'*  A  direction  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  present  taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to 
style  than  to  tl)0ught.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  com- 
mon sentiments  with  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afibrd  a  fund 
of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.  The  latter,  requires 
true  genius ;  the  former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  h6lp 
of  very  superficial  parts.  Hence,  wefind  so  many  writers  frivolously 
rich  in  style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public  ear  is 
now  so  much  accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that 
no  writer  can,  with  safety,  neglect  the  study  of  it.  But  he  is  a 
contemptible  one  who  does  not  look  to  something  beyond  it:  who 
does  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and  employ  such 
ornaments  of  style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppish : 
'Majore  animo,'  says  the  writer  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  <ag- 
gredienda  est  eloquentia ;  quae  si  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues  polire,  et 
capillum  compouere,  non  existimabit  ad  curam  suam  pertinere.  Or- 
natus  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  sanctus  sit;  nee  effeminatam  levitatem,  et 
fuco  ementitum  colorem  amet;  sanguine  et  viribus  niteat't 


•  '  To  your  expretsionf  he  attentive :  but  about  your  matter  be  tolichooe.' 

f  *  A  higher  spirit  ought  to  animate  those  who  study  eloquence.    They  ought  to 

coswuh  the  health  and  souoduess  of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  their  atten- 

to  soch  trifling  objects  as  paring  the  nails,  and  dressing  the  hair.    Let  oma- 

it  be  manly  and  chaste,  without  eflTeminate  gayety,  or  artificial  oolooring ;  lat 

I  with  the  glow  of  health  and  ttrengtb.* 
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(  sift  a  ) 

quESTioirs* 


Or  what  kinds  of  style  did  our  au- 
thor treat  in  the  last  lecture?  With 
lelatioD  to  what,  was  stvle  ako  oonsi- 
dered?  Under  what  other  character 
is  he  next  to  consider  style?  Of  simpli- 
city, when  applied  to  writing,  what  is 
-jDserved  ?  To  what,  chieily,  has  this 
been  owing;  and  what  is,  consequent- 
ly, necessary  ?  How  many  dLferent  ac* 
captations  of  it  may  we  remark ;  and 
what  is  the  first?  Repeat  the  precept 
of  Horace,  in  reference  to  this.  By 
what  examples  is  the  nature  of  this 
simplicity  illustrated  ?  In  this  sense,  it 
is  tne  same  with  what?  What  is  the 
second  acceptation  in  which  simplicity 
is  taken  ?  What  are  simple  thouj^hts  ? 
Of  refinement  in  writing,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Thus,  what  should  we  natu- 
rally say  ?  In  those  two  senses^  to  what 
has  simplicity  no  proper  rel(  oon?  To 
what  docs  simplicity,  in  the  (uird  sense, 
stand  opposed?  Vrnat  illustratk>n  of 
this  is  given?  With  what  does  simple 

style,  in  this  sense,  coincide ;  and  what  mends  him  highW  ?  If  in  any  thing,  in 
ibUowB?  What  does  simplicity,  in  the  I  what  dses  he  (ail;  and  what  is  the 


ner;  and  how  has  he  long  been  ad* 
mired  ?  Of  his  ekxnience,  what  is  ob* 
served;  and  why?  What  is  said  of  bis 
style  ?  But  notwithstanding  these  de- 
fects, what  will  ever  recommend  him 
to  high  regard ;  and  as  what?  What 
was  before  observed  on  simplicity  of 
manner  ?  But  1m)w  far  may  this  sim 
plicity  sometimes  be  carried?  In  sim- 
plicity, how  does  Sir  William  Temple 
compare  with  Tillotson  ?  Of  his  style 
and  manner,  what  k  observed ;  and  on 
his  style,  what  is  stamped  ?  What  ef- 
fect is  inxxlueed  in  reading  his  works? 
How  may  he  be  classed  ?  Of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's style,  what  is  observed;  and, 
thersibre,  what  follows  ?  Of  his  perspi- 
cuity, purity,  and  precision,  and  also  of 
the  constructbn  ci  his  sentences  what 
is  remark^?  How  is  he  in  figura- 
tive language;  and  what  is  said  oi 
his  manner?  By  what  is  he  particu- 
larly distinguished?  Of  his  manner, 
what  is  ob»srved;  and  what  recon>* 


fourth  sense,  particularly  respect? 
From  what  is  simplicity,  m  this,  quite 
diflferent ;  and  with  what  is  it  compati- 
ble ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
To  what  does  this  simplicity  stand  op- 
poM;  and  what  is  it  considered?  How 
does  a  writer  of  simpUcity  expreas  him- 
self? How  does  Horace  describe  it  ?  Of 
his  exprcsEOon,  what  is  observed;  and 
in  his  style,  what  do  you  see  ?  Of  his 
expresabn,  fiffures,  and  fancy,  what  is 
remarked  ?  What,  also,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  chsuracter*  of  style; 
and  why?  What  says  Cwero?  What 
is  the  CTeat  advantage  of  simplicity  of 
style  ?>Vhat  disadvantages  have  more 
studied  and  artificial  mannen  of  wri- 
tmg?  But  reading  an  anthor  of  simpli- 
city, fB  like  what?  By  what  French 
term  is  the  highest  degree  c^  this  sim- 
plicity expresE^  ?  What  docs  it  always 
express?  What  is  the  best  account 
that  can  be  siven  of  it  ?  Where  are 
man^  examples  of  it  to  be  found;  and 
how  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  With  re- 
spect to  simplicity  m  general,  what 
n  ay  we  remark  ?  How  does  this  hap- 
pen? Hence,  what  follows?  Amon^ 
the  Greeks,  and  also  among  the  Ro- 
mans, what  individuals  were  ^in- 
guished  for  it?  Repeat  the  pssage 
here  introduced  from  Terence's  Andria  ? 
Of  this  paFsage,  what  is  obeerved  ? 


consequence?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  his  merit  has  not  alwaiys 
been  seen  in  its  true  light;  and  wbiat 
illustration  is  given  ?  Why  is  one  never 
tired  of  reading  such  authon  as  those 
^hose  charactera  our  authcnr  has  beeo 
giving  ?  Of  the  charm  of  simplicity  in 
an  author  of  real  geniu&  what  is  ob- 
served? Hence,  what  follows?  What 
examples  are  given  ?  What  is  the  ^ 
feet  or  simplicity  in  ffrave  and  solemD 
writings  ?  According^,  of  what .  wri* 
tings  has  this  often  been  remarked  to 
be  the  prevailing  character ;  and  why  1 
Of  what  is  Lord  Shaftesbury  a  re- 
markable example?  Were  it  not  tar 
what,  might  tus  works  be  read  with 
profit,  for  the  moral  philosophy  which 
they  contain  ?  Of  his  language,  and  ot 
his  sentences,  what  is  ob^rved  t  What 
is  the  ef^t  of  all  this?  What  is  his 
capital  fault?  How  is  this  remaric  il- 
lustrated ?  Of  his  figives  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  wnat  is  observed? 
Of  him,  what  is  most  wonderful?  To 
what  degree  did  he  possess  deUcacy 
and  refinement  of  taste  ?  But  what  re- 
mark follows  ?  Of  his  wit  and  raillery, 
what  is  observed? 

From  the  account  ghren  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  manner,  what  may  ea- 
sily be  ima^ned?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? In  whom  is  this  fully  exeinplifi 


What  shall  we^next  consider  ?  What  is  ed ;  and  what  is  said  of  liim  ?  After  al 
the  great  beauty  o**  TUbtson's  man- '  thai  has  been  said,  what  is  it  necessa 
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rytoobaervB?  From  what  mar  one  Im 
me,  and  not  have  merit?  wkat  docs 
the  beaoliful  timplicity  luppoM?  In 
thib  case,  what  w  the  crowiuiiff  oraa- 
memjajMl  what  m  its  ^botf  Butif 
mere  unaflfectedneai  were  sufficient  to 
ooosfitiite  the  beau^  of  stvle,  wliat 
coDseqaence  would  ibllowT  And  ac- 
oordin^y,  with  what  do  we  frequently 
meetl  Between whal,  therefore,  most 
w»  dMoguiBh  ?  What  diffefent  eieets 
do  they  produce?  To  mention  what^ 
does  our  author  now  proceed?  What 
does  this  always  iniply  1  aod  with  what 
is  it  not  inconsBtent?  But  from  what, 
in  its  predominant  character,  is  it  di»- 
tmguidbaMe?    Describe  it   To  what 
dott  it  hekng;  and  from  whom  is  it 
expected?  Wnere  do  we  find  a  perfect 
example  of  it  ?  Who,  among  Engliuh 
writers,  has  the  most  a  this  character?" 
For  what  was  he,  by  natuM,  formed ; 
and  aoGordinglVi  what  follows?  With 
what  does  he  abound;  and  of  his  oopi- 
ocHDesBy  what  is  observed?  What  re- 
mark foQowB?  Of  his  sentences,  what 
is  dbsorved?  In  the  choice  of  his  words, 
and  in  the  exact  construction  of  his 
flenteoeea,  what  ii  observed?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  his  merit. 
as  a  writen   be  very  considerable? 
But,  what  follows?  Why  will  our  au- 
thor no  longer  insist  on  the  different 
mannersof  writers,  or  the  general  cha- 
nct^rsofsCyie?  How  iptlui  illustrated 
finom  conceited  writem?  In  whatever 
cfauB  we  rank  it,  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
Under  the  genend  heads,  which  has 
been  coDflfi£red,  what  has  been  done  ? 
From  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, what  nmy  be  inferred ;  and  whv  ? 
Here,  fer  what  must  room  be  left? 
What  remark  follows;  and  how  is  it 
illustrated  ?  But  for  what  can  no  pre- 
cise rule  be  given  ?  To  conclude  these 
divertalions  upon  style  in  what  man- 
ner, wfll  be  more  to  our  purpose?  What 
is  the  first  direction  given  for  this  pus- 
pose?  How  is  the  necesBitv  of  this  di- 
lectbn  illustrated?  On  the  intimcete 
connexion    between    the     style    and 
thoogfats  of  a  good  writer,  what  has 
severa]  tildes  been  hinted  ?  How  is  this 
iJlostra&od?  What,  then,  may  we  be 
nnmred.  is  a  capital  rule,  as  to  style  ? 
Clpiicrally  speaking,  what  are  the  best 
nnd  most  proper  expressions  ?  Repeat 
wimt  Quintiuan  si^ys  on  thissobject. 
In  the  second  place,  m  srder  tosibrm  a 
0ood  style,  what  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary ?  What  remark  follows  7  At 
tfie  ame  time,  whai  is  observed? 


What  win  be  the  effect  of  writing  fre- 
quently, carelesahr  duad  hastily ;  and 
what  remarks  foUow?  What  says 
Quintilian,  with  the  greatest  reason  ? 
What  must  we,  however,  observe;  and 
why  ?  Why  roust  a  more  severe  ex- 
aaunation  dftbese  be  lefl  to  correction? 
What  dispov'tion  should  we,  for  a  short 
time,  make  oi'  what  we  have  written  ? 
Then  is  the  season  for  what?  Of  the 
Ldmm  Labor j  what  is  cAiserved  ?  In 
tb<»  third  placei  with  respect  to  the  aa- 
sistance  tnat  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
writing  of  otliers.  what  is  obvious? 
Why  IS  this  reqoisite  ?  In  reading  au 
there  with  a  view  to  style,  to  what 
shoidd  attention  be  given  ?  in  acquir- 
ing a  proper  style,  what  exercise  is 
very  useful  ?  By  that,  what  does  onr 
author  mean  ?  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  an  exenise  ?  But^  in  the  fourth 
place,  what  cautwn  is  jgiven  ?  Of  thik 
what  is  observed?  What  man  wfll 
never  become  a  good  writer  or  speak- 
er? What  should  we  particularly 
avoid  ?  What  is  the  efiect  of  such  a 
habit ;  and  what  »  infinitely  better  ? 
On  tfaiiase  head%  to  do  what  is  every 
student  of  oratory  advised  ?  InthefiAh 
place,  what  is  an  obvious,  but  material 
rule,  with  respect  to  etyle  ?  How  is  the 
necessity  of  this  rule  niUy  illustrated  ? 
When  we  begin  to  write  or  speal^  what 
ouffht  we  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds? 
What  must  we  sacrifice  to  this?  In  the 
last  place,  what  admonition  is  given? 
What  says  the  Roman  critic  on  this 
subject  ?  Why  is  this  direction,  at  pre- 
sent, particularly  necessary  ?  How  ki 
thki  remark  fully  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  the  public  now  much  accustomed? 
What  remark  follows  ?  What  says  the 
writer  whom  our  author  has  so  often 
quoted?  

ANALYSIS. 

1.  Simplkitv  of  style. 

A.  Simplicity  of  compc»itk)iL 
s.  Simplicity  of  tbougrht 

o.  Si'mplHty  in  opposition  io  too  nmch 

omamciA. 
D.  Sio^licity  in  the  ezpreMion. 

a.  Instances  among-  the  ancients  and 
the  modems. 

2.  The  vehement  style. 

3.  Directions  for  attaining  a  good  style. 

-jL.  We  sboald  study  clear  ideas  on  the 
subject 

tWe  should  compose  frequently. 
Woshould  be  iamiliar  with  the  bnt 
authors. 
D.  We  should  avoid  servile  imitation. 

B.  We  should  adapt  our  style  to  the  siib* 
ject 

p.  Vl^  should  attend  less  to  our  st^ 
than  to  our  thouffhia. 


(«16) 

LECTURE  XX* 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OP  MR. 
ADDISON,  IN  No.  411  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  HAVE  insisted  fully  oq  the  subject  of  langu&ee  and  style,  both 
because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  more 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several  other  parts 
of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style  of  some  good  au- 
thor will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject ;  as  it  will  suggest  ob- 
servations which  I  have  aot  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  show,  in 
the  most  practical  light,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.     The  good  sense,  and  good  writing,  the  useful  morality,  and 
the  admirable  vein  of  humour  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of 
those  standard  books  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
English  nation.     I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Addison's  style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite, 
and  full  of  those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  wri- 
ting.    At  the  same  time,  though  one  of  the  mdst  beautiful  writers  io 
the  language,  he  is  not  the  most  correct;  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders his  composition  the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sentacriticism.     The  free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer 
sometimes  led  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more  studied  cir- 
cumspection and  care  of  far  inferior  writers  have  taught  them  to 
avoid.     Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore,  which  I  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  do,  as  I  proceed,  I  must  also  point  out  his  negli- 
eences  and  defects.     Without  a  free,  impartial  discussion,of  both  the 
faults  and  beauties  which  occur  in  his  com  position,  it  is  evident,  this 
piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service;  and,  from  the  freedom 
which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  can  imagine  that 
I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declaimed 
the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.     The  beauties  of  this 
author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so  ele- 
gant and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out,  are  but  like  tbos^  spots  in  the  sun, which  may  be 
discovered  by  the  assignee  of  art|»but  which  have  no  effect  in  ob- 
scuring its  lustre.     It  is,  indeed ,.  my  judgment,  that  what  Qgintilian 
iqpplies  to  Qicero,  Mile  &  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  place- 
bit,'  may,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison ;  that  to  be  high 
ly  pleased  with  his  manner  of  minting,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  having 
aequired  a  go6d  taste  in  Engli^ptyle.     The  paper  on  which  we  are 
now  to  enter,  is 'No.  411,  tli^Hst  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  n  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator* 
It  begins  thOs:  ^ 

% 
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*  Our  si^t  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful,  of  all  our 

This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.  It  is  clear,  precise, 
and  simple.  The  author  lays  down,  in  a  few  plain  words,  the  propo- 
sition which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  para- 
graph. In  this  manner,  we  should  always  set  out  A  first  sentence 
should  seldom  be  a  long,  and  never  an  intricate  one. 

Uemif^hthsYesaid/  Oursightisthemostper/ectfandthef^ 
lighi/uU  But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article 
the.  For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  we  intend  to 
point  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished  from,  or 
contrasted  with,  each  other;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  at- 
tention should  rest  on  that  distinction.  For  instance;  had  Mr.  Ad- 
dison intended  to  say,  that  our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delightful^ 
and  the  moat  useful^  of  all  our  senses,  the  article  might  then  have 
been  repeated  with  propriety,  as  a  clear  and  strong  distinction  would 
have  been  conveyed.  But,as  h^^een perfect  and  delightful  there  is 
less  contrast,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  repetition.  It  would 
have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sen- 
tence.    He  proceeds: 

<  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  vari.ety  of  ideas^  converses  with 
its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,and  continues  the  longest  4n  action, 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.' 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious,  and 
well  constructed.  It  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a 
perfect  sentence.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no 
superfluous  or  un  necessary  words.  For,  tired  or  satiated^  towards  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  are  not  used  for  synonymous  terms.  .They  eon- 
vey  distinct  ideas,  and  refer  to  different  members  of  the  period; 
that  this  sense  continues  the  longest  in  ctction  without  being  Hred^ 
that  is,  without  being  fatigued  with  its  action ;  and  also,  without  being 
satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments*  That  quality  of  a  good  sentence, 
which  I  termed  its  unity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  our 
sight  of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  the  object  carried  through  the 
sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those  verbs, 
fills,  converses,  continues f  to  each  of  which  it  is  clearly  the  nomina- 
tive. Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the  most  proper  places ; 
and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, each  of  which,  agreeable  to  a  rule  I  fomoerly  mentioned,  grows 
and  risc9  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the^entence  is  conducted,  at 
last,  to  one  9f  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  laii^age  admus^  • 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  Efijotf-  > 
ments  is  a  word  of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for;*  ^^^Wb^ 
which  is  designed  to  be  a  musical  onesi  The  harmony  i&the  more  bjiJMr '^> 
py,  as  this  disposition  of  the  me^Aeis  of  the^riod  whph^uits  the  ^ 

sound  so  well,  is  no  less  just  and  proper  with  i  espect  to  the  sense.   It       * 
£>l]ows  the  order  of  nature.    First,  ^we  have  the  variety  of  objects 
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mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to  the  mind ;  next^  we  have  the 
action  of  sight  on  those  objects ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  time  and 
conttnuanee  cf  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more  natural  and 
happy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figurative,  without 
being  too  much  sc  for  the  subject.  A  metaphor  runs  through  it 
The  sense  of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of 
ks  conversing  with  its  objects;  and  of  its  nothexngtired  or  satiated 
with  its  enjaymenis;  all  which  expressions  are  plain  allusions  to  the 
actions  and  feelings  of  men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personifica- 
tion which,  without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  without  elevat- 
ing the  fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  state,  renders  discourse 
picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  conceive  the  author's  meaning  more 
distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sensible 
colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  of  style  beyond 
most  authors;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been  considering,  i^ 
*  very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no  blemish  in 
it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might  perhaps  object,  that  the 
epithet  large,  which  he  applies  to  variety — the  largest  variety  of 
ideas,  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  num- 
ber. It  b  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  vrofA  great,  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

^The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
sliape,  and  all  other  ideas  tiiat  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ; 
but,  al  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects.' 

This  sentence  is  by  no  noeans  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is,  in- 
deed, neither  clear  nor  elegant  Extension  and  shape  can,  with 
no  propriety,  be  called  ideas  ;  they  aire  properties  of  matter.  Nei- 
ther is  it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy,  (with 
whieii  our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,)  to  speak  of 
any  sense  giving  us  a  notion  of  ideas  ;  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas 
themselves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  much  more  clear,  if 
the  author  had  expressed  himself  thus :  <The  sense  of  feeling  can, 
indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  extension,  figure,  and  all  the  other 
properties  of  matter  which  are  perceived  by  the^eye,  except  co- 
lo«irs.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.  For 
what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  being  confined 
in  its  operation,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance,  of  its  particular 
obfeets?  Surely,  every. sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  -sense  of 
feeling,  to  U|^  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  own  objects. 
Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neither 
,  oMhen  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objects.  The  turn  of  express 
sion  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  Me  would  be  apt  to  suspect  two  words 
to  have  bein  omitted  tn  the  pMhtjbg?  which  were  originally  in  Mr. 
Addison's  manuscript ;  because  theinsertion  of  them  would  render  the 
sense  much  iftore  intelligible  and  clear.  These  two  words  are,  toiih 
regard  :-^t  is  very  much  straitetid  and  confined  initscpercLtums^ 
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with  rtgard  to  the  number  j  bulk,  and  dtattmee  ofiUf  particular  ob-^ 
jeetSn  The  meaaing  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited 
than  nght  in  thie  respect;  that  it  is  eonfioed  to  a  narrower  circle;  to 
a  smalJer  number  of  objects. 

The  epithet/Nir/tcWar,  applied  to  objeetij  in  the  conclusion  of  tho 
aentence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr. 
Addison  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of  peculiar^  as  indeed  he 
does  often  in  other  passages  of  his  writings.  But  particular  andjM^ 
euUar,  though  they  are  too  often  confounded,  are  words  of  dif* 
ferent  import  from  each  other.  Particular  stands  opposed  to  gen^ 
ral;  peculiar  stands  opposed  to  what  is  possessed  in  canmon  with 
others,  Particutarf  expresses  what,  in  the  logical  style,  is  called 
species;  peculiar ^  what  is  called  differentia.  Its  peculiar  ohfeets, 
would  have,  signified,  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense;  and 
would  have  had  more  meaning  than  its  particular  objects ;  though, 
in  truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite.  It  was 
sufficient  to  have  said  simply,  its  objects. 

'Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that 
spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends 
^  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  re* 
mote  parts  of  the  universe.' 

Here  again  the  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty. 
This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  mo* 
sieaL  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members, 
which  are  formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  second 
sentence,  on  which  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is 
90  similar,  that  if  it  had  followed  immeciiately  after  it,  we  should 
have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty  monotony.  But  the  interposition  of 
another  sentence  between  them,  prevents  this  effect 

^Itis  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  wi>.i  its  ideas; 
so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  (which  I  shall 
use  promiscuously,)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view ;  or  when  we  call 
up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occasion.' 

In  place  of,  //  is  this  sense  which/umishes,  the  author  might  have 
said  more  shortly,  2%if  sense  furnishes.  But  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  he  has  used,  is  here  more  proper.  This  sort  of  full  and 
ample  assertion,  it  is  this  whichy  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposition 
of  importance  is  laid  down,  to  which  we  seek  to  call  the  reader's 
attention.  It  is  like  pointing  with  the  hand  at  the  object  of  which 
we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  which 
■  f  shall  use  promiscumisfy,  is  not  clear.  He  ought  to  have  said, 
terms  -which  I  shall  tise  promiscuously;  as  the  vei  b  use  relates  not  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  terms  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous.  Jlny  the 
Hke  occasion.  To  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  an  occasion,  is  not  a  hap- 
py expression,  nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  o(  calling  up  ideas  b^ 
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occasions.   The  common  phrase^  any  such  meanSy  would  have  been 
more  natural. 

^  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
not  make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight;  but  we  have  the 
power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  those  images  which 
we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision 
that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination ;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a 
man  iii  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature.' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence, 
there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  altering 
and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received,  into  all 
thevarieties  of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say, 
retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;  and  yet,  according  to  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable 
Eor  retaining  J  altering^  and  compounding,  are  participles,  each  of 
which  equally  refers  to,  and  governs,  the  subsequent  noun,  those 
images;  and  that  noun  again  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing preposition,  into.  This  instance  shows  the  importance  of 
carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax;  when  so 
pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addison  could,  through  inadvertence,  be  guilty 
of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily  have  been  recti- 
fied, by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other  two  parti- 
ciples, in  this  way:  ^We  have  the  power  of  retaining,,  altering,  and 
compouhding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received ;  and  of 
forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.'  The  lat 
ter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clear  and  elegant. 

^  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employ- 
ed in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than  those  of  the 
fancy  aiid  the  imagination.' 

There  at  'few  words — which  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if 
our  author  »\ere  had  said  more  simply,  few  words  An  the  English 
languageare  employed.  Mr.  Addison,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  aiud 
full,  rather  than  the  nervous  kind,  deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  this 
extended  sort  of  phraseology.  But  it  is  proper  only  when  some  as* 
sertion  of  consequence  is  advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  empha- 
sis; such  as  that  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On 
other  occasions,  these  little  words,  it  is,  and  there  are,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.  Those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination.  The  article  ought  to  have  been  omitted  here.  As  he 
does  not  mean  the  powers  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination,  but  the 
words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place ;  neither,  in- 
deed, was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  those  of 
Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus:  'Few  words  in  the  Englisn 
language  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense, 
than  fancy  and  imagination.' 

^  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion 
of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of 
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my  foUowing  speeolationsy  that  the  reader  may  coaceive  rightly 
what  18  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon.' 

Thoa^Jix  and  deiermine  may  appear  ayoonymous  worda^  yet  a 
di&reoee  between  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be  view- 
ed, as  applied  here,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  author  had  just 
Mid,  that  the  worda  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  loose  and  undr- 
eumteribed.  Hx  relatea  to  the  first  of  these,  deiermine  to  the  last. 
We^wbat  is  hose;  that  is,  weconfine  the  word  to  its  proper  place, 
that  it  may  not  flaetuate  in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea 
to  another ;  and  we  determine  what  is  uncircumacribedf  that  is,  we  as- 
certain its  termini  or  limits,  we  draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may 
see  its  boondaries.  For  we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  thing  clearly,  till  we  see  its  limits,  and  know 
how  &r  it  extends.  These  two  words,  therefore,  have  grace  and 
beauty  as  they  are  here  appHed ;  though  a  writer,  more  frugal  of 
words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  preferred  the  single  wdrd 
(ueeriamj-wkieh  conveys,  withoutany  metaphor,  the  importof  them 
hotii. 

The  notion  of  these  toords,  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  at  least 
not  so  eommonly  used,  as  the  meaning  of  these  words;--<is  /intend 
tomaieuseo/ihtmin  the  threado/my  speculations;  this  is  plainly 
Gmhy.  A  sort  of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the 
liteial  sense.  He  might  very  well  have  said,  as  /intend  to  make 
use o/tAemin my  folhtoing speculations.  This  was  plain  language; 
but  if  he  chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  thready  that  allusion  ought 
lohsfve  been  supported;  for  there  is  no  consistency  in  making  use 
of  them  in  the  threadof speculations;  and  indeed,  in  expressing  any 
thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain  language  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  metaphorical — the  subject  which  /prcieedvpon,  is  an 
ongraeefiil  close  of  a  sentence ;  better  the  subject  upon  which  /pro* 


'I  most  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that,  by  the  plea- 
of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  origi* 
oaUy  from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds.' 
As  the  last  sentence  began  with,  /therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
JsXj  it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar, 
Imuei  therefore  desire  him  to  remember;  especially,  as  the  small  va- 
riation of  using,  on  this  account f  ov^for  thisreasonj  in  place  of /A^re- 
fore^  would  have  amended  the  style.     When  he  says,  /mean  onfy 
euekpleasuresy  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  in 
its  proper^place.     It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean^ 
hat  sv^ pleasures;  and  therefore  should  have  been  placed  in  as  close 
a  connexion  as  possible  with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies. 
The  style  becomes  more  clear  and  neat,  when  the  words  are  arrang- 
ed thus;  ^By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such  plea- 
only  as  arise  from  sight' 
^lAj  design,  being  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary  plea- 
of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects 
are  before  our  eyes ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  those 
Rondary  pleasures  of  the  iiM^ination,  which  flow  from  the  ideas 
2K 
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of  visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not  actually  before  iiie  eye* 
but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable 
visions  of  things,  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious/ 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a  subject,  to  study 
neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The  divisions  are  then 
more  distinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  This 
sentence  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  that  respect  It  is  somewhat 
dogged  by  a  tedious  phraseology.  My  design  being  first  ofcUlj  to 
discourse^n  the  next  place  to  speakof-'SiUih  objects  as  are  before  our 
eyes-things  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.  Several  words  might 
have  been  spared  here;  and  the  style  made  more  neat  and  compact. 

^The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  under- 
standing.' 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant 

^  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded 
on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man :  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as 
transporting  as  the  other.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  more  pr^erabkf  is 
such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  should 
have  fallen  into  it ;  seeing  preferable,  of  itself,  expresses  the  compara- 
tive degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  more  excellent 

I  must  observe  &rther,  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the  last 
member  of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed— 4/ 
must  beconfessedjthatthoseof  the  imaginationare  as  great  andas 
transporting  as  the  other.  In  the  former  sentence,  he  had  compared 
three  things  together ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  those  of  sense, 
and  those  of  the  understanding.  In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence^ 
he  had  called  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  the  last;  and  he 
ends  the  sentence,  with  observing,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are 
as  great  and  transporting  as  the  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other 
makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with  the  last,  he  leaves  it  ambiguous, 
whether,  by  the  other,  he  meant  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding, 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  sense ;  for  it  may  refer  to  either,  by  the  con- 
struction ;  though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended  that  it  should  refer  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  The  proposition  reduced 
to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus:  ^  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
understanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting.' 

'  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration  ; 
and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chap 
ter  in  AnV.otle.' 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  Is 
expressed  with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn,  for  which  our  author  is 
very  remarkable. 

<  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage 
above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obvious,  simI 
more  easy  to  be  acquired.' 

This  is  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence 
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<It  is  bat  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters.' 
Thb  sentence  is  lively  and  picturesque.  By  the  gayety  and  brisk- 
ness which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  intermixing 
such  a  short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  run  of  longer  ones,  which  never 
fails  to  have  a  happy  effect  I  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inac- 
curacy. A  9cene  cannot  be  said  to  eater :  an  aetor  enters;  but  a 
scene  appears  or  presents  itse{f.  * 

^  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  atten 
tion  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.' 

This  is  still  beautiful  illustration;  carried  on  with  that  agreeable 
floweriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  those  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  treating, 

<  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any 
thing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it' 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former  sen- 
tences. We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but  cannot  so  well 
be  said  io  assent  to  the  beatUy  of  an  object,  Ackmwledge  would  have 
expressed  the  sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence 
too  is  heavy  and  ungraceful — the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of 
t/;both/iar/u;fi/rfr  and  occo^iionj,  are  words  quite  superfluous;  and  the 
pronoun  it,  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beau 
ty  or  to  object  It  would  have  been  some  amendment  to  the  style  to 
haxe^  run  thus :  *•  We  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  that  beauty.' 

^  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.' 

PoUtt  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or  behaviour, 
than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  ob- 
senred  on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  that  for  a  relative  pro- 
noun, instead  of  which  ;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addi- 
son. Which  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  Ma/,  being  never 
employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative ;  whereas  that  is  a  word  * 
oC  many  senses ;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  con- 
janction.  In  some  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  re- 
lative, in  order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the 
same  sentence.  But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind, 
which  is  always  the  preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sen- 
tence. Pleasures  which  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving,  is 
much  better  than  pleasures  that  the  vulgar,  fyc. 

'  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companioa 
in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description ; 
and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
meadows,  than  another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed, 
a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  makes  the  most  rude, 
anealtivated  parts  of  nature, administer  to  his  pleasures:  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discov^ers  in  it 
a  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  generality 
of  mankind  ' 
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All  this  IS  very  beautiful.  The  illustration  is  happy ;  and  the  style 
runs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see  no  labour,  no 
stiffness  or  affectation ;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow 
of  a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.  This  predominant  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little 
negligences  which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in 
this  paragraph.  The  ffrst,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  it  gives 
/dm  indeed  a  kindof  property.  To  this  itj  there  is  no  proper  antece- 
dent in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we 
must  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the 
paragraph,  which  begins  with,  a  man  of  a  polite  imagination.  Thi8 
phrase,  ^/i^6  imagination^  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  it 
can  refer;  and  even  that  is  an  improper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in 
the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualification  only  of  a  man. 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph, so  that  he  looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  tverein  another  light.  By 
another  light,  Mr.  Addison  means,  a  light  different  from  that  in 
which  other  men  view  the  world.  But  though  this  expression  clear- 
ly conveyed  this  meaning  to  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it 
very  indistinctly  to  others ;  and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  in- 
accuracy, into  which,  in  the  warmth  of  composition,  every  writer 
of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  cool,  subsequent  review.  Jls  it  were,  is  upon  most  occasions  no 
more  than  an  ungraceful  palliative;  and  here  there  was  not  the  least 
occasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  any  thing  which  required  a 
softening  of  this  kind.  To  say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence,  sothatht 
looks  upon  the  world  J  and  what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  alto- 
gether. It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary  recapitulation  of  what 
had  gone  before ;  a  feeble adjection  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  paragraph  would  have  ended 
with  more  spirit  at  the  words  immediately  preceding;  the  uncul- 
tivated parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures. 

*  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ; 
every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue 
or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
folly.'  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen- 
tence. It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one 
word,  or  disarrange  one  momber,  without  spoiling  it.  Fewsentences 
are  to  be  found  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

'  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his 
innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take.' 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  re- 
mark. 

*0f  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require 
such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ- 
ments.  nor  at  tlie  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  indo 
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leDee  snd  remissnessy  whieh  are  apt  to  aceompany  oar  more  sensual 
delights;  bot  like  a  gentle  exereise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 
from  sloth  and  idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  di& 
Acuity.' 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords  an  in- 
stance of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  0/ 
thianaiurej  says  he,  are  those  qftht  imagination.  We  might  ask, 
of  what  nature?  For  it  had  not  been  the  scope  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  describe  the  nature  of  any  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said, 
thatit  was  every  man's  duty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea- 
sures as  wide  as  possible,  in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is 
loosely  made,  by  beginning  the  next  sentence  with  saying,  of  this  na^ 
htrtare  tha&e  of  the  imagination.  It  had  been  better,  if,  keeping  in 
view  the  goreming  object  of  the  preceding  sentence,  he  had  said, 
'This  advantage  we  gain,'  or,  'This  satisfaction  we  enjoy,  by  means 
of  the  j>lea8ares  of  imagination.'  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  abun- 
dantly eorrect. 

'We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  con- 
daci Ye  to  health  than  ihon^  of  the  understanding,  which  are  worked 
oat  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the 
bmn.' 

On  this  sentence,  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  that 
worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking  ^is  a  phrase  which  borders  too  much 
OQ  vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed 
in  a  polished  composition 

'  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  have  a 
kindly  influence  on  tiie  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  serve 
to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief 
tnd  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agree- 
ible  motions.  For  this  reason.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  up- 
on  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a 
poem,  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knot- 
ty and  subtile  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.' 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  is 
altogether  out  of  its  place;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a  hanrh 
and  disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave 
concerning  arrangement.  The  wrong-placed  member  w)iich  I 
point  at,  is  this:  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty 
mndstMiie  disquisitions;  these  words  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
placed  not^^ereihGjE^sjidfhutihnB:  Sir  Francis  Bacony  in  hisEssay 
\^IHm  Healthy  where  he  particularly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knot- 
ty  and  subtile  speeuhtionsj  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe 
tokhny  ^e.   This  arrangement  reduces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

'  I  hare  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  wJiich  are  the  subject  of  my  pre» 
seat  undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to 
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commend  to  my  readers  the  pmvuit  of  those  pleasures;  I  shall,  io 
my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these  plea- 
sures are  derived.' 

These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  proper 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  that 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  sentences  before  us,  several  ot  these  incidental  circumstances 
necessarily  come  in — Bywayqfiniroduction — by  several  consider^ 
atians-^in  this  paper — in  the  next  paper.  All  which  are  with 
great  propriety  managed  by  our  author.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial, 
that  there  were  no  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could 
have  been  placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instance, '  I 
have  settled  the  notion,  (rather,  ttu  meaning)  of  those  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking, 
by  way  of  introduction,  in  this  paper,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend 
the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers,  by  several  consider- 
ations,' we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  thus  clogged  with  cir- 
cumstances in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  so  neat  nor 
so  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 
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LECTURE  XXL 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  41« 

OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that  paper  oi 
Mr.  Addison's  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lecture,  sufficiently 
show,  that  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  happy  genius, 
and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  be  found. 
Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beau* 
ties,  as  render  style  highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole, 
yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  in- 
accuracy of  any  kind.    As  tl:«  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout 
two  or  three  subsequent  papers  of  the  Spectator.    At  the  same  time, 
I  must  intimate,  that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intended 
for  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  style.   I 
pretend  not  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well  ae^ 
quaiuted  with  the  powers  of  language.    To  them  my  remarks  may 
prove  unedifying;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  minute:  but 
to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  desire 
in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition  and  structure 
of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit;  and  though 
my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  be  thought  Hi* 
founded,  they  will  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them  into 
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the  tnin  of  making  proper  remarks  for  themselves.*    I  proceed^ 
therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  subsequent  paper,  No.  412. 

<  I  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which 
arise  from  the  actual  view  and  surrey  of  outward  objects :  and  these, 
I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or 
besutifuL' 

Ttus  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  is  simple 
and  distinct  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and  sttrvey, 
are  not  altogether  synonymous;  as  the  former  may  bcvsupposed  to 
import  mere  inspection ;  the  latter,  more  deliberate  examination. 
Yet  they  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present 
esse,  any  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  sufficient  The 
epithet  actual^  is  introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the 
distinction  between  what  our  author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  oi 
imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  the  secondary, 
whi^h  arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

'There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that 
the  horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  the 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beauty;  but 
still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  it 
gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous 
and  prevailing.' 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  V>  be  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and 
irr^ular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position 
of  the  words  aameihing  and  object.  The  natunJ  arrangement  would 
haire  been,  there  majfj  intked^  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or 
offensive,  that  the  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  it  may  overbear.  These 
two  epithets,  AofYor  or  loathsomenessy  are  awkwardly  joined  toge- 
ther. LocUhsomenesSy  is  indeed  a  quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
an  object ;  but  horror  is  not;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The 
language  would  have  been  much  more  correct,  had  our  author  said, 
there  fnatfj  indeed,  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive^ 
that  the  horror  or  disgttst  which  it  excites  may  overbear.  The  first 
two  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive,  would  then  have  expressed  the 
qualities  of  an  object ;  the  latter,  horror  or  disgust,  the  correspond- 
ing sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsomeness 
was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen :  for  to  be  loath- 
some, is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  of 
f,  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object 


*  If  there  be  readcn  who  think  any  farther  apology  requuite  for  my  adrentnring 
to  crHiciie  the  senteDces  of  go  eminent  an  author  as  Mr.  Addison,  I  must  take  no- 
tlee,  that  I  was  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  king^- 
4ocB  where  these  tectiiures  were  read;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  language 
oAen  diifiers  much  from  what  is  used  by  good  English  authors.  Hence  it  occurred 
to  mei  as  a  proper  method  of  correcting  any  peculiarities  of  dialect,  to  direct  stu- 
dents of  eloquence  to  analyse  and  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  struc- 
tavw  of  Mr.  AddiHm*i  sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  the 
siibiect  of  the  following  lectures,  were  accordingly  giren  out  in  exercise  to  stu 
dentSy  to  be  thus  exam&ed  and  analysed ;  and  scTeral  of  the  observations  which 
r,  both  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  suggested  by  the  obser 
gfren  le  aw  in  conseqaence  of  the  exercises  prescribed. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccuracies. 
When  he  says,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very 
disgust  it  gives  usj  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most 
conspicuous.  The  construclion  is  defeetire,  and  seems  hardly 
grammatical.  He  meant  assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  of  de- 
light as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any  of  these  three 
qualifications  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that  there  may  be  a 
mixture  of  pleasant  and  of  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  the  same 
object^  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there,  is  any  delight  in 
the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are,  is  improperly  joined  to 
any  qf  these  three  quatificatians ;  for  as  any  is  here  used  distribu- 
tively,  and  means  any  one  of  these  three  qtutlificationSy  the  cor- 
responding verb  ought  to  have  been  singular*  The  order  in  which 
the  two  last  words  are  placed^  should  have  been  revered,  and  made 
to  stand  prevailing  and  conspicuous*  They  are  conspictums,  be- 
cause they  prevail, 

<  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object, 
but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.' 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treatingofthe  structure  of  sentences,  I 
quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  OnlVj 
as  it  is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  verb, 
mean.  The  question  m\ght  be  put,  what  more  does  he  than  only 
mean? As  the  author  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  bulk  of 
a  single  object j  it  would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  after 
these  words:  Idonotmeanthebulkofany  single  obfect  only ^bui  the 
largeness  ofu  whole  view.  As  the  following  phnije,  considered  as 
one  entire pieccy  seems  to  be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  dignity  and 
propriety,  perhaps^this  adjection  might  have  Jbeen  altogether  omit- 
ted, and  the  sentence  have  closed  with  fully  as  much  advantage  at 
the  word  view. 

'  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  un* 
cultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the 
novelty,  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnifi- 
cence which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature.' 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.  The  objects  presented 
are  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged  with  pro- 
priety, and  accompanied  with  proper  epithets.  We  must,  however^ 
observe,  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  grammaticallj^ 
connected  with  the  preceding  one.  He  says,  such  are  the  pro9^ 
pects;  suehj  signifies  of  that  nature  or  quality;  which  necessarily 
presupposes  some  adjective,  or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going 
before,  to  which  it  refers.  But,  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is 
no  such  adjective.  He  had  spoken  o( greatness  in  the  abstract  only ; 
and  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer 
it  The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with  mote  gramma- 
tical propriety,  by  sayi  ng,  to  this  class  belongs  or,  under  this  fiead  are 
ranged  the  prospects^  fyc.  The  of  which  is  prefixed  to  huge  htaxm 
of  vfumntains^  is  misplaced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an  error  in  tne 
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printiiip;  as  either  all  the  paitiealan  here  enumerated  should  hare 
had  this  mark  of  the  genitive,  or  it  should  have  been  prefixed  to 
none  hot  the  first  When,  in  the  close  of  ^he  sentence,  the  author 
Speaks  at  that  rude  mctgnifietnctj  which  appears  in  many  of  these 
stvpendous  works  of  nature^  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word 
maiiy,  which  seems  to  except  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  gene  • 
nl  |m)position,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendous 
works  he  had  enumerated;  and  there  is  no  question  that,  in  all  of 
them,  a  mde  magnificence  appears. 

^Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp  at 
any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleas* 
ing  astonishment  at  such  unbounded  views;  and  feel  a  delightful  still* 
ness  and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.^ 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  re* 
markably  happy.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animadver- 
sion except  the  close,  at  th^  apprehension  of  them.  Not  only  is  this 
a  languid,  enfieebling  concision  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  beautiful, 
bat  t%e  t^tprehension  ofviews^  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety^ 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  inteUigible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely 
omitted,  and  (he  sentence  been  allowed  to  close  with  stillness  and 
amazefneTit  in  the  soul,  it  would  have  been  a  great  improvement 
Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  pe- 
riod, than  superfluous  dragging  words  at  the  conclusion. 

'The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a 
restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confine- 
ment, when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened 
on  every  side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the 
contrary,  a  spacions  horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye 
has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of 
its  views,  and  to  lose  itr^lf  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  ofier 
themselves  to  its  observation.  Such  wide  and  undetermined  pros- 
pects are  frieasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity,  or 
infinitude,  are  to  the  understanding.' 

Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which 
cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,  and 
^th  a  graceful  harmony.  The  worJs  which  he  has  chosen,  carry 
a  certain  amplitude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation  accom- 
modated to  the  rise  of  the  thought  The  eye  first  ranges  abroad; 
then  expatiates  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views  ;  and,  at  last, 
loses  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its 
cbservatian.  The  fancy  is  elegantly  contrasted  with  theunderstand^ 
ing,  prospects  with  speculations^  and  unde  andundetermined  pros^ 
peetSj  with  speculations  of  eternity  and  infinitude. 

*  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 
meteors,  or  the  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  Tpck% 
and  meadows,,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  more 
than  a  single  principle.' 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty j  in  the  beginning  of  this  sentence, 

At  la 
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mignt  have  been  omitted^  and  the  style  have  run,  perhaps,  to  more 
advantage  thus :  but  if  beauty  ^  or  uncommonnesSf  be  joined  to  this 
grandeur^-<i  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods^  &c.  seems  un* 
seasonably  to  imply  an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by,  diversi^fied  with  rivers,  woods,iLZ. 

^  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  raises  a  pleasure  in  the 
imagination,  because  it  filb  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before 
possessed.  We  are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of 
objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
thmgs,  that  .whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  hu<nan  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the 
strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  ^rves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh* 
ment,  and  takes  oflT  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.' 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  man* 
nen  A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would 
bear  being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always  remember, that 
good  composition  admits  of  b^ng  carried  on  under  many  di£ferent 
n)rms.  Style  must  not  be  reduced  to  one  precise  standard.  One 
writer  maybe  as  agreeable,  by  a  pleasing  difiiiseness,  when  the 
subject  bears,  and  his  genius  prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  conciae 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present  before  us, 
the  phrase,  arises  a  pleasure  in  the  imaginationy  is  unquestionably 
too  flat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended,  by  saying,  affords 
pleasure  to  the  imagination;  and  towards  tlie  end,  there  are  two 
o/^s^  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  takes  off  from 
that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of;  where  the  correction  is  as 
easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  that 
satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  show  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to 
give  proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language. 

'  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  vari- 
ety, where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  ofi'to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself  on  any 
particular  object  It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
oeautiful,  and  makes  it  afford  the  niind  a  double  entertainment' 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony.  The 
full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences  is  intro- 
duced, frequent  on  many  occasions  with  our  author,  is  here  proper 
and  seasonable;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to 
them.  His  frequent  use  of  that,  instead  of  which,  is  another  pecu* 
liarity  of  his  style;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  cannot  be 
much  commen  ed;  as,  it  is  this  u^^tcA, seems,  in  every  view,  to  be 
better  than,  //  is  this  that,  three  times  repeated.  I  must,  likewise^ 
take  notice,  that  the  antecedent  to,  it  is  this^  when  critically  cons^ 
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dered,  is  not  altogether  proper.  It  refers,  as  we  dlscorer  hj  the  sense, 
to  whatever  ia  new  or  uncommon.  But  as  it  is  not  good  language  to 
say,  whatever  ia  new  besiowe  charms  on  a  monster ,  one  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  to  have  besun  the  first  of 
these  three  sentences,  with  saying^t/  is  novelty  which  bestows  charms 
on  a  monster  J  &c. 

'  Groyes,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  ple»> 
sant  to  look  upon;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring, 
virhen  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and 
not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  fiuniliar  to  the  eye/ 

In  this  expression,  n«ver  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  springs 
there  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar ;  for  when  the  con- 
struction is  filled  up,  it  must  be  read,net«r  so  much  pleasant*  Had 
he,  to  avoid  this,  said,  never  so  much  so,  the  grammatical  error  would 
have  been  prevented,  but  the  language  would  have  been  awkward. 
Better  to  have  said,  but  never  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
spring.  We  readily  say,  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects,  but  to 
say,  as  our  author  has  done  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  ob- 
jects are  accustomed  to  the  eye,  can  scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose 
eoiraosition. 

'For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect 
than  riTers.  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
shifting  and  entertaininf;  the  sij^ht,  every  moment,  with  »methin^ 
that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  vallies, 
where  every  thing  c  >ntinues  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and 
posture ;  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight 
of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.' 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner  with 
that  which  immediately  preceded  it.     When  he  says^/br  this  reason 
there  is  nothing  that,  more  enlivens,  fyc.  we  are  entitled  to  look  for 
the  reason  in  what  he  had  just  before  said.    But  there  we  find  no 
reason  for  what  he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and 
meadows  are  most  pleasant  in  the  spring.    We  know  that  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our 
minds  oaturally  recur  to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to:  but  his 
language  does  not  properly  express  it    It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  de- 
lects of  this  amiable  writer,  that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negli- 
gently connected  with  one  another.    His  meaning,  upon  the  whole, 
i^e  gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of  his  discourse.    Yet  his  negli- 
gence prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us  with  that  force  and  evidence, 
irhich  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would  have  produced.    Ba- 
ting this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences,  especially  the  latter,  are 
remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.    The  close,  in  particular,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  harmony  as  the  lan- 
|ruage  can  admit    It  seems  to  paint  what  he  is  describing,  at  once 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear.     Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion  afid slid- 
ing' away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder.    Indeed,  notwitb- 
standine  those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examina 
tioD  obuges  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the 
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two  paragraphs  which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  one 
concern  lag  greatness,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are  extreme- 
ly worthy  oi  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  can 
successfully  imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

^  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency throu^  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight 
through  all  its  Cetculties.^ 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered,  as  phrases  are  re- 
peated, which  are  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another;  such  as, 
diffusing  satisfactionandcomplciceTuythrofj^htheiin  — 

striking  the  mind  with  imDardjo^'-^spreiiding  cheerpihess  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  I  read  ily  admit 
that  this  full  and  flowing  style,  even  though  it  carry  some  redundan- 
cy, is  not  unsuitable  to  the  gayety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
is  entering,  and  is  more  allowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  on 
some  other  occasions. 

<  There  is  not,perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
pseee  of  matter  than  another;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made, 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown  itself 
agreeable;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modi- 
fications of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  consider- 
ation, pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  vieW,  to  draw 
our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  that  the  word  more,  towards 
the  beginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  m, 
is  wanting  before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus  : 
Beauty  or  deformity  in  onepiece  of  matter  j  more  than  in  another. 

^Thus  we  see,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures, 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  af- 
fected with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable, than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when  we 
often  see  the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or 
tinetnre  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any  cltarms  but  in  the 
colour  of  its  species.' 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  language. 
Different  sense  of  beauty  would  have  been  a  more  pnpper  expression 
to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands,  different 
notions  of  beauty.  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  the 
author  says,  colour  of  its  species,  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccu« 
racy  in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  the  male  was  determined  in  his  courtship, 

*  There  is  a  second  kini\  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  pro* 
ducts  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  wA*mth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a 
kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it.^ 
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Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.  As  in  his  enuncia 
lion  of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  former  paragra^ph,  he  aj^ared 
to  have  been  treating  of  bcautyin  genM*al,  in  distinction  firom  greatness 
or  no^lty ;  this  second  kiThdo/beaniy  of  which  he  here  speaks,  conies 
upon  as  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that 
formerly  he  had  no  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different 
species  of  sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  This  second  kind 
of  beauty,  he  says,  we  find  in  the  severulprodacts  of  art  andnatttre. 
He  undoubtedly  means,  not  in  all,  but  in  several  qf  the  products  of 
ari  and  nature^  and  ought  so  to  have  eiqiressed  himself;  and  in  the 
place  of  products  J  to  have  used  also  the  nu>re  proper  wordproductions. 
"When  he  adds,  that  this  kind  of  beauty  does  not  work  in  the  imagina- 
tianvriththatwcannthandvioienceasthebeiiutjfthatappearsinour 
proper  species ;  the  language  would  certainly  have  been  more  pure 
and  elegant,  if  he  had  said,  that  it  does  not  work  upon  theimagina^ 
Hon  uriihsuch  warmth  and  violence^  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in 
our  own  species. 

'  This  consists  either  in  the  gayety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposi- 
tion of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together. 
Among  these  several  kinds  of  boauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in 
colours.' 

To  the  language,  here,  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 
.    '  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  na» 
tore,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that 
show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.' 

The  chief  ground  of  criticism,  on  this  sentence,  is  the  disjointed 
situation  of  the  relative  u^AtcA ;  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.    But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer 
to  the  show  which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.    It  is  too  com- 
mon among  authors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to 
make  such  particles  as  this,  and  which,  refer  not  to  any  particular 
antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenour  of  some  phk'ase,  or  perhaps  the 
scope  of  some  whole  sentence,  which  has  gone  before.    This  prac- 
tice saves  them  trouble  in  marshalling  their  words,  and  arranging  a 
period;  but,  though  it  may  leave  their  meaning  intelligible,  yet  it 
renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous,  determined,  and  pre* 
eise,  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.     The  error  I  have  pointed 
out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  construe* 
tion  pf  the  sentence,  after  some  such  manner  as  this:  fVe  no  where 
snectwith  a  more  glorious  andpleasingshowin  nature,  than  what  is 
ybrmedin  the  heavens  at  therisiTigandsetting  of  the  sun,by  the  dif 
Jerent  stains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different 
situations.    Our  author  writes,  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation,  by 
iv'hicb  he  means,  clouds  that  differ  in  situation  from  each  other.  But,  a  i 
tills  is  neither  the  obvious  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it 
viras  necessary  to  change  the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  the  plu- 
ral number. 

30 
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'  For  this  reason,  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets 
from  colours  than  from  any  other  topic' 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  wha\ 
was  made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  pre- 
cedes. For  though  he  begins  with  saying,ybr  this  reaaony  the  fore- 
going sentence,  which  was  employed  about  the  clouds  and  the  sun^ 
gives  no  reason  for  the  general  proposition  he  now  lays  down.  The 
^cuon  to  which  he  refers,  was  given  t^o  sentences  before,  when  he 
observed,  that  the  eye  takes  more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any 
other  beauty;  and  it  was  with  that  sentence  that  the  present  one 
should  have  stood  immediately  connected. 

*  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  nnds  of  these  per- 
fections in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  sa- 
tisfaction by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.' 

Jlnotheraense^  here  means,  grammatically,  ano/A^«en«6 /Aanybn- 
cy.  For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expres- 
sion, another  sense^  can  at  all  be  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some 
time,  made  mention  of  any  sense  whatever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what 
was  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts,  another  Hnse  than  that  of  sight. 

'Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  faU  of 
water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
aim  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie 
oefore  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable;  for 
the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter 
together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately;  as  the  different 
colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another , 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situa* 
tion.' 

Whether  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  far 
from  awakening  ever//  moment  the  mind  0/ the  beholder y  that  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  lull  him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  please  the 
imagination,  and  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  scene;  but  it  produces 
this  eSeiet,  by  a  soothmg,  not  by  an  awakening  influence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  style,  nothing  appears  exceptionable.  The  flow,  both 
of  language  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agreeable.  The  author  continues, 
to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  train  of  thought,  which  had  run  through 
the  rest  of  the  paper;  and  leaves  us  agreeably  employed  in  compir- 
*ng  together  different  degrees  of  beauty. 
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OP  THE  SPECTATOR- 

<  nPHOVGH  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  eyery  thing 
that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  wi£ 
pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  ne- 
cessary cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neithw  ^e  nature 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  suDstance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us 
to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the 
other ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in 
speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  thd  soul 
chat  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads, 
what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trM*e  out  the  several  necessary  and  e£Scient  causes  from  whence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.' 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  should 
iHnra*  contain  any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzle  the 
reado*.  When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his  subject, 
informing  us  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  further 
to  do,  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  should  express  himself  in  the 
Mmplest  and  most  perspicuous  manner  possible.  But  the  sentence 
now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct:  containing  three  separate 
propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  required  separate 
seotences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addisbn's  chief  excellence 
as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he  is  great;  but 
in  methodising  and  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent.  As,  besides 
the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  con- 
tains several  inaccuracies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  its  structure  and  parts;  a  discussion  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  will  naturally 
pass  over*,  but  which,  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I 
hope  may  prove  of  some  benefit 

Tl^augh  in  yesterday^s paper  we  considered.  The  import  of /Aot/^^A 
iSf  notunthstanding  that.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a  ^ 
sentence,  its  relative,  generally,  is  ye/;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn 
.  OS,  after  we  have  been  informed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are  not  to 
infer  from  it  some  other  thing  which  we  might  perhaps  have  ex- 
pected to  follow:  as,  <  Though  virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happiness, 
Set  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  gratification  of  our  desires.' 
Tow  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such  opposition  between  the  sub- 
ject of  yesterday's  paper,  and  what  the  author  is  now  going  to  say, 
between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to  assign  the 
cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversativeparticle, 
though,  either  necessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction,     fre  eonsi* 
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(I  •  y^ed  how  every  thing  that  is  great y  new  or  beau  ti/ul,  is  apt  to  affect 
ike  imagination  with  pleasure.  The  adverb  how  signifies,  either  th«> 
means  by  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.  But 
m  truth,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  our 
author.  He  had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  the 
imagination  with  pleasure;  and,  with  respect  to  the  fuomodo  or  the 
hoWy  he  is  so  far  from  having  considered  it,  that  he  is  just  now 
going  to  show  that  it  caaoot  be  explained,  and  that  we  must  resf 
contented  With  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  alone,  and  of  its  purpose 
or  final  cause.  fVe  must  own,  that  it  isimpossiblefor  va  to  assign  the 
necessary  cause  (he  means,  what  is  more  commonly  called  the  e/^ 
Jicient  cause)  o/thispleasurey  because  we  know  neither  the  nature 
qfan  idea^  nor  the  substance  qfa  human  souL  The  substance  of  a 
human  soul  is. certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  he  should  have  varied  from  the  word  nature, 
which  would  have  been  applicable  equally  to  idea  and  to  soul^ 

WMch  might  help  us,  our  author  proceeds,  to  discover  the  con/or- 
mity  or  disagreeableness  qfthe  oju  to  the  other.  The  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  member  of  the  period,  is  surely  uhgrammatical, 
as  it  is  a  relative,  without  any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentence.  It 
refers,  by  the  construction,  to  the  natureofan  idea,or  thesubstance 
qfa  human  sotil;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  reference  wnich  the 
author  intended.  His  meaning  is,  that  ot^r  knowing  the  nature  of 
an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  might  help  us  to  dis* 
cover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other; 
and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word  knowledge 
to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  wldch,  I  have  before 
remarked,  and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is 
a  more  certain  sign  of  careless  composition,  than  to  make  such  rela- 
tives as  which,  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose 
and  vague  relation  to  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before. 
When  our  sentences  run  into  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  theie  is 
something  in  the  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteration. 
The  phrase  of  discovering  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
one  to  the  other  is  likewise  exceptionable ;  for  disagreeableness  nei- 
ther forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word,  conformity,  nor  ex 
presses  what  the  author  meant  here,(as(ar  asany  meaning  can  be  gath- 
ered from  his  words)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitableness  or  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  nature  of  the  souL  To  say  the  truth,  this  member  of 
the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether.  7%e 
conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  an  idea  to  the  substance  of  a  hu^ 
mansouJ,  is  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  inteU 
ligible  conception  whatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a  suffi- 
cient i*eason  for  his  not  assigning  the  e£5cientcauseof  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own 
ideas  nor  of  the  soul ;  and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  confor- 
mity or  disagreeableness  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substance 
of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  nor  useful  illustration. 

And  therefore,  the  sentence  goes  on,  for  want  of  such  a  Ught,  all 
thatu>ecandoinspeculationsofthiskind,is,toreflectonthoseqpera' 
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fion»of thtsoul  that  art  mo9t  agrceabkandtorangeundertheirpro 
per  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.  The  two  ex- 
pressions in  the  beginning  of  this  m^tnk^fthtreforey  tnAfor  want  qf 
such  a  light  J  evidently  refer  to  the  same  thins;,  and  are  quite  synony- 
mous. One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  had  better  have  been  omit- 
ted. Instead  otto  range  under  theirproper  heads j  the  language  would 
have  been  smoother,  if  their  had  been  left  out  Without  being  able  to 
trace  out  theseveralneeessary  and  efficient  causes fromwhence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.  The  expres8ion,yrom  whence,  though 
seemingly  justified  by  very  frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
asaviciousmodeof  speech;  seeing  t£;Ae7iM,alone,  has  all  the  power  of 
/rotn  whencSf  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  reduplication. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the 
sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might  have 
dosed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  words,  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the 
mind.  All  that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  coup 
veyed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  expletive 
adjeetionyWhich  might  be  omitted  not  only  withoutinj.ury  to  themean- 
ing,  but  to  the  great  relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the 
multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  al- 
ter Mr.  Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by  break- 
mgdown  this  period  in  the  following  manner :  ^  In  yesterday's  paper 
we  have  shown  that  every  thing  which  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt 
to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  i  t  is  im 
possible  for  us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because 
we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
the  operations  of  the  soul  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range 
under  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.' 
We  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following  sentences. 

<  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there 
are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect;  and  these, 
though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more  use- 
ful than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver.' 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between   the  sense 
of  hare  and  open,  yet,  as  diey  are  here  employed,  they  are  so 
nearly  synonymous,  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient.     It  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  said.  Final  causes  He  more  open  to  ob- 
servation.    One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  the  obvious- 
ness of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from 
a  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  same  effect,  which  is  often  not  the 
ease ;  but  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain  more  clearly,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  eongruity  of  a  final  cause  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  eondition ;  whereas  the  constituent  parts  of  subjects,  whence 
efficient  cause;  proceed,  lie  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties.  But  as  this  remark  respects  the  thought  more  than  the  style, 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  obscrve^that  when  he  says,  a  great  varwty  that 
%  M 
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belong  to  the  same  effect^  the  expression,  strictly  considered}  is  not ' 
altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belong  to  the 
principal ;  not  the  principal  to  the  accessory.  Now,  an  effect  is  con- 
sidered as  the  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause;  and  therefore, 
though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects  belong  to  the  same 
cause,  it  seems  not  so  prope^  to  say,  that  a  variety  of  causes  belong 
to  the  same  effect 

'One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delisht  in  any  thing  that  is  great, 
may  be  this :  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the 
soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and 
proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happiness 
must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  na- 
turally delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.' 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  because  ther^ore^  forms 
rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  senten- 
ces ;  and,  in  th3  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have  . 
devised  a  happier  word  than  apprehensum,  to  be  applied  to  what  is 
unlimited.  But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  shall 
.  make  no  farther  observation  on  these  sentences.  - 

^  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind, 
immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve 
into  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  con- 
template his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place, 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.' 

Here  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought. 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be,  when  coolly  philosophic 
sing,  yet,  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  his 
'  mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently 
becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Every  one  must  observe,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed 
The  words  are  long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  an- 
other, and  conduct  the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious 
close,  which  leaves  upon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  as  the  author 
intended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  mag- 
nificent I 

'  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation  ; 
for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,,  as  rewards 
the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently,  serves 
as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries.' 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise :  only,  we 
cannot  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences,  which 
are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Addison's 
unreasonable  partiality  to  the  particle  ihat^  in  preference  to  which 
Jinruxed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  netp  or  zcn^ 
common,  that  he  might  encourage  us.  Here,  the  drsCthat  stands  for 
a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  next  thatj  at  the  distance  only  of  four 
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words,  19  a  conjunction.  This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embar* 
rass  style.  Much  better,  sure,  to  have  said,  the  idea  of  any  thing 
whiehianeworuncofnmon  that  hemight  encourage.  Theexpression 
with  which  the  sentence  concludes,  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  . 
discoveriesj  is  flat,  and,  in  some  degree,  improper.  He  should  have 
said,  put  us  upon  making  fresh  discoveries;  or  rather,  serves  as  a 
motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries. 

*  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  iright  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind, 
and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants ;  for,  'tis  very  remarkable,  that, 
wherever  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result 
of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapabfe  of  propagating  its 
likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures;  so  that,  unless 
all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  genera- 
tion would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled.' 

Here  we  must,  howeverreluctantly.  return  to  the  employment  of 
censure:  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  author  ever 
wrote;  and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
is  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition, 
it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill 
put  together,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion ; 
and,  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of  perusing;  it  several  times,  it  will 
leave  nothing  on  the  mind  but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains 
some  great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  God's  having  made 
ivery  thing  which  is  beautiful  in  our  species^  (that  is,  in  the  hu- 
man species) pleasant y  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatures ^  for 
beasts,and  birds, and  fishes, /o  ww/Zip/y  McirAriwrf.  Whatthe  author 
meant  to  say,  though  he  has  expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a 
manner,  undoubtedly  was,  *  In  all  the  different  orders  of  creatures, 
he  has  made  every  thing,  which  is  beautiful  in  their  own  species, 
pleasant, that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.' 
The  second  member  of  the  sentence  is  still  worse.  Ft  y*  it  is  very 
retnarkablej  that  wherever  nature  is  crost  in  theprodh.  :tion  of  a 
monster,^»c.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives,  for  the  prece  lingasser- 
tion,  intimated  by  the  casual  particleybr,  is  far  from  being  obvious. 
The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  would  have  re 
quired  an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct  But  what  does 
he  mean,  by  nature  being  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster?  One 
might  understand  him  to  mean,  *  disappointed  in  its  intention  of 
producing  a  monster,'  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits, 
we  mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  whi.-ih  he 
intended.  Hadhesaid,{;/*oj/6;y  the  production  of  a  monster  ^  the  sf^ns^ 
would  have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  or 
the  expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  aSj  before  the  preposi- 
tion i«,  after  this  manner ;  wherever  nature  is  crost y  as  in  theproduc- 
tion  of  a  monster.  The  insertion  of  this  particle  cr.?,  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  construction  of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe,  it  had  stood  ihus  originally,  in  our 
luthor's  manuscript ;  and  that  the  present  reading  is  a  typographi  * 
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eal  error,  which,  having  crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator, 
ran  through  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

^  In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in 
all  other  objects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay 
and  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us  the  power 
of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination ;  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to 
survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency.' 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  clear,  flofring,  and 
agreeable,  that,  to  remark  any  diffuseness  which  may  be  attributed 
to  these  sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical. 

^  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can 
we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us,  many  of  those  ideas  which  are 
different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for 
such  are  light  and  colours,)  were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  orna- 
ments to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagina- 
tion?' 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  is  about  to  illus- 
trate, if  not  with  much  philosophical  a(!t*uracy,  yet,  with  great  beauty' 
of  fancy,  and  glow  of  expression  A  ^'irong  instance  of  his  want  of 
accuracy,  appears  in  the  manner  i:^  wtuci.  im  opens  the  subject.  For 
what  meaning  is  there  in  thintr^  exrtuntf,  ^^  ua  many  qf  those  ideas 
which  are  different  from  any  t  itni(  thai  exists  in  the  objects  ?  No 
one,  sure,  ever  imagined  that  our  lUeds  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  What 
Mr.  Locke'sphilosophy  teaches, and  whatourauthor should  have saidy 
iSfixciting inusmanyideasof  qualities whicharedifferent from  any 
thin  ^  that  exists  in  the  objects.  The  ungraceful  parenthesis  which 
fi  J]  jws,  for  such  are  light  and  colours,  had  far  better  have  been 
avoid  .(',  and  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence*  in  tki9 
man-/ j  c  ^exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities,  such  as  light  and 
f  olorj  s,  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects.' 

^  Wo  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  ap- 
psi'/'i'/QS.  We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens  and  in 
tlj^*  ej  rth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
thf;  whole  creation ;  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish?  In  short,  our 
souls  are  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion ; 
and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees 
beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams ;  but,  upon 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  epell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli- 
tary desert' 

After  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies,  I 
.return  with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beauties,  (ql 
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which  we  haye  now  full  scope;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such  as 
do  the  highest  honour  to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer.  Warm- 
ed with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility  to  the 
beauty  of  nature,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it  The 
style  is  flowing  and  full,  witho^it  being  too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery, 
but  not  gaudy  J  elevated,  but  not  ostentatious. 

Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remark  one 
or  two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,towards  the  close  of  the  first  of 
those  sentenceSytoAa/a  rough  unsightly  sketch  o/^iature  should  we 
be  entertamedwithy  the  preposition  with  should  have  been  placed  at 
the  banning,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member;  and  the 
word  eniertainedj  is  both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly 
repeated  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  there  em- 
ployed according  to  its  more  common  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable 
objects.  fFe  are  every  where  entertained  wit hpleasing  shoivs.  Here 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed  the  phrase,  and 
said,  wUh  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  pre- 
senied.  At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is  said,  the 
faniastie scene  breaks  up,  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  altogether 
justifiable.  An  assembly  breaks  up  ;  a  scene  closes  or  disappears. 
Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style,  here,  is  not  only 
correct,  but  perfectly  elegant  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the 
passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs, 
and  the  fine  illustration  which  it  gives  to  the  thought  The  enchant- 
edherOythebeauti/ulcastleSytheJantasticsceney  the  secret  spell,  the 
disconsolate  knight,  are  terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and 
strongly  recall  all  those  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  intended  to 
amuse  our  imagination.  Few  authors  are  more  successful  in  their 
imagery  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  few  passages  in  his  works,  or  in 
those  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  that 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

'  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  th^  state 
of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
receive  from  matter ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so 
pleasing  and  beautifiil  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul 
will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by 
some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at  present,  by  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  the  subtile  matter  on  the  organ  of  the  sight' 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  summit,  begin  to 
decline,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  this  sentence,  there  is  a 
sensible  falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  bro- 
ken and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufficiently  compacted. 
It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  said« 
something  like  this  may  be  the  state  of  the  soul,  to  tlie  pronoun  this, 
there  is  no  determined  antecedent;  it  refers  to  the  general  import 
of  the  preceding  description,  which,  as  I  have  several  times  remark- 
ed, always  rendered  style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure — 
the  state  of  the  soul  offer  its  first  separation,  appears  to  be  an  incom- 
plete phrase,  and  firsts  seems  an  useless,  and  even  an  improper 
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word.  More  distinct  if  he  had  BsAdyState  oftht  hnUimmediaitly  an 
its  separationfrom  the  body.  The  VL^ytthperhapSy  is  redundant^after 
having  just  before  said,  it  is  passible. 

*  I  have  here  supposed,  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that 
ficreat  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally  acknow- 
lodged  by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy :  namely,  that 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas 
in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter. 
As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  inany  mo- 
dern  philosophers,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  speculations  In 
that  science,  if  the  Englisl^  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained 
at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.' 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  finish, 
appears  to  write  rather  carelessly.  In  the  first  of  them,  a  manifest 
tautology  occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  universally  acknowledge 
ed  by  all  inqtnrers.  In  the  second,  when  he  calls  a  trtith  which  has 
been  incontestably  proved ;  first,  a  speculation,  and  afterwards  a  no- 
tiony  the  language  surely  is  not  very  accurate.  When  he  adds,  one  qfthe 
finest  speculations  in  that  science,  it  does  not,at  first,  appear  what  sci- 
ence he  means.  One  would  imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modemphi-' 
losophers;  for  natural  philosophy  (to  which,  doubtless,  he  refers) 
stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be  the  proper  or  obvious  an 
tecedent  to  the  pronoun  that.  The  circumstance  towards  the  close, 
if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he 
may  find  it,  is  properly  taken  notice  ofby  the  author  of  the  Elements  of 
Criticism,  as  wrongly  arranged, and  is  rectified  thus:  the  English  rea^ 
der,  if  he  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  it,  4^. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  may  observe, 
that  though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of 
the  beauties,  and  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  It  contains 
some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and 
elegant  essay. 
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OP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

<If  we  consider  the  v/orks  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in. 
comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appea. 
as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vast 
ness  and  immensity  which  afibrd  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.' 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sentence 
should  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than 
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is  necessary  for  opening  the  subject  This  sentence  leads  to  a  re- 
petition of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an  assertion  and  the 
proof  of  that  assertion ;  two  things  which,  fot  the  most  part,  but  espe 
cially  at  first  setting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  separate. 
It  would  certainly-have  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained 
only  the  assertion,  ending  with  tlie  word ybrmer;  and  if  a  new  one 
had  then  begun,  entering  on  the  proofs  of  nature's  superiority  over 
art,  which  is  the  subject  continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
The  proper  division  of  the  period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first 
made  a  few  observations  which  .occur  on  different  parts  of  it. 

Jftoe  consider  the  works.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  preferable, 
if  our  author  had  begun  with  saying,  when  we  consider  the  works. 
Discourse  ought  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  will)  a  clear 
proposition.  The  i/j  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence 
into  a  supposition,  which  is  always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and' 
proper  to  be  used  only  when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  ne- 
cessary. As  thi^  observation  however  may,  perhaps,  be  consider- 
ed as  over-refined,  and  as  the  sense  would  have  lemained  the  same 
in  either  form  of  expression,  I  do  not  mean  to  charee  our  author 
with  any  error  on  this  account  We  cannot  absolve  him  from  inac- 
curacy in  what  immediately  follows — t?ie  works  of  nature  and  art. 
It  is  the  scope  of  the  author  throughout  this  whole  paper,  to  com- 
pare nature  and  art  together,and  to  oppose  them  in  several  views  to 
each  other.  Certainly,  liierefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to 
have  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposi^ 
tion,  and  saying,  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  As  the  words  stand 
at  present,  they  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of 
these  works,  not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected ;  as  united  in  form- 
ing one  whole.  When  1  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the 
human  nature,  I  would  interpose  neither  article  nor  preposition  be- 
tween them ;  '  Man  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body.'  But  the 
case  is  altered,  if  I  m6an  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other;  then 
I  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say,'  I  am  to  treat  of  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  body.' 

Though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  T  can- 
not help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period.  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they.  In  reading 
onwards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  thefonner^ 
as  well  SA  to  the  last*  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity — 
may  soti^eHmes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  It  is  very  doubtful  in 
whatsense  weare  to  understand  as^in  this  passage.  For,  according 
as  It  IS  accented  in  reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally 
beautiful  or  strange  J  to  wit,  with  the  works  of  nature ;  and  then  it  has 
the  force  of  the  Latin  tarn :  or  it  may  signify  no  more  than  that  they 
appearinthe  U^ht  of  beautiful  and  strange;  and  then  it  has  the  force 
of  the  Lalin  tanquamj  without  importing  any  comparison.  An  ex- 
pression 80  ambiguous,  is  always  faulty ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here ; 
because,  if  the  author  intended  the  former  sense,  and  meant  (as 
seems  most  probable)  to  employ  (m  for  a  mark  of  comparison,  it  was 
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necessaiy  to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  objects:  whereas 
only  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned,  viz.  the 
works  of  art:  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  £»  was  in  that  case 
superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  ha/e  said  simply , a/i- 
pear  dutiful  or  strange.  The  epithet  ^^ran^e,  which-Mr.  Addison 
applies  to  the  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised.  Strange  workSy  ap- 
pears not  by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  signify  what  he  here 
intends,  which  is  new  or  uncommon. 

Thesentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity  ;^A^ean 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity  tohich  afford 
so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beliolder.  There  is 
here  a  fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject; 
though,  perhaps,  en/er/atnmen/  is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  ex- 
pressing the  effect  which  vastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind. 
Reviewing  the  observations  that  have  been  made  an  this  period,  it 
might,  1  think^with  advantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  some» 
what  after  this  manner:  *  When  we  consider  th^  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we 
shall  find  the  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former 
The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uncom- 
mon than  those  of  nature;  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that  vast- 
ness and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder/ 

^  The  one,'  proc.eeds  our  author  in  the  next  sentence,  *  may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other;  but  can  never  show  herself  so  au 
gust  and  magnificent  in  the  design.' 

^  The  one  and  the  other,  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  must 
unquestionably  refer  to  the  works  qfruiture  and  of  art.  For  of  these 
he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  plural  word,  works,  had  employed  the  plural  pronoun  they. 
l^ut  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction ;  and 
passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personification  of  art— -can  never 
show  herself  To  render  his  style  consistent,  art,  and  not  the  work9 
of  art,  should  have  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  sentence. 
Art  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  nature,  but  can  never  show  ker- 
self.  Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and  to  manners,  than 
to  things ;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  being  highly  civilieed. 
Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  the  author  had  in  view. 
Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegant,  yet,  in  order 
to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  that  the  concluding  words,  in 
the  design,  should  either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or  something 
should  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding  mem- 
ber of  the  period,  tiius :  ^  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished 
and  delicate  as  nature;  but  in  the  design,  can  never  show  herself  so 
august  and  magnificent' 

*  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough,  care- 
ess  strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments 
of  art' 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant:  and  carries,  in  all 
the  expressions,  ih^t  curiosa  feUtilu^,  lor  whAch  Mr.  Addison  is  so 
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often  remarkable.  Boldandmasierly^  are  words  applied  with  the 
almost  propriety.  The  strokes  qfnuiture^  are  finely  opposed  to  the 
Imickes  qfart ;  and  the  rough  strokes  to  the  nice  touches  ;  the  former^ 
painting  the  fireedom  and  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminu 
tire  exactness  of  art;  while  both  are  introduced  before  us  as  differ- 
ent performers,  and  their  respoctiTe  merits  in  execution  very  justly 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

<  The  beauties  of  the  most  vtately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  nar- 
row'compass;  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and 
requires  something  else  to  gratify  her:  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  na 
ture,  the  sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  i^ 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  image^^  without  any  certain  stint  or 
number.' 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the  for- 
mer. It  carries,  however,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  our  author  s 
style ;  not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unaffected ; 
enlivened  too  with  a  slight  personification  of  the  imagination,  which 
gives  a  gayety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this 
personification  of  the  imagination,  with  which  the  sentence  is  intro- 
duced, had  been  continued  throughout,  and  not  changed  unneces- 
nrily,  and  even  improperly,  into  sighty  in  the  second  member,  which 
is  oontrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance.  It  might  have  stood  thus : 
the  imagination  imtnediateiy  runs  them  over,  and  requires  some- 
thing  else  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature^  she  wan- 
ders up  and  down  without  confinement.  The  epithet  stately  ^  which 
the  author  uses  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  is  applicable  with  more 
propriety  to  palaces  than  to  gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence, 
without  any  certain  stint  or  number ^  may  be  objected  to,  as  both 
sttperfluous  and  ungraceful.  It  might  perhaps  have  terminated  bet- 
ter in  this  manner :  she  i^fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images^ 
and  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement. 

^  For  this  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  loVe  with  a  country 
life,  where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes 
out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination.' 

There  is  nothing  in  tliis  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention. 
One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  csoun/ry,  than  k  country  life ^  on 
which  the  remark  here  made  should  rest  A  country  life  may  be 
productive  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues:  but  it  is 
to  the  country  itself,  that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of 
displaying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which 
delight  the  imagination. 

'  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more 
delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature 
still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  this 
ease,  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ;  from  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from,  their  similitude  to  other 
objects ;  we  are  pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as 
with  surveving  them,  and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  cith^as 
copies  or  as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  pros- 
pect which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows, 
2N 
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woods  and  rivers;  in  those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  cloods, 
and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  the 
curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing 
that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety  and  regularity  as  may  seem  the 
effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance.' 

The  style  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  paragraph,  is 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  criticism ; 
but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  o&what  he  may  consider  as  petty 
remarks,  I  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest;  the 
rather,  too,  as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resem- 
bling art,  of  art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a 
copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very 
material  to  our  author's  purpose. 

<  If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  more 
or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  ad  vantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural ;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pat- 
tern more  perfect' 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  considera- 
ble inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  the  products  (he 
had  better  have  said  ihe  productions)  of  nature  rise  in  value  accord^ 
ing  as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art.  Does  he  mean,  that 
these  productions  rise  in  value  both  accord  ing  as  they  more  resemble^ 
and  as  they  less  resemble^  those  of  art?  His  meaning  undoubtedly 
is«  that  they  rise  in  value  only,  according  as  they  more  resemble  them : 
and,  therefore,  either  of  these  words,  or  /e^^,  must  be  struck  out,  or 
the  sentence  must  run  thus — productions  of  nature  riseorsinkinva 
lucj  according  as  they  more  or  less  resemble.  The  present  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been  owing  to  hasty  and  careless 
witing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave,  concerning  the  position 
of  adverbs.  The  author  says,  because  here  the  similitudeis  not  only 
pleasant^  but  the  pattern  more  perfect.  Here,  by  the  position  of  the 
adverb  only,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other 
property  of  the  similitude,  that  it  is  not  orUy  pleasant^  as  he  says, 
but  more  than  pleasant;  it  is  useful,  or,  on  some  account  or  other, 
valuable.  Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  m- 
militude  itself,  and  not  to  this  property  of  its  being  pleasant ;  and, 
therefore,  the  right  colocation,  beyond  doubt,  was,  because  here,  not 
only  the  similitude  ispleasant,  but  tl$e  pattern  more  perfect :  the 
contrast  lying,  not  between  pleasant  and  more  perfect,  but  between 
similitude  and  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  style 
depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

<  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  '.vails  of 
a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river, 
and  on  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  in 
optics.' 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison  is 
abundantly  happy ;  but  in  this  introduction  to  it,  he  is  obscure  and  in 
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distinct  One  who  had  aot  Men  the  experiment  of  the  camera  ob- 
Bcura,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant  And  even^  af- 
ter we  understand  what  he  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to 
understand  his  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape,  or  of 
two  diffisrent  ones,  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  two  camera 
obscuras  on  opposite  walls.  The  scene,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Addison'here  refers  to,  is  Greenwich  Park;  with  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  placed 
in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  observatory;  where  I  re- 
member to  have  seen,  many  jrears  ago,  the  whole  scene  here  describ- 
ed, corresponding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account  of  it  in  this 
passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory. 

As  the  observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks, 
from  one  side*  both  the  river  and  the  park ;  and  the  objects  afterwards 
mentioned,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into 
plainer  language,  the  sentence  mieht  run  thus  ^^  The  prettiest  land- 
scape I  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscura,  a  common 
optical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  ft  darkroom,  which  overlook^  a 
navigable  river  and  a  park.' 

'Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
iQ  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at 
one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another, 
there  sqipeaf^  tiie  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with 
the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about 
upon  the  walL' 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively 
painting.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion,  of  the  two 
sentences,  here  and  on  another.  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one 
tide, and  onanoiherside.  As  it  stands,  another  is  u ngrammatical,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  the 
«hip  entering  and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  the  herds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very 
elegant,  and  gives  a  beautiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be 
described. 

<I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion 
of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
is,  Ob  near  resemblance  to  nature ;  as  it  does  not  only, like  other  pic- 
tures, give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  re- 
presents.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be  praised 
orblame4-  Inthe  conclusion,  instodidot  the  things  it  representSf  the 
regalarity  of  correct  style  requires  the  thins^s  which  it  represents.  In 
the  beginning,  as  one  occasion  and  the  chief  reason  are  opposed  to 
one  another,  I  should  think  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  same 
word :  one  reason  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination^  but  ceT" 
taitily  the  cliief  reason  iSj  fyc. 

*  We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally,  in  nature, 
fomething  more  grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  cu- 
riosities of  art    When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  mea^ 
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sure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure,  than 
what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of 
art/ 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these  two 
sentences  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other;,  curioailies  of  airi 
-^ToductionB  of  art 

^On  this  account)  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to 
the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  extent 
of  ground  covered  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  forest, 
which  represents  every  where  an  arti^cial  rudeness,  much  more 
charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  our  own  country.' 

The  expression,  represent  evert/ where  an  artificial  rtidenesSf  is  so 
inaccurate,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Mr  Addison's 
manuscript  must  have  heenpresent  every  where.  For  the  mixture  of 
garden  and  forest  does  not  represent  j  but  actually  exhibits  or  presents, 
artificial  rudeness.  That  mixture rQt^re^en/^  indeed  ncUuralrttdene^Sj 
that  is,  is  designed  to  imitate  it;  but  it  in  reality  »,  and  presents^ 
artificial  rucleness. 

^  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,^  as  well  as 
unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  irom 
pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may 
not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  oi 
the  owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more  beneficial,  than 
when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant 
prospect;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  be- 
tween them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were 
helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  seve- 
ral rows  of  hedges  were  set  off  by  trees  and  flowa*s  that  the  soil  was 
capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
own  possessions.' 

The  ideas  here  are  jus^  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
tlMiUgh  in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  -  In  that  passage, 
for  instance,  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between 
them^  one  member  is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase 
a  Utile  taken  care  of  is  vulgar  and  ooUoquial.  Much  better,  if  it 
had  run  thus :  if  a  little  care  were  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie 
between  them. 

<  Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans, 
which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line;  because,  they  say,  any 
one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They 
choose  rather  to  ^ow  a  genius  in  works  of  this  .nature,  and,  there* 
fore,  always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They 
have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  ine 
particular  beauty  of  a  plantation,  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at 
first  sight,  widiout  discovering  what  it  is,  has  so  agreeable  an  effect.* 
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These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except  that  in 
the  last  o£themy particular  is  improperly  used  instead  o( peculiar; 
the  peculiar  beauty  o/aplantation  that  thus  strikes  the  imagina-- 
tiooj  was  the  phrase  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  author 
meant ;  namely,  the  beauty  which  distinguishes  it  fVom  plantations  of 
another  kind. 

'Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise 
in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissors 
on  every  plant  and  bush.' 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant  They  make  an  agreea- 
ble diversity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before;  and  arc 
marked  with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  remark  only, 
that  in  the  phrase,  instead  of  humouring  nature  j  love  to  deviatefrom 
it — humouring  and  deviating,  are  terms  not  properly  opposed  to 
each  other;  a  sort  of  personification  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first 
ofthem,  which  is  notsupported  in  the  second.  Tahumouringy  was 
to  have  been  opposed  thwarting;  or  [(deviating  was  kept^Jbllounngy 
oTgoing^  alo^g  with  nature,  was  to  have  been  used. 

'I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion, but  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and 
diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trim- 
med into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  or- 
chard, in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre.' 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  every  way  beautiful. 
It  carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author's  natural,  graceful,  and 
flowing  language.  A  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriance  and  diffusion  qf 
boughs  and  branches,  is  a  remarkably  happy  expression.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  become  luxuriant  in  describing  an  object  which  is  so, 
and  thereby  renders  the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

'  But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them  to  tear  op  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like 
moyeable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked.' 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  his  pow- 
er, with  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this 
paper  did  not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with  the  former 
beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties 
of  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  have 
been  more  agreeable.  But  in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  falling 
off;  and  we  return  with  pain  from  those  pleasing  objects,  to  tte 
insifipiificant  contents  of  a  nursery-man's  shop. 


(  2iS0  } 

LECTURE  XXIV, 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A 
PASSAGE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT'S  WRITINGS. 

• 

Mr  design  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not  merely  to  ap- 
preciate the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  out  the  faults 
and  the  beauties  that  are  minsled  in  the  writings  of  that  great  aul  hor. 
They  were  not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
critic:  but  intended  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  of 
studying  the  most  proper  and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in 
the  English  language.  To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  be  of 
advantage;  as  the  proper  application  of  rules  respecting  style,  will 
always  be  best  learned  by  means  of  the  illustration  which  exam- 
ples afford.  I  conceive  that  examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
an  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would  on  that  account,  not  only  be 
more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce  this  good  effect,  of  fami- 
liarizing those  who  study  composition  with  the  style  of  a  writer,  from 
whom  they  may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit  With  the 
same  view,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical  exercise  more  of 
the  same  kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author,  of  a  different  character. 
Dean  Swift;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly,  that  such  as 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  therefore,  will 
naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the  propriety 
of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  attention,  had  , 
best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style.  He  Is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain 
and  simple  kind;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity;  per- 
spicuous, manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  arc 
not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it*  On  the  contrary. 
Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of 
language,  rather  than  to  have  studied  them.  His  arrangement  is 
often  loose  and  negligent  In  elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, he  is  much  mferior  to  Mr.  Addison.  His  manner  of  writing 
carries  in  it  the  character  of  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  his  sense, 
,  and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise 
'manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  his  treatise,  entitled,  ^  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving, 
and  a3certaining  the  English  Tongue,'  in  a  letteraddrcssed  to  the  Earl 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  in  mj  Judgment  concerning  thi«  author's  rompasitioik, 
I  bare  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  rery  able  critic.  <  This  ea«y  and  snfe  con- 
veyance of  mcanhig,  it  was  SwiA't  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained,  he 
certainly  desenrcs  praiM,  though'  perhaps,  not  the  highest  prai&e.  For  purpoaes 
merely  didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degreo  proper;  but  against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truth* 
are  suScred  to  be  neglected,  it  makes  no  proTision ;  it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade 
lnhnson*s  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;  in  Swift. 
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of  Oxford,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  tlie  nature  ol 
the  subject,  to  choose  this  treatise ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  1 
must  observe,  thai,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  one 
of  his  most  correct  productions;  but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been  . 
more  hastily  composed  than  some  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title 
and  form  of  a  letter ;  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed 
ibr  the  public ;  and  therefore^  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed 
upon  the  indulgence  due  to  an  epistolary  correspondence.  When 
a  man  addresses  himself  to  a  friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes 
himself  fully  understood  by  him ;  but  when  an  author  writes  for  the 
public,  whether  he  ehiploy  the  form  of  an  epistle  or  no'^  we  are  al* 
ways  entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  express- himself  with  accuracy 
and  care.     Our  author  begins  thus : 

'  What  I  had  the  honour  of  tnentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some 
time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by 
accident  or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection :  and  I  have 
been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judi- 
cious persons  with  whom  I  consulted.' 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to 
limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  for- 
merly showed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought 
to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances  together, 
butrather  to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  different, 
parts  of  the  sentence  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are  two  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  placed  together,  which  had  better  have  been 
separated;  Sometimeago  in  conversation — betterthus:  Whatlhad 
thel$onour  ^sometime  agOj  ofmentioning  to  your  lordship  in  conver- 
sation— was  not  a  new  thought y  proceeds  our  author,  started  by  aeci* 
dent  or  occasion :  the  d  iffercnt  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at 
first  occur.  They  have,  however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  pro- 
perly used :  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  property  of  our  author's  style, 
that  it  is  seldom  encumbered  with  superfluous, 'synonymous  words. 
Started  by  accident ^  is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random ;  started  by  occa- 
fionj  is  by  some  incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it  His 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him  for  the  first  time,  by 
tlie  train  of  the  discourse :  but,  as  he  adds,  toas  the  result  ofUmg 
reflection.    He  proceeds : 

*  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the^ 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  effectual  me*^ 
thod  for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language ;  and 
they  think  it  a  work  very  p6ssible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  minis* 
try,  and  the  care  of  proper  ])ersons  chosen  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing.' 

This  is  an  excellent  sentence ;  clear,  and  elegant  The  words  are 
ail  simple,  well  chosen,  and  expressive ;  and  are  arranged  in  the  most 
proper  order.  It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not 
frequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  niem- 
bers,  which  gradually  rise  and  swell  one  above  another,  yvitiiout  any 
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nfTected  or  unsuitable  pomp ;  under  the  protection  of  a  prince^  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  ministry^  and  the  care  ofpro^ 
per  persons  chosen  for  such  anumfcrtaking.  We  may  remark,  in  the 
beginningofthe  sentence,  the  proper  use  of  the  preposition  towards^ 
greater  use  towards  the  improvement  of  knowledge  andpoliteness-^ 
importing  the  pointing  or  tendency  of  any  thing  to  a  certain  end  : 
which  could  not  have  been  so  well  .expressed  by  the  preposition 
f&Ty  commonly  employed  in  place  of  towards^  by  authors  who  are 
less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with  this  and  the  former 
sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  in- 
troduction is  to  unCrid,*  clearly  and  directly,  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
treated  of.  In  the  first  sentence,  our  author  has  told  us,  of  a  thought 
he  mentioned  to  his  Lordship  in  conversation,  which  had  been  the 
result  of  long  reflection,  and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  ju- 
dicious persons.  But  what  that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  di- 
rectly. We  gather  it  indeed  from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he 
informs  us,  in  what  these  judicious  persons  agreed ;  namely,  that 
some  method  for  improving  the  language  was  both  useful  and  practi- 
cable. But  this  indirect  method  of  opening  the  subject,  would  have 
been  very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise ;  though  the  ease  of  the  epis- 
tolary form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  patron, 
may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

^  I  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  different  a  style 
from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions,  for 
some  years  past ;  that  cMsuch  thoughts  tnust  be  deferred  to  a  time  qf 
peace;  a  topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  not 
ha^  us,  by  any  means,  think  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religious 
constitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.' 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant;  only  there  is  one  inaccu- 
racy, when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  ansioer  being  in  so  different 
a  style  from  what  had  formerly  been  used.  His  ansu>er  to  what?  or  to 
whom  ?  For  from  any  thing  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
application  or  address  had  been  made  to  his  Lordship  by  those  per- 
sons, whose  opinion  was  mentioned  intheprecedingsentence;  and  to 
whom  the  answer,  here  spoken  of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  little 
ilidistinctness,  as  I  before  observed,  in  our  author's  manner  of  in- 
troducing his  subject  here.  We  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase, 
glad  tofindyqur  answer  in  so  different  a  tf/y/!e,  though  abundantly 
suited  to  the  languageof  conversation,  or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet,  in  re^ 
gular  composition,  requires  an  additional  word — glad  tofiTidytmr 
answer  run  in  so  dijferent  a  style. 

^  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  my 
Lord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  do 
reasonable  proposals,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  of 
your  country,  however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  was  erer 
neglected  by  you.* 

The  phrase,  a  genius  above  all  Sfteh  regards j  both  seems  some** 
what  harsh,  and  does  not  clearly  express  what  the  author  means, 
namely,  the  confined  views  of  those  who  neglected  every  thing  that 
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belonged  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Except  this  ex* 
preasion,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehen* 
sion  in  this  sentence^  nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph. 

'I  confess,  the  merit  of  tliis  candour  and  condescension  is  very 
much  lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer 
our  good  wishes;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our 
wants,  faster  than  the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  his  schemes* 
And  therefore^my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to 
offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redres- 
sing of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the 
nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into  thfe  South  sea ;  and,  though 
not  of  such  immediate  benefit  as  either  of  these,  or  any  other  of  your 
glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages,  not  less  to  your  hon- 
our.' 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  ve- 
ry lugfa  and  strained;  and  show  that,  with  all  his  surliness,  he  vi^as 
as  capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man  bjr 
flattery,  as  other  writers.  However,  wim  respect  to  the  style,  which 
is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  consideration,  every  thing  here,  as 
iar  as  appears  to  me,  is  faultless.  In  these  sentences,  and,  indeed, 
throQ^iout  this  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our 
anthoa^s  style  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  that  ease  and 
simpKeity,  that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  particularly  cha- 
raeterizB  it.  It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latinised  words  Dean 
Swift  employs.  No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  ax 
he  18,  or  borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation. 
From  none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  sig- 
nificaney  of  words.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  have  now 
befiire  us,  how  plain  all  the  expressions  are,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  how  significant;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of  com- 
pliment into  which  he  rises,  how  little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  of 
expression.  How  very  few  writers  can  preserve  this  manly  temper- 
ance of  style;  or  would  think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported 
with  suScient  dignity,  unless  they  had  embellished  it  with  some  of 
those  hi^-sounding  words,  whose  chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give 
their  language  a  stiff  and  forced  appearance? 

*i/Ly  Lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite  per- 
sons of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that 
oar  language  is  extremely  imperfect;  that  its  daily  improvements  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions;  that  the  preten- 
ders to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absur- 
dities ;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  oi 
granunar.' 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant  He  had  spoken 
before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on 
the  allusion,  by  entering  here  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  style  of 
a  public  representation  presented  to  the  minister  of  state.  One  im* 
pmeetion,  however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which  luckily  for  our 
purpose^  serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  before  giT^>  concerning  theposi- 
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tion  of  adyer.JSy  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  tiia 
sentence ;  that  theprttenders  topolish  andrejine  itjkate  chiefly  mul' 
tipHed  abuses  and  absurdities.  Now,  concerning  the  importof  this  ad- 
verb, chiefly,  I  ask,  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders  te  polish 
the  language^  have  been  the  chie/  persons  who  have  multiplied 
its  abuses,  in  distinction  y^twn  others,  or,  that  the  chi^  thing  which 
these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our  lan^guage 
inoppoaiiion  to  Aeir  doing  any  thing  to  reflneit  f  These  two  mean- 
ings  are  really  dilTerent ;  and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word 
c/defly  has  in  the  sentence,  we  are  left  at  a  lossin  which  to  undersiaiid 
it  The  construction  would  lead  us  rather  to  the  latter  sense;  that 
the  chief  thine  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the 
abuses  of  our  language.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  for- 
mer sense  was  what  the  Dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of  |u8  usual 
satirical  edge ;  '  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  language  weret 
in  fact,  its  chief  corrupters ;'  on  which  supposition,  his  woixLs  ought 
to  have  nm  thus :  that  the  pretenders  topolish  and  r^ne  it,  have 
been  the  efdef  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities;  which 
would  have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upon 
this  sentence,  that  as  language  is  the  object  with  which  it  sets  out; 
that  our  language  isextremely  imperfect;  and  as  there  follows  an  enu- 
meration concerning  language,  in  three  particulars,  it  had  been  bet- 
ter if  laneuage  had  been  kept  tlie  ruling  word,  or  the  nominative  to 
every  verb,  without changingthe  construction ;  by  maklngpre /emfert 
the  ruling  word,  as  is  done  in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration, 
and  then,  in  the  third,  returning  again  to  the  former  woixl,  language. 
That  the  pretenders  to  polish — and  thiit,  in  many  instances,  it  q/^ 
y^mb— I  am  persuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  have 
been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  mem* 
hers  of  it  had  been  arranged  thus:  ^That  our  language  is  extremely 
imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  its  daily  corruptions;  that,«in  many  instances,  it  offends  against 
every  part  of  grammar:  and  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine 
it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurditiea.' 
This  degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a 
•  sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  conducted 
after  the  most  perfect  manner.     Our  author,  after  having  said, 

'Lest  your  lysrdship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  be  more  particular;'  proceeds  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

^I  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  wrfiy 
our  langt^ige  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain, -or  France.^ 

I  am  horry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend    in 
eur  author.     For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we 
entering,  is  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.     Even  in  this 
sentence,  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy — why  our  language  ix 
refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France;  putting  the  pror^oui^ 
those  in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it 
fers  b  in  the  singular,  our  langtutge.    Instances  of  this  kind 
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lometimes  be  found  in  English  authors;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  the 
ear,  and  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar*     By  a 
very  little  attention,  this  inaecurac^  might  have  been  remedied ; 
and  the  sentence  have  been  made  to  run  much  better  in  this  way ; 
^  why  our  language  is  less  refined  than  the  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French/ 
<  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  tliia 
island ;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were 
made  till  the  time  of  Claudius;  neither  was  that  language  ever  so 
vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.' 
To  say  that  the  Latin  tongfief  in  its  purity  Iuku  never  in  this  island^ 
is  very  careless  style ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  wcu  never  spoken  in  this 
island.     In  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  rea5on 
why  the  Latin  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  amongst  u^,  because 
oar  Ksland  was  not  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  alter  the  purity 
of  their  tongue  began  to  decline.    But  this  reason  ought  to  have 
been  brought  out  more  clearly.    This  might  easily  have  been  done, 
and  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  c  uher 
much  better  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  small  variation;  tnus:  '  It 
is  plain  that  the  Latin  tongue  in  its  purity  was  never  spoken  in  this 
island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards  the  conquest  of  it  were  made 
tni  the  time  of  Claudius.'    He  adds,  neither  was  that  language  ever 
so  vulgar  in  Britain.   Vulgar  was  one  of  the  worst  words  he  could 
have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here :  namely,  that  the 
latia  tongue  was  at  no  time  sogeneraly  or  so  much  in  common  use, 
in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.     Vulgar ^ 
when  applied  to  language,  commonly  signifies  impure,  or  debased 
language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  author's  sense  here;  for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that 
the  Latin  spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spoken 
in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  he  means  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  tell- 
ing us^  that  we  never  were  acquainted  with  tlie  Latin  at  all,  till  ita 
parity  began  to  be  corrupted. 

^  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  fegions  here,  were  at  length 
all  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths  and  other  barba- 
rous invaders.' 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  La- 
tin tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of 
the  short  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on : 

^  Meantime  the  Br'tons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  daily  ha- 
rassed by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
Saxons  for  their  defence ;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power,  dree  the  Britons  into  the 
most  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in 
customs,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon.' 

This  ic  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase  left  to 
ddft  forthemselvts^  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  much  in  the  fami- 
liar style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next  as  the  sentence  ad- 
vances— 'forced  to  call  in  the  Sax^msfor  their  defence ^who  const- 
fuenify  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  (hon  power. 
Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  consequently  here  ?  If  it  means '  afterwards/ 
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or,  ^  in  progress  of  time/  this,  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  con 
9eqiLentlt/  is  often  taken ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable 
with  obscurity.  The  adverb,  consequently ^  in  its  most  common  ac- 
ceptation, denotes  one  thing  following  from  another,  as  an  effect 
from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and  means  that  the  Britons 
being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
having  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  this  consequence 
is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation.  For  though 
it  has  often  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by  their  own 
auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can 
be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  -  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power?  we  say,  reduce  to 
rulcy  reduce  to  practice  ;  we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  an* 
other  to  suhfect  ion,  Butwheachminion  or  power  is  used,  we  always, 
as  far  as  I  know,  say,  reduce  under  their  power.  Reduce  to  their  power^ 
is  so  harsh  and  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's 
authority  in  language  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  thi^  sentence  is  chargeable 
with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  persons 
and  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Britons 
are  mentioned,  who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts;  next^ 
the  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and 
drive  the  Britons  into  the  mountains;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  introduced,  and  a  description  given  of  the  change  made 
upon  it.  All  this  forms  a  group  of  various  objects,  presented  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them 
under  one  view.  Accordingly,  it  is  quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Cri^ 
ticism,  as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of 
unity.  / 

*  This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words 
remaining  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon ;  which,  exceptin^^ 
some  few  variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original 
words  with  our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the  German  and 
other  northern  dialects.' 

Thi^  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
last.     It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts;  and  besides  this,  it 
is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence.     Wliat 
he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons, 
and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present  language  bein^ 
Saxon  rather  than  British.     This  is  the  inference  which  we  would 
naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the  premises  just  before  laid 
down :  but  when  he  tells  us,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are  more 
Latin  tDords  remaining  in  the  British  ton,^ue  than  in  the  old  Saxon^ 
we  are  presently  at  a  stand.     No  reason  for  this  inference  appears^ 
If  it  can  he  gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduction,  it  is  ga^ 
thered  only  imperfectly.     For,  as  he  had  told  us,  that  the  Britons 
had  some  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  us<« 
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in  order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that  thp  Saxons  never  had  any. 
The  truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and  obscure. 
His  argument  required  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded,  in  order 
to  make  it  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  In 
the  next  paragraph,  he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomes 
more  clear,  though  not  remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

'  Edward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  introduced  any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with 
the  Saxon ;  the  court  affecting  what  the  Prince  was  fond  of,  and 
others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the 
Conqueror  proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  with  him  vast 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery,  giving 
them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  endeavouring  to  make  it  Universal  in  the  kingdom/ 

On  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe. 
The  sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaffected  language. 
'  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received;  but  your  Lord- 
ship hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a 
greater  progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had  lai^e  terri- 
tones  on  that  contment  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife;  made 
frequent  journeys  ana  expeditions  thither;  and  was  always  attended 
with  r number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers  at  court.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  opposition 
between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his  Lordship; 
and  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had 
coorinced  him  of  somewhat  that  differed  from  the  general  opinion. 
Thus  one  must  naturally  understand  his  words :  This^  at  leasts  is  the 
f^phion generally  received  ;  but  your  Lordship  hathfvXly  convinced 
me, — ^Now  here  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.     For  on 
examining  what  went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition 
betwixt  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  author's  pa- 
tron.   The  general  opinion  was,  that  William  the  Conqueror  had 
proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  propagating 
tl^e  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  universal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on  to 
make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than  it  had 
done  under  his  predecessor  William:  which  two  opinions  are  as 
entirely  consistent  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be;  and  therefore 
the  opposition  here  affected  to  be  stated  between  them,  by  the  ad« 
versative  particle  but^  was  improper  and  groundless. 

*  For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be-** 
tween  France  and  England  by  thedominions  we  possessed  there,  and 
the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French 
than  at  present;  many  words  having  been  afterwards  rejected,  and 
sojae  since  the  days  of  Spenser;  although  we  have  still*  retained 
not  a  few,  which  have  been  long  antiquated  in  France.^ 
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This  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and  liable  to  the  8am« 
objection  that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of  unity. 
It  consists  of  four  members,  each  divided  from  the  subsequent  by  a 
semicolon.  In  going  along,  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  to 
end  at  the  second  of  these,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  third:  when, to  ottr 
surprise,  a  new  member  of  the  period  makes  its  appearance,  and  &*• 
tigues  our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts  together.  Such  a  structure 
of  a  sentence  is  always  the  mark  of  careless  writing.  In  the  first 
mem  her  of  the  sentence,  a  canstani  intercourse  btttoeen  France  cmd 
England,  by  the  dominions  toe  possessed  there^and  the  conquestswe 
made,  the  construction  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up.  In  place  of  to^^r- 
course  by  the  dominions  wepossessed,  it  should  hare  been-— ^  reason 
of  the  dominions  wepossessed — or^^oecasionedby  the  dominions  we 
possessed^Siud  in  place  of— //le  dominions  wepossessed  there,  and  the 
conquests  we  made,  the  regular  style  is— Me  dtmiinions  which  wtpos* 
sessed  there  and  the  conquests  which  we  made.  The  relative  pronoua 
which,  is,  indeed,  in  phrases  of  this  kind,  sometimes  omitted.  But, 
when  it  is  omitted  the  style  becomes  elliptic ;  and  though  in  conver- 
sation, or  in  the  very  light  and  easy  kinds  of  writing,  such  elliptic  style 
may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing,  it  is  better  to 
fill  up  the  construction,  and  insert  the  relative  pronoun.  After  hay- 
ing ^\d,  I  covldproduceseveralinstancesofhoihkinds,  ifUtoereqf 
.  any  useor  en/er/am7»€n/,ourauthor begins  tliAi^t  paragf aph  tHus ; 
'  ^  To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by  which  mt  lan- 
guage of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter  into  a 
Wide  field.' 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sentence,  unless  that  here  oc- 
curs the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  beginning  of  this  trea- 
tise ;  entering  into  it  wide  field,  being  put  for  beginning  an  extensive 
subject  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language  than  Swift.  I 
before  observed,  that  he  appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind  ; 
and  thougfaftilii»i«nders  his  style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  subjected 
,  yet  his  plainBess.ftnd  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my 
readers,  is  fistr. preferable  to  an  cstentatious  and  afifected  parade  of 
ornament.  ^ 

<I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  English^ 
seem  to  have  undergone-  the  same  fortune.  The  first  from  the  days 
of  Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  suffeped  perpetual  changes ; 
and  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  speak  on 
that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was  as  un* 
intelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  pe- 
•riod  are  now ;  and  these  two  have  changed  as  much  since  William 
the  Conqueror  (which  is  but  little  less  than  700  years)  as  the  Latin 
appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term.' 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here.  This 
sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of  which  son^e 
instances*  Jiave  occurred  before;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  re- 
quires a  very  distinct  head  to  compcehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
period  at  first  reading.     In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  careless- 
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ness  of  eicpression.  He  says,  //  is  mani/esi  that  the  JMiin,  300 
year^hefore  Tkiltyytvasasuntnteitigibleinhis time,  as  the  English 
and  French  of  the  sameperiodare  now.  By  the  English  and  French 
of  the  samt  period  must  naturally  be  understood,  the  English  and 
Frefith  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  be/ore  Tully,  This  is 
ttie  only  grammatical  meaning  his  words  will  bear;  and  yet  assured- 
ly what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
hayeespressed  with  more  precision,  is,  the  English  and  Fretich  that 
ivere  tpoken  300  years  ago;  or  at  a  period  equally  distant  from  our 
age  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  from  the  age 
of  Tally.  But  when  an  author  writes  hastily,  and  does  not  review 
with  proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such  inaccuracies  will 
be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

^Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the 
Roman  did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate 
than  it  is  worth.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruptions  of 
d^eJasl;  as  thechange  of  their  government  to  atyranny,  which  ruined 
the  study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  use  or  encoilragement 
for  popular  orators :  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
hot  capacity  for  ftiQployments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  and  6ther  distant^ arts,  ^s  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a 
greit  number  of  foreign  pretenders  to  Rome;  the  slavish  disposi- 
tion of  the  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence 
of  thAage  where  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of 
aO  subjects;  the  great  corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of 
foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others 
that  might  be  assigned ;  not  to  mention  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandarls,  which  are  too  obvious  to  jnsist  on.' 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towards 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many  inaccura- 
oe»^tt«  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny^-fit  whose  gov 
em  Jpit?  He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language,  and 
therefore  we  guess  at  his  meaning;  but  his  style  is'ungrammatical;- 
ibr  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Romans  themselves^  and  therefore,  * 
when  he  says  their  government,  there  is  no  antecedent' in  the  sen- 
tence to  which  the  pronoun  their  can  refer  with  any  propri^y. 
Giving  the  capacity  for  employments  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  isa 
questionable  expression.  For  though  towns  are  sometimes  put  for  the 
people  whoinhabit  them,  yettogive  a  town  the  capacity  for  employ- 
nienlSj  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.     The  wit  and  eloquence  of  I  fie  age 
wholly  turned intopanegyric J  is  a  phrase  which  does  not  well  express 
the  Bneaning.     Neither  wit  nor  eloquence  can  be  turned  into  pane- 
gyric; but  they  may  be  turned  towards  panegyric,  or,  employed  ir^  , 
panegyric,  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect — 77ie  great 
eonraption  qf  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury  with 
foreign  terms  to  express  it,  withseveral  others  that  might  be-dtssigned 
—He  means,  with  several  other  reasons.  The  word  reasons,  had  in- 
deed been  mentioned  before ;  but  as  it  stands,  at  the  distance  of  thir- 
teen lines  bac&ward,  the  repetition  of  it  here  became  indispensable 
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in  order  toavoul  ambiguity.  Noi  to  merUiortjhQdiiiAsy  the  invasion9 
from  the  Goths  and  F'andalSy  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on. 
Oae  ^vould  imagine  Jiim  tdmeaa^tliat  the  iavasioas  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  are  historical  facts  too  wqW  known  and  obvioua  to  bo 
insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  though  he  has 
not  taken  the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  through  his  haste, 
])robab]y,  to  finish  the  paragraph ;  namely,  that  these  invasions  from 
the  Goths  and  V^Laidih^  were  causes  o/thecorraptiono/the  Roituin 
language  Ico  obvious  to  be  insisted  on. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  farther.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  point  put  many  inaccuracies  in  th^  passage  which  we  have  consi- 
dered. But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not  be  construed  as 
meant  to  depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift  below 
their  just  value,  there  are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to 
make  before  concluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to 
estimate  an  author's  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writ* 
ings,  which  chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hasty  production:  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by 
no  means  on  that  account  that  I  pitched  upon  it  ibr^^h^subject  of  this 
exercise.  iBut  after  having  examined  it,  (  am^en^rfkle  that  in  many 
other  of  his  writing^  the  Dean  Is  more -accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Dean  Swiflaad 
Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  suclyinao- 
curacies,  as  I  haVvt  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  thes^  two,  whose  style, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit  Re&ne* 
ment  in  language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to. 
In  several  modern  productions  of  very  sAiall  value,  I  should  lind  it 
difficult  to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.  The  words  tnight,  pro- 
bably, be  aJl  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arrange(i;  ^^^  the 
tiirn  of  the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style^poa 
.  tiie  whale,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often  lies  in  whakpay 

'  be  called  the  general  q^st,  or  complexion  of  the  style;  which  af^r- 

*son  pf  a  good  taste  discerns  to*  he  vicious ;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance, 

anddifluse;  ftimsy  or  affected;  petulant  or  ostentatious;  though  the 

^  faints  cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularized,  as  when  they 
lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction  of  a  sentence. 
Whereas  such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift,  carry  always  those  ge- 
neral characters  of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  occasion- 
al negligences,  every  person  of  good  taste  must  discern  and  approve. 
We  see  their  faults  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  wri- 
ter of  sense  and  reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  afiecta- 
(ion,  attentive  to^houghts  as  well  as  to  words;  and,  in  the  main  cur- 
rent of  his  language,  elegant  and  .beautiful;  and,  therefore,  the  only 

,  proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  such  authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe 
for  avoidii^ig  such  errofs;  and  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  strict  attention  to  language  and  to  style.  Let  them  imitatft 
the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great  authors ;  let  them  studv  to  be 
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always  Daiurau,  and,  as  far  as  they  can,  always  correct  in  their  expres- 
sions :  let  them  endeavour  to  be,at  some  times,  lively  and  strik- 
ing; but  careiuUy  avoid  being  at  any  time  ostentatious  and  af- 
fected. 


LECTURE  XXY. 


ELOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING HISTORY 

OP  ELOQUENCE GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Having  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  relates  to  language 
and  style,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  the 
subjects  upon  which  style  is  employed,  I  begin  with  what  is  proper- 
ly called  eloquence,  or  public  speaking.  In  treating  of  this,  I  am  to 
consider  thfti^Mferent  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking;  the 
manner  8uillMVHHL(,the  nroper  distribution  and  management  of 
all  the  parts  of  aoKourse  ^  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delive- 
ry of  it  But  before  I  enter  upon  any  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  it  ftas  subdsted  in  different  ages  and  countries.  This 
will  lead  into  some  detail;  but  I  hope, an  useful  one;  as  la  every  art 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
that  art,  of  the  ettd  at  which  it  aims,  and, 'of  the  progress  which  it  has 
made  among  mankind.  ^ 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  asceit^a 

the  proper  notion,  because  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  wh^ 

£dsd||otions  have  been  more  prevalent  Hence,  it  has  been  so  ofte^i. 

andTls  still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.    When  you  speak  to  * 

a  plain  man,  of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  witli^ 

very  little  attention.     He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  cewin 

tri<^  of  sp^ch;  the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly  or 

of  speaking,  so  as  to  please  and  tickle  the  ear.    ^Givo  me  good 

sense^'  says  he,  <  and  keep  your  eloquence  foy  boys.'     He  is  in  the 

right,  if  eloquence  were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.     It  would  be 

then  a  very  contemptible  art  indeed,  below  the  study  of  any  wise  or 

good  man.     Bub  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  truth.     To  be 

truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose.     For  the  best  definition 

which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  thetfrt  of  speaking  i^ 

sach  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak.     Whenever^ 

a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  being,  to  have 

some  end  in  view;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persuade,  or,r 

in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.    He  who 

speaks  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  most  efiec* 

tcally  to  thalfeud,  is  tl^ie  most  eloquent  man.    Whateverthen  the  sub* 

iect  be,  there  is  room  for  eloquence ;  in  history  or  even  in  philoso- 
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phy,  as  well  as  in  orations.  The  definition  which  I  have  given  of 
eloquence,  comprehends  all  the  different  kinds  of  it;  whether  calcu- 
lated to  instruct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please.  But,  as  the  most  impor- 
tantsubject  of  discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence 
chiefly  appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  per- 
suade to  action.  As  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  this  end,  that 
it  becomes  the  object  of  art,  eloquence  may,  under  this  view  of  it, 
be  defined)  ihe  art  of  persuasion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately 
follow,  which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  art  It  fol- 
lows clearly,  that  in  order  to  persuade,  the  most  essential  requisites 
are,  solid  argument,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appear- 
ing in  the  speaker,  joined  with  such  graces  of  style  and  utterance, 
as  shall  draw  our  attention  to  what  he  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all.  No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent  without  it;  for  fools 
Can  persuade  none  but  fools.  In  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense 
you  must  first  convince  him;  which  is  only  to  be  done,  by  satis- 
fying his  understanding  of  the  reasonableness  of  what  you  propose 
to  him.  *    * 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing q;id  persuading, 
though  they  are  sometimes  confounde^,  import,  notwithstanding, 
different  things,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  distin* 
gaish  from  each  other.  Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only ; 
persuasion,  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator 
to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it,  by  engaging  my  affections 
on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not  always  go  together. 
They  ought  ^  indeed,  to  go  together;  and  would  do  so,  if  our  incli- 
nation regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding.  But  as 
our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice,  or 
public  spirit,  are  laudable,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  peraiad- 
ed  to  act  according  to  them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  t^ugh 
'  the  understanding  be  satisfied :  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the 
judgment  Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  in- 
clination or  heart;  and  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  first  bend  his 
strength  to  gain ;  for  no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable,  which  is 
not  founded  on  conviction.  But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator 
must  go  farther  than  merely  producing  conviction ;  he  must  consider 
roan  as  a  creature  moved  by  many  different  springs,  and  must  act 
upon  them  all.  He  must  address  himself  to  the  passions ;  he  roust 
paint  to  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart;  and,  hence,  besides  solid 
argument,  and  clear  method,  all  the  conciliating  and  interesting 
arts,  both  of  composition  and  pronunciation,  enter  into  the  idea  of 
eloquence. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence, 
^  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill,  as  well  as 
to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  reasoning  may  also 
be,  and  too  often  is  employed  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who 
would  tiitnk  of  forming  an  argument  from  this  against  the  cultiva- 
oon  of  our  reasoning  powers?  reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art 
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which  ever  has  been  studied  among  mankind,  may  be  abused,  and 
may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it  were  perfect- 
ly childish  to  contend,  that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be 
aboKshed.  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you  give 
vice  and  falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail.  Eloquence 
is  no  invention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest.  Place  him  in  some  critical 
situation ;  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  stake,  and  you  will 
see  him  lay  hold  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  persuasion.  The 
art  of  oratory  proposes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  out  the  track 
which  nature  has  first  pointed  out  And  the  more  exactly  that 
this  track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  eloquence  is  properly  studied, 
the  more  shall  we  be  guarded  against  the  abuse  which  bad  men 
make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  better  to  distinguish  between  true  elo- 
quence and  the  tricks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees  of  eloquence.  The 
first,  and  lowest,  is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers. 
Such,  generally,  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugural  orations, 
addfcsses  to  grefct  men,  and  other  harangues  of  diis  sort  This  or- 
namental sort  of  composition  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  It 
may  indocently  amuse  and  entertain  the  mind :  and  it  may  be  mix* 
ed,  at  the  same  time,  with  very  useful  sentiments.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  where  the  speaker  has  no  farther  aim  than  merely 
to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is  great  danger  of  art  being  strained 
into  ostentation,  and  of  the  composition  being  tiresome  and  lan- 
guid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence,  is,  when  the  qieaker 
ainur  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  infcHm,  to  instruct,  to  con 
vince :  when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  removing  prejudices  against  him 
self  and  his  cause ;  in  choosing  the  most  proper  arguments,  stating 
them  with  the  greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  ex- 
preJbingand  delivering  them  with  propriety  and  beauty;  and  there- 
by disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgment,  or  embrace  that  side  of  the 
Daase,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  us.  Within  this  compass,  chiefly, 
IB  employed  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  hii^her  degree  of  eloquence, 
frberein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind ;  by  which 
we  are  not  only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried 
along  with  the  speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  with 
his  ;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent, 
aeeording  as  he  inspires  us  j  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act, 
with  vigour  and  warmth.  Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  of  eloquence;  and  the  pulpit 
also  adnaits  it 

I  am  heijs  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  that 
the  high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  off- 
spring of  passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  is  agitated,  and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.  A  man 
tnay  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act,  by  mere  reason  and 
areument    But  that  degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admira- 
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tion  of  mankind,  and  properly  denominates  one  an  orator,  is  nerer 
found  without  warmth  or  passion.  Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  without  throwing  It  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  itself,  is  universally  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  powers^ 
It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A  man, 
actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at 
other  times.  He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force ;  he  ut» 
ters  greater  sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,  and  executes  them 
with  a  boldness  and  a  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could 
not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuasiooy 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  elo* 
quent  Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  trans- 
mits to  others,  by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  senti- 
ments which  he  feels;  his  looks  and  gestures  are  all  persuasive; 
and  nature  here  shows  herself  infinitely  more  powerful  than  art. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just  and  noted  rule :  <  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.' 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  hig^loquence  flows 
from  passion,  several  consequences  .follow,  which  deserve  to  be  at- 
tended to;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  For  hence  the  universally  acknowledged  effect  of  en 
thusiasm,  or  w^armth  of  any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  affecting 
tlieir  audience.  Hence  all  laboured  declamation,  and  affected  or- 
naments of  style,  which  show  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved, 
are  so  inconsistent  with  persuasive  eloquence.  Hence  all  studied 
prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pronunciation,  detract  so  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  a«speaker.  Hence  a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  us  less 
than  one  that  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming 
warm  from  the  heart  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  not  eloquent  Hence,  a  skeptical  man,  who  is 
always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning  merce** 
nary  man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of  pas- 
sion than  to  feel  it;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speak- 
ing. Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to 
be,  disinterested,  and  in  eaiaest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

Those  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me, 
concerning  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  which  I  have  thought  pro- 
per to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to 
suggest  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  eloquence 
is  a  high. talent  and  of  great  importance  in  society:  and  that  it  re- 
quires both  natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from  art  View- 

*^  as  the  art  of  persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state,  soundness 
of  understanding,  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  na- 

'  ture ;  and,  in  its  higher  degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  sensi- 
bility of  mind,a  warm  and  lively  imagination, joined  with'correctness 
of  judgment,  and  aii  extensive  command  of  the  power  of  language ; 
to  which  must  also  be  added,  the  graces  of  pronunciation  and  deli- 
very. Let  us  next  proceed,  to  consider  in  what  state  eloquence  has 
subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations. 
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It  is  an  obseiration  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence  is  to 
be  looked  for  only  in  free  states.   Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end 
of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  lit- 
tle sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  illus- 
trates^this  observation  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty.     Liberty,  he  re- 
marks, IS  the  Murse  of  true  genius;  it  animates  the  spirit,  and  invigo- 
KStes  tile  hopes  of  men ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire 
of  exeelling  in  every  art   All  other  qualifications,  he  says,  you  may 
find  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave 
become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.     Now^ 
though  this  reasoning  be,  in  the  main,  true ;  it  must,  however,  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitations.   For,  under  arbitrary  governments, 
if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts, 
ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably.     Witness  France 
at  this  day,  where,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  more 
of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  a  certain  sphere,  is 
to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  though 
fjneedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
The  French  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  uu-> 
commonly  spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree 
of  the  sublime.     Their  eloquence,  however,  in  genenil,must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calculated 
more  to  please  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.     High, 
manly y  and  forcible  eloquence, is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  the  regions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  be- 
sides the  general  turn  of  softness  and  efieminacy  which  such  govern- 
ments may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art 
of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and 
power,  as  it  is  in  democratical  states.     It  is  confined  within  a  nar- 
rower range  ;  it  can  be  employed  only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar;  but 
is  excluded  from  those  great  scenes  of  public  business,  where  the  spi* 
rits  of  men  have  the  freest  exertion ;  where  important  afiairs  are  trans- 
acted,  and  persuasion,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.    Wher- 
ever man  can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and 
discourse,  which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government,  there 
we  may  naturally  expect  that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  understood, 
and  carried  to  the  greatest  height 

'  Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go 
far  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it  among  the 
monuments  of  eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  there 
was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind';  but  it  approached  near- 
er to  poetry  than  to  what  we  property  call  oratory.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  I  formerly  showed^  that  the  language  of  ^e  first  ages 
^ivas  passionate  and  metaphorical;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  ^vords,  of  which  speech  then  consisted;  and  partly  to  the  tincture 
which  language  naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state 
of  men,  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events  which 
to  them  are  strange  and  surprising,     tn  this  state,  rapture  and  entbo- 
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siasm,  the  parents  of  poetry,  had  an  ample  fi^ld.  But  while  the  ia- 
tercourse  of  men  was  as  yet  uofrequent,  and  force  and  strength  were 
the  chief  means  employed  in  deciding  controversies,  the  arts  of  ora* 
tory  and  persuasion,  of  reasoning  and  debate,  could  be  but  little 
known.  The  first  empires  that  arose,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  blind 
reverence;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded;  and  none  of  those  re- 
finements of  society,  which  make  public  speaking  an  object  of  im- 
portance, were  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find  any  re- 
markable  appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion ;  and 
these  gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps 
has  never  had  again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the  Gre- 
cian eloquence  has  ever  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  powers  of  speech,  it  is  necessary  that  we  fix  our 
attention,  for  a  little,  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  stfttes.  These  were 
governed,  at  first,  by  kings  who  were  called  tyrants,  on  wliose  ex- 
pulsion from  all  these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great  number  of  demo- 
cratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the  same  pbm,  animated  by 
the  same  high  spiritoffreedom,  mutually  jealous,and  rivals  of  one  an- 
other. We  may  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian 
states  to  have  lastoid  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  tfie  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greeoe ;  a  period  which 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found 
most  of  their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their 
orators :  for  though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among 
them  after  that  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted,'by  far,  fof  eloquence, 
and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens.  The  Atiienians 
were  an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people;  practised  in  business, 
and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  which  happen- 
ed in  their  government  The  geniusof  their  government  was  alto- 
gether democratical ;  their  legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  They  had,  indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred;  but  in 
the  general  convention  of  the  citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort; 
and  aflairs  were  conducted  there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speaking, 
and  a  skilful  application  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popular 
assembly.  There,  laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and 
thence  the  magistrates  were  chosen,  ^or  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state  were  alike  open  to  all;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In  such  a  state, 
eloquence,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest 
mean's  of  rising  to  influence  and  power;  and  what  sort  of  eloquence? 
Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy ;  but  that  which  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  effectual  for  convincing,  interesting, 
and  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  not 
a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  contention 
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for  that  public  leading  which  was  the  great  object  both  of  the  meo 
of  ambition,  and  the  men  of  virtue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the  highest  attention 
was  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expeeC 
to  find  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.     Accordingly,  it  was 
improved  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner 
have  passed  into  a  proverb.     It  is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues, 
and  corrupt  orators,  did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people, 
by  a  showy  but  false  eloquence:  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their 
jLcuteness,  were  factious  and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  no* 
velty.    But  when  some  important  interest  drew  the^r  attention, 
when  any  great  danger  roused  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to 
a  serious  trial,  they  commonly  distinguished  very  justly  between 
genuine  and  spurious  eloquence;  and  hence  DemosUienes triumphed 
over  all  his  opponents ;  because  he  spoke  always  to  the  purpose, 
affected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words,  used  weighty  arguments, 
and  showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest  lay.     In  critical  con- 
janctores  of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  some 
pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  prodfr* 
mation  was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declamation 
and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but  re* 
sented  and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed 
to  business.     Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions, ' 
when  they  roae  to  address  the  people,  as  they  knew  they  were  to  be 
held  answerable  for  the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gave.    The 
most  liberal  endowments  of  the  greatest  princes  never  could  found 
such  a  school  for  true  oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the 
Athenian  republic.     Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  anct  vigorous, 
from  amidst  the  contentions  of  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  of^  active  life ;  and  not  from  that  retirement  and  specula- 
tion, which  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  fancy  more  favourable  to  elo- 
quence than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Pisistrati»,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subrerted 
his  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as  the  first  who 
distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the 
arts  of  speech.     His  ability  in   these   arts   he   employed    for 
raising  himself  to  the  sovereign  power ;  which,  however,  when 
he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with  moderation.     Of  the  ora- 
tors who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.     Pericles,  who  died 
about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who  carried 
eloquence  to  a  great  height;  to  such  a  height,  indeed,  that  it  does 
not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.    He  was  more  than  an 
orator;  he  was  also  a  statesman  and  a  general;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.     Forty  years  he  governed  Athens 
with  absolute  sway;  and  historians  ascribe  his  influence,  not  more 
to  his  political  talents  than  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that 
forcible  and  vehement  kind,  that  bore  every  thing  before  it,  and 
triumphed  over  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  people.    Hence 
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he  had  the  surname  of  Olymplas  given  him;  and  it  was  said,  that« 
like  Jupiter,  he  thundered  when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be 
liable  to  censure,  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  several  virtues^  and  it 
was  the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  his  integrity,  that 
gave  such  power  to  his  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rous, magnanimous,  and  public  spirited ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  him- 
self; he  expended  indeed  great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly 
on  public  works;  and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himself 
piincipally  on  havitig  never  obliged  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning 
on  his  account,  during  his  long  administration.  It  is  a  remarkable 
particular  recorded  of  Pericles  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  tlie  first 
Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  writing,  a  discourse  designed 
for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  coarse  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
arose  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Theramenes,  eminent  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence. 
They  were  not  orators  by  profession ;  they  were  not  formed  by 
schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education,  that  of  business 
and  debate ;  where  man  sharpened  man,  and  civil  afiairs  carried  on 
by  public  speaking  brought  every  power  of  the  mind  into  action.  The 
manner  or  style  of  oratory  which  then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the 
orations  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  who  also  flourished  in  the 
same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  ^Grandes  erant  verbis,'  says  Cicero,  ^crebri 
sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  earn  ipsam  causam, 
interdum  subobscuri.  '*  A  manner  very  different  from  what,  in  mo- 
dern times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  style  of  popular  oratory ; 
and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audi- 
ences to  which  they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericles, 
become  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever>  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  and 
sometimes  sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian war;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who 
was  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  These 
sophists  joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were 
generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  skeptics.  Gorgias,  however, 
was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  only.  His  reputation  was 
prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leontium  of  Sicily, 
his  native  city;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  and 
lived  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  105  years.  Hermogenes  (de 
Ideis,  1.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his,  from  which 
we  see  his  style  and  manner.  It  is  extremely  quaint  and  artificial : 
full  of  antithesis  and  pointed  expression ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Ore- 


*  *  They  were  magatficent  in  their  ezpresBions ;  they  abounded  !n  thought ;  tbej 
tompressed  their  matter  into  few-  words,  and  by  their  brcTi^,  were  •ometimes  obicure 
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dan  subtflitjr  had  already  carried  the  study  of  language.  These 
rhetoricians  did  not  content  themselves  with  delivering  general  in- 
structions concerning  eloquence,  to  their  pupils,  and  endeavouring 
to  form  their  taste ;  but  they  professed  the  art  of  giving  them  receipts 
for  making  all  sorts  of  orations ;  and  of  teaching  them  how  to  speak 
for,  and  against,  evefy  cause  whatever.  Upon  this  plan,  they 
were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial  in- 
vention of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject  In  the  hands  of 
such  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate 
from  the  masculine  strain  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  tri- 
iing  and  sophistical  art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  cor- 
rupters of  true  eloquence.  To  them,  the  great  Socrates  opposed 
himself  By  a  profound,  but  simple  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself, 
be  exploded  their  sophistry ;  and  endeavoured  to  recall  men^s  atten- 
tion from  that  abuse  of  reasoning  and  discourse  which  began  to  be  in 
vogue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and  useful  thought 

in  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher 
above  mentioned,  flourished  Isocrates,  whose  writings  are  still  ex- 
tuit     He  was  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquence, 
he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than  ahy  of  his 
rivals  in  that  profession.     No  contemptible  orator  was  he.     His 
orations  are  full  of  morality  and  good  sentiments ;  they  are  flowing 
and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute  of  vigour.     He  never  engaged  in 
public  afiairs,  nor  pleaded  causes;  and  accordingly  his  orations  are 
calculated  only  for  the  shade :  '  Pompae,'  Cicero  allows,  ^  magis 
quam  pugnsB  aptior;  ad  voluptatem  aurium  accommodatus  potius 
quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen.'*     The  style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium 
was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally  of  two  mem- 
bers balanced  against  each  other.     The  style  of  Isocrates,  on  the 
contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which  had  a 
studied  music  and  harmonious  cadence;  a  manner  which  he  has 
carried  to  a  vicious  excess.    What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator,  who 
employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discoiy*se,  still  extant,  entitled 
the  Panegyric  ?     How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestow- 
ed on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences?     Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also 
upon  those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise, 
fvhichis,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient 
criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends 
the  splendour  of  Isocrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments; 
bat   severely  censures  his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  ca 
deoce  of  all  his  sentences.     He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer; 
not  a  natural  persuasive  speaker.     Cicero,  in  his  critical  works, 
though  he  admits  his  failings,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very 
(aTOurable  to  that  ^  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,'  that  swelling  and 
musical  style  which  Isocrates  introduced,  and  with  the  love  of  which, 
Cicero  himself  was  perhaps  somewhat  infected.     In  one  of  his  trea- 

*  <  More  fitted  for  show  than  for  debate ;  better  calculated  for  the  amusement  of  an 
Sy  than  for  jodicial  contests.' 
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tises  (Orat,  ad.  M.  Brut.)  he  informs  us,  that  his  friend  Brutus  and 
he  differed  in  this  particular,  and  that  Brutus  found  fault  with  his 
partiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of  Isocrates  generally  catdies 
young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to  eomposition;  and  it 
IS  very  natural  that  it  should  do  so.  It  gives  them  an  idea  of  that 
regularity,  cadence,and  magnificence  of  style,  which  fills  the  ear: 
but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they  will  find 
this  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business,  or 
commanding  attention.  It  is  said,  that  Ijie  high  reputation  of  Iso- 
crates, prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  or  Ur* 
ed  but  a  little  after  him,  to  write  his  institutions  of  rhetoric;  which 
are  indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  very  different  from 
that  of  Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to 
have  had  it  in  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  orators  much  more 
towards  convincing  and  affecting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the 
musical  cadence  of  periods. 

Isaeus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved,  belong  al- 
so to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Isocrates,  and 
is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  <  Tenuis  vel 
Subtilis.'  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He  is  every  where 
pure  and  attic  in  the  highest  degree;  simple  and  unaffected;  but 
wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  his  compositions.*  Isietss 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being-the  master  of  the  great  Demo8thenea» 

*  In  the  judkioas  comparison,  which  DionTuus  of  Halicnmassuii  make*  of  ^km 
merits  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  he  ascribes  to  Lysias,  as  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  his  manner,  a  certain  grace  or  elegance  arising  from  simplicity:  "n§ptm» 
y^  i  ^uTtu  Ki(K  iy^uf  to  X«^ifir*  «  /' TrM^xTv;  0it\trM**  "The  style  of  Lysias  Iibi 
gracefalness  for  its  nature :  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  hare  it."  In  the  art  of  imut* 
ration,  as  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive,  he  holds  Lytiai  to  be  superior  to 
all  orators ;  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composition  is  more  adapted  to 
private  litigation  than  to  great  subjects.  He  convinces,  but  he  does  not  elevate 
nor  animate.  The  magnificence  and  jplendour  of  Isocrates  is  more  suited  to  gresl 
occasions.  He  is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias ;  and  in  dignity  of  sentiment,  fmr 
excels  him.  With  regard  to  the  affectation  which  is  visible  in  Isocrates's  man 
ner,  he  concludes  what  he  says  of  it  with  the  following  excellent  observatiooa, 
which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators.  **  T»« 
tftiToi  iy^y^i  rmf  wffgj«/)»»  ToVv^Mfiv,  xAt  t*?  c)(njuctrtTfA»f  vat  J<i^hk  to  fAU^XMtSS'ir^ 
vft  i^9ittu*(or  iuh«fv  yt^  i  i'utu*  4ro\x«»ic  t«  gi/0/u»  t»c  x»f mc,  xtt  vu  xo/u^fk  hu^r^rmg 
TAdUndivov.  »^«Tir»t  T  fWfTi»/«v/u«i  flv  /)r«MKT«  4roXiTWS,  »«ii  iymymftm.  to  if4,U9TaT99  fm 

MMITX    ^0-19,   $UK%rA%  h  N  ^Ttt  TOfC  f9iJIU*rtf   fTfl9^9«l    T»V  htftt.  K  TV  Xf{N  TA   fn/UmiTm* 

r«/uC«Xoi  /*«  i»  ^m  o-oxi^tvafti  ii{»v«(  hfye/lt  m.ai  t^imru  'Tor  ^§^i  4"X'^  T^f;^c?Ti  xit/bver  m 

/'i»4rftl(,  TC  K0/u4*«  *<i  df9tT^|B«,  Xttt  UU^a  ICfVOliTaiVTl  U*  0</a  lirfVC  /vvatlTftr  «^<«««'>lfv 

fli^fXuaev*  ftflixxof  /'  01/3C  9TI  x*t  jdx«/8»c  09  ttirtA  ytftro,  x<{'<*'>'f«';E<ec  y*^  9it  n  0^^^^ 

(Of  vfAy^x  nxt  4rexiMo»Tfli  to?  ixm."    Judic.  de  isocrate.  p.  fifiA. 


aati  K«x«(  yifopttvoc.  «*|»of  v^^iutai  %*t  voximovta  to?  ixm.      Judic.  de  isocrate.  p, 
'  His  studied  circumflection  of  periods,  and  juvenile  affectation  of  the    flowers 
speech,  I  do  not  approve.    The  thouglit  is  frequently  made  subservient  to  the 
tic  of  the  sentence ;  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.    Whereas,  in  every  dls. 
course  wher*  business  and  affairs  are  concerned,  nature  ought  to  be  followed^  end 
nature  certainly  dictates  that  the  expression  should  be  an  object  subordinate  to 
the  sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  expression.    When  one  rises  to  give  public  counsel 
concerning  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the  charge  of  a  private  mivn,  who  is  staxtdixk^ 
at  the  bar  to  be  tri«d  for  his  life,  those  studied  decorations,  those  theatrical  grvcea 
and  juvenile  flower8,are  out  of  place.     Instead  of  being  of  service,  they  are  detrimental 
to  the  cause  we  espotise.  When  the  contest  is  of  a  Mriotis  kind,  ornaments,  which  at 
other  time  would  have  beauty,  then  lose  their  e£fect,  and  prove  hostile  to  the 
which  we  wish  to  raise  in  our  hearen.' 
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in  whom,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  eloquence  shone  forth  with 
higher  splcndilur,  than  perhaps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an 
orator,  and  whose  manner  and  character,  therefore,  must  deserve 
our  particular  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demos* 
thenes's  life ;  they  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which  he 
discovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking;  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
his  first  attempts ;  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the 
disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and  address ;  his  shutting 
himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction ;  his 
declaiming  by  the  sea  shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  with  pebbles  in  his  ntouth,  that 
he  might  correct  a  defect  in  his  speech ;  his  practising  at  home 
with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  cheek 
tn  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was  subject;  all  those  eircum- 
stances,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging  to 
such  98  study  eloquence,  as  they  show  how  far  art  and  application 
may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwil- 
ling to  grant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and 
manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  style.     Never  had  an  orator  a  finer 
field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are 
his  capital  orations ;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject, 
ind  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in 
them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  merit     The  subject  is  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  bis  countrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon, 
the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece;  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endea* 
roared  to  lay  them  asleep  to  danger.     In  the  prosecution  of  this 
end,  we  see  him  taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people, 
renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances 
become  corrupt  and  degenerate.     He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their 
venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  cause;  while 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recalls  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows  them  that  they  are  still  a 
flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protectors  of  the  liber- 
ty of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  them 
selves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.     With  his  contemporary 
orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest,  and  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  as 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.     He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous 
conduct,  but  he  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct;  he  enters  into 
fiartieulars ;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of 
execution.     This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.     They  are  strongly 
animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit     They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  inductions,  consequences,  and  de- 
ffionstrations,  founded  on  sound  reason.     The  figures  which  he  uses* 
never  sought  after ;  but  always  rise  from  the  subject     lie  em 
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ploys  them  sparingly  indeed  ;  for  splendour  and  ornanaent  are  not 
the  distinctions  of  this  orator's  composition.  It  isxan  energy  of 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  which  forms  his  character,  and  sets  him 
above  all  others.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than 
to  words.  We  forget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.  He 
warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action.  He  has  no  parade  and  os* 
tentation;  no  methods  of  insinuation;  no  laboured  introductions; 
but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  who,  after  preparing  his  audi- 
ence by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths,  enters  directly  od 
business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted  with 
iGschines  in  the  celebrated  oration  ^  pro  Corona.^  ^schines  was 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two  orations, 
^schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much 
less  impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law 
that  was  in  question,  are  indeed  very  subtile ;  but  his  invective  against 
Demosthenes  is  general  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,  Demosthenes 
is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist 
with  violence;  he  draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours;  and 
the  particular  merit  of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions  in  it 
are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  magnani- 
mity and  high  honour;  the  orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  con- 
scious dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire. 
Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one  another ;  and,  in  general, 
that  unrestrained  license  which  ancient  manners  permitted,  and  which 
was  carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  tlie  length  of  abusive  names  and 
downright  scurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by 
such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modern  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though  some- 
times, it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt  His  words  are 
very  expressive;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly :  and  though  far 
from  being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him  that  studi- 
ed, but  concealed  number,  and  rythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient 
critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser 
graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime 
which  lies  in  sentiment.  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded 
t.0  have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent;  which,  from  the 
manner  of  his  composition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The 
character  which  one  forms  of  him.  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the 
austere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He  is  on  ever}''  occasion  grave, 
serious,  passionate;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  never  lets 
himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault 
can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that  he  sometimes 
borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to  want  smooth- 
jiess  and  grace;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  attributes  to  his 
imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who  was  iiis  gre^ 
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model  for  style,  and  whose  history  he  is  said  to  hare  written  eight 
axnes  over  with  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  far  more  than 
compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculine  elo- 

auence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  beard  it,  cannot,  at  this 
ay,  be  read  without  emotion. 
After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty;  eloquence 
of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  in- 
troduced by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who 
lived  in  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  some  charac- 
ter, but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive 
speaker,  who  aimed  at  graee  rather  than  substance.  *  Delectabat 
Athenienses,'  says  Cicero,  *  magis  auam  inflamniabat'  *  He  amused 
the  Athenians,  rather  than  warmea  them.'  And  after  his  time,  we 
hear  of  no  more  Grecian  orators  of  any  note. 

Q^UJBSTIOBrS. 


HATiiro  finished  that  part  of  the 
which  relates  to  language  and 
style,  what  are  we  now  to  do?  With 
what  do  we  begin  ?  In  treating  of  tl^is, 
what  is  to  be  considered  ?  Before  enter- 
mg  upon  any  of  these  heads,  what 
may  be  proper  ?  Why  does  our  author 
hope  that  tlus  detail  will  be  an  useful 
one?  Why  is  it  the  more  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  proper  notion  of  elo- 
quence?  Hence,  what  has  been  the 
eoaseqaence?  Why  does  a  plain  man 
hear  you  speak  of  eloquence  with  very 
Iktle  attention ;  and  what  aavs  he  ? 
Under  what  circumstances  would  he  be 
in  the  rii;ht?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that,  to  be  tnilv  elocfucnt,  is  to  speak  to 
the  purpose?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Who^  therefore,  is  the  most  eloquent 
man;  and  what  remark  (bliows?  What 
does  the  definition  of  eloquence,  com- 
prehend? When  does  the  power  of 
eloquence  chiefly  appear;  and  why? 
This  beii^  once  establishcMl,  what  con- 
sequence &II0W8?  How  does  it  appear. 
that  fgood  sense  is  the  ibundatkm  or  all  t 
Id  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense, 
what  must  you  firrt  do ;  and  how,  only, 
is  this  to  be  done?  To  what  observation 
does  this  lead?  What  are  the  respec- 
tive effects  oi  conviction  and  persua- 
sion? How  is  this  illustrated?  Under 
what  circumstances  should  conviction 
md  pemiasion  go  together  ?  But,  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  what  re- 
sults; and  what  follows?  Of  convic- 
tion, however,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  must  an  orator  first  bend  his 
strength  to  gain  it?  But,  in  order  to 
persuade,    what    is    necetsary;    and 
hmce,  what  follows  ?  What  objection 
may  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence? 


As  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may,  wha. 
conclusion  is  drawn?  But  why  should 
no  man  think  of  forming  an  argument 
from  this,  against  the  cultivation  of  our 
reasoning  powers?  Give  truth  and  vir* 
tue  the  same  arms  that  you  pve  vice 
and  falsehood,  and  what  wifi  be  the 
consequence  ?  Of  what  is  elcxfaence  not 
the  invention?  How  does  it  appear, 
thsjt  nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent?  What,  only,  does  the  art  of 
oratory  propose;  and  what  follows? 
How  many  degrees  of  eloquence  may 
we  distinguish;  and  what  is  the  first? 
What  examples  of  it  are  given?  Why 
is  not  this  ornamental  sort  of  composi- 
tion to  be  rejected?  But  of  it,  what 
must  be  confessed?  What  is  a  second, 
and    higher    degree    of   eloquence? 
Within  this  compass,  is  chiefly  ein- 
pkyyed  what  species  or  eloauence?  But 
what  is  tlie  third,  and  still  higher  de- 
gree of  eloquence?  What  opens  the 
most  Dlustrious  field  to  this  species  of 
ekx|uence;  and  what,  also,  admits  it? 
What  does  our  author  here  observe; 
and  by  it,  what  is  meant  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated  ?  When  is  passwn  universal- 
ly found  to  exalt  all  the  human  pow- 
ers ;  and  what  is  its  influence  on  the 
mind  ?  Why  does  a  man,  actuated  by 
a  strong  passion,  become  much  cheater 
than  he  is  at  other  times?  With  re- 
spect to  what,  is  the  power  of  persua- 
sion felt;  and  when  is  almost  every 
man  eloquent  ?  Of  him,  what  is  then 
observed ;  and  what  does  he  then  do? 
Of  what,  is  tliis  the  foundation  ?  This 
principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all 
nigh  eloquence  flows  from  passion,  what 
consequences  follow?  Of  these  ideas, 
what  is  observed  ?  From  what  has  al- 
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ready  been  said,  what  is  evident ;  and 
what  does  it  require  ?  Viewing  it  as  the 
art  of  persuasion,  in  its  lowest  state 
what  does  it  require ;  and  what  does  it 
also  require,  in  its  highest  degrees? 
To  what  do  we  next  proceed?  What 
observation  is  made  by  several  critics? 
or  Longinus,  what  is  here  observed; 
and  of  liberty,  what  does  he  remark  ? 
Wliat  does  he  say  of  all  other  qualifica- 
tions? How  must  this  reasoning  be  un- 
•lerstood ;  and  why  ?  What  illustration 
of  this  remark  is  given  ?  Of  French 
sermons  and  oratbns,  what  is  observed? 
Of  what  kind,  however,  is  their  elo- 
quence? Where,  only,  is  high,  manly, 
and  forcible  eloquence,  to  be  rooked  for? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Where, 
only,  can  it  be  em  ployed ;  and  from  what 
B  it  excluded  ?  Where  may  we  expect 
that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  under- 
stood? Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of 
oratory,  what  need  we  not  do  ?  In  those 
affes,  what  existed  ?  Of  the  first  ages, 
what  is  there  reason  to  believe ;  and  to 
what  was  this  owing?  What,  in  tlus 
state,  had  an  ample  field  ?  But,  what 
ibllows?  Why  were  more  of  those  re- 
finements of  society,  which  make  pub- 
lic speakinjs^  an  object  of  importance, 
introduced  in  the  first  empires?  When 
do  we  find  the  first  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persua- 
flk>n  ?  Of  these,  what  is  observed;  and, 
therefore,  what  follows? 

How  was  Greece  divided ;  and  how 
were  these  governed?  During  what 
ume  ma^  we  compute  the  flourishing 
period  of'^  those  states  to  have  lasted  1 
Of  this  period,  what  is  observed  ?  Of 
these  republics,  which  was  bv  far  the 
most  noted  for  eloquence,  ana  fbr  arts 
of  every  kind?  Of  the  Athenians, 
what  is  observed?  What  was  the 
genius  of  their  government;  and  of 
what  did  their  legislature  consiFt?  Of 
the  latter,  what  is  observed ;  and  there, 
how  were  afiairs  conducted?  What 
was  there  done ;  and  why  ?  In  such  a 
state,  what  would  be  much  studied,  as 
the  surest  means  of  rising  to  influence 
and  power  j  of  what  kind  was  it;  and 
why  ?  In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a 
nation,  what  may  we  expect  to  find  ? 
And,  accordingly,  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  MThat,  notwithstanding,  was 
sometimes  effected  by  ambitious  dema- 
gogues, and  corrupt  orators ;  and  why? 
When  did  they  distinguish  between 
^nuine  and  spurious  eloquence?  And 
hence,  of  Demosthenes,  what  is  ob- 


served; and  why?  Whea  waidd 
phistical  reasoning  have  been  resented 
and  punished  by  Siem?  Why  did  their 
greatest  orators^  on  such  occaskms, 
tremble ;  and  what  remark  fblbws?  hk 
what  manner  was  their  eioqueoce  pro- 
duced ?  Of  PisistratusyWhatis  observed ; 
and  fbr  what  purpose  did  he  employ 
his  ability  in  these  arts  ?  Of  the  ora- 
tors who  flourished  between  his  time 
and  the  Peleponnesiaa  war,  what  ia 
observed?  What  ia  said  of  Periclee? 
How  long  did  he  govern  Athens  by  hia 
eloquence ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remark- 
ed? Hence,  what  surname  was  given 
him;  and  why?  What  was  it,  that 
gave  such  power  to  his  ekxpoenea? 
What  is  further  observed   of  him? 
What  remarkable  particular  is  record- 
ed of  him  by  Suidas?  Posterior  to  Pe- 
ricles, who  arose ;  and  what  is  said  €€ 
them  ?  What  says  Cicero  of  the  man- 
ner of  oratory  that  then  prevailed  1 
This  manner  ia  very  different  from 
what?  To  what  did  the  power  of  ek>- 
guenee  give  birth,  afler  the  days  of 
Cicero  ?  Of  these  sophists,  what  is  ob- 
served? Whatisremarkedof  Gorgiaa? 
Whence  do  we  leam  his  style  and 
manner;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  With 
what  did  these  rhetoricians  not  content 
themselves ;  but  what  dkl  they  jpossesiff 
Upon  this  plan,  they  were  the  mt  that 
treated  of  what?  In  the  hands  of  such 
men,  what  may  we  easily  believe?  To 
them  who  opposed  himself?  How  did 
he  explode  their  sophistry ;  and  what 
did  he  endeavour  to  efteet?   In  the 
same  age,  who  flourished ;  what  was 
he;  and  what  did  he  acquire?  With 
what  are  his  orations  filled?  In  what 
did  he  n^er  engage;  and  what  ibl- 
tows  ?  What  does  Cicero  allow  ?  Of  the 
style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  what 
is  observed;  and  also  of  the  style  of 
leocrates  ?  How  much  time  did  he  eat- 
ploy  in  composing  his  panegyric ;  and 
of  this,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  has 
Dionysios  given  us  upon  theoratioDa 
of  Isocratee  ?  What  does  he  commend ; 
but  what  does  he  censure?  What  does 
he  hold  him  to  be  ?  In  Ck^ro'a  critkai 
works,  what  is  observed  of  him?  In 
one  of^  his  treatises,  what  does  he  teU 
us?  Why  does  the  manner  of  iaocratea 
generally  catch  young  people?  Bat 
when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  fiir 
the  world,  what  %vill  they  find?  To 
what  did  tlie  reputation  of  Isocratea 
prompt  Aristotle  i  What  does  he  seein 
to  have  had  m  view  ?  What  other  two 
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orotocB  bekmg  also  to  thk  period?  Of  tana  pranuneiatkm  what  is  obBerved  ? 


Lysiae,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  is 
scud  of  IseuB?  What  circumstaDces, 
in  the  ca^e  of  Demosthenes,  are  very 
encouraging  to  th-se  who  study  elo- 
qneiice;  and  why?  Despising  the  af- 
wled  aod  florid  manner  of  Uiat  age. 
lo  what  did  he  return  ?  Of  the  fieia 
that  his  capital  orations  opened  to  him 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the  subject 
of  them?  In  what  manner  does  he 
fltOBeeute  this  end?  How  does  he  treat 
his  eontemporary  orators,  who  were  in 
Philip's  interest?  What  does  he  do  be- 
sides prompting  to  rigorous  conduct? 
What  is  the  strain  of  these  orations?  In 
what  manner  do  they  proceed  ?  Of  his 
Agmes,  what  is  observ^ed  ?  Wliat  is  it 
TOt  fomiB  his  character?  How  is  this 
iJhiBtrated.?  In  contrast  with  whom 
does  Demosthenes  appear  to  ^reat  ad- 
vantage ;  and  of  the  latter,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Describe,  particularly,  the 
nanner  of  the  two  orators,  in  contrast 
with  each  other?  How  is  the  style  of 
DesDOsthenes  described  ?  Of  his  action, 


From  reading  his  works,  what  charac- 
ter would  one  naturally  form  of  him, 
and  why  ?  On  what  does  be  sometimes 
border  ?  To  what  is  this  want  of  smooth- 
ness and  grace  to  beattributed  ?  But,  by 
what  are  these  defects  more  than  com- 
pensated ?  What  was  the  oonseuuenoe 
of  the  loss  of  liberty  in  Greece  ?  Of  De- 
metrius Phalerius  what  is  observed  ? 


ANALYSia 
Eloquence. 

1.  Introductory  remarks. 

2.  Tbe  definition  of  eloquence. 

A.  Conviction  and  persuasion  contrsM- 

ed. 

B.  Objections  to  it  considered. 

Degpreea  qf  Eloquence. 

1.  To  please  only. 

2.  To  please,  to  mform,  to  instruct,  Ac 

3.  To  interest,  to  agitate,  Ac 
A.  The  ofisprinf  of  passion. 

4.  Eloquence  to  be  found  in  ttoe  regions 

of  freedom  only. 

5.  Its  origin. 
▲.  Athens. 

a.  PisistratusiPeridesjlsoentes,  dbc. 

b.  Demosthenes. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 

HISTORY  OF  ELOQUENCE  CONTINUED.— ROMAN 
ELOQUENCE.— CICERO.— MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 
Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among 
tbe  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress  among  the  Ro- 
mans, where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence,  in  its 
most  splendid  and  illustrious  form.  The  Romans  were  long  a  mar- 
tial nation,  altogether  rude,  and  unskilled  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts 
were  of  a  late  introduction  among  them  ;  they  were  not  known  till 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  the  Romans  always  acknowledge 
the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Grecia  capta  ferum  victorum  ceptt|  et  artes 

Intulit  agresti  Latio.* Hot.  Bpist  ad  Aug. 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning,  from 
the  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  inferior  to  them  in 
genius  for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grave  and 
magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly  people.  They  had  neither 
the  vivacity  nor  the  sensibility  of  the  Greeks ;  theu*  passions  were 
not  so  easily  moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively ;  in  comparison 
of  them,  they  were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled 
their  character ;  it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stately  ;  but  wanted  that 
simple  and  expressive  nalvet6,  and,  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to 
suit  every  different  mode  and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the 
Greek  tongue  is  distinguished  aoove  that  of  every  other  country. 


*  V^en  conouer'd  Grreece  brought  in  her  captive  arts, 
Shetriamph'd  o*er  her  savage  conquerors^  hearts} 
Taught  our  rough  verse  its  numbers  to  refine^ 
And  oar  rude  style  with  tVt^nce  to  shine. 
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Graiis  ingeninm,  Gniii  dedit  ore  r6tiuido 

Miua  loqui.*— — —  Ars.  Poet. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  prodac- 
lions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  tb'.s  distinction  ob- 
tain, that  in  the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  genius ;  in  tha 
Roman,  more  regularity  and  art  What  the  Greeks  invented,  the 
Romans  polished;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes,  and 
incorrect;  the  other,  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popu- 
lar kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  men, 
public  speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  government,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But  in  the  rude  unpolish- 
ed times  of  the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  that 
could  be  called  eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  ^De 
Claris  Oratoribus,'  endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder 
Cato,  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it 
to  have  been  ^  Asperum  et  horridum  genus  dicendi,'  a  rude  and  harsh 
strain  of  speech.  It  was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age, 
that  the  Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
two  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  DeOratore,  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  eminent,  whose  different  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
great  beauty  in  that  dialogue,  andjn  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But 
as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortensius's,  who 
was  Cicero's  contemporary  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  trans- 
scribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which  he  gives  of  those 
great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their  eloquence.! 

The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention,  is 
Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that  is  splen- 
did in  oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character 
as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any  direct  concern. 
We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker;  and  in  this  view,  it  is 
our  business  to  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any. 
His  virtues  are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great  In  all  his  ora- 
tions there  is  high  art.  He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordi- 
um ;  and  with  much  preparation  and  msinuation  prepossesses  the  hear- 
ers, and  studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear,and  his 
alignments  are  arranged  with  great  propriety.  His  method  is  indeed 
more  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes^  and  this  is  one  advantage 
which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place; 
he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince; 
and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  passions,  he  is  very  successful. 
No  man  knew  the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Ci- 
cero.    He  rolls  them  alon^  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp; 

*  To  her  lovM  Greeks  the  muse  indalg^ent  gave, 

To  her  Ioy*d  Greeks  vrtth  grebtness  to  conceire ; 

And  in  sublimer  tone  tiieir  lang^uage  rmise: 

Her  Greeks  were  oiilj  covetous  of  praise.  FiiAifcit. 

4  Such  as  are  desirous  of  particular  information  on  this  head,  had  better  htkrm 
recourse  to  the  original,  ^y  reading  Cicero's  three  books  de  Oratore,  and  his  other  tw 
treatues,  entitled,  the  one  Brutus,  Sive  de  Claris  Oratoribus ;  the  other,  Orator,  ad  M, 
Brutum ;  whicb,  on  several  accounts,  well  deserve  perusal. 
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andy  iD  thestructure  of  his  senteoces,  is  curious  and  exact  to  the  high- 
est degree.  He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  abrupt  He  is  a 
i;reat  amplifier  of  every  subject;  magnificent,  and  in  bis  sentiments 
highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on  the  whole  difiuse,  yet  it  is  often  hap* 
pily  varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject.  In  his  four  orations,  for  in- 
stance, against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them,  parti- 
cularly the  first  and  last,  is  very  different,  and  abcommodated  with  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which 
tbey  were  spoken.  When  a  mat  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  from  that 
loose  and  declamatory  manber  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement  This  is  the  case  in 
his  orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and 
Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  is 
not  exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by 
its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  it 
is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation;  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  has  sometimes  produced  this  effect  In  most  of  his  ora- 
tions, especially  those  composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there 
is  too  much  art;  even  carried  the  length  of  ostentation.  There  is 
too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence.  He  seems  often  to  aim  at  ob- 
taining admiration,  rather  than  at  operating  conviction,  by  what  he 
say&  Hence,  on  some  occasions,  he  is  showy  rather  than  solid ;  and 
diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing.  His  sentences  are, 
at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot  be  accused  of  mono- 
tony, for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence;  but,  from  too  great  a  stu- 
dy of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in  strength.  On  all 
occasions,  where  tliere  if  the  least  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himself. 
His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part ;  ancient  manners,  too,  im- 
posed fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum ;  but,  even  after 
the^e  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be 
wholly  palliated ;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on 
our  minds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  witHal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's  elo- 
quence, were  not  unobserved  by  his  own  contemporaries.  This  we 
learn  from  Qui ntilian,  and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue,  ^  de  Causis 
Corrupts  Eloquentiae.'  Brutus,  we  are  informed,  called  him,  ^  frac- 
tum  et  elumbem,'  broken  and- enervated.  '  Suorum  temporum  ho- 
mines,' says  Quintilian,  '  incessere  audebant  eum  ut  tumidiorem  et 
.  Asianum,  et  redundantem,  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in  salibus 
aliquando  frigidum,  et  in  compositione  fractura  et  exsultantem,  et  pe- 
Qe  viro  moUiorem.'*     These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too 


*  '  Hi»  contemporaries  Tentvred  to  reproach  him  as  swelling^,  redundant,  and  Asii^ 
irt ;  too  frequent  in  repetitions  ;  in  his  attempts  towards  wit  sonietimes  culd  ;  and  in 
the  strain  of  his  composition,  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  effeminate  than  becamie  a 
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far;  and  savour  of  malignity  and  pergonal  enmity.  They  saw  his  de- 
fects,  but  they  aggravated  diem;  and  the  source  of  these  aggrava- 
tions can  be  traced  to  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Ci 
cero's  days,  between  two  great  parties,  with  respect  to  eloquence^ 
the  'Attici,'  and  the^Asiani.'  The  former, who  called  themselver 
the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste 
simple, and  natural  style  of  eloquence;  from  which  they  accused  C; 
cero  as  having  deported,  and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner 
In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works,  particularly  in  his  <  Orator  ad  Bro- 
tum,'  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substitut- 
ing a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  eloquence; 
and  contends,  that  his  own  composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  At- 
tic style.  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutions, a  full  account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between  these  two  par- 
ties ;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  oc  middle  manner,  between  the  Attics  and 
the  Asiatics.  Quintilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero's  side;  and, 
whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious^ 
and  the  amplifying  style.  He  concludes  with  this  very  just  observa- 
tion :  *  Plures  sunt  eloquentiae  facies;  sed  stulti^simum  est  qusrere, 
ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator;  cum  omnis  species,  quae  modo  reeta 
est,  habeat  usum.  Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnibus;  nee  pro 
causi  modo,  sed  pro  partibus  causae.'* 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much 
has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  these 
two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
are  so  strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is,  in 
many  respects,  obvious  and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenes 
IS  vigour  and  austerity;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation. 
In  the  one,  you  find  more  manliness ;  in  the  other,  more  ornament. 
The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more  spirited  and  cogent;  the  other 
more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
has  been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  different 
auditories;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  con- 
cise and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes :  but  that  a  manner 
more  popular,  more  flowery  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  in 
speaking  to  the  Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  speech.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  the  Greek  orator  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mixed 
multitude,  than  the  Roman.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of 
Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies.  The  common  people 
were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  Whereas,  Cicero  generally  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  '  Patres  Conscripti,'  or  in  criminal  trials  to 
the  Praetor,  and  the  select  judges ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
the  persons  of  highest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome,  required  a 


^  *  Eloquence  admits  of  many  diflerenC  forms  :  and  nothings  cao  be  more  foolish 
than  to  inquire,  by  which  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regulate  his  composition ;  lince 
trrtrr  form,  which  is  in  itself  just,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  l*he  orator,  accordiD* 
ai  circumstancet  require,  will  employ  them  ail ;  suiting:  them  not  only  to  the  caiite  or 
subject  of  which  he  treats,  but  to  the  different  parts  of  that  subject' 
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Bioie  diffuae  manner  of  pleading  than  the  oommon  citizens  of 
Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  cause,  or  relish  the 
^teaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  observing* 
that  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exception,  that 
form  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  quaii- 
iiea^is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  ge 
niua.  The  highest  degree  of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found 
united  with  the  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and  ornament;  equal 
attention  to  both  are  incompatible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  or- 
nament to  its  utmost  length,  is. not  of  such  a  kind  as  can  excel  as 
much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies  the  characteristical  dLBference 
between  these  two  celebrated  orators* 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besides  his  conciseness, 
which  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  language  in  which  he 
writes  is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we 
ue  less  acquainted  with  the'Oreek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the 
Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more 
pleasure.  Independent  of  this  circumstance,  toO;  he  is,  no  doubt, 
in  himself,  a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  notwith^ 
standing  this  advantage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  dan- 
ger, or  some  great  national  interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public,  an  oration  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosth^ 
DCS  would  have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater  effects^than  one  in 
the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demosthenes'  Philippics  spoken 
Mk  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  conjuncture  of  afiairs,  they  would 
convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  style,  the  vehement 
reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  which  perpe- 
tually animate  them,  would  render  their  success  infallible  over  any 
modem  assembly.  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Cicero's  orations;  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and  how« 
ever  well  suited  to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  on  decla- 
mation, and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  ex- 
pect to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French 
eritics  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.    P.  Rapin  the 
lesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Roman.     For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Ci- 
cero, he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on,  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraor- 
dinary nature;  viz.    that  Demosthenes  could  not  possibly  have  so 
eomplete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  passions  of 
men:  Why? — ^Because  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  Aris- 
totle's Treatise  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic,  he  has  fully 
laid  open  that  mystery ;  and,  to  support  this  weighty  argument,  he 
enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Aristotle's  Rhetqric  was  not  published  till  after  Demosthenes  had 


*  lo  thUjadirmetttl  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  his  Essay  upon  Eloquence 
He  ^▼cs  it  ••  his  opinion,  that  of  all  human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
pccsent  to  at  the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
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spoken,  at  leas%  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power  of  moving 
them,  from  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One 
French  critic  .has  indeed  departed  from  the  common  track;  and, 
after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  d 
so  many  ages  shows  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with 
giving  the  palm  to  Demosthenes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemachus ;  himself  sure^ 
ly  no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  composition.  It  is  in 
his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this  judgment ; 
a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his  dialogues  on  elo- 
quence.* These  dialogues  and. reflections  are  particularly  worthy 
of  perusal,  as  containing,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical  Writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  among  tKe  Romans,  was  very  short 
After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only 
was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its 
heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight;  Providence  having,  in  its 
wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession  of  some 
of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  the 
human  race.  Under  their  government  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and  genius  discouraged. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  connected  with  liber- 
ty, continued,  for  a  while,  to  prevail;  but  for  that  masculine 
eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the.  senate,  and  in  the 
public  afiairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The  change  that 
was  produced  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  state  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the 
Dialogue  de  CausiscorruptaeEloquentiae,which  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Tacitus,  by  others,  to  Quintilian.  Luxury,  efieminacy,  and  flat- 
tery, overwhelmed  all.  The  forum,  where  so  many  great  aflairs 
had  been  transacted,  was  now  become  a  desert.  Private  causes  were 
still  pleaded;  but  the  public  was  no  longer  interested;  nor  any  gen- 
eral attention  drawn  to  what  passed  there :  ^  Unus  inter  h^ec,  et  alter, 

*  As  his  expressions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful,  the  passagr  here  re- 
ferred to  deserves  to  be  inserted.  Op  ne  craiiis  pas  de  dire,  que  Deino!«th^.ne  me 
paroit  sup^rieur  2l  Cic^ron.  9c  proteste  que  personne  n'admire  plus  Ciceron  qiie 
je  ne  fais.  It  embeUit  tout  ce  qu*il  touche.  11  fait  honneur  k  la  parole.  II  fait  det 
mots  ce  qu^un  autre  n'en  sauroit  faire.  H  a  je  nc  sais  corobien  de  sortes  d*esprits. 
n  est  mArae  court,  et  ▼6h6ment|  toutes  Ics  fois  qu'il  veut  IVtre  ;  contre  Catiline, 
contre  Verres,  contre  Antoiue.  Mais  on  remarque  quelque  panire  dans  sons  dis- 
cours.  L*art  y  est  merveiUeux ;  mais  on  I'entreToit.  L'oratcur  en  pensant  an 
saint  de  la  republiqne,  ne  s'oublie  pas,  et  ne  se  laTsse  pas  outflier.  Demosthenr 
paroit  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.  11  ne  cherche  point  le  bean  ;  il  1e 
fait  sans  y  penser.  II  est  au-dessus  d<e  Tadmiration.  II  se  sert  de  la  parole, 
comine  uii  homme  modette  de  son  habit,  pour  te  couvrir.  II  tonne ;  il  foudroy«. 
C'est  un  torrent  qui  entraine  tout.  On  ne  pent  le  rritiquor,  parcfqu*on  e«t. 
laisi.  Oi^  pensc  aux  choses  qu'il  dit,  et  non  k  ses  paroles.  On  le  pcrd  d«  vne 
On  n*e8t  occup6  que  de  Phillippe  qui  envahit  tout  Je  ruis  ch<irni^  de  ces  deuy 
orateurs  *  mais  j*avoue  que  je  suis  moins  touch6  de  Tart  infini,  ct  de  la  ma|;nifiqae 
eloquence  de  Ciceron  que  de  la  rapide  simplicity  de  Demosth^nc.' 
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diceoti,  assistit ;  et  res  velut  in  solitudine  agitur.     Oratori  autem 
damore  plausuque  opus  est,  et  velut  quodam  theatro,  qualia  quo- 
tidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant ;    cum   tot  ac  tarn  nobiles 
forum  coarctarent:  cum  clientelaey  et  tribus,  et  municipiorum  lega 
tiones,  periclitantibus  assisterent;  cum  in  plerisque  judiciis  ere 
deretpopulus  Romanus  sua  interesse  quidjudicaretur.'* 

In  die  schools  of  the  declaimers,  the  corruption  of  eloquence  was 
completed.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  had  no  refer- 
ence to  real  life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation ; 
and  all  manner  of  false  and  affected  ornaments  were  brought  i  nto  votB^ue: 
'  Pace  vestra  liceat  dixisse,'  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaim- 
ers  of  his  time, '  primi  omnem  eloquentiam  pcrdidistis.  Levibus  enim 
ac  inanibus  sonis  ludibria  quaedam  cxcitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  ora- 
tionis  enervaretur  atque  caderet  Et  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos 
in  scholis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quae  in  usu  habemus,  aut 
audiant,  aut  vident ;  sed  piratascum  catenis  in  littore  stantes ;  et  tyran- 
Dos  edictascribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis  ut  patrum  suorum  capita 
praecidau t ;  sed  responsa,  ih  pestilentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures 
iramolentur;  sed  mellitos  verborum  globulos,  et  omnia  quasi  papa- 
vere,  et  sesamo  sparsa.  Qui  inter  haec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere 
possunt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant 't  In  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible  eloquence  of  their 
first  noted  speakers,  degenerated,  as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtil- 
ty  and  sophistry ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  declaimers,  it  passed 
into  the  quaint  and  affected ;  into  point  and  antithesis.  This  corrupt 
manner  begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca:  and  shows  itself 
also  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.  Though  the 
author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  nature  and  ease. 
We  see  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of  Chris 
tianity  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologiesi,  ser- 
mons, and  pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.     Among 

*  '  The  courts  of  judicature  are,  at  present,  so  unfrequented,  that  the  orator 
fleems  to  stand  alone,  and  to  talk  to  bare  walls.  But  eloquence  rejoices  in  the  bursts 
of  Iwid  applause,  and  exults  in  a  full  audience ;  such  as  used  to  press  round  the  an- 
cient orators,  when  the  forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles;  when  a  numerous  reti- 
aue  of  clients,  when  .foreign  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities,  assisted 
AC  the  debate  ;  and  when,  in  many  trials,  the  Roman  people  understood  themselres 
to  be  concerned  in  the  event' 

'f  *  With  your  permission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  saj,  that  yon   hare  been   tlia 
first  destroyers  of  all  true  eloquence.    For,  by  those  moclc  subjects,  on  which  yon 
employ  your  empty  and  unmeaning  compositions,  yqu  hare  enenrated  and  ovv- 
thrown   all  that  Is  manly  and  substantial  in  oratory     I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
Che  youth  whom  jou  educate,  must  be  totally  perverted  in  your  schools,  by  hearing 
and  seeing  nothmg  which  has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  aflairs ;  but  stories 
of  pirates  standing  on   the  shore,  provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captivei^ 
and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicts,  by  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  off  the 
bcttds  of  their  parents ;  but  responses  given  by  oracles  in  tlie  time  of  pcstilenoe^ 
that  several  virgins  must  be  sacrificed ;  but  glittering  ornaments  of  phrase  and  a 
style   highly  spiced,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  affected  conceits.    They  who  ars  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  more  acquire  a  good  taste,  than  they 
■naell  sw«ct  who  dwell  perpetually  in  a  kitchen.' 
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the  Latin  Fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius  Felix,  are  tlie  most  re- 
markable for  purity  of  style ;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St  Au- 
gistine  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  sprightliness  and  strength 
ut  none  of  the   Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence. 
Their  language,  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  centu- 
ry, becomes  harsh ;  and  they  ai«,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taste 
of  that  age,  a  love  of  swoln  and  strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play 
of  words.     Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by 
&r,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St  Chrysostom.    His  language  is  pure; 
his  style  highly  figured.    He  is  copious,  smooth,  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic.   But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that  character 
which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  diffuse 
and  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid. 
He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  CaJse  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me,  deserving  particular 
attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
modern  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  no  European 
nation,  has  public  speaking  been  considered  so  great  an  object, 
or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its 
reputation  has  never  been  so  high ;  its  effects  have  never  been  so 
consideraUe;  nor  has  that  high  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  ancient  states,  been  so  much  as  aimed  at:  notwith- 
standing too,  that  a  new  profession  has  been  established,  which  eives 
peculiar  advantages  to  oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field ;  I 
mean  that  of  the  church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration.  The  two  countries 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  are 
France  and  Great  Britain:  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received  from  the 
public;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity  and 
genius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  is, 
Ihat,  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour;  while  in  other 
productions  of  genius,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  they  have  con- 
tended for  the  prize  with  Greece^nd  Rome;  nay,  in  some  compo- 
sitions, they  may  be  thought  to  have  surpassed  them.  The  names  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  stand,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  iii  fame;  and  it 
would  be  held  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any 
modern  whatever  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  Great  Britain  should  not  have 
miide  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto  at- 
tained; when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  little  to 
favour  oratory;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations, 
it  alone  possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legisla- 
ture, such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the 
dominion  of  eloquence.*     Notw^ithstandmg  this  advantage,  it  must 


*  Mr.  Huniei  in  his  Essajr  on  Eloquenet,  wmkm  tliii  obterraUoBf  and  i&MitrtfaB 
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be  confesaedy  that  in  most  parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly 
inferior,  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  many  degrees,  but 
also  in  some  respects  to  the  French.  We  have  philosophers,  eminent 
and  conspicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any  nation,  in  every  branch  oi 
science.  We  have  both  taste  and  erudition,  in  a  high  degree.  We  have 
historians,  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest  name ;  but  of  orators,  or 
public  speakers,  how  little  hare  we  to  boast?  And  where  are  the 
monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period  we  have 
had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owing  to  their  wisdom  or  their 
experience  in  business,  more  than  to  their  talent  for  oratory ;  and 
unless  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  ap- 
peared, indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speak- 
ing rather  obtained  to  several   a  temporary  applause,  than  confer- 
red upon  any  a  lasting  renown.    At  the  bar,  though  questionless 
we  have  many  able  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings 
have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  have 
commanded  attention,  any  longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the 
subject  of  them  interested  the  public:  while  in  France,  the  plead- 
ings  of  Patru,  in  the  former  age,   and   those  of  Cochin   and 
D'Agueaseau,  in  later  times,  are  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often 
quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  by  the  French  critics.     In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositions  which, 
perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.    Many  printed  sermons  we  have, 
fiill  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  ^nd  morality ;  but  the 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  in- 
teresting and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
great  object  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  matter.     There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opin- 
ion, farther  from  perfection,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us; 
the  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss: 
in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  tliat  an  English 
sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persuasive  animated  oration,  seldom  rises 
beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and  dry  reasoning.    Whereas,  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flechier,  among  the 
French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  eloquence  aimed  at,  and  in 
a  great  measure  attained,  than  the  British  preachers  have  in  view. 
In  general,  the  characteristical  difference  between  the  state  of 
eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French  have 
adopted  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  ot 
oratory,  though,  sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail.     In  Great 
Britain,  we  have  taken  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key;  but  in  our 

it  with  his  uf  iial  elegance.    He,  indeed,  supposes,  that  no  satisfactory  reasons  can 
be  given  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  mudem  to  ancient  eloquence.      In  this,  I 
differ  from   him,  end  shall   endeavour,  before  the  conclusioo  of  this   lecture,  to 
point  out  some  causes  to  which,  I  think.  It  may  tu  a  great  measure  be  ascribed 
in  the  three  great  scenes  of  public  ^peaking. 
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exeeution,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been  more  cor* 
rect  In  France,  the  style  of  their  orators  is  ornamented  with 
bolder  figures;  and  their  discourse  carried  on  witli  more  am- 
plification, more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  composition  is  of- 
ten very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  difiuse,  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful ;  a 
defect  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which 
leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  substance ;  and, 
in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government,  which,by  excluding  pub- 
lic speaking  from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  deprives  eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring 
nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit  is  the  principal  field  which 
is  left  for  their  eloquence.  The  members,  too,  of  the  French  aca- 
demy,give  harangues  at  their  admission,  in  which  genius  often  ap- 
pears; but,  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to 
discourse  upon,  they  run  commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the 
most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  .and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
sublime  species  of  eloquence,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  moderns. 
Theirs  was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  hurry  their 
imagination  away:  and,  suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought,  was 
their  vehemence  of  gesture  and  action;  the  ^supplosio  pedis'*  the 
'percussio  frontis  et  femoris,^*  were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  wri- 
tings, usual  gestures  among  them  at  the  bar ;  though  now  they  would 
be  reckoned  extravagant  any  where,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modem 
eloquence  is  much  more  cool  and  temperate ;  and  in  Great  Britain 
especially,  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  argumentati%'e 
and  rational.  It  is  much  of  that  species  which  the  ancient  critics 
called  the  '  Tenuis,'  or  '  Subtilis;'  which  aims  at  convincing  and 
instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a  tone 
not  much  higher  than  common  argument  and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  has  been 
so  limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  this  Change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct 
turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern  times. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius, 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  sub- 
jects, jwe  have  some  advantage  over  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has  advanced,  philo* 
sophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain  strictness  of  good  sense 
has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cultivated,  and  introduced  into 
every  subject  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  guard  against  the  flow- 
ers of  elocution ;  we  are  now  on  the  watch ;  we  are  jealous  of 
being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public  speakers  are  obliged  to  be 
more  reserved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  tho 

•  Videi  De  Clar.  Orator. 
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imaginatioxi,  and  warm  the  passions;  and  by  the  influence  of  pre- 
vailing taste,  their  own  genius  is  sobered  and  chastened,  perhaps, 
in  too  great  a  degree.  It^is  likely  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we 
fondly  ascribe  to  our  correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing,  in  9 
great  measure,  to  our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  Sie  vi 
vaeity  and  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  e9pecial 
ly  of  the  former,  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to 
have  given  them  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory. 

Beades  tiiese  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place, 
attend  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of 
eloquence  among  us.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  be 
the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this  day,  afibrds  to  a  public  speak- 
er, yet  eloquence  has  never  beep  so  powerful  an  instrument  there, 
as  it  was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under 
some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent 
sway;  and  in  latter  times,  mmisiterial  influence  has  generally  pre- 
vailed. The  power  of  speaking,  though  always  considerable,  yet 
lias  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbalance  either  of  these : 
and,  of  coarse,  has  not  been  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  fervour, 
as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  the  ancients,  is 
ereat.  Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous;  the 
hws  were  few  and  simple;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an 
amfde  field  for  what  they  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But  among 
the  modems,  the  case  ;s  quite  altered.  The  system  of  law  is  be- 
come much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a 
lawyer's  education,  and  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  his  life.  The 
art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplishment,  to  which  he 
can  afford  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and  labour.  The  bounds 
of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  the  bar ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arguing  from  strict  law, 
statute,  or  precedent,  by  which  means  knowledge^  much  more  than 
oratoiy,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

Widi  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disad- 
vantage, that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating 
them  from  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.    This  may  indeed 
have  introduced  accuracy;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  elo- 
quence ;  for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.   It 
leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery ;  and 
can  never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.   Another  circum^ 
stance,  too,  has  been  unfortunate.     The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  be- 
fore the  Restoration,  adopted  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner 
of  preaching;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  in  aftertimes,  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  themselves  by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner. 
The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the  established  church  from  that 
warmth  which  they  were  judged  to  have  carried  too  &r,  into  tha 
2S 
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opposite  extreme  of  a  studied  coolness,  and  composure  of  manner 
nence,  from  the  art  of  persuasiont  which  preaching  ought  always  to 
be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  ^reasoning  and  instruction ; 
which  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  a 
lower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume ;  but  has  produced  tnis  far- 
ther effect,  that  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  cool  and  dis- 
passionate discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of  pablic 
speaking  upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  nave  ^ven  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  It  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
fallen  below  that  splendour  which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages ; 
and  from  being  sublune  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be  tempe- 
rate and  cool.  Tet,  still,  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits 
great  scope ;  and,  to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than 
the  want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having 
Saitherto  attsdned  higher  distinction.  It  is  a  field  where  there  is 
much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped ;  it  is  an  instrument  which  may  be 
employed  for  purposes  of^  the  highest  importance.  The  ancient 
models  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us  for  imita- 
tion :  though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must  doubtless  have  some  re- 
gard to  what  modem  taste  and  modem  manners  will  bear ;  of  whick 
I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  say  more. 


Q^UESTIONS. 


Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  elo- 
quence, and  of  its  state  among  the 
Greeks,  to  what  do  we  now  proceed ; 
and  what  shall  we  there  find  ?  Of  the 
Romans,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
did  they  always  acknowledge  ?  What 
says  Horace  ?  As  the  Romans  derived 
their  eloquence,  poetrj,  and  learning, 
]  rom  the  Greeks,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  How  did  they  compare  with 
the  Greek?  ?  What  is  said  or  their  lan- 
guage ?  Repeat  the'  passage  here  in- 
troduced from  Horace.  In  comparing 
the  rival  productions  of  Greece  ana 
Rome,  what  shall  we  always  find? 
As  the  Roman  government,  during  the 
republic,  was  (M  the  popular  kind,  of 
what  is  there  no  doubt  ?  But,  what  re- 
mark follows?  Though  Cicero  attempts 
to  give  some  reputatk>n.to  the  elder 
Cato,  yet,  what  does  he  acknowled^? 
When  did  Roman  orators  first  rise  mto 
any  note?  Of  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  also  ob- 
terved  of  Hortensius  ?  Who,  in  this  pe- 
riod, it  most  worthy  of  our  attention ; 
and  what  does  his  name  alone  sug- 
gest ?  With  what,  at  present,  have  we 
no  mrect  concern  ?  How  do  we  consi- 
der him ;  and  in  this  view,  what  is  it 


our  business  to  do?  Of  his  virtues,  and 
of  his  orations,  what  is  observed  ?  How 
does  he  begin  them ;  and  what  is  said 
of  his  method  and  arguments?  In  thk 
respect,  how  does  he  compare  with 
Demosthenes  ?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
What  is  observed  of  his  knowledge  oi 
the  force  of  words;  and  how  does  he 
roll  them  along  ?  Of  him,  what  is  fur- 
ther observed ;  and  what  is  said  of  his 
manner?  Of  his  four  oratxHis  against 
Cataline,  what  is  remarked  ?  How  was 
he  afiected,  when  a  great  public  object 
roused  his  mind?  In  what  orations  is 
this  the  case?  Together  with  those 
high  qualities^  from  what  is  he  not  ex- 
empt? Why  is  it  necessary  to  notice 
them?  What  prevails  in  most  of  tda 
orations  ?  What  do  they  contain ;  and 
at  what  does  he  seem  oRen  to  aim? 
Hence,  what  follows?  Of  his  senten- 
ces, what  is  observed  ?  Where  there  is 
the  least  room  for  it,  of  what  is  he  al- 
ways  full  ?  What,  in  part,  apologizes 
for  this?  But  even  cuter  all  these  al- 
lowances are  made,  what  impressKMi 
do  his  works  leave  upon  the  mind? 
What  evidence  have  we  that  Cicerai's 
defects  were  not  unobserved  by  hia 
contemporaries?   Of  these   ceDsuresL 
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what   k  observed?     What  was  the 
cause  of  the  agsravation  of  his  delects  ? 
or  what  wereme  Ibmier  the  patrons  ? 
In    severa]   of  his  rhetorical   works. 
what  does  Cicero^  in  his  turn,  doi 
What  IB  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
the  last  Dook  of  Quintilian's  Institu- 
tioBs?  On  whose  side  does  Qiiintilian 
himself  declare  1  With  what  observa- 
tion does  he  cooclade  his  remarks  ? 
Why  is  a  comparison  between  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes  in  many  respects  ob- 
vious and  easy  ?  What  are  their  diffe- 
rent chaiaetera;  and  in  them  respec- 
tively, vrbdi  do  we  find  ?  To  account 
for  this  differenee,  without  any  preju- 
dice to  Cicero^   what  has  been  said  ? 
Wh^  is  this  not  satisfactory  ?  By  ob- 
serving what,  shall  w&  peniap^  oome 
nearer  lo  the  truth  ?  How  isthnillus- 
tfated  ?  What  circumstance  operates 
against  Demosthenes  ?  As  we  read  Ci- 
cero with  more  eaw,  what  is  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
Notwithstanding   this   advantage,  of 
what  opinion  is  our  author?  What  ef- 
fect would  the  Philippics  of  Demosthe- 
nes produce  on  a  British  assembly  ? 
What  would  render  their  effect  infalli- 
ble over  any  modem  assembly  ?  What 
does  oar  author  here  question ;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  On  this  subject, 
what  was  the  opinion  of  David  Humel 
In  favour  of  whom  do  the  French  cri- 
tics decide  ?  Of  P.  Rapin,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  For  the  preference  which  he 
grvefi  to  Cicero,  what  reasons  does  he 
afldgn ;  and  why  ?  How  does  he  sup- 
port this  arfrument?  Why  can  nothing 
be  more  childish  than  this?  Of  one  of 
the  French  critics,  what  is  observed ; 
and  who  is  this?    In  what  writings 
does  be  give  this  judgment;  and  of 
tbem,  what  is  observed  ?  Of  the  reign 
of  ek)quence  among  the  Romans,  what 
i3  observed  ?  When  did  it  expire ;  and 
why  ?  Under  their  government,  what 
was  it  natural  to  expect?  What  con- 
tinaed  to  prevail ;  but  for  what  was 
there  no  longer  any  place?  By  whom 
is  this   change  beautifully  described; 
and   what  overwhelmed  all?    What 
w^as  now  become  a  desert;  and  what 
observation  follows?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?   Where  was  the  corruption  of 
cjcxiuence    completed?     What    were 
made  tlic  tliemes  of  declamalion ;  and 
wliyU  were  brought  ilito  vogue  ?  What 
fsivs*  Pctronius  Arbiter  oi*  the  declaim- 
cti  of  hip  time ;  and  what  remark  fol- 


lows ?  In  whose  writings  does  this  cor- 
rupt manner  begin  to  appear;  and 
where,  also,  doesit  show  itself?  iWigh 
the  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  vet  id 
what  is  it  deficient,  and  what  do  we 
see  throughout  the  whole  of  it? 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
what  gave   rise  to  a  new  species  of 
eloquence ;  and  in  what  did  it  appear? 
Among  the  Latin  fathers,  who  arc  the 
most  remarkable  for  purity  of  style ; 
and  in  a  late  age,  of  the  famous  Augus- 
tine, what  is  observed?    But,  irom 
what  does  it  appear  that  none  of  the 
fhthers  afibrd  any  just  models  of  elo- 
quence?   Among,  the  Greek  fathers, 
who  was  the  most  distinguished ;  and 
of  him,  what  is  observed?    To  what 
does  our  author  now  pass ;  and  wlw  ? 
Here,  what  must  be  confessed  ?  Of  it. 
what  is  further  observed ;  and  notwith- 
gtanding  what  ?  How  is  this  accounted 
for?  In  what  two  countries  might  we 
expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  elo- 
quence? Why  in  France ;  and  why  in 
Gr^Lt  Britain?  Yet  what  tbUows?  Qi 
the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
what  is  here  observed?   What  seems 
particularly  surprising ;  and  why  ?  On 
this  subject,  wnat  says  Mr.  Hume  ? 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  what 
must  be  confesed?    Of  our  philoso- 
pherB,  of  our  men  of  erudition,  and  of 
our  historians  and  poets,  what  is  ob- 
served ?    Of  our  orators,  what  is  ob- 
served;  and  in  every  period,   what 
have  we  had  ?  Of  our  pleaders  at  tho 
bar,  and  of  their  pleadings,  what  is  ob- 
served?  In  this  respect  how  do  tho 
French  differ  from  us?  Of  the  Britisli 
divines  in  the  pulpit,  what  is  observed  V 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  Of  the 
art  of  preaching  among  us,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  of  this,   what  proof  is 
given?  What,  in  general,  is  the  cha- 
racteristical    difference    between    the 
state  of  eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great 
Britain  ?    In  Great  Britain,  how  have 
we  taken  up  eloquence ;  and  what  is 
the   consequence?    In   France,  with 
what  is  the  style  of  their  orators  orna- 
mented ;  and  in  what  maimer  is  their 
discourse  carried  on  ?  Of  the  composi- 
tion, what  is  observed  ?  To  what  is  this 
defect  owing?   Hence,  of  the  pulpit 
what  is  observed?  What  is,  also,  saic. 
of  the  members  of  the  French  acade  • 
my?    ^^^lat    was    before   observed  « 
Tlieir'j  was  of  what  kind ;  and  by  u^ 
what  effect  did  they  endeavour  to.  pn^ 
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duce?  And  to  this  vehemence  of 
thought  what  wae  suited?  What  ck> 
we,  on  this  subject,  learn  from  Cicero ; 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  Of  modern 
eloquence,  what  is  observed ;  and  in 
Great  Britain,  especially,  to  idiat  has  it 
confined  itself?  Of  what  species  is  it ; 
and  at  what  does  it  aim  ?  What  is  the 
first  reason  assigned  for  the  limited  and 
humble  efibrts  of  modem  eloquence  ? 
What  cannot  be  doubted?  In  what 
proportion  has  philosophy  made  pro- 
gress? What,  in  Great  Britain,  has 
been  cultivafjed  and  introduced  into 
every  subject?  Hence,  what  follows? 
Of  our  pubUc  speakers,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  is  also  likely ;  and  why  ? 
Besides  these  national  con^^iderations, 
to  what  must  we,  in  the  next  place, 
attend?  Of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  field  for  public  speaking, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  has  prevent- 
jed  the  influence  of  eloquence  there  ? 
Of  ^he  power  of  speaking,  what  is  ob- 
<«eived;  and  what  follows?  What  are 
our  disadvantages  in  comparison  with 
the  ancients,  at  the  bcur  ?  Here  was  an 
ample  field  lor  what  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  among  the  modems,  the  case 
IS  quite  difierent  ?   Of  the  Doonds  of 


eloquence  at  the  bar,  what  is  observed V 
With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  ixdiat  has 
been  a  great  disadvantage?  Wliat 
I9ay  this  have  introduced;  but  what 
follows?  To  what  does  it  lead?  What 
other  circumstance  has  been  unfortu- 
nate ?  To  what  did  the  odium  of  these 
sects  drive  the  established  church? 
Hence,  what  consequence  has  resulted? 
Thus,  what  has  been  given?  In  it, 
what  change  has  taken  jSace  ?  Yet,  in 
the  region  which  it  now  occupies,  what 
does  it  admit;  and  what  remark  fol- 
lows ?  In  uping  the  ancient  models  ot 
eloquence,  to  what  must  we  have  some 
regard? 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.— ELO- 
QUENCE  OF  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES.— EX- 
TRACTS FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

Atter  the  prelimmary  views  which  have  been  given  of  the  nature 
of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  difierent  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  each,  and  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  ancients  di- 
vided all  orations  into  three  kinds  ;  the  demonstrative,  the  delibe- 
rative, and  the  judicial.  •  The  scope  of  the  demonstrative  was  to 
praise  or  to  blame  ;  that  of  the  deliberative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade  ; 
that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse  or  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  of 
demonstrative  eloquence,  were  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatoiy 
and  funeral  orations.  The  deliberative  was  employed  in  matters  of 
public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senate,  or  before  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  The  judicial  is  the  same  with  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
employed  in  addressing  judges,  who  have  power  to  absolve  or  to 
condemn.  This  division  runs  through  all  the  ancient  treatises  on 
rhetoric  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  moderns,  who  copy  them.  It  is  a 
div'ision  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  all,  of  the  mat- 
ters which  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  however, 
suit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  useful  to  fol- 
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low  that  division  which  the  train  ofmodem  speaking  naturally  points 
out  to  usy  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  eloquence,  popular 
assemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  cha« 
racter  that  particularly  suits  it  This  division  coincides  in  part  with 
the  ancient  one.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same 
with  what  the  ancients  called  the  judicial.  The  eloquence  of  popu- 
lar assemblies,  though  mostly  of  what  they  term  the  deliberative  spe* 
cies,  yet  admits  also  of  the  demonstrative.  The  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  is  altogether  of  a  distinct  nature,  and  cannot  be  properly*  re- 
duced under  any  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  aQ  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belong,  in 
common,  the  rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  all  its 
parts.  Of  these  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at  large.  But 
before  proceeding  to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  first,  what  is  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  three  kinds  of  oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  or 
manner.  For  eviery  species  of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or 
character  peculiarly  suited  to  it;  of  which  it  is  highly  material  to 
have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  direct  the  application  of  genera]  rules. 
The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is. fundamentally  different  irom  that  of  a 
divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parliament :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper 
idea  of  the  distinguishing  oharacter  which  any  kind  of  public  speak* 
11^  requires,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  ajust  taste  in  that 
kind  of  speaking. 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  in  point 
of  rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before  mention- 
ed, I  shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most  light  upon  the 
rest,  viz.  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  The  most  au^st 
theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  £u 
rope,  is^  beyond  doubt,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  meet 
ingSytoo,  of  less  dignity,  it  may  display  itself.  Wherever  there  is  a 
popular  court,  or  wherever  any  number  of  men  are  assembled  for  de- 
late or  consultation,  there,  in  different  forms,  this  species  of  eloquence 
may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  persuasion.     There  must  be 
some  end  proposed  ;  some  point,  most  commonly  of  public  utility 
or  good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers.    Now, 
in  all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular 
assemblies  admit  more  of  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  dis- 
courses, they  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound 
reasoning.    When  modelled  upon  this  &lse  idea,  they  may  have  the 
sboWy  but  never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the 
show  of  eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and 
superficiaL  For, withall tolerable judges,indeedalmost withallraen, 
mere  declamation  soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hear- 
ers be,  a  speaker  is  never  to  presume,  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious 
harsftigue,  without  solid  sense  and  argument,  he  can  either  make  im- 
pression on  them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.     It  is,  at  least,  a  dan- 
gerous experiment;  for,  where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  will 
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fail  ten  times.  Even  the  common  people  are  better  judges  of  argu 
ment  and  good  sense,  than  we  sometimes  think  them;  and  upon  any 
question  of  business,  a  plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point  without 
art,  will  generally  prevail  over  the  most  artful  speaker,  who  deals 
in  flowers  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  reasoning.  Much  more, 
when  public  speakers  address  themselves  to  any  assembly  where 
there  are  persons  of  education  and  improved  understanding,  they 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their  hearers 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be 
called  eloquence,  is  good  sense,  and  solid  thought  As  popular  as  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  with 
argument;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  convince  the 
understanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of 
action.  Hence  their  influence  in  his  own  time ;  hence  their  fame  at 
this  day.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  before 
them  for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and 
frothy  declaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it 
be  their  first  study,  in  addressingany  popular  assembly  to  be  previous- 
ly masters  of  the  business  on  which  they  are  to  speak;  to  be  well 
provided  with  matter  and  argument;  and  to  rest  upon  these  the  chief 
stress.  This  will  always  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness 
and  strength,  which  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion.  Orna* 
liient,  if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will  follow  of  course:  at  any  rate,  it 
demands  only  their  secondary  study:  ^  Cura  sit  verborum;  solicitu- 
do  rerum.'  ^  To  your  expression  be  attei^tive ;  but  about  your  matter 
be  solicitous,'  is  an  advice  of  Quintilian,  which  cannot  be  too  oflen 
recollected  by  all  who  study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  a  popular 
assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourselves  per- 
suaded of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others.  Never,  when  it  can 
be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side  of  the  argument,  but  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will 
a  man  be  eloquent,  but  when  he  is  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own 
sentiments.  They  are  only  the  *  veree  voces  ah  imo  pectore,'  the  un 
assumed  language  of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force,  of  con- 
viction. In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  observ- 
ed, that  all  high  eloquence  must  be  the  ofispring  of  passion,  or  warm 
emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive ;  and  gives  a 
force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  tim^  Under  wha;; 
disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  ne  utters,  must 
counterfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the 
art  of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  question 
under  debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try 
what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it  But,  I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the 
most  improving  education  for  public  speaking ;  and  that  it  tends  to 
form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  discourse.  Such  a  liberty 
the  y  should,  at  no  time,  allow  themselves,  unless  in  meetings  where 
no  real  business  is  carried  on,  but  where  declamatiQn  and  improve- 
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ment  of  speech  Is  the  sole  aim.  Nor  even  in  such  meetings,  would  I 
recommend  it  as  the  most  useful  exercise.  They  will  improve  them- 
selves to  more  advantage,  and  acquit  themselves  with  more  honour, 
^j  choosing  always  that  side  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  their  own 
judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  and  supporting  it  by  what  seems  to 
themselves  most  solid  and  persuasive.  They  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  reasoning  closely,  and  expressing  themselves  with  warmth  and 
force,  much  more  when  they  are  adhering  to  their  own  sentiments, 
than  when  they  are  speaking  in  contradiction  to  them.  In  assem-- 
blies  where  any  real  business  is  carried  on,  whether  that  business  be 
of  much  importance  or  not,  it  is  always  of  dangerous  consequence 
for  young  practitioners  to  make  trial  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech; 
It  may  fix  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before  they  are  aware ; 
and  what  they  intended  merely  as  amusement,  may  be  turned  to  the 
discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  th  eir  understanding. 

Debate  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  the  speaker  that  full  and 
accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  tlie  pulpit  always,  and  the 
bar  sometimes,  admits.  The  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the 
course  which  the  debate  takes ;  and  as  no  man  can  exactly  foresee 
this,  one  who  tru«ts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  will, 
on  many  occasions,  he  thrown  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken.  He  will  find  it  pre-occupied  by  others,  or  his  reasonings 
superseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the  business ;  and,  if  he  ventures 
to  use  his  prepared  speech,  it  will  be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of 
making  an  awkward  figure.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  with  us, 
and  not  wholly  an  unjust  one,  against  set  speeches  m  public  meet- 
ings. The  only  occasion,  when  they  have  any  propriety,  is,  at 
the  opening  of  a  debate,  wh^n  the  speaker  has  it  in  his  power  to 
choose  his  field.  But  as  the  debate  advances,  and  parties  warm, 
discourses  of  this  kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the 
oative  air^  the  appearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that 
is  going  on ;  study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible ;  and,  of 
coarse,  though  applauded  as  elegaiit,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive 
as  more  free  and  unconstrained  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against  pre- 
meditation of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  which,  and  the 
trusting  wholly  to  extemporaneous  efibrts,  will  unavoidably  pro- 
duce the  habit  of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner. 
But  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
which  we  now  consider,  is  of  the  subject  or  argument  in  general, 
rather  than  of  nice  composition  in  any  particular  branch  of  it 
With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in  our  pre- 
]iaration,  so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  business  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  with  regard  to  words  and  expression,  it  is  very  possible  so 
far  to  over  do,  as  to  render  our  speech  stifi*and  precise.     Indeed, 
fiW  once  persons  acquire  that  firmness,  that  presence  of  mind,  and 
command  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing  but 
iajibit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may  be  proper  for  a  young  speak- 
to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.    But 
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aftersomeperformancesofthiflkiDdshallhayegiven  him  boldness,  he 
^'ill  find  it  the  better  method  not  to  confine  himself  so  strictly; 
but  only  to  write,  beforehand,  some  sentences  with  which  he  in- 
tends to  set  out,  in  order  to  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short  notes  of  the  topics,  or  principal 
thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  in  their  order,  leaving  the 
words  to .  be  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  discourse.  Such  short 
notes  of  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able service,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  beginning  to  speak  in 
public.  They  will  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
which,  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  danger  too  soon  of  los- 
ing. They  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  closely  on  the 
subject  in  question ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  their 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing, nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and  cleai 
method.  I  mean  not  that  formal  method  of  layipg  down  heads 
and  subdivisions,  which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit;  and 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of 
great  authority  and  character,  and  the  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  the  preparation  too  very  accurate,  is  rather  in  hazard  of  dis- 
gusting the  hearers;  such  an  introduction  is  presenting  always  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse.  But  though  the  method  be 
not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any  length,  should  be 
without  method;  that  is,  every  thing  should  be  found  in  its  proper 
place.  Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  himself  to  have  previously  arranged  his  thougF4ts,  and  classed 
under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  This 
will  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse  with 
out  that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject  who  has 
fixed  no  distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  And  with  respect  to  the 
hearers,  order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
any  proper  impression.  It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is  said. 
It  makes  them  accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily,  as  he  goes 
along;  and  makes  them  feel  the  full  efiectof  every  argument  which 
he  employs.  Few  things,  therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended 
to,  than  distinct  arrangement;  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  ne- 
ver produce  entire  conviction  without  it  Of  the  rules  of  method, 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  I  am 
hereafter  to  treat 

Let  us  now  consider  the  style  and  expression  suited  to  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  assemblies.     Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope 
for  the  most  animated  manner  of  public  speaking.     The  very  aspect 
of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  debate  of  moment,  and  atten- 
tive to  the  discourse  of  one  m'ln,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  that  man  with 
such  elevation  and  warmth,  as  both  gives  rise  to  strong  impressions, 
and  gives  them  propriety.     Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly, 
where  the  movements   are  communicated  by  mutual  S3rmpathy 
between  the  orator  and  the   audience.     Those  bold  figures,    04 
'^hich  I  treated  formerly  as  the  native  language  of  passion,  have 
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then  their  proper  pkce.  That  ardoiu*  of  speech,  that  yebemence 
and  glove  of  senument,  which  arise  from  a  mind  animated  and  in- 
spired by  some  great  and  public  object,  form  the  peculiar  charac* 
teristies  of  popular  eloquence,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  and 
passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  distinctly,  in  older  to  goard  against  dangerous  mistake, 
on  this  subject 

As,  first,  the  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  an 
attempt  to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,  which  is  either 
of  slight  importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  of 
calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most 
frequent  occasion ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  ve- 
hement, will  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit 
warmth  without  feeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  un- 
natural manner,  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  have 
(rflen  suggested,  to  support  the  appearance,  without  the  real  feeling 
of  passion,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  nature.  The  disguise 
ean  almost  never  be  so  perfect,  as  not  to  be  discovered.  The  heart  can 
only  answer  to  the  heart  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every 
other  case,  is,  to  follow  nature;  never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence which  is  not  seconded  by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a 
speaker,  both  of  much  reputation  and  much  influence,  in  the  calm 
argumentative  manner.  To  attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of , 
ontory,  requires  those  strong  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high 
power  of  expression,  which  are  given  to  few. 

In  the  third  place,  evn  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement 
manner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it ;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not 
counterfeited;  we  must  still  set  a  guard  en  ourselves,  not  to  al- 
bw  impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.     Without  emotion  in  the 
speaker,  eloquence,  as  was  before  observed,  will  never  produce  its 
highest  effects ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  speaker  lose  command 
of  himself,  he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too.     He 
must  never  kindle  too  soon :  he  must  begin  with  moderation ;  and 
stady  to  carry  his  hearers  along  with  him,  as  he  warms  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  discourse.    For,  if  he  runs  before  in  the  course  of  pas- 
sion, and  leaves  them  behind;  if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may 
speak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  the  discord  will  presently  be  felt,  and  be 
very  grating.     Let  a  speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  ani- 
mated and  fired  by  his  subject,  it  is  always  expected  of  him,  that 
tiie  awe  and  regard  due  to  his  audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint 
upon  his  warmth,  and  prevent  it  from  carrying  him  beyond  certain 
bounds.     If,  when  most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  ean  be  so  far  mas- 
ter of  nimself  as  to  preserve  close  attention  to  argument,  and  even 
to  some  degree  of  correct  expression,  this  self-command,  this  exer- 
tion of  reason,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  has  a  wonderful  effect  both 
2T  37 
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to  please,  and  to  persuade.  It  is  indeed  the  master-piece,  the  high- 
est attainment  of  eloquence ;  uniting  the  strength  of  reason,  with 
the  vehemence  of  passion ;  affording  all  the  advantages  of  passion 
for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without  the  confusion  and  disorder 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  it 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  the  highest  and  most  animated  strain  ot 
popular  speaking,  we  must  always  preserve  regard  to  what  the  pub- 
lic ear  will  bear.  This  direction  I  give,  in  o^er  to  guard  against 
an  injudicious  imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  pro- 
nunciation and  gesture,  and  in  their  figures  of  expression,  used 
a  bolder  manner  than  what  the  greater  coolness  of  modern  taste 
will  readily  suffer.  This  may,  perhaps,  as  I  formerly  observed, 
be  a  disadvantage  to  modern  eloquence.  It  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  cob 
tinue  always  creeping  on  the  ground;  but  it  is  a  reason,  how- 
ever, why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  declamation 
to  a  height  that  would  now  be  reckoned  extravagant  Demos- 
thenes, to  justify  the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cheronaea,  calls  up  the 
manes  of  those  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  Plataea, 
and  swears  by  them,  that  their  fellow-citizens  had  done  well,  in 
their  endeavours  to  support  the  same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Milo,  implores  and  obtests  the  Alban  hills  and  groves,  and 
makes  a  long  address  to  them :  and  both  passages,  in  these  ora- 
tors, have  a  fine  effect*  But  how  few  modern  orators  could  ven- 
ture on  such  apostrophes?  and  what  a  power  of  genius  would  it  re- 
quire to  give  sueh  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make  them 
produce  a  due  effect  upon  the  hearers  ? 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking,  but 
especially  in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all 
the  decorums  of  time,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  elo- 
quence can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemence, 
which  is  becoming  in  a  person  of  character  and  authority,  may  be 
unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected  from  a  young  speaker.  That 
sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  suit  one  subject  and  one  as- 
sembly, is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  grave  cause,  and  a  solemn 
meeting.  <  Caput  artis  est,'  says  Quintilian, '  decere.'  '  The  first 
principle  of  art,  is  to  observe  decorum.'  No  one  should  ever  rise 
to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  to  himself  a  just  and  strict  idea 
of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character;  what  suits  the  subject, 

*  The  pagsa^  in  Cicero  is  very  beautiful,and  adorned  with  the  highest  colouring 
of  his  eloquence.    *  Non   est    humane  cousilio,  ne   mediocri    quidcnii  judiccs,  de- 
urum  immortalium    cura,  res   ilia  perfecta.    Religiones,  mehercule,  ips»  arsqae, 
cum  ilium  belluam  cadere  videnint,  commorisse  se  videntur,  eC  jns  in  illo  swun 
retinuisse.    Vos  enim  jam   Albani  tumuli,  atque  luci,  tos  inquam  imploro  atque 
obtestor,  Tosque  Albanorum  obrutse  ars,  sacrorum  populi  Romani  socis  et  squaks, 
quas    tUe    prasceps    amenti&,     cawif    prostratisque,    sanctisfimis    lucis,    substruc- 
tionum  insenis  molibus  oppretserat;   vestne    turn    ane,  vestras  religiones  Tigae 
rant,  vestra  rit  valuit,  quam  ille    omni  tcdere    poUuerat.      Tuque  ex  tuo  «lito 
monte  Latiali,  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus  ille  lacus,  nemora,  finesque,  saepe  omni  ne- 
fario  stupro,   scelere   maculArat,   aliquando  ad  eum  pmiiendmn,  oculos  apemisti^ 
robifl  ilhe,  Tobit  reHVk  in  c  inipcctn,  sere,  sed  JustiB  tamen,  et  debite  psme  tc4irtB  nmi 
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the  hearers,  the  place,  the  occasion :  and  adjusting  the  whole  train 

and  manner  of  his  speaking  on  this  idea.     All  the  ancients  insist 

much  on  this.     Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleyenth  book  of 

Quintilian,  which  is  employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of 

good  sense.     Cicero's  admonitions,  in  his  Orator  ad  Brutum,  I 

shall  give  in  his  own  words,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  any 

who  speak  in  public.     ^  Est  eloquentiae,  sicut  ^liquarum  rerum, 

fundamentum,  sapientia ;  ui  enim  in  vita,  sic  in  oratione  nihil  est 

difficillius  quam  quod  deceat  videre ;  hujus  ignoratione  saepissime 

peccatUT ;  non  enim  oronis  fortuna,  non  omnis  auctoritas,  non  omnis 

aetas,  nee  vero  locus,  aut  tempus,  aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  ver- 

bonim  genere  tractandus  est,  aut  cententiarum.     Semperque  in 

omni  parte  orationis,  ut  vitae,  quid  deceat  considerandum ;  quod  et 

in  re  de  qua  asitur  positum  est,  et  in  personis  et  eorum  qui  dici'int,  et 

eoram  qui  audiunt'*^     So  much  for  the  considerations  that  inquire 

to  be  attended  to,  with  respect  to  the  vehemence  and  warmtli  which 

is  allowed  in  popular  eloquence. 

The  current  of  style  should  in  general  be  full,  free,  and  natural. 
Qqaint  and  artificial  expressions  are  out  of  place  here ;  and  'always 
denote  from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strong  and  manly  style  which 
should  chiefly  be  studied ;  and  metaphorical  language,  when  properly 
introduced,  produces  often  a  happy  effect.  When  the  metaphors  are 
warm,  glowing,  and  descriptive,  some  inaccuracy  in  them  will  be 
overlooked,  which,  in  a  written  composition,  would  be  remarked 
and  censured.  Amidst  the  torrent  of  declamation,  the  strength  of 
the  figure  makes  impression ;  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  difiuseness  suited  to 
popular  eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds.  I  know 
that  it  is  common  to  recommend  a  difiuse  manner  as  the  most  pro 
per.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  there  is  danger  oi  er- 
ring in  this  respect ;  and  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  diiTuse 
style,  public  speakers  often  lose  more  in  point  of  strength,  than  they 
g&in  by  the  fullness  of  their  illustration.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in 
speaking  to  a  multitude,  we  must  not  speak  in  sentences  and  apo- 
1  hegms :  care  must  be  taken  to  explain  and  to  inculcate ;  but  this  care 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  far.  We  oughc  always  to 
remember,  that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased  with  hearing 
ourselves  speak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired ;  and  the 
moment  they  begin  to  be  tired,  all  our  eloquence  goi;^  for  nothing.  A 
loose  and  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  disga;i»t ;  and,  on  most 
occasions,  we  had  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  little  than  too 
much.     Better  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  and 

*  *  Good  tense  is  the  foundation  of  eloqoence,  as  il  is  of  all  other  things  that  aix, 
valuable.  It  happens  in  oratory  exactly  as  it  does  ii  Ijfe,  that  frequently  nodiing 
{0  more  difficult  than  to  discern  what  is  proper  a.»^  bc^coming.  In  consequence  of 
mistaking  this,  the  grossest  faidts  are  oft«n  comriUted.  For  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  rank,  fortune,  and  age  among  men,  to  al^  the  varieties  of  time,  place,  and 
suiditcvry,  the  same  style  of  language,  and  (he  sanis  strain  of  thought,  cannot  agree. 
In  every  part  of  a  discourse,  just  as  In  erery  pa/t  of  life,  we  must  attend  to  what  is 
aohable  and  decent :  whether  that  be  detet  lamed  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  ol 
which  we  treat,  or  by  the  characters  of  those  nrlio  speak,  or  of  those  who  hear.' 
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rest  it  there,  than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pouring  forth  a 
profusion  of  words  upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  hearers^ 
and  leave  them  flat  and  languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart  At 
present  it  is  sufiBcient  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixt  assemblies, 
the  best  manner  of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arro- 
gant and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable;  and 
the  least  appearance  of  it  oi^ht  to  be  shunned :  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain decisive  tone,  which  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  man, 
who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sentiments  he  utters;  and 
which  is  calculated  for  making  a  general  impression,  A  feeble  aad 
hesitating  manner  bespeaks  always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  own 
opinion ;  which  is,  by  no  means,  a  favourable  oircumstance  for  bid 
inducing  others  to  embrace  it 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from 
reflection  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The 
sum  of  what  has  been  said,  is  this :  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is 
persuasion ;  and  this  must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument 
and  reasoning  must  be  the  basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  buu- 
ness,  and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest 
on  the  side  which  we  espouse ;  and  utter,  as  much  as  possible,  our 
own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments.  The  premeditation  should 
be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear  order  and  method  should 
be  studied;  the  manner  and  expression  warm  and  animated;  though 
still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  may  at  times  be  suita- 
ble, carried  on  under  the  proper  restraints  which  regard  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every  public 
speaker:  the  style  free  and  easy ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather  than 
diffuse ;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclude  this 
head,  let  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  niade  by  fine 
and  artful  speaking  is  momentary;  that  made  by  argument  and  good 
sense,  is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  may  afford  an  exemplification  of  that  species 
of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from 
Demosthenes.  £ven  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English 
translation,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and 
spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often  praised.  I  shall  take  my 
extracts  mostly  from  the  Philif^ics  and  Olynthiacs,  which  were  en- 
tirely popular  orations  spoken  to  the  general  convention  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens:  and,  as  the  subject  of  both  the  Philippics,  and  the 
Olynthiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  one  oration, 
but  shall  join  together  passs^es  taken  from  two  or  three  of  them; 
such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking,  on  some  of  tlie 
chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  subject  in  general  is,  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  growing 
power  and  crafty  policy  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon 
after  overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  began 
to  be  alarmed ;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures 
feeble  s  several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gaised  by 
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Philip's  bribes  to  favour  his  cause.  In  this  critical  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  Demosthenes  arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his 
first  Philippic;  which,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  sim- 
ple and  artless.* 

'  Had  we  been  convened,  Athenians !  on  some  new  subject  of  de- 
bate, I  had  waited  till  most  of  }rour  usual  counsellors  had  declared 
their  opinions.  If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them,  I 
should  have  continued  silent;  if  not,  I  should  then  have  attempted 
to  speak  my  sentiments.  But  since  those  very  points  on  which  these 
speakers  have  often  times  been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be 
considered;  though  I  have  arisen  first,  I  presume  I  may  expect  your 
pardon;  for  if  they,  on  former  occasions,  had  advised  the  proper 
measures,  you  would  not  have  found  it  needful  to  consult  at  present 

'  First  then,  Athenians !  however  wretched  the  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  despe- 
rate. What  I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  appear  a  para- 
dox; yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  past  misfortunes  afford  a  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  our  future  hopes.t  And  what  is  that? 
even  that  our  present  di£B(Hilties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total 
indolence,  and  utter  disregard  of  our  own  interest  For  were  we 
thus  situated,  in  spite  of  every  effort  which  our  duty  demanded, 
tiien  indeed  we  might  regard  our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate. 
Bat  now,  Philip  hath  only  conquered  your  supineness  and  inac- 
tivity; the  state  he  hath  not  conquered.  You  cannot  be  said  to  be 
defeated ;  your  force  hath  never  been  exerted. 

'  If  there  is  a  man  iti  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a 
formidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  nume- 
rous armies  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of 
our  state,  despoiled  of  so  much  of  its  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that 
he  thinks  justly.  Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this :  there  was  a  time,  x\the- 
nians !  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Patidoea,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that 
country  round :  when  many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him, 
were  free  and  independent,  and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to 
his.  If  Philip,  at  that  time  weak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had 
desponded  of  success  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  in 
those  enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success,  nor  could 
have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  at  which  you  now  be- 
hold him.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest  places  are  only  prizes 
laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the  conqueror.  He 
knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolved  naturally  to  those 
who  are  in  the  field ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to  the  active  and 
intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns  whole  nations. 
He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a  protector. 
For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such  as  they  see  re- 
solved, and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

*  If  you,  my  countrymen !  will  nowat  length  be  persuaded  to  enter- 

*  ill  the  following^  extracts,  Leland's  translation  is  mostly  followed. 

t  This  thought  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  fir&t  Philippic,  but  brought  out  more 
filly  in  the  third ;  as  the  same  thoagfat,  occasioned  by  similar  situations  of  affairs^ 
toinetimes  occur  in  the  different  orations  on  this  subject 
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tain  the  like  sentiments;  if  each  of  you  will  he  disposed  to  approve 
himself  an  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  station  and  abilities 
enable  him ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  to 
take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  these 
vain  hopes  which  every  singlp  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part 
of  public  business  may  lie  upon  others, and  he  remain  at  hiH  ease; 
you  may  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  recall  those  opportuni- 
ties which  your  supineness  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions, 
and  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  man.' 

*But  when,  0  my  countr3rmen!  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vi- 
gour? Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  forced  by 
some  necessity  ?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condi- 
tion? To  freemen,  the  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  is,in  my 
opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition 
to  wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other, 
<  what  new  advices?'  Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man 
of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece ! 
*  Is. Philip  dead?' — ^  No — but  he  is  sick.'  Pray,  what  is  it  to  you 
whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not?  supposing  he  should  die,  you  would 
raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue  thus  regardless  of  your  in- 
terest 

^  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  eirculating  all 
the  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.  Some  cry, 
Philip  hath  joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  are  concert- 
ing the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia;  others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places 
jn  Illyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  our  several  tales.  I  do 
believe  indeed,  Athenians  I  that  he  is  intoxicated  with  his  greatness, 
and  does  entertain  his  imagination  with  many  such  visionary  pro- 
jects, as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose  him.  But  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his  measures,  that  the  weakest 
among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  such  rumours) 
know  what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let  us  disregard  these  tales.  Let  us 
only  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy;  that  we  have  long 
been  subject  to  his  insolence ;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  have 
been  done  for  us  by  others,  hath  turned  against  us;  that  all  the 
resource  left,  is  in  ourselves;  and  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry 
our  arms  abroad,  we  should  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let 
us  be  persuaded  of  these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  pro- 
per determination,  and  be  no  longer  guidjd  by  rumours.  We  need 
not  be  solicitous  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen.  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen,  unless  we  give 
due  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act  as  becomes  Athenians.' 

'  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged*  that  Philip  is  now  at 
actual  war  with  the  state,  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would 
then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But  since  there  are 
persons  so  strangely  infatuated,  that  although  he  has  already  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  dominions,  although  he  is 

» PhU  lu. 
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stilt  extending  his  conquests;  although  all  Greece  has  suffered  by 
his  injustice;  yet  they  can  hear  it  repeated  in  this  assembly^  that  it 
is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  embroil  the  state  in  war:  this  suggestion 
must  first  be  guarded  against.  I  readily  admit,  that  were  it  in  our 
power  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peace  or  war,  peace, 
if  it  depended  on  our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  embraced. 
But  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,  and  gathered  his 
armies  round  him ;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  while, 
in  fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities,  what  is  left  for  us 
but  to  oppose  him?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peau^^,  which  is 
only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  us,  after 
his  other  conquests,  I  hold  that  roan's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At 
least,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not  Philip's  conduct 
towards  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a  peace ;  and  this  is  the  peace 
for  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended,  for  which  his  gold  is  so 
liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators,  that  he  may  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  war  agamst  ycu,  while  you  make  no  war  on  him. 

'Heavens!  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge 
of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions?  Is  there  any  man 
so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  paltry  villages 
of  Thrace,  Drongylus,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira,  that  Philip  is 
now  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  toils 
and  seasons ;  and  that  he  has  no  designs  upon  the  arsenals,  and  the 
navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Athens?  or  that  he  will  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave 
you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in  peace?  But  you  wait,  perhaps, 
till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  never  do  so :  no,  though  he 
were  at  your  gates.  He  will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he  is  not  at  ' 
war.  Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  when  his 
forces  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  such  his  professions  to 
those  of  Pherse,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  walls:  and  thus 
he  amused  the  Olynthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them, 
and  then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  mu$t  quit 
their  city,  or  he  his  kingdom.  He  would  indeed  be  the  absur- 
dest  of  mankind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pa^s  unnoticed, 
and  are  wholly  engaged  in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  another, 
he  should,  by  declaring  war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  contests, 
warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  him,  and  deprive  his  pen- 
sioners of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending  your  resolu- 
tions, that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the  state.  I,  for  my  part, 
hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  MegarsBans,  by  his 
attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Eubcea,  by  his  late  incursions  into 
Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has  violated  the 
treaty ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you ;  unless  you  shall  affirm, 
that  he  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace,  until  the 
walls  be  actually  invested.  The  man  whose  designs,  whose  whole 
conduct, tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 
me,  though  not  a  blbw  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 

^  All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this  man's 
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ambkion.  And  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this,  we  send 
no  embassies  to  each  other;  we  express  no  resentment;  but  into 
such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  neglect 
what  our  interest  and  duty  demand.  Without  engaging  in  associa- 
tions, or  forming  confederacies,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  Phi- 
lip's growing  power ;  each  fondly  imagining,  that  the  time  in  which 
another  is  destroyed,  is  so  much  time  gained  on  him;  although  no 
man  can  be  igngrant,  that,  like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever, 
he  is  coming  upon  those  who  think  themselves  the  most  remote 
from  danger.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  our  present  passive  di^osi- 
tion  ?  For  some  cause  sure  there  must  be,  why  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  so  zealous  heretofore  in  defence  of  liberty,  are  now  so 
prone  to  slavery.  The  cause,  Athenians !  is,  that  a  principle,  which 
was  formerly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no  more ;  a  prin- 
ciple which  conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia;  maintained  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  sea  and 
land.  That  principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all  those 
who  accepted  bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime 
altogether  unpardonable.  Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  would 
then  sell  for  gold,  the  favourable  conjunctures  which  fortune  put 
into  their  hands.  No  gold  could  impair  our  firm  concord  at  hom^ 
our  hatred  and  defiance  of  tyrants  and  barbarians.  But  now  all 
things  are  exposed  to  sale,  as  in  a  public  market  Corruption  has 
introduced  such  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane  and  destruction 
of  our  country.  Is  a  man  known  to  have  received  foreign  money  ? 
People  envy  him.  Does  he  own  it?  They  laugh.  Is  he  convicted 
in  form?  They  forgive  him:  so  universally  has  this  contagion  dif- 
fused itself  among  us. 

^  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
struck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more  than  human,  they 
may  see,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  those 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  present  elevation ;  and  that  his  afiairs 
are  now  ready  to  decline.  For  I  myself,  Athenians !  should  think 
Philip  really  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means. 
When  forces  join  in  harmony  and  affection,  and  one  common  interest 
unites  confederating  powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity, 
and  endure  distresses  with  perseverance.  But  .when  extravagant 
ambition  and  lawless  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  Iiave  aggrandiz- 
ed a  single  person,  the  first  pretence,  the  slightest  accident,  over- 
throws him,  and  dashes  his  greatness  to  the  ground.  For,  it  is  not 
possible,  Athenians !  it  is  not  possible,  to  found  a  lasting  power  up- 
on injustice,  perjury,  and  treachery.  These  may  perhaps  succeed 
for  once,  and  borrow  for  a  while,  from  hope,  a  gay  and  a  flourishii^ 
appearance.  But  time  betrays  their  weakness,  and  they  fall  of  them- 
selves  to  ruin.  For,  as  in  structures  of  every  kind,  the  lower  parts 
should  have  the  firmest  stability,  so  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
^reat  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  truth.  Btit  this  solid  founda- 
tion is  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

^  Henc<;  among  his  confederates,  tliere  are  many  who  hate,  who 
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distrust,  who  envy  him.    If  you  will  exert  yourselves  as  your  ho- 
nour and  your  interest  require^  you  will  not  only  discover  the  weak- 
ness and  insincerity  of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition 
also  of  his  own  kingdom.     For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the 
iacllnations  of  his  subjects  are  the  same  with  those  of  their  prince. 
He  thirsts  for  glory ;  but  they  have  no  part  in  this  ambition.     Ha- 
rassed by  those  various  excursions  he  is  ever  making,  they  sroan 
under  perpetual  calamity;  torn  from  their  business  and  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  beholding  commerce  excluded  from  their  coasts.    All  those 
glaring  exploits,  which  have  given  him  his  apparent  greatness,  have 
wasted  his  natural  strength,  his  own  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  much 
weaker  than  it  originally  was.     Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness, 
4nd  those  troops  of  buffoons,  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he  ca- 
resses and  constantly  keeps  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  just  discern- 
ment, great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.     At  present,his 
saccesscs  cast  a  shade  over  these  things;  but  let  his  arms  meet  with 
Che  least  disgrace,  his  feebleness  will  appear,  and  histcharacter  be 
exposed.     For,  as  in  our  bodies,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health, 
the  effect  of  some  inward  debility,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him, 
may,  for  a  time,  be  concealed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of 
disease,  all  his  secret  infirmities  show  themselves  in  whatever  part 
of  his  frame  the  disorder  is  lodged :  so,  in  states  and  monarchies, 
while  they  earry  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defects  escape  the  general 
*  eye;  bat,  as  soon  as  wcr  reaches  their  own  territory,  their  infirmities 
eoffie  forth  to  general  observation. 

<  Fortune  has  gr^^^t  inlicencp.  if:  all  human  affairs ;  but  I,  for  my 
part,  should  prefer  the  fortune  oi  Athens,  with  the  least  degree  of  vi- 
gour in  asserting  your  cause,  lo  this  man's  fortune.    For  we  have 
isany  better  reasons  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this 
man.     Bat,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exei  t  his  o%vn  stren^h,  hath  no 
dtle  to  depend  either  on  his  friends,  or  on  th«,  gods.    Is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  he,  who  is  himself  ever  amidst  the  l&bt/urs  and  dangers 
jf  the  field;  who  is  every  where;  whom  no  copoitxmity  escapes; 
a>  whom  no  season  is  unfavourable;  should  be  supeiioi  to  you,  who 
are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,  and  framing  decrees,  and 
Miqulring  after  news.    The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising 
if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  engaged  in 
war,  should  conquer  one  who  acts,  in  every  instance,  with  indefati- 
gable vigilance.     It  is  this,  Athenians !  it  is  this  which  gives  him  all 
his  advantage  against  you.     Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can,  in  a 
moment,  strike  the  blow  where  he  pleases.    But  we,  when  any  acci 
dent  alarms  us,  first  appoint  our  Trierarchs ;  tlien  we  allow  thcta  the 
exchange  by  substitution;  then  the  supplies  are  considered;  next, 
we  resolve  to  man  our  fleet  with  strangers  and  foreigners;  then  find 
it  necessary  to  supply  their  place  ourselves.'    In  the  midst  of  these 
delays,  what  we  are  failing  to  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  master 
of;  for  the  time  of  action  is  spent  by  us  in  preparing;  and  the  issues 
of  war  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures. 
2U  3b 
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*  Consider,  then,  your  present  situation,  and  make  sucli  prorabn 
as  the  urgent  danger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousands,  or 
your  twenty  thousand  foreigners ;  of  those  armies  which  appear  so 
magnificent  on  paper  only ;  great  and  terrible  in  your  decrees,  in 
execution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  let  your  army  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of  the  state  ;  let  if  be  an  Athenian  strengtli 
to  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and  whomsoever  yon  appoint  as  genenJ, 
let  them  be  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  authority.  For  ever 
since  our  armies  have  been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  victories 
have  been  gained  over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while  our 
enennes  have  risen  to  an  extravagant  power.' 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  which  should 
be  raised ;  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  they  should  set  out;  and  then  proposes,  in  form,  hb 
motion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary  supply 
of  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  funds  firom  which  it  sboula  hi 
raised.  Having  finished  all  that  relates  to  the  business  under  de 
liberation,  he  concludes  these  orations  on  public  affairs,  commonly 
with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  following,  which  terminates  the 
first  Philippic ;  *  I,  for  my  part,  have  never«  upon  any  occasion,  chosen 
to  court  your  favour  by  speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convinced 
would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasion,  you  have  heard  my  senti- 
ments freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve.  I  should 
have  been  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  have 
your  true  interest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  have  been  assured, 
that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you  would  share  the  advantage.  But 
uncertain  as  I  imow  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myself 
I  yet  determined  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  that  these 
measures,  if  pursued,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  public.  And,  of 
all  those  opinions  which  shall  be  offered  to  jewt  acceptance,  may  the 
gods  determine  that  to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advance  the  gene- 
ral welfare  !* 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  man* 
ner  of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one,  reeouTBe 
must  be  had  to  the  excellent  original. 
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After  the  preliminary  views  which 
Jiave  been  given  of  the  nature  of  elo- 
quence in  general,  and  of  the  state*  in 
which  it  has  subsisted  in  different  ages 
and  countrnR,  upon  what  are  we  now 
to  enter?  Into  what  three  kinds  did 
the  ancients  divide  all  orations;  and 
what  was  the  scope  of  eaeh?  "What 
were  the  chief  subjects  of  demonstra- 
^ve  eloquence?  In  what  was  the  deli- 
oerdtive  employed ;  and  of  the  judici^ 


what  is  observed?    Of  ths  diviuon. 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  divisbn  invm 
suit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  (bund 
more  usdul?  How  does  ^s  divieioii 
coincide  with  the  ancient  one;   but 
with  what  exception?  What  bekuogB 
to  all  three  ?  But  before  proceeding  tn 
them,  what  does  our  autnor  intend  to. 
show;  and  why?   How  is  thru  illus- 
trated? What  shall  our  author  lay 
aside;  and  with  what  wiD  he  be^^iu? 
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Where  is  the  most  august  theatre  of 
thia  kind  of  eloquence  to  be  found? 
Wbere,  also^  may  it  displinr  itself;  and 
where  may  it  take  place  f  What  is  its 
cA>iect;  and  what  mijst  there  alwajns 
be  7  In  all  attempts  to  persuade  men. 
qpon  tfhat  principle  must  we  proceed  i 
What  is  a  most  erroneous  opinion :  and 
what  remark  follows?  Why  will  the 
show  of  ek)quence  which  they  make. 
please  only  the  trifling  and  superficial  ? 
Of  'whati^  rank  the  hearer  may  be. 
what  is  the  speaker  never  to  presume  t 
Why  n  it  a  dangerous  experiment? 
How  JB  thiB  remark  illustratea  ?  When, 
particularly,  ought  public  speakers  to 
be  careful  not  to  triiie  witli  their  hear- 
ers? What  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view?   How  is  this  illustrated;  and 
beoce^  what  follows?  hi  preference  to 
wfaaty  should  public  speakmg  set  such  a 
pattern  as  this  before  them  ?  In  address- 
ing a  popular  assembly,  what  should  be 
their  firat  study?  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  thjg;  and  what  wiQ  follow? 
What  says  Quintilian?  What  is  the 
next  requisite^  in  orde^  to  be  a  persua- 
sive speaker  in  a  popular  assembly? 
What  should  we  neyer  espouse ;  and 
why?  What  only  carries  conviction? 
hi  a  former  lecture,  what  was  obser- 
ved? Ot*  this,  what  is  here  observed ; 
and  what  follows?  What  do  youn^^ 
people  consider  useful?  But  of  what  is 
our  author  afraid  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances only  should  th^  allow  them- 
selves such  a  liberty  ?  Why  is  it  not, 
even  in  such  meetings,  recommendea 
as  the  most  useful  exercise  ?  By  pur- 
suing this  eouiHS,  what  habit  will  tiiey 
acquire?  Where  k  it  partkularly  dan- 
gerous for  young  practitioners  to  make 
use  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech ;  and 
whyl  What  do  denotes  in  popular 
courts  seldom  allow  the  speaker  ?  To 
what  must  the  aiguments  be  suited ; 
and  what  follows?  Against  what  is 
there  a  general  prejudice;  and  when 
only  have  they  any  propriely  ?  As  the 
detate  advance*^  why  are  they  un- 
suitable? Against  what  does  this  not 
conclude;  and  of  the  neglect  of  it,  what 
is  ol»ervod  ?  What  kind  of  prtmedita- 
tioo  is  most  advantageous  1  With  re- 

Srd  to  the  matter,  and  with  kegard  to 
3  words  and  expression^  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Until  what  period  may  it  be 
proper  for  a  young  i)erson  to  commit  to 
memory  the  whole  of  what  he  has  to 


say  ?  But  after  some  performancai  of 
this  kind  shall  have  given  him  bold- 
ness, what  will  he  find  to  be  a  better 
method?  Of  what  advantage  wiD  theae 
short  notes  be  ?  To  what  does  this  lend 
our  author  in  the  next  place  to  ob* 
serve?  By  this,  what  does  he  not 
mean?  But,  though  the  method  be  not 
laid  down  in  form,  yet  what  follows  ? 
What  will  every  one  who  speaks  find  of 
great  advantage  ?  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  ?  With  respect  to  hearers, 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  its  ef- 
fect? What  is,  therefore,  observed; 
and  why  ?  Of  what  is  our  author  here- 
after to  treat?  What  shall  we  now 
consider ;  and  of  them,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Of  the  effect  of  me  aspect  of  a 
large  assembly,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  have  then  their  proper 
place;  and  what  form  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  popular  eloquence,  in 
its  highest  degree  or  perfection  ? 

Of  the  liberty  which  we  are  now 
giving,  of  the  strong  and  passionate 
manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  first' restraint, 
and  why  ?  For  what  is  there  most  fre- 
quent occasbn;  and  what  follows? 
What  n  the  second  restraint?  What  is 
always  its  effect;  and  why?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  What  is  here  the  great 
rule  ?  In  what  manner  may  one  oe  a 
speaker  both  of  reputation  and  infiu- 
ence  ?  But  to  attain  the  pathetic  and 
sublime  in  oratory,  what  is  required? 
What  is  the  third  restraint?  Wliat  re- 
mark follows  ?  What  must  he  not  do ; 
how  must  he  begin ;  and  why?  Let  a 
speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be 
animated,  and  fired  by~his  subject,  what 
is  always  expected  of  him?  What  has 
a  wonderful  effect  both  to  please  and 
to  persuade  ?  Of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  is  the  fourth  restraint  ?  Why  is 
this  direction  given  ?  Of  this,  what  is 
observed  ?  For  what  is  it  no  reason  ? 
But  for  what  is  it  a  reason  ?  What  is 
done  by  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  justi- 
fy the  unsucceesful  action  of  Cnero- 
niea?  What  js  also  done  by  Cicero*, 
and  of  both  passages,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  remark  follows?  What  is  the 
fiflh  and  last  restraint?  What  cannot 
atone  for  neglect  of  these?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated  ?  What  says  Quin- 
tilian ?  No  one  should  ever  rise  to  speak 
in  public,  without  first  doing  wnat? 
Where,  amoug  the  ancients,  shall  we 
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find  thifi  particularly  insisted  on  ?  Ite- 
rate the  admonition  contained  in  Cicero's 
oration,  ad  Brutum,  What  should  the 
current  style  be  ?  Of  (juaint  and  artifi- 
cial expressions  what  is  here  observed? 
What  should  oe  studied  3  and  what, 
when  properly  introduced,  produces  a 
happy  enect?  Under  what  circum- 
fitances  may  some  inaccuracies  be  over- 
looked ?  Wlien  do  they  escape  ?  With 
regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or 
diffusenesB,  what  is  observed?  What 
manner  has  commonly  been  recom- 
mended ?  What,  however,  is  our  au- 
thor inclined  to  think  ?  Of  what  is  there 
no  doubt?  To  do  what  must  care  be 
taken ;  but  of  this  care,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Of  a  loose  and  verbose  manner, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  had  we  bet- 
ter dc  ?  Of  what  is  our  author  after- 
wards to  treat?  At  present,  what  is  it 
sufficient  to  observe?  What  manner 
should  always  be  shunned  ?  But  what 
may  be  assumed  even  bv  a  modest 
man  ?  What  does  a  feeble  and  hesi- 
tating manner  bespeak^  and  what  is 
tsaid  of  it  ?  What  is  the  end  of  popular 
speaking;  and  on  what  must  it  be 
founded?  If  we  would  bespeakenof 
business,  and  not  mere  declaimens,  what 
must  be  the  basis  ?  On  what  should  we 
be  engaged  in  earnest;  and  what 
should  we  utter?  Of  what  should  the 
premeditation  be?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  With  what  remark  is  this  head 
concluded?  Why  are  the  following  ex- 


tracts from  DemostheneB  inserted?  Uo* 
der  the  great  disadvanta^  of  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  what  wiUuiey  exhA)]!? 
Whence  are  the  following;  and  of 
them,  what  is  observed?  How  are  the 
extracts  selected ;  and  why?  What  is 
the  subject  of  the  oratk>ns?  Wliat  dis- 
position did  the  Athenians  manifest? 
In  this  critical  conjuncture,  who  arose ; 
and  in  what  manner  does  he  begin  hk 
first  Philippic  ?  (The  following  extracts 
should  be  carefully  committM.) 


ANALYSIS. 

The  different  kinds  of  public  speaking. 

1.  The  eloquence  of^  popular  aseein- 

bUes. 

▲.  Its  foundation. 

B.  The  speaker  himself  should  be 
persuaded  of  what  he  recom- 
mends to  others. 

c.  Preparative  directions. 

D.  The  style  of  popular  ekiquence. 

a.  The  warmth  shouA  be  suited 
to  the  subject 

b.  It  should  never  be  counter- 
feited. 

c.  It  should  not  be  carried  too  far, 
cL  The  public  ear  should  be  re-" 

garded. 
e.  The  decorums  o^  time,  place 
&c  should  be  attaided  to. 

2.  Extracts  from  Demosthenesi'  oia 
tions. 


LECTURE  XXTin. 


ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  BAR.— ANALYSIS  OF  CICE- 
RO'S ORATION  FOR  CLUENTIUS. 


I  TREATED  iR  thc  last  lecture  cf  what  Is  peculiar  to  the  eloquence 
of  popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  ivas  said  on  that  head  b  ap- 
plicable to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  pubKc 
speaking,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  my  observations  upon  which 
will  therefore  be  the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  in  the  for- 
mer lecture,  must  not  be  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  importance  thai 
I  begin  with  showing  where  the  distinction  lies* 
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In  the  first  place,  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in  popular 
asaemUies,  are  commonly  different  In  popular  assemblies,  the 
great  object  is  persuasion;  the  orator  aims  at  determining  the  hear 
ers  to  some  choice  or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or  useful.  For  accom- 
plisihing  this  end,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  apply  himself  to  all  the 
principles  of  action  in  our  nature;  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the 
P^at  object.  There,  it  is  not  the  speaker's  business  to  persuade  the 
judges  to  what  is  good  or  useful,  but  to  show  them  what  is  just  and 
true ;  and  of  course,  it  is  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the  understanding  that 
his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  characteristical  difference 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  to  one 
or  to  a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity, 
and  authority  of  character.  There  they  have  not  those  advantages 
which  a  mixed  and  numerous  assembly  affords  for  employing  all  the 
arts  of  speech,  even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them.  Pas- 
sion does  not  rise  so  easily;  the  speaker  is  heard  more  coolly;  he  is 
watched  over  more  severely;  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule, 
by  attempting  that  high  vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in 
speaking  .to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of  oratory 
from  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  h&«  a 
much  wider  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule ; 
he  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a  gre<&l  variety  of  quarters;  and^employ 
every  illustration  which  his  fancy  or  imagination  suggests.*  *But,  at 
the  bar,  the  field  of  speaking  is  limited  to  precise  law  and  statute. 
Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  take  its  scope.  The  advocate  has  al- 
ways lying  before  him  the  line,  the  square,  and  the  compass.  These, 
it  is  his  principal  business  to  be  continually  applying  to  the  8ubject5 
under  debate.- 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  of 

a  much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of 

popular  assemblies ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  beware  of 

considering  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 

as  exact  models  of  the  manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the 

present  state  of  the  bar.     It  is  necessary  to  warn  young  lawyers  of 

this;  becaus^  though  these  were  pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal 

causes,  yet,  m  fact,  the  nature  of  the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece 

and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer  approach  to  popular  eloquence. 

than  what  it  now  does.    This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes  r 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was 
much  less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us  In 
the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were 
few,  simple,  and  general ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was  trusted, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  tlje  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges. 
Eloquence,  much  more  than  jurisprudence,  was  the  imdy  ol  those 
who  were  to  plead  causes.     Cicero  somewhere  Ays^  that  three 
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months  study  was  su£Scient  to  make  any  man  a  complete  civilian } 
nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar, 
who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  For  there  were  among  the  Ro- 
mans a  set  of  men  callec!  pragmatici,  whose  office  it  was  to  give 
the  orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause  he  was  to  plead 
required,  and  which  he  put  into  that  popular  form,  and  dressed  up 
with  those  colours  of  eloquence,  that  were  best  fitted  for  influencing 
the  judges  before  whom  he  spoke. 

We  njay  observe  next,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judges,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  ^ith  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The 
renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  consisted  of  fifty 
j  udges  at  the  least.  *  Some  make  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more. 
When  Socrates  was  condemned,  by  what  court  it  is  uncertain, 
we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280  voted  against  him.  In 
Home,  the  Prselor,  who  was  the  proper  judge  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  named,  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the  Judices 
Selectiy  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  and  had 
the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous  cause 
of  Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-one  Judices  Selecti,  and  so  had  the 
advantage  of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few 
learned  judges  of  the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us^  but  to 
an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens.  Hence  all  those  artd  of  popular 
eloquence,  which  we  find  the  Roman  orator  so  frequently  employ- 
ing, and  probably  with  much  success.  Hence  tears  and  commis* 
eration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  gaining  a 
cause.  Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reckoned  thea- 
trical among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar;  such  as  introduc 
ing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children,  endea 
vouring  to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difierence  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also 
the  difierence  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  which 
I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  man- 
ner of  pleading  would  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great 
advantage  he  may  still  be  studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  In 
the  address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject,  and  the  insinuation  he 
employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  judges;  in  th^  distinct  ar- 
rangement of  his  facts ;  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  narration ;  in  the 
conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  may  and  he  ought  to 
be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us ;  but  one  who 
should  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  his 
diffuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  p9S» 
sion,  would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if 
he  should  appear  there  in  the  Ihga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerning  the 

eloquence  of  the  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the 

— " 

*  Vide  Potter,  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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foundation  of  a  lawyer's  reputation  and  success,  must  always  be 
laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own  profession.  Nothing  is  of 
such  consequence  to  him,  or  deserves  more  his  deep  and  serious 
study.  For  whatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  know« 
ledge  of  the  law  be  reckoned  superficial,  few  will  choose  to  commit 
their  cause  to  him.  Besides  previous  study,  and  a  proper  stock  of 
knowledge  attained,  another  thing,  highly  material  to  the  succ^s 
of  every  pleader,  is,  a  diligent  and  painful  attention  to  every  cause 
with  which  he  is  entrusted,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  it  On  this,  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it  as  a  neces* 
sary  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 
Cicero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  A ntonius,  in  the  second  book 
DeOratore)  that  he  always  conversed  at  full  length  with  every  client 
who  came  to  consult  him ^. that  he  took  care  there  should  be  no 
witness  to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain 
himself  more  freely;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might 
come  at  the  whole  truth,  and* be  fully  prepared  on  every  point  of 
the  business;  and  that,  after  the  client  had  retired,  he  used  to 
balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  under  three  diflferent  characters, 
his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the  advocate  on  the  oppo 
site  side*  He  censures  very  severely  those  of  the  profession  who 
decline  taking  so  much  trouble;  taxing  them  not  only  with  shame 
ful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  trust*  To  the 
same  purpose  Quintilian,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book, 
delivers  a  great  many  excellent  rules  concerning  all  the  methods 
which  a  lawyer  should  employ  for  attaining  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  cause  he  is  to  plead ;  again  and  again  recommend- 
ing patience  and  attention  in  conversation  with  /clients,  and  ob- 
serving very  sensibly,  '  Non  tarn  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam 
ignorare  necessaria.  Frequenter  enim  et  vulnus,  et  remedium,  in 
iia  orator  inveniet  quae  litigatorie  in  neutram  partem,  habere  mo- 
mentum videbantur.'t 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge which  the  study  of  the  law  m  general,  and  of  that  cause 
which  he  is  to  plead  in  particular,  can  furnish  him,  I  must  next  ob- 


*  *  EqoideiD  soleo  dare  openun,  ut  de  sua  quiique  re  me  ipge  doceat;  et  ne- 
qois  aliui  adftit,  quo  liberios  loquatiir;  et  agare  advenarii  causam,  ot  ille  agat 
saam ;  eC  quicquid  de  sua  re  cogitaret,  in  medium  proferat.  Itaque  c(imviHe  de- 
ceatH^  tres  personas  nnni  suitmeo,  tumma  animi  equitate ;  roeam,  adversarii, 
jndaces^ — NonrifaUi  dam  operam  niam  muham  eziftimari  volunt,  ot  toto  foro  vol* 
itar«y  et  accusa  ad  causam  ire  videantur,  canaas  dicnnt  iucognitaa.  ^  In  quo  est  ilia 
qoidem  magna  ofiensio,  vel  neg ligentis  foaceptb  rebuii,  Tel  perfidiae  receptis  ;  sed 
'^ —  aia,  major  opinione,  quod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re  quam  non  noFit,  non  turpissim^ 


t  *  To  listen  to  something  that  is  saperfluooa  can  do  no  hurt ;  whereas  to  be 
^loraat  of  something  that  is  material,  may  be  highly  prejudicial.  The  adTocate 
«rill  firequendy  discover  the  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
Che  proper  defence,  from  drcnmstances  which,  to  the  party  himself,  iq>peared  to  be  al 
little  or  no  moment.' 
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!»erve,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  highest  moment  for 
giving  support  to  a  caase.  It  were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that 
because  the  ancient  popular  and  vehement  manner  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded,  there  is  therefore  no  room  for  eloquence 
at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  become  superfluous.  Though 
the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed,  yet  still  there  is  a  right  and 
proper  manner,  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  much  as  ever. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  of  public  speaking  where  eloquence  is 
more  necessary.  For,  oh  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  which 
men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  interest 
the  hearers.  But  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the  subjects  ge- 
nerally agitated  at  the  bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain 
kind  of  eloquence,  in  order  to  command  attention ;  in  order  to  give 
proper  weight  to  the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent 
any  thing  which  the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unregarded. 
The  effect  of  good  speaking  is  always  very  great  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers,  by  a  cold, 
dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the 
same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as  there  is  between 
our  conception  of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim 
light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  all 
the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and  abilities 
than  that  of  the  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  to 
suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejudices,  or  secret  intrigues. 
He  is  sure  of  coming  forward  according  to  his  merit;  for  he  stands 
forth  every  day  to  view ;  he  enters  the  list  boldly  with  his  competi- 
tors ;  every  appearance  which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public^ 
whose  decision  seldom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impartial. 
Interest  and  friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peculiar 
advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  beginning  ;  but  they  can  do  no 
more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  resting  on  these  as- 
sistances will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark,  judges  decide,  parties 
.vatch ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  resort, 
.vho  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his  knowledge,  eloquence, 
;%nd  industry. 

It  must  belaid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  eloquence  suited 
to  the  bar,  whetlier  in  speaking  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the 
calm  and  temperate  kind,  and  connected  with  close  reasoning. 
Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  in  order 
to  enliven  a  dry  subject,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  sparing  hand ;  for  a 
florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker 
be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by  the  judge.  They  detract  from  his 
weight,  and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of  his  failing  in  soundness 
and  strength  of  argument  It  is  purity  and  neatness  of  expression 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied ;  a  style  perspicuous  and  proper,  which 
shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the  pedantry  of  law  terms, 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall  appear  of  avoiding 
these,  when  they  are  suitable  and  neceyary. 
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Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  this  pro- 
fession are  accusM ;  and  into  which  the  habit  oispeakingand  writing 
so  hastily,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  they  are  often  obliged  to 
do,  almost  unavoidably  betrays  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
much  recommended  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the 
bar, that  they  should  early  study  to  guard  against  this,  while  as  yet 
they  have  full  leisure  for  preparation.  Let  them  form  themselves, 
especially  in  the  papers  which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong 
and  a  ccHrect  style ;  which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better 
in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and 
endless  perix>ds.  If  this  habit  be  once  acquired,  it  will  become  na- 
tural to  them  afterwards,  when  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall 
force  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Whereas,  if 
the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  be- ' 
come  familiar^  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions 
when  they  wish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves 
with  energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  This 
should  be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things ;  first,  in  stating  the  question ; 
in  showing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate ;  what  we  admit ; 
what  we  deny;  and  where  the  line  of  division  begins  between  us, 
and  the  adverse  party.  Next,  it  should  be  shown  in  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of  ora 
tion,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  but  in  those  em- 
oroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to  the  bar,  it  is  almost  all  in 
all.  Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken,  in  previously 
studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there  be  indistinctness  and  dis- 
order there,  we  can  have  no  success  in  convincing:  we  leave  the 
whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  alimentation,  I 
shall  hereafter  make  several  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  obserre, 
that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar,  should  always  be  as  concise  as 
the  nature  of  them  will  admit    Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course  of  thd  pleading; 
but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of  relating  them,  and 
needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays'too  great  a  load  upon  the  memo- 
ry.    Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circumstances  in  his  re- 
cital, he  adds  strength  to  the  material  facts;  he  both  gives  a  clearer 
view  of  what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impression  of  it  more  last- 
ing.    In  argumentation,  again,  I  would  incline  to  give  scope  to  a 
more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.     For 
in   pK>pular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain 
question,  arguments,  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their 
conciseness.-    But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  frequently  requires 
the  arguments  to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in 
ox^er  to  be  fully  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed  by  his 
adversary,  he  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  do  them  injustice,  by  dis- 
iniising,  or  placing  them  in  a  false  light    The  deceit  is  soon  discov- 
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ercd;  it  will  not  fail  of  being  ex''"~»sefi:  aod  tends  x>  impress  the 
judge  and  the  hearers  witn  distrusi  '•  *De  soeaker.as  one  who  either 
wants  discernment  to  perceive,  or  wants  fairness  to  admit,  the 
strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side.  Whereas,  when  they 
see  that  he  states,  with  accuracy  and  candour,  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  against  him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  a 
strong  prejudice  is  created  in  his  favour.  They  are  naturally  led  to 
think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  both  Sides  of  the  argument;  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  own  cause;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it  by 
any  artifice  or  concealment  The  judge  is  thereby  inclined  to  receive 
much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given  him  by  a 
speaker,  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  discourse,  in^  which  the  orator  has  greater  opportunity  of 
showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets  himself  to  represent 
the  reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  ordei*  to  refute  them. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  lively 
reply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  someUiing  t^at  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side.  But,  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be  daz- 
zling to  a  young  pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his 
strength  upon  this  talent  It  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience 
laugh,  but  to  convince  the  judge ;  and  seldom,  or  never,  did  any  one 
rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degpree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of  use. 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural ; 
yet,  in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  which 
arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  ojf  the  most  powerful 
means  of  persuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client;  he 
has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  interests;  he  stands  in 
his  place.  It  is  improper,  therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
cause,  if  he  appears  indifferent  and  unmoved ;  and  few  clients  will 
be  fond  of  trusting  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnestness 
and  sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every 
cause  that  is  committed  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really 
to  excite  his  zeal  or  not  There  is  a  dignity  of  character,  whidi 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  this  profession  to  sup- 
port For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  instrument 
of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion  of  probity  and  ho-< 
nour  in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.*  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  th^  impression  made 
by  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  things  that  he  says. 
However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  always  lending  its 
weight  to  one  side  or  other;  either  detracting  from,  or  adding  to, 
the  authority  and  influence  of  his  speech*  This  opinion  of  ho* 
nour  and  probity  must  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by 
some  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  man- 


*  *  Plurimum  ad  omnia  momenti  est  in  hoc  posituDi,  gi  vir  bonus  creditur.     Sic 
contiogiti  ut  non  studium  cuhrocati,  Tideatur  affere)  ged  pene  tettia  fidem.* 
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ner  of  eoodocting  them.  And  thoagh,  perhaps*  the  nature  of  the 
profession  may  render  it  extremely  di&cultto  carry  this  delicacy  to  its 
utmost  lengthy  yet  there  are  attentions  to  this  point,  which,  as  every 
good  man  for  virtue's  sake,  so  every  prudent  man  for  reputation's 
sake,  will  find  to  be  necessary.  He  will  always  decline  embarking 
in  causes  that  are  odious  and  .manifestly  unjust;  and,  when  he  sup- 
ports a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  such  argu- 
ments as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tenable;  reserving 
his  zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and  iniquity  are 
flagrant  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite  in  pub- 
lic speakers,  I  shall  aftei'wards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  con- 
cemingthe  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cice- 
ro's {headings,  or  judicial  orations.  I  have  chosen  that,jt7ro  Clu- 
entio.  The  celebrated  one,  j^ro  MUone^  is  more  laboured  and  showy ; 
but  it  is  too  declamatory.  That,  pro  CluentiOf  comes  nearer  the 
strain  of  a  modem  pleading;  and  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  very  long  and  complicated  too  in  the  subject!,  yet  it  is  one 
cf  the  most  chaste,  correct,  and  forcib]e,of  all  Cicero's  judicial  ora- 
tions, and  well  deserves  attention  for  its  conduct 

Avitus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes^ 
had  accused  his  stepfather  Oppianicus,of  an  attempt  to  poison  him. 
He  prevailed  in  the  prosecution ;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and 
ham'shed.  But  as  rumours  arose  of  the  judges  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  money  in  this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  much  popu- 
lar clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  £ight 
years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died.  An  accusation  was  brought 
against  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him,  together  with  a  charge 
also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former  trial  to  condemp. 
In  this  action  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accusers  were  Sassia,  the 
mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widow  of  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus, 
the  son.  Qi  Naso,  the  Praetor,  was  judge,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable  number  oiJudicea  SelecH. 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from 
oo  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  be- 
gins with  taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  accuser  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts.*  These  two  parts  were,  the  charge  of  having 
poisoned  Oppianicus;  on  which  the  accuser,  conscious  of  having  no 
proof,  did  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  cause ;  but  rested  it  chiefly  on 
the  other  charge  of  formerly  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  capi* 
tal  in  certain  cases,  by  the  Roman  law.  Cicero  proposes  to  follow 
him  in  this  method,  and  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication 
<if  his  client  from  the  latter  chaige.     He  makes  several  proper  ob- 

*  i  Animadrertitejadioes,  omoeoi  accuMtorit  orauoDem  in  duas  dmsam  esse  partes; 
qoaram  altera  mUii  niti  et  magnopere  confidere  videbatury  inTidi&  jam  inveterati  judi* 
cu  Jumaml,  altera  tantam  modo  consuetudinis  causi,  timidd  et  diffidenter  attingere  ra* 
tioDCBi  Teneficii  crimiDum  ;  qoft  de  re  lege  est  hsc  questio  oonstituta.  Itaque  mihj 
left  banc  eandem  distributioiieni  fanridw  et  criiiiuium  sic  b  defensioDe  senrare,  vt 
jnteniganti  nihil  me  nee  sabterfngere  Tolnisse  reticendo,  nee  obscurare  dicenda  * 
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seryacions  on  the  danger  of  judges  suffering  themselves  to  be  sway 
ed  by  a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  raised  by  faction,  and  directed 
against  the  innocent.  He  acknowledges,  that  Cluentius  had  suffer 
ed  much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what  had  passed  at 
the  former  trial ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  and 
assures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that  mat- 
ter so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisfaction.  A 
great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introduction. 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  chained,  were  heinous. 
A  mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions,  as 
having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  having 
afterwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client  The  first  step,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudices;  by  show- 
ing what  sort  of  persons'Cluentius's  mother,  and  her  husband  Oppi- 
anicus,  were;  and  thereby  turning  the  edge  of  public  indignation 
against  them.  The  nature  of  the  cause  renilered  this  plan  altoge- 
ther proper,  and  in  similar  situations  it  is  fit  to  be  imitated.  He  exe- 
cutes his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  force;  and  in  doing  it,  lays 
open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated  guilt,  as  gives  « 
shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age;  and  such  as  would 
seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  in 
the  former  trial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  aban- 
doned character.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  fa- 
ther of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  young  man 
of  illustrious  birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own 
daughter.  She  prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and 
then  she  married  him  herself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterwards,  by 
the  means  of  Oppianicus,  involved  in  Sylla's  proscription,  and  put 
to  death;  and  Sassia  being  left,  for  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and 
in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Oppianicus  himself  made  his  addresses 
to  her.  She,  not  startled  at  the  imprudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at 
<he  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  her 
former  husband's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says,  to  Oppiani- 
cus having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed,  the 
objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  despatched ;  and  then,  divorc- 
ing his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Sassia.  These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
with  the  highest  colours  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  which  here  has  a  ve- 
ry proper  field.     Cluentius,  as  a  nian  of  honour,  could  no  longei 


*  '  Lectam  ilium  ^enialem  quern  biennio  ante  filia  sute  nubenti  straTerat,  in 
cAdem  domo  sibi  ornari  et  stemi,  expubft  atque  exturbatft  filift,  jubet.  Nobh  ge 
nero  locrat,  nullis  autpieibuSy  funestis  ominibuB  omnium.  O  mulieris  tcelus  incre- 
dSbiie,  &  pneter  banc  unami  in  omni  Tita  inauditum !  O  audaciam  lingnlarem ! 
non  timulsse,  il  minus  vim  deorum,  hominvmque  famami  at  illam  ipsam  noctcfli, 
facesque  illas  nuptialen?  non  limen  cubiculi?  non  cublle  filtiB?  non  parietet  da* 
nlqtte  ipsos  tuperiorum  testes  nuptiarum  ?  perfregit  ac  proitravit  Ofmnta  cupiditata 
h  furore  ?  vicit  pudorem  libido ;  timorem  audaciilL;  rationem  amentii.*  The  wanmii 
of  Cicero*!  eloqnencei  which  this  passage  beautifully  exempUAM,  Is  here  ftifif  jutiiied 
bjr  the  subject 
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live  on  any  tolerable  terms  with  a  woman,  a  mother  only  in  the 
name,  who  had  loaded  herself  and  all  her  family  with  so  much  dis- 
honour; and  hence  the  feud  which  had  ever  since  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  and  had  involved  her  unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trou- 
ble and  persecution.  As  for  Oppianicus,  Cicero  gives  a  short  histo- 
ry of  his  life,  and  a  full  detail  of  his  crimes ;  and  by  what  he  relates, 
Oppianicus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel,  in- 
satiable in  avarice  and  ambition ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  the 
crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscrip- 
tions produced ;  ^Such  a  man,'  says  our  orator,  'as,  in  place  of  be- 
ing surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder 
that  he  had  escaped  so  long.' 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration,  which 
is  clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  famous  trial,  in 
which  his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both 
Cluentius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of  Larinum.  In  a  public 
contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken 
opposite  sides,  which  embittered  the  misunderstanding  already  suh 
sisting  between  them.  Sassia,  now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed 
him  on  to  the  destruction  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as 
one  who  was  conscious  of  her  crimes;  and,as  Cluentius  was  known 
to  have  made  no  will,  they  expected,  upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to 
his  fortune.  The  plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to  despatch  him  by 
poison }  which,  considering  their  former  conduct,  is  no  incredible 
part  of  the  story.  Cluentius  was  at  that  time  indisposed :  the  ser- 
vant of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to  give  him  poison,  and  one 
FabHcius,''an  i1lt)lnate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  was  employed  in  the 
negotiation.  The  servant. having  made  the  discovery,  Cluentius 
first  prosecuted  Scamande:r,'a  freedman  of  Fabricius,  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  poison  was  found ;  aUtkiallterwards  Fabricius,  for  this  at- 
tempt upon  his  life..  He  prevailed  inrboth  actions:  and  both  these 
persons  were  condemned  by  the  voicesj^'ahnost  unanimous,  of  the 
iudges.  ••  ♦ 

Of  both  these  Prgudicia,  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous 
trials,  he  gives  a  very  particular  account :  Und  rests  upon  them  a  great 
part  of  his  argument,  as  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge 
or  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judges.    But  in  both 
these  trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly;  in  both,  Scamander 
and  Fabricius,  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers 
of  his  cruel  designs.     As  ai  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluen- 
tius immediately  afterwards  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppi> 
anicushimself,thecontriverand  author  of  the  whole.     It  was  in  thif 
prosecution,  that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges , 
ftll  Rome  was  filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised 
that  no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practices 
were  not  checked.     By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  defends  his 
client  against  this  heavy  charge  ef  the  Crimen  covrupH  JutUdi. 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  susp^t  it ; 
seeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  ditect  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  and  Frabri- 
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ciiiSy  in  the  two  former  trials ;  trials  that  were  fair  and  uncorruptedy  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  was  laid 
clearly  open  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt  His  instruments 
and  ministers  being  once  condeiftned,  and  by  the  very  same  judges 
too,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  about  an  inno- 
cent person  being  circumyented  by  bribery,  when  it  was  evident,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  judgment, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  unless  the  judges  were  altogether 
inconsistent  with  themselvjss,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corruption  of 
the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  that  corrup- 
tion should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicus  than  from  Cluentius. 
For  setting  aside  the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  men, 
the  one  fair, the  other  flagitious;  what  motive  had  Cluentius  to  try 
so  odious  and  dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to 
this  last  remedy,  who  saw  and  knew  himself,  and  his  caus3,  to  be  in 
the  utmost  danger,  than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itselC 
and  of  the  issue  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sen- 
tences given  by  the  same  judges,  he  had  full  reason  to  be  confident  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  bribe,  who  had  every 
thing  to  fear;  whose  life,  and  liberty,  and  fortune,  were  at  stake; 
than  he  who  had  already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  his  charge, 
and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecution  than 
as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppianicus 
did  attempt  to  bribe  the  judges;  that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  so 
much  complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against 
him.  He  calls  on  Titus  Attius,.the  orator  on  the  opposite  side;  he 
challenges  him  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenus,  one 
of  the  tiniiy-iwo  Judices  Seleciif  did  receive  money  from  Oppiani- 
cus; he  names  the  jum  that  was  given ;.  he  names  the  persons  that 
were  present,  when,  after  the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to 
refund  the  bribe.  This  is  a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  de* 
cisive.  But,  unluckily,  a  very  cross  circumstance  occurs  here.  For 
this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  this 
strange  incident,  Uicero  accounts  in  the  following  manner:  Stale- 
nus, says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man,  and  accustomed  before 
to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Oppianicus  to  bring 
him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  certain  sum,  which  he 
undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of  the  other 
judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money :  when  he 
found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of,  deposit- 
ed in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  unwilling; 
to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues ;  and  bethought  himself  of 
some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  was,  to  promote  the 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus;  as,  from  a 
condemned  person,  he  did  pot  apprehend  much  danger  of  being 
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called  to  account,  or  Wing  obliged  to  make  restitution.  In  stead, 
therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  gain  any  of  his  coUea^es,  he  irritat- 
ed such  as  he  had  influence  with  against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promis- 
ing them  money  in  his  name,  and  afterwfiinls  telling  them  that  Op- 
pianicus  had  cheated  him.*  When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced, 
he  had  taken  measures  for  being  absent  himself :  but  being  brought 
by  Oppianicus's  lawyers  from  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give 
his  voice,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the  way  in  condemning  the 
man  whose  money  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling  the  bargain 
which  he  had  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluen 
tius  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared ;  and,  what  Cicero  chiefly  in- 
tended, the  odium  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party.  But  a  difficult 
part  of  the  orator's  business  still  remained.  There  were  several 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  praetor,  the  censors,  and  the  senate, 
against  tlie  judges  in  this  cause ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed 
to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption :  for  it  is 
plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppianicus  had  given  money 
to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  out-bribed  him.  To  all  these  decisions, 
however,  Cicero  replies  with  much  distinctness  and  subtil ty  of  ar- 
gument ;  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  all  his 
reasonings  on  these  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were,  at  that 
time,  yery  indistinctly  known ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  were 
hastily  given ;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his 
client ;  and  that  such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about 
by  the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppi- 
anicus ;  and  who,  enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  em- 
ployed all  his  tribunitial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges 
who  condemned  his  client 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  of  law. 
The  Crimen  Corrupti  Judiciiy  or  the  bribing  of  jud^^s,  was  capital. 
In  the  famous  Lex  Cornelia  de  SicariiSj  was  contamed  this  clause 
(which  we  find  still  extant.  Pandect  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  10,  §  1.)  '  Qui 
jiidicem  corruperit,  vel  corrumperidum  curaverit,  hie  le^e  teneatur.' 
This  clause,  however,  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  ma- 
gistrates and  senators ;  and  as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  equestrian 
order,  he  was  not,  even  supposing  him  guilty,  within  the  law.  0^ 
this  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly ;  and  as  he  shows  here  the  most 
jnast^ly  address,  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  his  pleading  on  this 
part  of  the  cause :  ^  You,'  says  he  to  the  advocate  for  the  prosecu- 
tor, *you,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given  it  out,  t^at  I 

*  '  Cum  esse!  egenSy  Bamptuosua,  andax,  caUidus,  perfidiofljiUi  et  cum  domi  sue, 
nusenimis  in  iocis,  et  inanissimb,  tantmn  nummoram  pMitam  Tiderit,  ad  omnem  maU^ 
dam  et  fraadem  versare  mentem  guam  coepit.  Demne  judicibas  ?  mihi  ifitar,  >iptt 
prater  perieulum  et  infamiam  quid  qunretur  ?  Siquis  eum  forte  casus  ex  periculo 
CM  iyuerlt,  nonne  redendam  est  ?  pnectpitantcm  \fpXnx  impellamus,  inquit,  et  perditnm 
prvMtcmamus.  Capit  hoc  consilium  nt  pecuniam  qaibusdani\judicibus  lerissimls  poUJf 
eestor,  deinde  earn  postea  supprimat )  ot  quoniam  graves  homines  suft  sponte  levend 
jodicatiiros  putabat,  hot  qui  leviores  erant,  destitutione  iratoi  Oppianico  redderet' 
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was  to  defend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing  of  in- 
nocence, but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf 
Have  I  done  so  ?  I  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  sought  to  cover 
him  behind  a  legal  defence  only  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  I  not 
plead'*  i  \u3  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Corne- 
lian law,  to  be  capitally  convicted ;  and  shbwn,  that  neither  proof 
nor  probable  presumption  lies  against  his  innocence?  In  doing  so, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluen- 
tins  himself.  For  when  he  first  consulted  me  in  this  cause,  and 
when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  clear  no  action  could  be  brought 
against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law,  he  instantly  besought  and  ob- 
tested me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence  on  that  ground ;  saying, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
life;  and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not  only  to 
be  absolved  from  any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens. 

^  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  upon  his  plan.  But  my 
client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  shall  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard  which  my  charac- 
ter and  station  require  merto  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  I  should 
allow  any  person  to  be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him. 
You,^  Attius,  indeed,  have  told  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach, 
that  a  Roman  knight  should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to 
which  a  senator,  for  corrupting  judges,  is  liable.  But  I  must  tell 
you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater  reproach,  in  a  state  that  is  re- 
gulated by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law.  What  safety  have  any  of 
us  in  our  persons,  what  security  for  our  rights,  if  the  law  shall  be 
set  asicle  ?  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Naso,  sit  in  that  chair,  and 
preside  in  this  judgment?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you  accuse, 
or  do  I  defend  ?  Whence  all  the  solemnity  and  pomp  of  judges,  and 
clerks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  house  is  full?  X)oes  not  all  proceed 
from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state ; 
which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  its  members  together;  and,  like 
the  soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  the  public  func- 
tions ?*  On  what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law, 
or  move  that,  in  a  criminal  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step 
beyond  what  it  permits  them  to  go  ?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
has  found,  that,  as  senators  and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities, 
and  greater  advantages  than  other  members  of  the  state,  the  law 
should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity  and 
uncorruptedness  of  their  morals  be  guarded  by  more  severe  sanctions. 

*  Alt  Attius,  'odignum  esse  facinus,  ei  senator  Judicio  quenquam  circa mveneritf 
eum  legibui  tcneri :  st  Eques  KomaDos  hoc  idem  fecerit,  euro  non  teneri.  Vt  tibi 
coDcedam  hoc  iodignum  esse,  tii  mihi  cnncedas  necesse  est  multo  esse  iDdign'its,  in  e& 
civitate  qum  leg^bus  coVitineatur,  discedi  a  legibus.  Hoc  Dam  vinculum  est  Kajat  dig« 
nitatis  qii&,  fruimur  in  republic^.  Hoc  fundamentum  Ubertatis ;  hie  foos  equkalis ; 
mtiii  ct  animus,  ct  consilium,  et  sententia  civitatis  po^ita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  cmrpora 
nostra  sine  mente,  sic  civitas  sine  If  ge,  hVM  partibus,  ut  nervis  ac  s&aguine  &  memdbria, 
4ti  non  potest.  Legum  ministri,  inagistratus ',  leguro  interpretes,  judices ;  le^m  dc» 
nique  idcirco  omnes  sumus  servi^  nt  Uberi  esse  possimus ;  Qiuid  est,  Q.  Naso,  cur  to  in 
hoc  loco  aedeas?.  kc 
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Bat  if  it  be  your  pDeasore  that  thift  institution  should  be  alteiMy  if 
you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  law,  concerning  bribery,  extended 
to  all  nnks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  riolating  the  law,  but  in  propos- 
ing to  baye  this  alteration  made  by  a.  new  law.  My  client,  Cken- 
tiu8,  will  be  the  foremost  in  tftiis  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
laiw'  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be 
pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it  But,  Ibou^  he  would  not 
aTrail  himself  of  the  law,  you  aire  biMind  in  justice  not  to  stretch  it 
beyoud  its  proper  limits/ 

Such  is.  the  reasoning  of  Ciceio  on  this  head ;  eloquent  surely^ 
and  strong.  As  bis  manner  is  diiuse,.  I  haive  greatly  aiiridged  i: 
from  the  original,  but  hare  endevroured  tx)  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  tjie  other  accuaap 
tion  that  was  brought  against  Ciuentius,  of  hairing  poisoned  Oppi'** 
anieoSb  On  tfais^  it.  appears,  bis  accusers  themselves  laid  small 
^ress;  having  placed  tfaeir  chief  hope  ia  overwhelming  Cb^ntiub 
with  thc^  odium  of  faadbefy  m  the  fbrmer  trial;  and  tl^refore,  oo 
this  pert  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  long.  He  shows  the 
improbability  of  the  whole  tale  which  they  related  ccmocrning  this 
pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it  appear  to  hit  altogether  destitute 
of  any  shadow'of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  but  the  peroration  or  conclusion  of 
the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  tiiis  oration, 
Cicero  is  uncommonly  chaste ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  waLin& 
and  earnestness,  keeps^dear  of  turgid  declamation.  The  peroration 
turns  on  two  points;  the  indignation  which  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and  the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  per- 
secuted through  his  whole  life  by  such  a  mother.  He  recapitulates 
the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her  lewdness,  her  violation  of  every  decorum ; 
ber  incestuous  marriages,  herviolenoe  and  cruelty.  He  places,  in 
the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fiiry  which  she  had  shown 
in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son;  describes  her  joui^ 
oey  from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attendants,  and  a  great 
store  of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method  for  circum- 
venting and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial ;  while,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude 
wjierever  she  lodged ;  she-  was  shunned  and  avoided  by  all ;  her 
eompany  and' her  very  looks  were  reckoned  contagious;,  the  house 
was  deemed  polluted  which' was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a 
woman.*    To  this  he  oppose?!  the  character  of  Ciuentius,  fair,  un- 

*  '  Ow  appropiaquarc  bujiu  judioittni  ei  ouDtiauim  e«t,  conibstlm  hue  adolavit , 
ae  ttot  accDf atoribut  dUi^eotia,.  ant  peainJa  testUwa  deeaiet ;  aut  ne  forte  mater  hoc 
■ilM  optatntioiain  •pactaculum  hujus  sordiam  atque  luctus,  et  tanti  squalorh  aroitteret. 
Jam  vera  quod  iter  Romam  hujut  mulieris  fuuge  exictlmatii  ?  Quod  ego  propter  rici- 
tAmZem  Aquinatinro  ct  VenafranoruiD  ex  moItU  comperi :  quos  concart u>  in  his  oppi- 
db  ?  Ckuantof  ct  viroruin  et  mulieruni  gemitnt  ease  factot  f  Molierem  qwrndam  Laiino^ 
aliiae  fllaiii  mqae  a  mari  aupero  Romam  proficisci  com  magna  comitatu  et  peooni&y 
q«o  faciUaf  circomTeoire  jvdicio  capitig,  atque  opprimere  filium  ponct.  Pfemo  erat 
■am,  pone  dioam,  qnhi  ezpiaadum  ilium  locum  esse  arbttraretur  quacunque  iUa 
fedisat ;  nemo,  qam  terram  ipsam  riolari,  qoe  mater  est  omnium,  ▼estigiis  con- 
ratm  matris  putaret.  Itaquc  nollo  iit  oppido  consistendi  et  potestas  Aiit|  nemo  ez 
tot  hospHibtts  iarcntw  ait  qoi  non  coDtagiooero  aipectOs  ftigerat' 
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spotted^  and  respectable.  He  prodaces  the  testimonies  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Larinam  in  his  favour,  given  in  the  most  ample  and  ho- 
nourable manner  by  a  public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  con- 
course of  the  most  noted  inhabitants,  who  were  now  present  to 
second  every  thing  that  Cicero  could  say  in  favour  of  Cluentiua. 

^Wherefore,  judges,'  he  concludes,  'ii  you  abommate  crimes,  stop 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman ;  prevent  thb  most  unnatural 
mother  from  rejoicing  m  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love  virtue  and 
worth,  relieve  this  unfortunate  man,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has 
been  exposed  to  most  unjust  reproach  through  the  calumnies  raised 
agamst  him  by  Sassia,  Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better 
far  had  it  been  for  him,  to  have  ended  his  days  at  once  by  the  poison 
which  Oppianicus  had  prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those 
snares,  if  he  must  still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  so  unjust  But  in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  and 
your  equity,  that  now,  on  a  full  and  fiur  hearing  of  thb  cause,  you 
will  restore  him  to  his  honour ;  you  will  restore  him  to  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens,  of  whose  zeal  and  high  estimation  of  him  you 
have  seen  such  strong  proo& ;  and  will  show,  by  your  decision,  that 
though  faction  and  calumny  may  rdgn  for  a  wlule  in  popular  meet- 
ings and  harangues,  in  trial  and  judgment,  regard  is  pidd  to  the 
truth  only.' 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  What  I 
principally  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  disposition  and  method ;  his 
arrangement  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  his  main 
arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  sifbject,  and  of 
che  art  with  which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  bad  to 
the  original.  Few  of  Cicero's  orations  contain  a  greater  varie^'^  oi 
facts  and  argumentations,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  analyze  it  fully. 
But  for  this  reason  I  chose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  of  managing 
at  the  bar,  a  complex  and  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and 
force. 


aui^sTioirs. 

What  was  treated  of  in  tiie  last  lee- 1  There,  what  have  they  not,  for  eroi>k)y- 
tiire  7  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  f  ing  the  arts  of  speech  ?  How  is  thk  3- 


head  ie  applicable  to  what ;  and  what 
is  the  conseouence?  But,  as  all  that  was 
said  in  the  nmner  lecture^  must  not  be 
applied  to  it  what  is  of^ importance? 
In  the  first  place,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
popular  aseemblleB,  what  is  the  great 
object,  and  at  what  does  the  orator  aim? 
For  accomplishing  this  esod^  what  is  in- 
cumbent 0^  him  i  At  the  bar,  what  is 
the  great  object,  and  there,  what  is  the 
speucer's  business;  and  to  what,  oonse- 
onently,  is  his  eloquence  addressed? 
Of  this  difierence,  what  is  dbsened  ? 
In  the  second  place,  to  whom  do  speak- 
ers at  the  bar  address  themselves  ? 


lustrated?  In  the  last  place,  what  do 
the  nature  and  management  of  the  aob- 
iecti  which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  ? 
How  is  this  difference  illastrated?  For 
these  reasons,  what  is  clear;  and  for 
similar  reasons,  of  what  must  we  be- 
ware? Why  is  it  necessary  to  warn 
young  lawyers  of  this?  What  is  the 
first  cause  to  which  this  was  owin^? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What, 
consequently,  more  than  jurisprudence, 
was  the  study  of  those  who  were  to 
plead  causes  ?  What  does  Cicoro  sonie^ 
where  s^ ;  and  even  what  opinion  fnt* 
vailed?  There  were  among  the  Ronuun 
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what  set  of  men;  and  what  was  their  Imtich  recommended  to  those  who  are 


office?  What  may  we  next  observe? 
How  is  this  remark  fnlly  iliostrated? 
Hence,  what  consequences  followed; 
and  hence,  what  practices,  which  would 
oe  reckoned  theatrical  amonff  us^  were 
oommonat  the  Roman  bar?  Why,  then, 
iwDuld  too  strict  an  imitatxm  of  Cicero's 
manner  of  nleading,  now  be  extremely 
injudjcksos?  As  he  may,  however,  still 
be  studied  to  great  advantage,  in  what 
ou^ht  he  to  be  nnitated?  By  what 
inutatioDs  <^  him  would  a  pleader  ren- 
der himself  perfectly  ridiculons?  Be- 
fore descending  to  more  pa  Ocular  di- 
rectkms  concerning  the  eloquence  of  the 
tnur,  of  what  does  our  anthor  take  no- 
tice? Of  this,  what  is  observed;  and 
why?  Besides  prevknis  study,  and  a 
proper  stoek  of  knowledge -attained, 
what  is  hiffhly  material  to  the  success 
of  every  pfeader  ?  How  did  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  regard  this?  What  does 
Ctcoro  tell  us  on  this  subject?  Whom 
dbes  he  yery  severely  censure;  and 
with,  what  does  he  tax  them  ?  To  the 
same  purpose,  what  is  done  by  Quinti- 
liaa;  and  what  does  he  again  and 
again  recommend?   Repeat  the  pas- 
sage.   Suppose  an  advocate  to  be  thus 
prepared,    wUit  is  next   observed  ? 
lil^EU  inference  would  be  altogether 
wroDg?  Thoughthemannerof  speak- 
ing TO  changed,   yet  what  fbllowB? 
From  what  considemtion  does  it  ap- 
pear that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  scene 
of  poblic  speaking,  where  eloquence  is 
more  necessary  tluin  at  the  bar?  What 
does  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the 
sobjects  generall;^  agitated  at  the  bar. 
require?   How  is    this    illustrated  ? 
Wnat  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
eloquence,  at  the  bar?  To  what  is  he 
'eos  exposed  than  some  others?  Why 
is  he  sure  of  coming  forwEird  according 
to  hia  merit  ?  What  may  be  done  for  a 
young  pleader,  by  his  friends?  Why 
will  a  repntalMn  resting  on  these  oaaist- 
ancea,  soon  fall?  What  must  be  laid 
down  for  a  first  principle  ?  Why  may 
a  little  play  to  the  imaginatk>n  be  some- 
tiro  es  allowed ;  but  how  must  this  liber- 
ty be  taken?  How  m  the  speaker  who 
uses  a  florid  style  and  sparkling  manner 
heard?  What  is  their  effect?  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  studied  ?  Of  what  aref  the 
gentlemen  of  this  profession  o(\en  ac- 
cused ;  and  how  are  they  betrayed  in- 
to it  ?  What  therefore,  cannot  be  too 


beginning  to  practice  at  the  bar?  To 
what  ht£it  should  they  form  them- 
selves? If  this  habit  be  once  acquired, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Where- 
as, what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
su&ring  a  loose  and  negli^nt  style  to 
become  familiar?  What  n  a  capital 
property  in  speaking  at  the  bar ;  and 
m  what  two  things,  chiefly,  should  it 
be  shown  ?  What  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence in  every^  sort  of  oration;  ano 
where  is  thk  indispensable?  In  what, 
therefore,  cannot  too  much  pains  be 
taken ;  and  why  ?  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  narration  and  argument 
what  only,  at  present,  is  observed? 
"Why  ji  this  remark  made  ?  Whereas, 
by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circum- 
stances in  his  recital,  what  efiect  does 
he  produce  ?  Why  should  a  more  dif- 
fuse manner  in  argumentatkm  be  used 
at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  .occar 
Bions? 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the 
arguments  employed  by  his  adversary, 
why  should  he  not  do  them  injustice  ? 
Whereas,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
stating  them  with  accuracy  and  can- 
dour ?  In  this  case,  what  are  they  natu- 
rally led  to  think?  To  what  is  the 
judge  thereby  inclined ;  and  what  re- 
manr  follows  i  When  may  wit  be  of 
service  at  the  bar?  Though  the  repu- 
tatk)n  of  wit  be  dazzling  to  a  youn^ 
pleader,  yet  why  should  ne  not  rest  his 
strongth  upon  this  talent  ?  In  pleading 
a  cause,  what  is  alwajrs  of  use  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  As  an  advo- 
cate personates  his  client,  and  stands  in 
his  place,  what  is  very  improper,  and 
has  a  bad  effect;  ana  what  fbllowB? 
At  the  same  time,  of  what  roust  he 
beware;  why;  ana  what  must  never 
be  fbr^^otten?  What  is  scarcely  possible? 
How  IS  this  illustrated  ?  How  must  this 
opinion  of  honour  and  probity,  there- 
fore, be  preserved?  Though,  perhaps, 
the  nature  of  the  profession  may  ren 
der'it  difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  to 
its  utmost  length,  yet  what  follows? 
Embarking  in  what  causes  will  he  al- 
ways dechne ;  and  when  he  supports  a 
doubtful  one,  what  course  will  ne  pur- 
sue? In  what  manner  does  our  autbjr 
propose  further  to  illustrate  this  oA- 
ject?  What  oratbn  has  our  author 
chosen :  and  why?  What  is  the  subject 

of  the  oratkm?  Of  the  introdnctwn 
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wLat  is  observed  1  How  does  it  bqiin ; 
and  what  were  these  two  parts  ?  What 
does  Cicero  pi-opoee?  On  whojt  docfi  he 
make  several  proper  observations ;  af)d 
v^hat  does  he  acknowledge  ?  Begging 
a  patient  and  attentive  heanng,  or 
what  does  he  assure  the  judges?  What 
reigns  throughout  this  introduction? 
What  circumstances  naturally  raised 
titrongprcjudicesagainstCicero's  client? 
What  was,  therefore,  the  QiBt  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  orator ;  and  in  wliat  man- 
ner? What  rendered  this  pbii  proper? 
In  executing  his  plan,  what  does  he 
(k>?  What  evidence  h^ve  we  of  the 
abandoned  character  of  Saj^a,  the 
motlier  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  MeU- 
nus?  When  Op{)ianicu^  himself  made 
his  addresBecf  to  her,  on  what  ground 
did  she  object  to  him  ?  Upon  the  remo- 
val of  tliis'  objection,  wl^at  followfid  ? 
How  are  tliese  flagrant  deeds  painted 
by  Cicero?  A^  Clueikius  could  no 
longer  live  on  terms  with  Sassia,  wha4 
followed?  What  does  Cicero  say  of 
()ppianicu6?  Repeat,  fully,  the  history 
or  the  trial.  Of  both  these  Prefvdicia^ 
what  is  observed;  and  what  was  a  na- 
tural consequence?  What  was  peou- 
liar  to  this  prosecution  ?  By  what  arjg^ 
ments  does  Cicero  defend  his  client 
against  this  heavy  chai]ze  of  the 
Crimen  corrupti  Judicii?  What  is 
the  effect  of  these  plausible  &ct8  and 
reasonings?  What  difficult  part  of  the 
orator's  husiness  still  remained?  To  all 
these  decisions,  how  does  Cicero  rep^; 
and  what  does  he  show  ?  At  lengthy 
Cicero  comes  to  reason  of  what ;  and 
of  what  does  he  take  advantage  ? 
Why  does  our  author  introduce  the 


folk)wiiig  pasBB^?  Rq[)eatit  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  oration,  of  what  does 
Cicero  treat?  Of  this,  what  is  observed? 
What  does  Cicero  here  show  ?  Of  the 
peroration  what  ia  observed;  and  on 
what  two  pointfi  does  it  turn?  With  re- 
^od  to  Sassia,  what  does  Cicero  do? 
To  the  chajnBLCtcr  of  Sassia.  what  does 
he  oppose ;  and  what  does  ne  produce'' 
With  what  reniarks  does  he  conclude? 
In  this  skeleton,  what  was  principally 
aimed  at  ?  In  order  to  have  a  fiill  view 
of  it,  to  what  must  recourse  be  had  j 
and  why? 
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1.  Eloquence  of  the  bar. 

A*  Tlie  difierence  between  it  and 
popular  eloquence. 
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LECTURE  XXIXt 

ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

Bi&forie;  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  a  regu- 
lar oration,  I  purposed  making  some  observations  on  the  peculiar 
strain,  the  distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  great  kinds 
of  public  speaking.  1  have  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  po- 
pular assemblies,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  which 
remains  for  this.  lecture  is,  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eloquence 
which  is  suited  to  the  pulpit  * 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
wluch  belong  to  this  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit  has  plain- 
ly several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.    The  dignity  and  impor- 
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tanoe  of  its  subjects  mast  be  aeknowledged  superior  to' any  other. 
They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  every  on^^  and  can  be  brought 
home  to  every  man's  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  highest  embellishment  in  describing,  and  the  greatest  ve 
hemence  and  warmth  in  enforcing  them.  The  preacher  has  also 
great  advantages  in  treating  his  subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or 
afew  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  inter- 
ruption. He  is  obliged  to  no  replies,  or  extemporaneous  efforts. 
He  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure ;  and  comes  to  the  public  with  all 
the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate  premeditation  can  give  him. 
But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  The  preacher, 
it  is  true,  has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  adversary ;  but  then, 
debate  and  contention  enliven  genius  and  procure  attention.  The 
pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His 
subjects  of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important ;  but 
they  are  (Objects  trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed 
so  many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens ;  the  public  ear  is  so  much  ac- 
customed to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power 
of  genius  to  fix  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more 
dimcult,  than  to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  no- 
velty. No  sort  of  composition  whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as 
where  the  merit  of  it  lies  wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving 
any  information  that  is  new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they 
did  not  believe;  but  in  dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and 
of  which  they  were  before  convinced,  in  such  colours  as  may 
most  forcibly  affect  their  imagination  and  heart*  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, too,  that  the  subject  of  the  preacher  generally  confines 
him  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices;  whereas,  that  of 
other  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons;  which  is  a 
subject  that  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster 
hold  of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make 
you  detest  the  crime ;  the  pleader's,  to  make  you  detest  the  crimi- 
naL     He  describes  a  living  person ;  and  with  mof p  facility  rouses 

*  What  I  have  laid  on  thia  subject,  coincides  very  much  with  the  observatioos 
tOMtie  by  tiie  famoos  M.  Bniy^i  in  his  Mcturt  dt  SUAt,  when  he  is  comparing  the 
riofacfice  of  the  pulpit  to  tliat  of  the  bar.  <L*eloqwtace  de  la  cbaire,  en  ce  qtri  V 
entre  d*hnroain,  &  da  talent  de  Torateur,  est  cach^e,  connue  de  peu  de  peisonnes,  fc 
d^me  dUBdle  ^ecufibn.  11  faut  marcher  par  des  chemins  battus,  dire  cequi  a  6t6 
dit,  k  ce  qui  l*<m  pftroit  qtie  yons  allex  dire:  les  matidres  sont  grandes,  mkis  iis^es  & 
tEivialct ;  les  pkindpes  turs,  mafti  dont  l6s  auditeurs  penetrent  les  conclusions  d*uhe 
amic  we :  11  y  entrfeltes  tujefs  qui  soM  Vablitfies,  ihais  qni  peut  traiter  le  sublime' — 
"Lm  PirMeateor  n'^st  pohit  soiftenu  eottme  Tavocat  par  dcs  fhits  toujours  nouveaux 
pmt  de  dUi^in  tfneiiftiKeufc,  par  dM  aventiires  fnoufes ;  ll  ne  s'exerce  point  sur  les 
Himllnni  dottfeiMes ;  fl  iie  (liit  point  rtdoir  let  Violentes  con^ectbres,  &  lef  presomptions ; 
fotet  diosM.  neanteomfe,  qui  Meveht  le  gfenie ,  lui  donnent  de  la  force.  £  de  T^tendue, 
9p&  «oiitrtugliuiit  bieti  moini  r6loqnfit^,'quVItes  ne  le  fikent,  &  le  dlrigent.  II  doit 
i  ooMtivhiB,  tM«r  Mm  diicours  d*une  sbntce  conimnhe,  Sl  oti  tout  le  monde  poise ;  h 
i  g'tonte  de  ces  li^nx  communs  il  n*est  ptns  populafaie ;  fl  est  abstrait  ou  d6daniateur.* 
_  Wtoferencis  wbkih  he  draws  firbm  thete  reflfctlons  is  very  just :  'il  est  pins  ajs6  da 
m#Uwr  qy*  de  iptidder ;  mais  plos  diddle  de  blen  prdcher  que  de  1>len  plalder.'  IiM 
~  '     ii  on  Bfonrs  de  ce  Si^e,  p.  <I01. 
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your  indigaation.  From  these  causes,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though 
we  have  a  great  number  of  moderately  good  preachers,  we  have, 
however,  so  few  that  are  singularly  eminent.  We  are  still  £ar  fronr» 
perfection  in  the  art  of  preaching;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things, 
in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.*  The  object,  however,  is  no- 
ble, and  worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of  l}eing  pursued  with  zeal. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  art  of  eloquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only 
to  human  studies  and  inventions :  but  the  truths  of  religion,  with 
the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixtui'e  of  art  they  are  set 
forth^are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful.  This  objection  would 
have  weight,  if  eloquence  were  as  the  persons  who  make  such 
an  objection  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and  deceit- 
ful art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility,  only  calculated  to 
please,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  But  against  this  idea  of  .eloquence 
I  have  all  along  guarded.  True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing 
truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction  and  persuasion. 
This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the  gospel  not  only 
may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart  It  is  most  intimately  connected 
■  with  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were  it  needful,  as  assuredly 
it  is  not,  to  reason  any  farther  on  this  head,  we  might  refer  to  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the 
passions  of  men. 

An  essential  requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is,  to  have  a  just, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end  of  preach- 
ing. For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute'  well,  who  has  not  a 
just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art  The  end  of  all  preach- 
ing is,  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon,  tliere- 
fore,  should  be  a  persuasive  oration^  Not  but  that  the  preacher  is 
to  instruct  and  tb  teach,  to  reason  and  argue.  All  perf  lasion,  as  I 
showed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded  on  conviction.  The  understand- 
ing must  always  be  applied  to  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  heart :  and  he  who  would  work  on  men's 
passions,  or  influence  their  practice,  without  first  giving  them  just 
principles,  and  enlightening  their  minds,  is  no  better  than  a  mere 
declaimer.  He  may  raise  transient  emotions,  or  kindle  a  passing 
ardour,  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting  efiect  At  the  same  time, 

*  WhiU  I  lay  here,  aod  in  other  passa^ei,  of  our  beiogf  far  from  perlectioii  in  tho 
art  of  preachings,  and  of  Uiere  being  few  who  are  tingiilarly  eminent  in  it,  U  to  be  al* 
ways  understood  as  referring  to  an  ideal  view  of  the  perfection  &f  this  art,  which  none 
perhaps,  since  the  days  of  uie  AposUes,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  reach.  Bat  in  tlwt  de- 
gree of  tile  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  which  promotes,  in  a  considerable  meaauve,  the 
great  end  of  edification,  and  gives  a  just  titae  to  high  reputation  and  esteem,  theieare 
many  who  bold  a  very  honourable  rank.  I  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  a  candid 
pidge  (Dr.  Campbell,  on  Rhetojic,  b.  i.  ch.  10.)  who  observes,  that  consideriog  how  rare 
the  talent  of  eloquence  is  among  men,  and  consideriog  all  the  disadvantag»«  under 
which  preachers  labour,  particularly  fron*  the  frequency  of  this  exercise,  joined  witb 
the  other  duties  of  their  office,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are  obliged,  there  u  mofe  lensen 
lo  wonder  that  we  bear  so  many  inttructivey  and  even  eloqaent  sermons,  then  thnt  wm 
hear  so  few. 
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it  nitist  be  rememberedf  that  all  the  preachePa  instructioDs  are  to 
be  of  the  practical  kind,  and  that  persuasion  mu8t  ever  be  his  ulti* 
mate  object  It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  as* 
cends  the  pulpit;  it  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or 
to  inform  men  of  something  which  they  never  heard  before;  but  it 
is  to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  give  them,  at  once,  clear  views 
and  persuasive  impressions  of  religious  truth.  The  eloquence  of 
the  piilpit,then,  must  be  popular  eloquence.  One  of  the  first  quali- 
ties of  preaching  is  to  be  popular;  not  in  the  sense  of  accommoda- 
tion tu  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  (which  tends  only 
to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,)  but,  in  the  true  sense  of  thd 
word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  people;  to  stritoe  and 
to  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  ab- 
straet  and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  may  have 
sometimes  been  admired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and 
deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rational, 
indeed,  a  preacher  ought  always  to  be;  he  must  give  his  audience 
dear  ideas  on  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not 
with  sound:  but  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  if 
he  be  not  a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive  oration, 
one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher  himself, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a  preceding  lec- 
ture I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject  can  any  man  be  tru- 
ly eloquei^t,  who  does  not  utter  the  ^  verse  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'' 
who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his  own  conviction  and  his  own 
feelings.  If  this  holds,  as  in  my  opinion  it  does,  in  other  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preach- 
ing. There,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firm- 
ly believe  both  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles 
whieh  he  inculcates  on  others;  and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them 
speculatively,  but  have  a  lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them.  This 
will  always  give  an  earnestness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to 
his  exhortations,  superior  in  its^efiects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  elo- 
quence; and,  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to 
conceal  the  mere  declaimer.  A  spirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the 
most  eflfectual  guard  againt  those  errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to 
commit  It  would  make  their  discourses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ; 
it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and  ostentatious  harangues,  which 
have  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  make  a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse 
an  audience;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  pitcl^  of 
habitual  piety  and  goodness,  which  the  perfection  of  pulpit  eloqut  nee 
would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  those  other  talents  which  are  requisite  for  excelling 
in  the  pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very 
hisHji  eminence  in  this  sphere. 

The  chief  charaicteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as 
distio^isbed  from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  to  me 
to  be  these  two,  gravity  and  warmth.  The  serious  n  tture  of  the  sab* 
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jecU  belonging  to  the  pulpit^  requires  gravity ;  their  importance 
to  mankind y  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either  easy  or 
eoramoQ  to  unite  these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  when  it 
is  prodominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The 
wai m,  when  it  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light. 
The  uiiion  of  the  two  must  be  studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  the  ut- 
most consequence,  both  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses,  and 
in  their  manner  of  delivery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united,  form  that 
ohanicter  of  preaching  which  the  French  ca^l  Onetian;  the  affect- 
ing, penetrating,  interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibi- 
lity of  heart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  tniUis  which 
he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may  make  full  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquenee, 
the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  for  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theoloeical  more  than  to  the 
rhetorical  chair ;  only  in  geiieral,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  to 
the  preacher  to  be  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  audience.  No  man  can  be  called  eloquent, 
who  speaks  to  an  assembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none 
or  few  of  them  comprehend.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  the 
igporant  give  to  what  is  above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and 
oommon  probity  must  teach  every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and 
true  eloquence  always  go  together;  and  no  man  can  long  be  reput- 
ed a  good  preacher,  who  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  an  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  di5erent  parts  of  a 
sermon,  the  introduction,  division,  argumentative,  and  pathetic 
parts,  I  reserve,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in 
general;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect  a  sermon 
as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall  now  give,  and  I  hope 
they  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  ser- 
mon.    Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  composition; 
but  in  other  discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  sub- 
ject are  not  left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve it    Tn  a  sermon,  it  must  be  always  the  preacher's  own  £iolt 
if  he  tran^ress  it     V^at  I  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole  strain  ofthe  sermon  should 
refer.    It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of  different  subjects  strong  togeth^, 
but  one  subject  must  predominate  diroughout    This  rule  is  found- 
ed on  what  we  call  esperience,  liiat  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only 
to  one  Capital  objeot  at  a  tme.    By  dividtiig,  you  always  weake* 
the  impression.     Now  this  vnity,  without  which  no  sermon  can  ei- 
ther have  much  beauty,  or  much  force,  does  not  reqniie  that  there 
should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  iu  the  discourse,  or  thafc 
one  single  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  ttatn,  turned  up  to 
the  hearenif  in  d*  ierent  Kghts.    It  is  not  to  he  understood  in  ae  nar- 
row a  sense :  i*  admits  of  sdme  variety ;  it  admits  of  under  parte 
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and  appendagesypitmded  always  that  so  much  union  and  connexion 
k€  preser^edy  at  to  make  the  whole  cononr  in  some  one  impression 
upon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  several  different  argu- 
ments to  enforce  the  lore  of  Crod ;  I  may  also  inquire,  perhaps, 
ioto  the  causes  of  the  decity  of  this  virtue;  still  one  great  object  is 
presented  to  the  mind :  but  if,  because  my  text  says,  *  He  that  loveth 
God  must  love  his  brother  also,'  I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one 
dUscoarse,  arguments  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  love  of  our 
ueighboor,  I  should  offend  unpardonably  against  unity,  and  leave  a 
viery  loose  and  confused  impression  on  the  hearers'  minds. 

In  the  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking,  and 
oommooly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular  the  sob 
i«ot  of  them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from  what  I  was 
just  now  illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being 
conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  unity,  yet  that  unity  can 
never  be  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one.  The  impression  made 
most  always  be  more  nndeterminate;  and  the  instruction  conveyed 
will  commonly,  too,  be  less  direct  and  convincing.  General  sub- 
jects, indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  of  the  pleasures  of  religion, 
are  often  chosen  by  young  preachers,  as  the  most  ^owy,  and  the 
easiest  to  be  handled ;  and,  doubtless,  general  views  of  religion  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  on  several  occasions  they  have  great  proprt' 
ety.  But  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  favourable  for  producing 
the  high  effects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoidably  with 
the  beaten  track  of  common-place  thought  Attention  is  much 
more  commanded  by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject, 
some  single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole 
fbree  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  reconraiend  some  one  grac6 
or  virtoe,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  simject 
not  deficient  in  unity  or  jirecision ;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
that  virtne  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  iT 
as  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or  affects  certain  situations  iii 
life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more  intenisting.  The  execution  is, 
I  admit,  more  difficulty  but  the  merit  and  the  efiect  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a 
sulfect;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.    Select  the  most  useful,  the 
most  striking,  and  persuasive  topics,  which  the  te^t  suggests,  and 
rest  the  discourse  upon  these.    If  the  doctrines  whi<^  Ininteters  of 
the  Grospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be 
requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  particular,  lest 
there  should  be  any  hazard  of  their  not  affording  complete  informa- 
tion.   But  it  is  much  less  for  the  sake  of  information  than  of  per* 
soasioD,  that  discourses  are  delivered  from  the  pulpit;  and  nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  persuasion,  than  ati  unnecessary  and  tedious  ful* 
ness.    There  are  always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  sup- 
pose to  be  known,  and  sonie  things  which  he  may  only  slightiv 
tonach.  If  he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject  suggests,  it  will 
unavoidably  happen  that  he  will  encumber  it,  and  weaken  its  force. 

In  studying  a  sermon,  he  ought  to  place  himself  in  thp  situation 
2Z 
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of  a  serious  hearer.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  addressed  to  him- 
self: let  him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  most;  what 
arguments  would  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him;  what  parts  of  it 
would  dwell  most  upon  his  mind,  het  these  be  employed  as  his 
principal  materials;  and  in  these,  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will 
exert  itself  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  spinning  and  wire-draw- 
ing mode,  which  is  not  uncommon  among  preachers,  enervates  tlie 
noblest  truths.  It  may  indeed  be  a  consequence  of  observing  tlte 
rule  which  I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preached 
upon  one  text  than  is  sometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  that  arises 
from  introducing  a  whole  system  of  religious  truth  under  every  text. 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to  choose  that 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to  dwell 
no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
that  view,  which  can  commonly  bo  done,  with  sufficient  profound* 
ness  and  distinctness  in  one  or  a  [e\f  discourses:  for  it  is  a  very  false 
notion  to  imagine,  that  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or 
go  the  deepest  into  a  subject,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest  On  the 
contrary,  that  tedious  circuit,  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all 
their  illustrations,  is  very  frequently  owing,  either  to  their  want  of 
discernment  for  perceiving  what  is  most  important  in  the  subject,  or 
to  their  want  of  ability  for  placing  it  in  the  most  proper  point  of  view. 

In  the  fourth  place,  study,  above  all  things,  to  render  your  in* 
stnictions  interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  and 
mark  of  true  genius  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  for  nothing  is 
so  fatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermon 
can  never  be  a  good  one.  In  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting 
manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a  discourse;  for 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
for  affecting  his  audience,  but  much  will  also  dei)end  on  the  com- 
position of  the  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant  description, 
are  but  the  secondary  insfcuments  of  preaching  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  great  secret  lies  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  so  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him 
avoid  all  intricate  reasonings;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general 
speculative  propositions,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in  an  ab- 
stract metaphysical  manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse 
ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  au- 
dience; not  in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speak- 
mg  to  a  multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  application^ 
or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doctrinal 
and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  different 
ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accommodate  diree- 
tions  and  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  hearers.  When- 
ever you  bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own  character, 
or  to  suit  his  own  circumstances,  you  are  sure  of  interesting  him 
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No  study  18  more  necessary  for  this  purpose,  than  the  study  of  hu- 
mao  life,  and  the  human  heart  To  be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and 
to  discover  a  man  to  himself,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  his 
own  character  4>eforey  produces  a  wonderful  effect.  As  long  as  the 
preacher  hovers  in  a  doud  of  general,  observations,  and  descends 
not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and  features  of  manners,  the  audi- 
ence are  apt  to  Uiink  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  description. 
It  is  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  moral  characters  that  gives  the 
chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse.  Hence,  examples 
founded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  which  kind 
the  scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chosen,  com- 
mand high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing  these 
should  be  omitted.  *  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that  disadvan- 
tage to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subject,  of  being  con- 
fined to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons,  and  place 
the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  the  most  convincing 
light  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the  most  useful  ser- 
mons of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  in  composition,  are 
such  as  are  wholly  characteristical,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of 
some  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sa- 
cred writings ;  by  perusing  which,  one  can  trace,  and  lay  open,  some 
of  the  most  secret  windings  of  man's  heart  Other  topics  of  preach- 
ing have  been  much  beaten ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  it- 
^)f,  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons, 
and  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly 
useful.  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  Vharacter  of  Balaamj  will 
give  an  idea  of  that  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifUi  and  last  place,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  taking  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  have  the 
vogue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  will  have  spent 
themselves  by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is  the  taste  of  poetical 
preaching,  sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the  fashion  on  its 
side ;  at  one  time  it  must  be  all  pathetic,  at  another  all  argumentative, 
according  as  some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.  Bach 
of  these  modes,  in  the  extreme,  is  very  faulty ;  and  he  who  con- 
forms himself  to  any  of  them,  will  both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt 
it  It  is  the- universal  taste  of  mankind  which  is  subject  to  no  such 
changing  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  possess  any  authority  \ 
and  this  will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of  preaching, 
out  what  is  founded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  usefulness, 
adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious,  persuasive  ora- 
tion, delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men. 
Let  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in 
his  eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  suc- 
cess at  last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste  or 
transient  humour  of  his  hearers.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm, 
and  will  establish  themselves ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and 
fluctuating.  Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example 
or  become  a  servile  imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  adnair 
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ed.  From  various  examples  he  may  piek  op  much  for  his  Improve* 
ment:  some  he  may  prefer  to  the  rest;  but  the  servility  of  imita- 
tion  extiDguishes  all  genius^  or  radier  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want 
of  genius.  > 

With  respect  to  style^  that  which  the  ptilpit  requires^  must  cer- 
tainly, in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  spo- 
ken there,  arc  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  hearers, 
plainness  and  simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  swoln, 
or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided;  especially  all  words 
that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philosophical  Voong  preach- 
ers are  apt  to  be  caught  with  (he  glare  of  these ;  and  in  young  com- 
posers the  error  may  be  excusable :  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it 
is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from  their  not  having  yet  Acquired  a  cor- 
rect taste.  Dignity  of  expression,  indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a 
high  degree;  nothing  that  is  meian  or  grovellittg,  no  low  or  vulgar 
jArases, ought,  on  any  account,  to  be  admitted.  But  this  dignity  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity.  The  words  employed  may 
be  all  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use;  and  yet 
the  style  may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
lively  and  animated ;  for  a  lively  and  animated  style  is  extremely 
suited  to  the  pulpit  The  earnestness  Which  a  preacher  ought  to  feel, 
afid  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  subject^justify,  and  often 
Inquire,  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only  may  employ 
metaphors  and  comparisons,  but,on  proper  occasions,  may  apostro- 
phise the  saint  or  the  sinner;  may  personify  inanimate  objects^ 
oreek  out  into  bold  exclaiiiatibns,  and,  'm  general,  has  the  command 
of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  nieech.  But  on  this  subject,  of 
the  proper  use  and  manageinent  of  figures,  I  have  insisted  so  fully 
in  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasion  now  to  give  particular 
directions;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to  mind  that  most  capital  rule, 
never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  pathetic  style^  except  in  cases 
where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the  speaker  is  impelled 
to  the  use  of  thein  by  native  unaffected  warmth. 

The  language  of  sacred  scripture,  {iroperly  employed,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  way  of 
quotation,  or  allusion.  Birect  quotations,  brought  from  scripture, 
in  order  to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority 
to  his  doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  venera*' 
ble.  Allusions  to  remarkable  passages,  or  e3q)ressiot)s  of  scripture, 
when  introduced  with  propriety,  have  generslly  a  pleasing  effect. 
They  afford  the  preaeher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expression,  wiiieh 
no  other  composition  enjoys^  and  1)y  means  of  which  he  can  vary 
and  enliven  his  style.  Bfut  he  mast  take  care  that  all  such  all'isions 
be  natural  and  easy;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the 
nature  of  conceits.* 

*  Bifltmp  Sherlock,  when  shbwing  that  the  view*  of  reisoa  have  Veen  entau^fed, 
and  the  principles  of  natural  reli|^on  Uiustratedy  1^  the  discoveries  of  Christianitj 
atiadis  nnbeiiciters  for  the  abase  they  wake  of  theie  adyantaees,  in  the  fol1owin|f 
:  'What  amnni  d6  wt  nmk»  for  tfaoae  Uettlagt  w  liav%  tiet^ved  >  H^ 
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In  a  sermon,  Ho  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  affected 
smartness  and  quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much 
from  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  give  to  a  preacher  the  air  of 
ioppishnessi  which  he  ought,  above  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  rather 
a  strong,  expressiye  style,  than  asparkling  one,  that  is  to  be  studied. 
But  we  must  be  aware  of  imagining,  that  we  render  style  strong  or 
eaLpressive,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a 
great  error.  Epithets  have  often  great  beauty  and  force.  But  if 
we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence,  and  string  many  of  them 
together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthening,  we  clog  and  en- 
feeble style;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image,  we  render  it  confu»» 
ed  and  indistinct  He  that  tells  me,  <of  this  perishing,  mutable, 
and  transitory  world ;'  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
me  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one 
of  them  with  propriety.  I  conclude  this  head  with  an  advice,  never 
to  have  what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression;  for  it  shows  af- 
fectation, and  becomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  dis- 
course. The  repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  carries  the  appearance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sermons 
fully,  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study  only  the 
matter  and  thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
delivery  ?  I  am  of  opinion, that  no  universal  rule  can  here  be  given. 
The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preachers,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  genius.  The  expressions  which  come 
wann  and  glowing  from  the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronun- 
ciation, will  often  have  a  superior  grace  and  energy  to  those  which 
are  studied  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet.  But  then,  this  fluency 
and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  al  times,  be  depended  upon, 
even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius ;  and  by  many,  can  at  no  time 
be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  audience. 
It  id  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching, 
i^th  writing  as  accui^itely  as  possiUe.  This  is  absolutdy  necessa- 
ry in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
correct  speaking,  nay,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. 1  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that,  it  is  pro- 
per not  only  to  begin  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  ha- 
bits of  industry  last,  in  the  practice  both  of  writing,  and  commit* 
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disrespectfull/  do  we  treat  Ui*  Go»pe)  o^  dprifti  t»  wUoh  we  owe  tlmt  deer  li|^f 
both  of  reason  and  nature,  which  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  endearoor  to  net  up  reaioa 
~  nature  in  oppoihion  to  it?  ought  the  vriihered hand  which  Christ  hat  restored  and 
whole,  to  be  lifted  up  afaiof t  him  V  Vol.  i.  Disc,  i.  This  aUusion  to  a  noted 
ie  of  our  Lord's,  appears  to  me  happjr  and  elegant.  Dr.  Seed  is  remarlublf 
fisesd  of  allusions  to  scripture  style ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  suc|i  as  are  too  fanciinl 
mmd  strained.  As  when  he  says,  ^Serm.  it.)  ''  No  one  great  virtae  wiD  come  single: 
Itie  ▼irtnes  that  be  herfiUotet  wiU  oear  Aer  cmnpanjf  wiikjoy  andgladneu  :'*  aDuding  to 
a  peissage  In  the  XLVtb  Psalm,  which  relates  to  the  irirginS|thecompanioDa  of  the  klng*f 
daagbter.  And  (Serm.  xiii.)  hanng  said,  that,  the,  umrersities  hare  Justly  been  calM 
the  «yes  of  the  nation,  he  adds,  and  if  the  eyuot  the  nation  be  wU,  She  mhde  bo^  •/ 
ti  m&uti  be/uU  efdarkneai. 
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ting  to  memory.     Relaxation  in  this  particular  is  so  common,  ana 
so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  in  the  pulpit^  that  there  is 
little  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against  the  extreme  of  over 
doing  in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart  All 
that  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pul 
pit  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.  No  dis- 
course, which  is  designed  to  be  persuasive,  can  have  the  same  force 
when  read,  as  when  spoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and 
their  prejudice  against  this  practice  is  not  without  foundation  in  na- 
ture. What  is  gained  hereby  in  point  of  correctness,  is  not  equal. 
I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in  point  of  persuasion  and  force.  They, 
whose  memories  are  not  able  to  retain  the  whole  of  a  discourse, 
might  aid  themselves  considerably  by  short  notes  lying  before 
them,  which  would  allow  them  to  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very 
different  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit;  and  seem  indeed  to 
have  split  it  betwixt  them.     A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part,  a 
warm,  animated  exhortation ;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool,  in- 
structive reasoning.     The  French  preachers  address  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions ;  the  English,  almost 
solely  to  the  understanding.     It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of 
composition,  of  the  French  earnestness  and  warmth,  with  the  Eng 
lish  accuracy  and  reason,  that  would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the 
model  of  a  perfect  sermon.     A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  our 
ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often,  as  an  enthusiastic  harangue.     The  cen- 
sure which,  in  fact,  the  French  critics  pass  on  the  English  preach- 
ers is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.* 
The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermons  are  these :  from  a  mode 
that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  text  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  the  connexion  of  the  text  with  the  subject  is  often  unnatural 
and  forced  ;t  their  applications  of  scripture  are  fanciful,  rather  than 
instructive;  their  method  is  stiff  and  cramped,  by  their  practice  of 
dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two  main  points; 
and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  consists  rather 
of  a  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a 
rich  variety  of  sentiments.     Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sermons  are  fonned  ppon  the  idea  of 
a  persuasive  popular  oration ;  and  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  they 
may  be  read  with  benefit 

*  *  Let  Sermons  sont  suirnnt  notre  methode,  de  yrais  discoan  oratoire* ;  k.  doo 
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'•fit  .  «    ,  , 

Rhetorique  Fran^oise,  par  M.  Crevier,  torn.  I.  p.  194. 

t  One  of  Masillon's  hett  termons,  that  on  the  coldness  and  languor  wiUi  which 
Christians  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  is  preached  from  Lulce  Iv,  18.  And  ne  arotc 
wU  of  the  tynagogut,  and  tnttred  into  Simon's  houte  ;  and  Simon's  mfi*s  molhts 
taken  iU  with  a  great  fever. 
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Among  the  French  Protestant  diVines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distin- 
fpished;  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  deyout,  though  too  ostenta- 
tious in  his  manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most 
eminent  are  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  the  French  critics,  to  which  of  these  the  preference  is  due, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  partizans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribute 
more  solidity  and  close  reasoning;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing 
and  engaging  manner.  Bourdaloue  is,  indeed,  a  great  reasoner, 
and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnest- 
ness; but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of  quotations 
from  the  fathersi  and  he  wants  imagination.    Massillon  has  morp 

Bace,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  eenius. 
e  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
heart;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which'  modern  times 
have  produced.* 


*  In  order  to  gire  an  idea  of  that  k'rad  of  doqtieiice  which  H  eibiflo/ed  by  the 
French  preachers,  I  shall  insert  a  passage  from  MasstUoD,  which  in  the  EnQrclopedie, 
(artide,  Eloquence^  is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  author  of  that  article,  as  a 
chef  d*cBi>Tre,  equal  to  any  thing  of  which  either  ancient  or  modem  times  can  boast. 
The  subject  of  the  sermon  is,  the  small  number  of  those  who  shaU  be  fared.  The 
strain  of  the  whole  discourse  is  extremely  serious  and  animated;  but  when  the  orator 
came  to  the  passage  which  follows,  Voltaire  informs  us,  that  the  whole  assembly  were 
mored;  that  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  motion,  they  started  up  from  their  seats,  and  that 
such  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose  as  disconcerted  the  speaker,  though 
tbey  increased  the  effect  of  his  discourse. 

<  Je  ro'arr^  k  vous,  mes  fr^es,  qui  ^es  ici  assembly  Je  ne  parle  plus  du  reste 
dcs  hommes :  ie  rousTegarde  comme  si  tous  ^ties  teuls  sor  la  terre:  Toici  la  pens6e 
qui  m'occupe  k  qui  m*6pouTante.  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  votre  demiere  heure,  ct  la 
6a  de  ruuivers ',  que  les  cieux  ront  s*ouvrir  sur  vos  t^tes.  Jesus  Christ  paroitre  dans 
sa  gloire  au  mOieu  de  ce  temple,  et  que  vous  n'y  ^es  assemblies  que  pour  Tattendre, 
comme  des  crimlnels  tremblans,  k  qui  Ton  rn.  prononcer,  on  un  sentence  de  grace,  ou 
an  aorr^t  du  mort  etemelle.  Car  tous  ares  bean  tous  flatter ;  rous  mourn  tels  que 
Toos  £tes  aujourd*hui.  Tous  ces  d^sirs  de  changement  qui  tous  amusent,  tous  amu- 
seront  joaqn'au  lit  de  la  mort :  c'est  Texp^ence  de  tous  les  sidles.  Tout  ce  que  vous 
tronverex  alors  en  tous  do  nonTean,  sera  peut-^tre  nn  compte  pins  grand  que  celoi  que 
vous  auriez  aujourd'hui  k  rendre;  et  sur  ce  que  tous  serieSf  si  Ton  Tenoit  vous  juger 
dans  ce  moment,  tous  pouTez  presque  decider  ce  que  tous  arrivera  au  sortir  de  la  vie. 
'  Or,  je  tous  le  demande,  etje  tous  le  demande  frapp6  de  terreur,  ne  separaot  pas 
en  ce  point  mon  sort  du  Totre,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  m6me  disposition  ok  je  sonhaito 
qne  tous  entries  *,  je  tous  demande,  douc,  si  Jesus  Christ  paroi^oit  dans  ce  temple,  au 
mifieu  de  cette  a&sembl^ ;  la  plus  auguste  de  TuniTers,  pour  nous  juger,  pour  faire  lo 
terrible  diMcmement  des  boucs  et  des  brebis,  croyes  tous  qne  le  plus  grand  nombre 
de  tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  ici,  fue  plac6  k  la  droite?  Croyez  tous  que  les  choses  du 
moins  fossent  egales  ?  croyes  tous  qu'il  s*y  trouvkt  senlement  dix  justes,  qne  le  Seign- 
eur  ne  peut  trouver  antrefou  en  cipq  Tilles  tomes  entikres  f  Je  tous  le  demande ;  vous 
Vignores,  etje  Tignore  moi-mdme.  Vous 8eu],OmonDien!oonnoisnsce!ixqm  vous  ap* 
partiennent. — Mes  frkres,  notre  perte  est  presque  assurfte,  et  nous  n*y  pensons  pa$. 
Qnand  m6me  dans  cette  terrible  skparation  qui  se  fera  un  jour,  0  ne  devroit  y  aToir 
qu'nn  senl  p6cheur  de  cet  assemUke  dn  cM  des  rkprourks,  et  qn'mse  Toix  do  ciel  Tieu- 
droit  nous  en  assurer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  le  designer ;  qui  de  nous  ne  craindroit  d*to-e 
de  nialheureux  ?  qui  de  nous  ne  retomberoit  d'abord,  sur  sa  conscience,  poor  examiner 
si  ses  crimes  n'ont  pas  mkritk  ce  chktiment  ?  qui  de  nous,  saisie  de  frayenr,  ne  deman- 
deroit  pas  k  Jesus  Christ  comme  autrefois  les  apOtres ;  Setgnenr,  ne  seroit  ce  pas  mot  ? 
Sommes  nous  sages,  mes  chers  anditeors  ?  peutHHre  que  parmi  tous  ceux  qui  m'enten- 
dent,  0  ne  se  trouTera  pas  dix  justes ;  pent-toe  s 'en  trouTera^t-il  encore  moins.  Que 
sai-je,  O  mon  Dien !  je  n'one  regarder  d*un  mil  fixe  les  abymes  de  tob  jngemens,  et  de 
voire  jostlce »  peiit«mt  ne  s'en  croorera-t-il  qu*nn  senl ;  et  ce  danger  ne  tous  tooche 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.  the  sermons  of.  the  English  divines  abounded  with  scholastic 
casuistical  theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divisions  and 
subdivisionsy  and  scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part ;  but  to 
these  wei  j  joined  very  warm^  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences 
of  the  bearers,  in  the  applicatory  part  of  the  sermon.  Upon  the 
.  restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more  correct  and  polished  form. 
It  became  disencumbered  from  the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divi* 
sions  of  the  sectaries ;  but  it  threw  out  also  their  warm  and  pa- 
thetic addressesi  and  estabi'shed  itself  wholly  upon  the  model 
of  cool  reasoning  and  rational  instruction.  As  the  dissenters 
from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depart  the 
farther  from  it.  Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either 
in  the  composition  or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthu- 
siastic and  fanatical;  and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bor- 
dering 8n  the  dry  and  unpersuasive,  which  is  too  generally  the 
character  of  English  sermons.  Nothing  can  be  more  correct  upon 
that  model,  than  many  of  them  are ;  but  the  model  itself  on  which 
they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one.  Dr.  Clark,  for 
instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the  most  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning;  his  applications  of  scripture  are  pertinent; 
his  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant ;  he  instructs  and 
he  convinces ;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient  ?  In  nothing,  except  in 
the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart  He  shows  you 
what  you  ought  to  do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  it : 
he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  ima- 
gination or  passions.  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  b  more  free 
and  warm,  and  he  approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English 
divines  to  the  character  of  popular  speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this 
day,  one  of  the  best  models  we  have  for  preaching.  We  must  not 
indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  perfect  orator ;  his  composi- 
tion is  too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  frequently  too 
flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character :  but  there  is  in  some  of  his 
sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  all 
there  runs  so  much  ease  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  sense 
and  sincere  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a 
preacher  as  England  has  produced, 

point,  moa  cb«r  ittdtteur  ?  et  voiw  croyeB  £tre  oe  and  heareux  dans  \t  grand  norabre 
qui  pirira  ?  toiu  qui  avas  rnoin*  sujet  de  le  croire  que  tout  autre ;  tous  tur  qui  aeu] 
la  sentence  de  mort  devroit  tomber.  Qnoid  Uien !  qui  Von  connoit  peu  dans  le  motide 
les  terreurs  de  votre  lei/&c.—  After  this  awakeuingf  and  alarmini^exhortatioB,  the 
^  orator  comey  with  prcqpriety  to  tbia  practical  improvement :  <  Mail  que  ooodure  dee 
ces  |^rand«  Y^rit^?  qu*il  faut  d^eetp^er  deson  aahit  ?  k  Dieu  ne  plai«e ;  il  n*j  a  qor 
I'impie,  qui,  pour  tecahner  aur  sea  deaordrea,  tacbe  id  de  oondnre  en  secret  que  torn 
les  homines  p^riront  oomme  lai ;  oe  n»  doit  pas  6tre  Ik'  les  fruits  de  ce^iacoars.  Maia 
de  TQua  d6tron]iar  da  cette  erreur  al  uatfenselk,  qn^  peutfasre  ce  que  loua  les  aotrea 
font ;  et  que  I'usage  est  una  voie. sure ;  mais  de  nomt  ooDvasacre  que  pour  se  sauver,  U 
fkut  de  distineuer  des  aiitres ;  £li««inpiUery  viTre  k  part  au  milieu  da  raondei  et  ue  f>as 
resscmbler  k  la  foule.* 

Stranons  de  Masiillon,  VoL  IV^ 
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In  Dr.  BiHTOw,  one  admires  more  the  prodigioas  fecundity  of  his 
invention,  and  the  uncommon  strength  and  force  of  his  conceptions, 
than  the  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in  composition.  We 
see  a  genius  tas  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to 
himself;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised  by 
aay  discipline  or  study  of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  giro  particular  characters  of  that  gre^t  num« 
ber  of  writers  of  sermons  which  this,  and  the  former  age,  have  pro- 
duced, among  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable 
names.  We  find  in  their  composition  much  that  deserves  praise;  a 
great  display  of  abilities  of  different  kinds,  much  good  sense  and 
piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound  divinity,  and  useful  instruction; 
dmngh  in  general  the  degree  of  eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  equal 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  de« 
serves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  as  a  model  of  correct  and  beau- 
tiful style,  besides  having  the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent 
strain  of  writing,  in  some  of  his  sermons,  than  is  commonly  met 
with.  Had  Bishop  Butler,  in  place  of  abstract  philosophical  essays, 
given  us  more  sermons  in  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones, 
which  he  composed  upon  self  deceit,  and  upon  the  character  of  Ba- 
laam, we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  distinguished  for  that 
species  of  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before  recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to 
be  read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  large  pas* 
sages  of  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such  as  once  indulge 
themselves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  own.  ^ 
Infinitely  better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and 
expressions  which  have  occurred  to  themselves,  though  of  inferior 
beauty,  than  to  disfieure  their  compositions  by  borrowed  and  ill- 
sorted  ornaments,  which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  ha- 
zard of  discovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits  down 
to  write  on  any  subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult 
all  who  have  written  on  the  same  text  or  subiect     This,  if  he  con* 
Milt  many,  will  throw  perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas;  and 
if  be  consults  only  one,  will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  hb 
method,  whether  it  be  right  or  not    But  let  him  begin  with  pon- 
dering the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts;  let  him  endeavour  to  fetch 
naaterials  from  within;  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas;  and  form 
some  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself,  which  it  is  always  proper  to  put 
down  in  writing.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire  how 
others  have  treated  the  same  subject    By  this  means,  the  method 
and  the  leading  thoughts  io  the  sermon  are  likely  to  bo  his  ovm* 
These  thoughts  he  may  improve,  by  comparing  them  with  tl  e  track 
of  sentiment  which  oUiers  have  pursued;  some  of  their  sense  he 
may,  without  blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition;  retaining 
al^vays  his  own  words  and  style.     This  is  fair  assistance :  all  be« 
yond  is  plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle  with  which  we  ae^ 
3A 
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out  at  first)  be  forgotten,  to  keep  close  in  mw  the  great  end  for  wUch 
a  preacher  mounts  the  pulpit ;  even  to  infuse  good  dispositions  into 
his  hearers,  to  persuade  them  to  serve  Grod,  and  to  become  better 
men.  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his  mind  when  be  is  compoong, 
and  it  will  diffuse  through  hid  compositions  that  spirit  which  wQI 
render  them  at  once  esteemed  and  useful  The  most  useful  preacher 
is  always  the  best,  and  will  not  &il  of  being  esteemed  so.  Embel- 
lish truth  only  with  a  view  to  gain  it  the  more  full  and  free  admis- 
sion into  your  hearers'  minds ;  and  your  ornaments  will,  in  that  case, 
be  simple,  masculine,  natural.  The  best  applause,  by  far,  which  a 
preacher  can  receiye,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  impressions 
which  his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it.  The  finest  enco- 
mium, perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Louis 
XIY.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  MassiUon,  whom 
I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After  hearing  him  preach 
al  Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  *  Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  ora« 
tors  in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them :  but  for 
you,  whenever  i  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I 
see  more  of  my  own  character.' 


(tUESTIONS. 


Before  treating  of  the  structure  and 
oomponeDt  parts  of  a  regular  oration, 
on  what  did  our  author  propose  making 
aome  obflervatioDs  ?  Of  what  has  he  af 
ready  treated;  andwhatremains?  With 
what  shall  webegin?  What  advantages 
has  the  pulpit  peculiar  to  itself?  But  to- 
gether witn  these  advantages,  what 
peculiar  difficulties  attend  the  eloquence 
of  the  iprApit  1  What  sort  of  oomposi- 
tion  is  the  greatest  trial  of  skill  ?  What, 
also,  is  to  be  considered?  What  is  solely 
the  preacher's  business ;  and  what  is 
the  pleader's?  Whom  does  the  latter 
describe;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
Tfom  these  causes,  what  comes  to  pass  ? 
In  the  art  of  pi  caching,  we  are  still  far 
from  what ;  and  what  follows?  Of  the 
object,  however,  what  is  observed  ?  On 
this  subject,  what  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Campbell  ?  What  may,  perhaps,  occur 
to  some ;  and  on  wiiat  principle?  Un- 
der what  circumstances  would  this  ob- 
jection have  weight  ?  What  is  true  elo- 
quence ?  Of  tliis,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  an  essential  requisite, 
in  order  tc  preach  well?  Why  is  this 
necessary ;  and  wliat  is  the  end  of  all 
preaching?  What,  therefore^  should 
every  sermon  be  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows; and  on  what  is  all  persuasion 
founded  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  ^  At  the 
same  time,  what  must  be  remembered  ? 
For  what  purposes  does  he  not  ascend 
tiie  pulpit ;  and  for  what  purposes  does 
^leascaodit^  Of  what  kind.  then,  must 


the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  be  ?  What 
is  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  preaching; 
and  in  what  sense  ?  Wliat  does  oar  au- 
thor, therefore,  not  scruple  to  assnt  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  If  this 
be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  what 
very  material  consequence  follows  ?  In 
a  preceding  lecture,  what  was  shown  ? 
If  tliis  holds  in  omer  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  why  does  it  hold  in  the  high- 
est degree  in  preaching?  \^liat  will 
this  always  give  to  his  exhortattons ; 
and  of  this,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
would  prove  the  most  effectual  guard 
against  those  errors  which  preachers 
are  ant  to  commit ;  and  what  would  be 
its  influence  ?  What  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very  high 
eminence  in  preaching  ?  Wliat  are^e 
chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence 
suited  to  the  pulpit;  and  why?  Why 
IS  it  difficult  to  unite  these  two  charae- 
ters  of  eloquence  ?  In  what  should  their 
union  be  studied  by  all  preachers,  as  o^ 
the  utmost  consequence^  What  ^ ca- 
vity and  warmth,  united,  form  ;  and  by 
it,  what  is  meant?  Next  to  a  just  idea 
of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  ehy- 
quence,  what  is  the  point  ot  greatest 
importance  to  the  preacher  ?    On  this 
subject,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  general, 
the  subjects  should  be  of  what  kind  i 
How  is  this  illustrated?  As  usefuLriettt 
and  true  eloquence  always  go  to^etiier, 
what  follows  ?  Till  what  time  are  the 
rules  which  relate  to  the  different  part* 
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«f  a  discoctne.  to  be  reserved;  bat 
what  will  now  oe  given?  What  is  the 
finsA  nile  mentioned  ?  Of  unity,  what 
m  here  observed  ?  What  does  our  au- 
thormean  by  unity  ?  How  is  this  iUa»- 
trated?  On  what  is  this  rule  founded; 
and  what  is  the  effect  of  dividing? 
What  does  this  unity  not  require?  As 
H  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  narrow  a 
sense,  what  does  it  admit  ?  Of  this  re- 
mark, what  illustration  is  given  ?  In 
the  second  place,  according  to  what 
are  sermons  always  the  more  striking, 
aad  oomroonly  the  more  useful ;  ana 
from  what  does  this  follow  ?  How  is 
this  iUiiBtrated  ?  By  whom  are  general 
subjects  often  chosen ;  and  why  ?  Of 
these  subjects,  what  is  observed ;  and 
with  what  do  they  fall  in?  By  what 
course  is  atientkin  much  more  particu- 
larly commanded  ?  What  furnishes  a 
subject  not  deficient  in  unity  or  pre- 
cinoo  ?  But  how  may  the  subject  be 
made  still  more  interesting  ?  Wnat  re- 
mark (oQows?  In  the  tmrd  place,  in- 
stead of  saying  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  a  subject,  what  course  should  be 
poisued?  Under  whkt  circumstances 
would  it  be  requisite  for  the  ministers 
of  the  Cknpel  to  be  full  on  every  nartl- 
eolar;  and  why?  What  remark  fol- 
lows ?  There  may  always  be  what  ? 
If  he  seeks  to  omit  nothing  which  his 
subject  si^gests,  what  wilt  be  the  con- 
sequence T  In  studying  a  sermon,  what 
should  ^e  preacher  do  ?  What  mode 
enervates  the  noblest  truths?  What 
may  be  a  consequence  of  observing 
this  rule?  Why  will  this  be  attended 
with  no  disadvantage  ?  What  is  by  far 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  method ; 
and  why  ?  On  the  contrary,  to  what  is 
that  tednus  circuit,  which  some  are 
Teady  to  take  in  all  t}«eir  illustrations, 
frequently  owing? 

In  the  fourth  place,  above  all  things, 
what  must  be  studied  ?  Of  this,  what 
is  observed;  and  why?  In  order  to 
preach  in  an  interesting  manner,  on 
what  will  much  depend ;.  and  for  what 
reason  ?  What  are  here  but  the  secon- 
dary instmments ;  and  in  wuat  does 
the  ^rreat  secret  lie?  For  this  end, what 
mv0t  he  avoid?  As  much  as  possible, 
in  what  strain  should  the  discourse  be 
carried  on?  What  will  be  of  much  ad- 
TBXitacre;  and  for  what  reaBon?  For 
diis  purpose,  what  siudy  is  mcdt  neces- 
sary ;  and  what  produces  a  wonderful 
efiect?  When  are  the  audience  apt  to 
tfiink  themselves  unconcerned  in  the 
dascijptkYD?    What  gives   the  chief 


power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  dii 
course;  and  hence,  what  commands 
high  attention?  Why  should  no  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  introducing 
these  be  omitted  ?  What,  perhaps,  are 
the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the  most 
useful,  sermons?  Of  this  topic  of  preach- 
ing, what  is  observed  ?  What  is  men- 
tioned as  an  example?  In  the  last  place, 
what  caution  is  aaded  ?  Of  these,  what 
IB  remarked?  How  is  tins  illustrated? 
Of  each  of  these  modes,  what  is  obser- 
ved ;  and  what  follows?  What,  alone, 
is  entitled  to  any  authority ;  and  (^it, 
what  is  observed?  If  a  preacher  forms 
himself  upon  this  standard,  what  will 
be  the  consequence?  How  is  this  re* 
nnirk  illustrated?  With  respect  to  style, 
what  does  the  pulpit  require  ?  As  diEh 
courses  spoken,  there  are  calculated  for 
the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  heai^rs 
what  should  reign  in  them ;  and  what 
should  be  avoided?  Of  youiu?  preach- 
ers^ what  is  here  observed  ?  What  does 
the  pulpit  require,  and  with  what  is  tius 
perfectly  consistent?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  Why  is  a  lively  and  animated 
style,  extremel]^  suited  to  the  pulpit  ? 
Besides  employing  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons, wnat  may  he  do  ?  But  on  thif* 
subject,  what  only  is  it  necessary  to 
observe  ?  What  is  a  great  ornament  to 
sermons,  and  how  may  it  be  employed? 
Of  direct  quotations,  and  of  allusbns  to 
remarkable  passages,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  a  sermon,  what  ^ould  not  appear , 
and  of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Though 
a  strong  style  must  be  studied,  yet  of 
what  must  we  beware?  Of  epithets, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  With  what  advice  does  our 
author  conclude  this  head  ?  What  ques 
tion  is  here  introduced;  and  how  is  it 
answered  ?  To  what  must  the  choice  oi 
either  of  these  methods  be  lefl?  Of  the 
expretisions  which  come  warm  anc 
glowing  from  the  mind,  what  is  obser- 
ved? But,  then,  what  follows  ?  What 
method,  therefore,  is  praper,  and  at  the 
beginning  absolutely  necessanr  ?  Wha 
is  our  author  inclined  still  further  U) 
say ;  and  why  ?  What  only,  at  present, 
is  said  of  pronunciation  and  delivery  ; 
and  what  remark  follows?  Of  the  com- 
mon people,  what  is  here  observed  ? 
How  might  those  materially  aid  tlicn 
selves,  whose  memories  are  not  sufh- 
cient  to  retain  a  whole  discourse  ?  O*" 
French  and  English  writers  of  sermons, 
what  is  here  observed?  What  is  a 
French  sermon  ?  To  what  do  the  French 
preachnrs  aiiurcss  themselves  *  and  I0 
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what  the  English  1  What  would  farm 
the  oiodel  oT  a  perfect  senaon?  How 
would  a  French  sernion  sound  itl  our 
«aiB  ?  What  censure  do  French  critics 
pass  OR  English  preachers  ?  What  are 
the  defects  of  most  of  the  French  ser- 
mons ?  Admitting,  however,  all  these 
defects,  what  cannot  be  denied?  Among 
French  protestant  divines,  who  is  the 
most  distinguished ;  and  who  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Roman 
Catholics?  Of  them  respecdvely,  what 
18  observed?  When  did  the  sermons 
of  Enfflish  divines  abound  with  scho- 
lastic theology;  and  of  what  were  they 
ftdl  ?  But  to  these,  what  were  subjoin- 
ed? Upon  the  restoration,  what  did 
preaching  become ;  aad  what  was  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  established  cler- 
gy ?  Upon  this  model,  whose  sermons 
are  most  correct ;  and  what  is  said  of 
him  ?  Of  Tillotson's  manner,  what  is 
observed  ?  Hence,  what  is  he ;  but  why 
must  we  not  consider  him  in  the  %ht  of 
a  perfect  orator?  What,  however,  enti- 
tles him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a  preach- 
er as  England  has  produced?  In  Dr. 
Barrow,  what  do  we  admire ;  and  what 
do  we  see  ?  What  cannot  our  author 
attempt;  and  what  ip  observed  of  them? 
Why  does  Atteibury  deserve  to  be  par- 


ticolariy  mentioned  ?  What  is  said  uc 
Bishop  Butler,  and  what  are  his  best 
sermons?  Against  what  are  such  as 
are  designed  for  the  church  here  cau- 
tioned ;  why;  and  what  practice  were 
infinitely  better?  When  a  preacher 
sits  down  to  write  a  sermon,  what 
Gourse  should  he  pursue ;  and  for  what 
reason?  On  the  whole,  what  should 
never  be  foigotten?  What  influence 
will  this  have  upon  his  mind ;  and 
what  remarks  follow?  What  isthe  bert 
applause  that  a  preacher  can  receive; 
and  what  initonce  is  here  mentioned  r 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  advuitara  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

2.  The  diflicultics  that  attend  it. 

3.  An  habitual  view  of  its  end  enentiaL 

4.  The  character  of  the  preacher. 
6.  Ua  charecterifticB. 

RuUmJot  comamng  gemums^ 

A,  Unity  should  be  attended  to. 

B.  The  subject  should  be  particular, 
c.  It  should  not  be  exhausted. 

D.  The  insiructiona  should  be  intend- 

B.  No  particular  model  should  be  tol- 
loweo. 

6.  Perspicuity  of  style  requisite. 

7.  Reading*  sermons  considered. 

8.  The  French  and  the  English  nuuiiier  ef 
preaching. 

9.  Distinguished  preachers  jf  both  natioiisb 


LECTURE  XXXe 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  A  SERMON  OF 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY'S. 

The  last  lecture  was  employed  In  observations  on  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit 
But  as  rules  and  directionsi  when  delivered  in  the  abstract,  are  never 
so  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  church, 
that  I  should  analyze  an  English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of 
it,  together  with  the  manner.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  Bbhop 
Atterbury  as  my  example,  ^ho  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  oar 
most  eloquent  writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  last  lecture.     At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  ele- 

S.nce  and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thought. 
is  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  and 
chaste  ;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In 
his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  which 
is  a  great  excellency.  The  sermon  which  I  have  singled  out,  is  that 
upon  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  first  sermon  of  the  first  volun)e, 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  best  In  examining  it,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  use  full  liberty,  and  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out 
any  defects  that  occur  to  me,  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  style. 
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Psalm  L  14.     Offer  unto  God  Thanksgivings 

*  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of  hymns, 
for  which  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by  the  church 
of  God  in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties 
is  there  justly  stated ;  men  are  called  off  from  resting  in  the  outward 
d)ow  of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances ;  and  taught 
rather  to  practise  (that  which  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rights, 
and  to  which  they  are  designed  to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and 
virtue. 

'The  several  composers  of  these  hymns  were  jwYyAe/^;  person!» 
whose  business  it  was  not  only  to  foretel  events,  for  the  benefit  of 
tfie  church  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and  reform  also  what 
was  amiss  among  that  race  of  men  with  whom  they  lived  and  con- 
vened; to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from  idolatry  and  false  wor- 
ship; to  rescue  the  law  from  corrupt  glosses,  and  superstitious  abus- 
es; and  to  put  men  in  mind  of  (what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget) 
that  eternal  and  invariable  rule,  which  was  before  ihese  positive  du- 
ties, would  continue  after  them,  and  was  to  be  observed,  even  then, 
in  preference  to  them. 

'  The  discharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office,  taking 
up  so  much  room  in  the  book  of  Psalms;  this  hath  been  one  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so  higl:ly  es- 
teemed ;  because  we  are  from  hence  furnished  with  a  proper  reply* 
to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look' 
upon  all  revealed  religions  as  pious  frauds  and  impostures,  on  account 
c^  the  prejudices  they  have  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Jews;  tiie  whole  of  which  they  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  per- 
formances, and  then  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  God  could 
never  be  the  author  of  such  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty 
formality,  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which  consisted  purely  in  a 
munber  of  odd,  unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which  objection  oi 
theirs  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we  could 
prove,  (chiefly  out  of  the  Psalms^  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
writings,)  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare 
outside  and  show;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  was  a  duty  then  as  well  as  now.' 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.    The  thought  on 
^rhich  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious ;  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms. 
the  attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  reli 
gi<m;  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated  from  the  sus 
picion  of  requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries  than  the  observ 
anee  of  the  external  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.     Such  views 
ef  rehgion  are  proper  to  be  often  displayed;  and  deserve  to  be  insist- 
ed on,  by  all  who  wish  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  rreat 
purpose  of  promoting  righteousness  and  virtue.     The  style,  as  rar  as 
we  have  gone,  is  not  only  free  from  faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made  to 
lorn  cm  some  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated;  especially* 
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if  that  thought  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  following  discourse, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  after- 
wards to  be  iotroGuced  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  introduction 
of  Atterbury's  has  all  these  advantages.  The  encomium  which  he 
makes  on  the  strain  of  David's  Psalms,  is  not  such  as  might  as  well 
have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  discourse,  the  text  of  which  was 
taken  from  any  of  the  Psalms.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  intro- 
duction would  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  what 
follows,  how  naturally  the  introductory  thought  connects  with  his 
text,  and  how  happily  it  ushers  it  in. 

^One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  in  the  words  now  be* 
fore  us ;  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  of  Jiaaph^  written  on  pur- 
pose to  set  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  perform- 
anceis,  when  compared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  dudes.  To 
enforce  which  doctrine, God  himself  is  brought  in  as  delivering  it. 
HeoTy  O  my  peapk^  and  I  mil  speak;  0  Israel ^  and  I  will  testi' 
fy  against  thee:  lam  God^  etten  thy  God.  The  preface  is  very 
solemn,  and  therefore  what  it  ushers  in,  we  may  be  sure  is  of  no 
common  importance ;  I.unll  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacnfices  or 
thy  burnt  offerings  to  have  been  contintuilly  before  me.  That  is^ 
I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  things  I  required  of 
thee.  /  will  take  no  bullock  out  qf  thy  house^  nor  he-goat  out  qf 
thy  folds :  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  be- 
cause I  needed' them ;  for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine^  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I 
commanded  thee  to  offer  them  to  me ;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  If  I 
were  hungry  ^  yet  would  I  not  tell  thee  ;  for  the  world  is  mine^  and 
the  fulness  thereof  But  can  ye  be  so  gross  and  senseless  as  to  think 
me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirst?  as  to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind 
can  touch  me?  fVill  I  eat  the  flesh  ofbullSy  or  drink  the  blood  qf 
goats?  Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  them,  after  the 
most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry.  The  issue  of  which 
is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of  the 
text:  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  Would  you  do  your  homage 
the  most  agreeable  way?  would  you  render  the  most  acceptable  of 
services?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.^ 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  of  a 
sermon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  between 
them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  become  dry  and 
tedious,  especially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary. 
And,  therefore,  except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  con- 
text is  necessary  for  explaining  the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  it 
serves  to  give  dignity  and  foi*ce  to  the  text,  I  would  advise  it  to 
be  always  treated  with  brevity.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  whol-> 
ly  omitted,  and  the  text  assttmed  merely  as  an  independent  propo- 
sition, if  the  connexion  with  the  context  be  obscure,  and  would 
require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  the  present  case,*  the  illus- 
tration from  the  context  is  singularly  happy.  The  passage  of 
the  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  and  con- 
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nected  in  such  a  manner  with  the  text,  as  to  introduce  it  with  a  very 
striking  emphasis.     On  the  language  I  have  little  to  observe,  ex- 
cept that  the  phrase,  one  great  instance  of  this  proof j  is  a  clumsy 
expression.     It  was  su£Scient  to  have  said,  on^^eaf  proo/^  or  one 
g9*eat  instance  of  this.    In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  of 
skiing  out  the  weakness  and  toorthlessness  of  external  perform-' 
anceSy  we  may  observe,  that  the  word  worthlessnesSj  as  it  is  now 
commonly  used,  signifies  more  than  the  deficiency  of  worth,  which  is 
all  that  the  author  means.     It  generally  imports,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  badness  or  blame.  It  would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say, 
the  imperfection^  or  the  insignificancy j  of  external  performances. 
'The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is,  from  hence  to  raise 
some  thoughts  about  that  very  exoeflent  and  important  duty  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time: 
whether  we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that 
appears  of  late  in  men's  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  any 
other)  part  of  a  warm  and  affecting  devotion;  the  great  occasion  of 
setting  aside  this  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago ;  or 
the  new  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness  which  God  hath  lately 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us;  answering  at  last  the  m^ny prat/ers 
2Lnd  fastings  by  which  we  have  besought  him  so  long  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  majesties'  throne,  and  for  the  success  of  their 
arms ;  and  giving  us  in  his  good  time,  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  him  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  our  duty,  imth  the  voice 
q/joy  andpraiscy  tvith  a  multitude  that  keep  holydays,^ 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable;  no  particular 
beauty  or  neatness  of  expression ;  and  the  sentence  which  it  forms 
is  long  and  tiresome^*/o  raise  some  thoughts  about  the  very  ex-^ 
eelleniy  &c.  is  rather  loose  and  awkward ;  better,  to  recommend  that 
very  excellent y  &c.  and  when  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular 
day  in  the  calendar,  one  would  imagine,  that  setting  apart  would 
have  been  more  proper,  as  to  set  asideySeems  rather  to  suggest  a  dif 
ferent  idea. 

*  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  Which  that  we  may  do,  let  us 
inquire  first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of  offering 
praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  God;  and  then,  how  reasonable  it  is 
that  we  should  comply  with  it' 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent  one 
it  is,  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where  particu* 
lar  duties  are  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then  to  recom- 
mend or  enforce  them.  A  division  should  always  be  simple  and 
natural;  and  much  depends  on  the  proper  vie^  which  it  gives  of 
the  subject 

<  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short,  for  who 
is  there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the 
oflfering  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having  a  lively  and 
devout  sense  of  his  excellencies,  and  of  his  benefits ;  our  recollect- 
ing them  with  humility  and  thankfulness  of  heart;  and  our  ex 
pressing  these  inward  affections  by  suitable  outward  signs,  by  re 
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verent  and  lowly  postures  of  body^  by  sonss^and  hymns,  and  spiritu- 
al ejaculations;  either  pubficly  or  privately;  either  in  the  customa- 
ry and  daily  service  of  the  church,  or  in  its  more  solemn  assemblies, 
convened  upon  extraordinary  occasions?  This  is  the  account  which 
every  christian  easily  gives  himself  of  it;  and  which,  therefore,  it 
would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.  I  shall  only  take  notice  upon 
this  head,  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness  of  speech, 
signiiy  things  somewhat  different  Our  praise  properly  terminates 
in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies  and  perfections;  and 
is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several 
attributes:  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  oaly 
a  grateful  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.  We  praise 
God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  ^ery  kind,  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men,  for  his  very  vengeance^  and  those  jtulgnients  which  he 
sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth;  but  we  thank  him,  properly 
speaking,  for  the  instances  of  his  goodness  alone ;  and  for  such  only 
of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in*  This,  I  say, 
is  what  the  two  words  strictly  imply :  but  since  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  generally  less  exa^ct,  and  useth  either  of  them  often  to 
express  the  other  by,  I  shall  not  tltink  myself  obliged,  in  what  fol- 
lows, thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish  them/ 

There  was  room  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty, 
than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 
making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  outward  expressions;  and 
for  showing  them,  that  the  essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  heart*  In  general,  it  is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and 
distinct  explications  of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended 
only  one  discourse  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  equal 
fulness  on  every  part  of  it ;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part, 
on  which,  indeed,  it  is  most  necessary  to  enlarge,  the  motives  en- 
forcing the  duty.  For  as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  than  to 
practise  duty,  the  persuasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  that  to  which 
the  speaker  should  always  bend  his  chief  strength.  The  account 
given  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  thou^ 
short,  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the  language  is  snKMtb 
and  elegant 

^  Now,  the  great  reasonableness  of  this  duty  of  praise  or  thanks- 
giving, and  our  several  obligations  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we  either 
consider  it  absolutely  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures;  or  eont' 
pare  it  with  other  duties,  and  show  the  rank  it  bears  among  them; 
er  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  som^  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  otf* 
vantages,  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer  of  it' 

The  author  here  enters  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments  for  proving 
it  These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weighty 
considerations.  How  fdir  he  has  handled  each  of  them  to  advantage* 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  tliink  that  be 
has  omitted  one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  was,  to 
have  shown  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  vari 
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ous  subjects  of  thanksgiviog  afforded  us  by  the  dlvme  goodness. 
This  would  have  led  him  to  reriew  the  chief  benefits  of  creation, 
proridence  and  redemption;  and  certainly ,  they  are  these  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument  ior  thanksgiving:  The 
heart  must  first  be  afiected  with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  divine  bene- 
fits, before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  you  would  persuade 
me  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  you  must  not  employ  such  consi^ 
derations  merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  rests,  taken 
from  gratitude's  being  the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  high  rank 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages* 
These  are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  must  be- 
gin with  setting  before  me  all  that  my  friend  has  done  for  me,  if  you 
mean  to  touch  my  heart»  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude. 
The  case  is  perfectly  similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks 
to  God ;  and,  therefore,  in  giving  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the 
blessings  conferred  on  us  by  dOivine  goodness  should  have  been  taken 
into  the  argument 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  would 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  field 
also,  which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten:  the  enumeration  of  the 
divine  benefits.  He  therefore  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we 
liave  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes 
hem  as  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be 
called  the  pathetic  part  of  the  subject,  or  what  was  calculated  to 
warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the  reasoning  part.  In  tliis  manage* 
ment,  I  cannot  altogether  blame  him.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say 
that  it  is  necessary  in  every  discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  1)y 
attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The  preach- 
er may,  without  reprehe*)sion,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject^ 
te  which  his  genius  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme : 
but  when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essential,  be 
ought  to  give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part  which. for  the  time, he  lays 
aside.  Something  of  this  sort  would  perhaps  have  been  proper  here* 
Our  author  might  have  begun,  by  saying,  that  the  reasonableness  of 
tfiis  duty  must  appear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon 
the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  us,  by  creating,  preserv-^ 
ing,  and  redeeming  love ;  and,afber  taking  notice  that  the  field  which 
these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him  to  enter  upon  at  that  time,  have 
proceeded  to  his  other  heads.  Let  us  now  consider  these  separately. 

'The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  absolutely j  in 
tself,  is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.    We  had  such  facul- 
ties bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capable  of  satisfying 
this  debt,  and  obeyiiig  this  law ;  and  they  never,  therefore,  work 
more  naturally  and  freely,  than  when  they  are  thus  employed. 

'  Tis  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest 
men  of  all  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he 
might  praise  and  honour  him  who  made  him.     When  God  had 
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finished  this  goodly  frame  of  things  we  call  the  world,  and  put  toge> 
ther  the  several  parts  of  it,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exact 
number,  weight,  and  measurp;  there  was  still  wanting  a  creature, 
in  these  lower  regions,  :hat  could  apprehend  the  beauty,  order,  and 
exquisite  contrivance  of  it ;  that,  from  contemplating  the  gift,  might 
be  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  great  Giver,  and  do  honour  to  all  his  attri 
butes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  ^id,  in  some  sense,  glo- 
rify its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  mark  and 
impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  efiect  worthy  of  that  first  cause  from 
whence  it  flowed ;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the  first 
moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  his  glory  ^  and  the  fir" 
mafHent  to  show  his  handy  work :  But  this  was  an  imperfect  and  de- 
fective glory ;  the  sign  was  of  no  signification  here  below,  whilst  there 
was  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it.  Man,  therefore,  was  formed 
to  supply  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge these  unlimited  perfections;  and  then  putinto  this  temple 
of  God,  this  lower  world,  as  the  priestof  nature,  to  offer  up  the  incense 
of  thanks  and  praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 

<  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times  :i  and  though  it  be  not 
demonstrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reason- 
able, if  we  do  but  allow  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or  other; 
and  that  he.  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  end.  For  then,  let  us 
search  and  inquire  never  so  much,  we  find  no  other  account  of  him 
that  we  can  rest  upon  so  well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely 
for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  this  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  was 
made  for  no  determinate  end ;  or  for  none,  at  least,  that  we  can  dis- 
cern. If  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as  an  instance  of  the  wis- 
dom, and'  power,  and  goodness  of  (jod ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  the 
reason  of  his  being  in  general )  for  'tis  the  common  reason  of  the 
being  of  every  thing  besides.  But  it  gives  no  account  why  he  wafr 
made  such  a  thing  as  he  is;  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive  be- 
ing. The  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn 
from  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God 
from  him,  but)  to  be  given  ta  God  by  him.' 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's  being 
the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated  chiefly 
for  that  end,  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  of 
the  creation,  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  well  illustrated.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite idea  among  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  and  it  is  not 
the  worse  on  that  account,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natu- 
ral sentiment  of  the  human  mind.  In  composing  a  sermon,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  better  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  sort  oi 
collateral  argument,  or  an  incidental  illustration,  than  to  have  dis- 
played it  with  so  much  pomp,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  the  front  of 
the  arguments  for  this  duty.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  when  placed 
in  this  station,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the  author  lays  upon  it. 
When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  existence,  we  cannot 
Well  conceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  form  a  being  who  might 
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sing  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  benevolence,  the 
Supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  they  might  rise  to 
happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a  course  of 
virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  our  author 
dwells,  however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetorical  to  be  a 
principal  head  of  discourse. 

*  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  ruling 
faculties  of  our  mind,  the  understanding  and  the  t^^iV^apart,  in  both 
which  it  is  deeply  founded :  in  the  understanding,  as  in  the  principle 
of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledges  it;  in  the  will,  as  in  the 
fountain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompts,  and  even  constraint 
us  to  pay  it. 

*Be€Uon  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help  of  which 
we  were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  which  we  found  therein.  It  can- 
not therefore,  if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  being ;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own,  and  ad- 
mire his  infinite  perfections.  And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by 
praise;  which,  therefore,  is  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  confessing  to 
God,  and  acknowledging  him ;  by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due; 
and  as  far  as  this  sense  of  the  words  reaches,  'tis  impossible  to  ihink 
of  God  without  praising  him ;  for  it  depends  not  on  the  understand- 
ing, how  it  shall  apprehend  things,  any  more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye, 
how  visible  objects  shall  appear  to  it 

'The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  means 
of  the  vrill,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Au- 
thor of  our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it.  There  is  not  a  more  ac- 
tive principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  surely  that  which 
deserves  its  utmost  force,  and  should  set  all  its  springs  a-work,  is 
God ;  the  great  and  universal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  re- 
ceived whatever  we  either  have,  or  are,  and  to  whom  we  can  possibly 
repay  nothing  but  our  praises,  or  (to  speak  more  properly  on  this 
head,  and  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the  word)  our  thanks- 
giving. fFTio  hath  first  given  to  Grod^  (saith  the  great  Apostle,  in 
his  usual  figure)  and  it  shall  bereconipensed  unto  him  again?  A  gift, 
it  seems,  always  requires  a  recompense:  n3.y ,  but  o/him,  andthrough 
hint,  and  to  himyOre  all  things :  of  him,  as  the  Author ;  through  him, 
as  the  Preserver  and  Governor;  to  him^  as  the  end  and  perfection  of 
all  things;  to  wtuym,  therefore,  (as  it  follows,)  be  glory  for  ever, 
Amen  V 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  places 
his  argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  too  meta- 
physical and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the  obligation 
to  thanksgiving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  understanding 
and  will.  Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  argument 
is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons,  espe-  ' 
cially  on  subjects  that  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should 
be  palpable  and  popular;  should  not  be  brought  from  topics  that 
appear  far  sought,  but  should  directly  address  the  heart  and  feelings. 
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The  preacher  ought  never  to  depart  too  far  from  the  common  ways 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himselfl  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
this  whole  head  might  hare  been  improved,  if  the  author  had  taken 
up  moie  obvious  ground;  had  stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  most 
natural  principles  of  the  human  heart;  had  illustrated  this,  by  show- 
ing how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is,  and  with  what  general 
consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  condemning  the 
ungrateful ;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to  the  present  case, 
had  placed,  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of  moral  senti* 
ment  which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emotions  to- 
wards  the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind.  As  the  most  natural 
method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  is,  by  external  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objection 
that  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expression  of  our  praise  being  insignifi- 
cant to  the  Almighty,  But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  argu- 
ment, he  has  omitted  some  of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  consider- 
ations, and  which, properly  displayed,  would  have  afibrded  as  great 
a  field  for  eloquence  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.  He  goes 
on: 

^  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  able ; 
of  thanks,  if  we  are  not:  which  thanks,  therefore,  must  rise  always 
in  proportion  as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  inca- 
pable of  making  any  other  sort  of  requited.  Now,  since  no  man  hath 
benefited  God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of 
his  life,  is  continually  benefited  by  him,  what  strong  obligations  must 
we  needs  be  under  to  thank  him  ?  'Tis  true,  our  thanks  are  really 
as  insigiuficant  to  him,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  be ;  in 
themselves,  indeed,  they  are  worthless;  but  his  goodness  has  put 
a  value  upon  them:  he  hath  declared^  he  will  accept  them  in  Ueu 
pf  the  vast  debt  we  owe;  and  after  that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  to 
dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivakrUj  or  to  pay  them  ? 

'  It  is,  thereiore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratituae  itself  is 
so)  that  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above,  should  be  sent  back 
again  thither  in  tbanbi  and  praises ;  €u  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
to  theplace  (the  ocean  of  beneficenee)yrom  tohence  the  rivers  come, 
thither  should  they  return  again*^ 

In  these  para§praphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  consi- 
derations which  I  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched  them ; 
whereas,  with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of 
his  argument. 

'  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely;  we  are  now  toccm^are 
it  with  others,  and  to  9ee  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And 
here  we  shall  find»  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately 
addressed  to  God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent ;  as  it 
must  needs  be,  if  what  hatb  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end 
of  man's  creation  was  to  praise  and  glorify  God ;  for  that  cannot 
but  be  the  most  noble  and  excellent  act  of  any  being  which  best  an* 
swers  the  end  and  design  of  it.  Other  parts  of  devotion,  such  as 
confession  and  prayer,  seem  not  originally  to  have  been  designed  for 
giaoy  nor  man  for  theoL    They  imply  guilt  and  want^  wi£  which 
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the  9iaie  of  innocence  was  not  acquainted.  Had  man  continued  in 
that  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been  paid 
to  Hearen  in  pure  acts  of  thanksgiying ;  and  nothing  had  been  left 
for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life,  a6  nature 
directed,  and  praising  the  CTod  oinature  who  bestowed  them.  But 
being  fallen  from  innocence  and  abundance;  having  contracted  guilt, 
and  forfeited  his  right  to  all  sorts  of  mercies ;  prayer  and  confession 
became  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  to  restore  him 
to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  to  live  without  them.  These 
9re  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation ;  before  which,  in  Pa- 
radise, there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and  after  which,  there  shall 
he  nothing  but  that  in  Heaven.  Oui^  perfect  state  did  at  first,  and 
will  at  last,  consist  in  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and  herein, 
therefore,  lies  the  excellence  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

'  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  Apostle  bath  given 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  spirit- 
ual gift.  Charity  never  failethy  saith  he ;  meaning,  that  it  is  not 
a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  life,  but  will  accompany  us  also  into  the 
next:  but  whether  there  be  propheeieSy  they  shall  fail;  aohether 
there  be  tongues y  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge y  it 
shall  vanish  away.  These  are  gifts  of  a  temp'>rary  advantage,  and 
shall  all  perish  in  the  using.  lor  we  know  i?t  part,  and  we  pro- 
phesy in  part:  our  present  state  is  imperfect,  and,  therefore,  what 
belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must  be  imperfect  too.  But  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  comcythen  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away.  The  argument  of  St.  Paul,  we  see,  which  sets  charity  above 
the  rest  of  christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the  pre-eminenee 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  christian  worship ;  and  we  may  conclude  our 
reasoning,  therefore, as  he  doth  his:  •6tnd  now  abideth  eor\fessiony 
prayer,  andpraiscy  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  praised 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argument,  the 
high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other 
duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  witii  much  eloquence  and 
beauty.  His  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  be- 
fore his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  to 
be  his  worship  in  Heaven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  have  no  place,  is  solid  and  just;  his 
illustration  of  it  is  very  happy;  and  the  style  extremely  flowing  and 
sweet  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any  piece  of  composition  in  ser- 
mons, that  has  more  noerit  than  this  head. 

'It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this;  particuiaz 
1y,  as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service; 
such  as  hath  the  most  of  Ood,  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any 
we  pay ;  and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pure, 
and  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action 
does  not  grow  immediately  worthless  by  being  done  wilh  th^ 
prospect  of  advantage,  as  some  have  strangely  imagined ;  yet  it 
will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its  being  done,  without  the  mix- 
tore  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  recommends 
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It  so  much  the  more,  and  raises  the  price  of  it  Doth  Joh/ear  Ood 
for  nought?  was  an  objection  of  Satan;  which  implied,  that  those 
duties  were  most  valuable,  where  our  own  interest  was  the  leas^ 
aimed  at:  and  God  seems,  by  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan, 
to  try  experiments  upon  Jobf  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plea. 
Now  our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgements  of 
past  mercies,  centrepurely  in  ourselves;  our  own  interest  is  the  di- 
rect aim  of  them.  ISuf  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  prin- 
ciple, which  proposes  no  other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a 
creature  endowed  with  such  faculties  to  do,  towards  the  most  per- 
fect and  beneficent  of  beings;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  ho- 
nour there,  where  the  voice  of  reason  directs  us  to  pay  it  God  hath 
indeed  annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty,  and  when  we  know  this,  we 
cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but  have  some 
regard  to  the  blessing  which  belongs  to  it  However,  that  is  not 
the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first  motive  that  stir- 
red us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally  have  be- 
taken ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that  form 
wherein  they  are  most  properly  conveyed. 

^In  short,  praise  is  our  most  excellent  work ;  a  work  common  to 
the  church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  angels.  The  matter  about  which  it  is 
conversant!  is  always  the  perfection  of  God's  nature ;  and  the  act 
itself  is  the  perfection  of  ours.' 

Our  author's  second  illustration  is  taken  from  praise  being  the 
most  disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  h«  explains  justly  and  ele- 
gantly ;  thougl),  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  too  thin  and 
refined  for  enforcing  religious  duties:  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in 
approaching  to  the  divine  presence,  can  never  be  supposed  to  lay 
aside  all  consideration  of  our  own  wants  and  necessities ;  and  cer- 
tainly are  not  required  (as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of 
such  regards.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant,  and 
happily  expressed. 

<I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  and  advantages^  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout  per- 
former.    And, 

*  1.  It  is  the  most  phasing  part  of  our  devotions :  it  proceeds  al- 
ways from  a  lively,  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes  and  im- 
proves what  it  proceeds  from.  For  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto 
our  Godf  (says  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  rely 
upon)  for  it  is  pleasant  j  and  praise  is  comely.  Petition  and  confes* 
sion  are  the  language  of  the  indigent  and  the  guilty,  the  breathings 
of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit;  Is  any  afflicted  f  let  him  pray :  but  is 
any  merry?  let  him.  sing  psalms.  The  most  usual  and  natural 
way  of  men's  expressing  the  mirth  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and 
songs  are  the  very  language  of  praise ;  to  the  expressing  of  which 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any 
other  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the  whole  composition  of  this  duty 
is  such,  as  throughout  speaks  ease  and  delight  to  the  mind.    It  pro- 
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ceedfl  from  love  and  from  thank/ulnus ;  from  love,  the  fountam  of 
pleasure,  the  passion  which  gives  jerery  thing  we  do,  or  enjoy,  itp 
relish  and  agreeableness.  From  thank/ulnes»y  which  involves  in 
it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence  of  them  to  the 
mind,  and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  principle, 
such  is  its  end  also:  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind,  by 
doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours  under; 
by  delivering  it  to  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  ex- 
ultations it  is  so  full  of;  and  which  should  grow  uneasy  and  trouble- 
some to  it  if  they  were  kept  in;  If  the  thankful  <  refrained,  it  would 
be  pain  and  grief  to  them :  but  then,  then  ^  is  their  soul  satisfied  as 
with  marrow  and  fatness,  when  their  mouth  praiseth  God  with  joy- 
ful lips.'  *  '        « 

In  beginning  tliis  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the  au^ 
thor  uses,  ^  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advantages,' 
would  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as '  to  point  ou^' 
or  '  to  show.'  The  first  subdivision,  concerning  praise  being  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far 
as  it  goes;  but  seems  to  me  rather  defective.  Much  more  might 
have  been  said,  upon  the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts 
of  devotion.  It  was  a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening 
the  mind  of  a  debt.  The  author  should  have  insisted  more  upon 
the  influence  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening, 
soothing  the  mind ;  lifting  it  above  the  world,  to  dwell  among  divine 
and  eternal  objects.  He  should  have  described  the  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the  relief  which  this  exercise  procures 
from  the  cares  and  agitations  of  life ;  the  encouraging  views  of  Pro* 
vidence  to  which  it  leads  our  attention :  and  the  trust  which  it  pro- 
motes in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by  the  commemoration  of 
benefits  past.  In  short,  this  was  tho  place  for  his  |>ouring  out  a 
greater  flow  of  devotional  sentiments  than  what  we  here  find. 

<  2.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  pn<'se,that  it 
enlargeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  souls,  turning  Uic^m  from 
low  and  little  things,  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  object,  the 
divine  nature,  and  employing  them  in  the  discovery  and  admiration 
of  those  several  perfections  that  adorn  it  We  see  what  diflferenee 
there  is  between  man  and  man,  such  as  there  is  hardly  greater  be- 
tween man  and  beast :  and  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  diflerent 
sphere  of  thought  which  they  act  in,  and  the  different  objects  they 
converse  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  peasant  and 
the  prince ;  the  force  of  it  naturally  equal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and 
the  philosopher;  only  the  one  of  these  is  busied  in  mean  a/iairs,  and 
within  narrower  bounds ;  the  other  exercises  himself  in  things  of 
weight  and  moment ;  and  this  it  is,  that  puts  the  wide  distance  be- 
tween them.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower ;  they  jOpen  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves 
of  it;  put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way ;  and  call 
forth  all  those  pov^ers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The  praise 
and  admiration  of  God,  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  along  with 
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it,  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  improves  them 
to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.' 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it  might  appear 
hypercritical.  Some  of  the  expressions^  however,  one  would  think 
might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about  the  efiects  of 
the  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but  not  correctly 
expressed.  <  They  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it'  If 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  *  as  it  were,' 
is  needless ;  if  it  is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,(  which  appears 
to  be  the  case,)  the  ^  leaves  of  the  mind,'  is  harsh  language ;  besides 
that,  ^  put  it  upon  exerting  itself,'  is  rather  a  lew  expression.  Nothing 
is  more  nice  than  to  manage  properly  such  similes  and  allusions,  so 
as  to  preserve  them  perfectly  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
the  image  lively :  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way 
as  this :  ^  As  the  sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a 
flower,  noble  objects  have  a  like  efiect  upon  the  mind:  they  expand 
and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before  lay  hid  aind 
locked  up  in  the  soul.' 

'  3;  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  honour, 
and  a  high  indignation  of  mind  at  every  thing  that  openly  profanes 
it.  For  what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear 
slighted  or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we  are  constantly  put- 
ting up,'  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  the 
divine  glory  in  every  other  instance ;  and  will  make  usset  our  faces 
against  all  open  and  avowed  impieties ;  which,  methinks,  should  be 
considered  a  little  by  such  as  would  be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in 
this  duty,  and  yet  are  often  silent  under  the  foulest  dishonours  done 
to  religion,  and  its  great  Author :  for  tamely  to  hear  God's  name  and 
worship  vilified  by  others,  is  no  very  good  argument  that  wehsive 
been  used  to  honour  and  reference  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves.^ 

The  thought  here>is  well  founded,  though  it  is  carelessly  and 
loosely  br  ught  out.  The  sentence,/  our  own  praises,  which  we  are  . 
constantly  putting  up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and 
promoting  the  divine  glory  in  every  other  instance,'  is  both  negligent 
in  language,  and  ambiguous  in  meaning,  for  *  our  own  praises,'  pro- 
perly signifies  the  praises  of  oOrselves.  Much  better  if  he  had  said, 
*  Those  devout  praises  which  we  constantly  offer  up  to  the  Almighty, 
will  naturally  prompt  us  to  promote  the  divine  glory  in  every  other 
instance.' 

<  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention  to 
God  and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weakness 
and  emptiness ;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will  abate,  and 
we  shall  see  and  feel  that  wb  are  *  altogether  lighter  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  than  vanity ;'  and  this  is  a  lesson  which,  to  the  greatest^part 
of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learning.  We  are  naturally 
presumptuous  and  vain ;  full  of  ourselves,  and  regardless  of  every 
thing  besides,  especially  when  some  little  outwStrd  privileges  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  then,  it  is  odds,  but  we  look 
into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,  ^  and  are  wiser' 
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(and  better  every  wa j)  ^  in  our  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can 
render  a  reason.^  Now  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  cure 
of  this  vanity  y  as  a  due  attention  to  God's  excellences  and  perfectiona 
By  comparing  these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,  we 
shall  learn,  <  not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves,  than  we  ought 
to  think  of  ourselves,'  but  Uo  think  soberly ;'  we  shall  find  moresatis- 
&ction  in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  our  com- 
mon Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with  scorn  upon 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work  of 
his  Hands.  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite  worth, 
will  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  value  our* 
selves  upon  these  lesser  decrees  of  pre-eminence,  which  custom  or 
opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given  us  over 
other  men.' 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in  ele- 
gance and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase,  ^  it  is  odds  but  we  look  into 
ourselves,  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,'  is  much  too  low  and 
colloquial  for  a  sermon — he  might  have  said,  ^  we  are  likely,'  or  <  we 
are  prone,'  to  look  into  ourselves. — '  Comparing  these  with  those 
which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,'  is  also  very  careless  style. — ^  By 
comparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  which  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves,  we  shall  learn' — would  have  been  purer  and  more  correct 

^  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  it  is  this :  that  a 
conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all  false  and  mean 
praise,  all  fulsome  and  servile  .flatteries,  such  as  are  in  use  anK>ng 
men.  Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say 
of  him.  All  the  treasures  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine 
things  that  ever  were  said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake ;  and  no 
matter  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  not ;  so  there  be  but  enough 
on't;  which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the 
baseness  of  human  nature,  of  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice 
to  right  or  wrong,  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  who 
hath  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellences  of  God  upon  his  heart  will  make 
a  god  of  nothing  besides.  He  will  give  every  one  his  just  enco- 
mium, honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is  due,  because 
it  IB  his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  the  honour  of  God  will  suffer  him  to  go  no 
fiuther.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring  prince 
(who  now,  God  be  thanked,  needs  JSattery  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever  he  did,)  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense  which 
hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.'. 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  the  more 
important  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this  subject; 
at  feast,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the 
author  makes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  thanks  which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince  be- 
ing in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever. 
This  political  satire  ij  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  the 
sabiect. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing  our  author's  ar 
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gumebts,  thftt  he  has  overlooked  some  topics,  respecting  the  haqipy 
coDsequcDces  of  this  duty,  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  any 
that  he  has  inserted.  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the 
happy  tendency  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  strengthen  good  dis- 
positions in  the  heart  \  to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  those 
perfections  which  we  adore ;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal 
into  the  whole  of  religion,  as  the  ^rvice  of  our  Benefactor.  These 
are  consequences  which  naturally  follow  from  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted; 
as  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  de<- 
votion  on  practical  religion  and  moral  virtue,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  For  certain* 
ly  the  great  end  of  preaching  is,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the  ref- 
lations of  life,  and  to  promote  that  complete  refo^mation  of  heart 
and  conduct  in  which  true  Christianity  consists.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion; 
for,  in  his  general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  se 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  practical  and  moral. 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
is  elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  sub- 
ject are  frequently  very  proper  and  useful :  <  Upon  these  grounds 
doth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  that 
bind  us  to  the  performance  of  it  It  is  the  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature;  flowing  from  the  two  great 
fountains  of  human  action,  the  understanding  and  the  will,  natu- 
rally, and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the  most  excellent  part  of  our 
religious  worship;  enduring  to  eternity,  after  the  rest  shall  be  done 
away;  and  paid,  even  now,  in  the  frankest  manner,  with  the  least 
regard  to  our  own  interest  It  recommends  itself  to  us  by  several 
peculiar  properties  and  advantages;  as  it  carries  more  pleasure 
in  it  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts  the 
several  powers  of  the  mind;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense 
of  God's  honour,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world ;  as  it 
teaches  us  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us 
from  base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue 
praises  upon  others.' 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men,  the 
careless  and  the  pro&ne.  His  address  to  the  careless  is  beautiful  and 
pathetic ;  that  to  the  profane,  is  not  so  well  executed,  and  is  liable 
to  some  objection.  Such  addresses  appear  to  me  to  be,  on  several 
occasions,  very  useful  parts  of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  much 
in  the  strain  of  preaching  before  the  restoration ;  and  perhaps,  since 
that  period,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  They  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  many 
things,  which  in  Sie  coarse  of  the  sermon,  were,  perhaps,  deliver- 
ed in  the  abstract 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  which  isehief- 
ly  employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  oi  public  affairs  at  that 
time.     Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  discotrse  of  Bishop  Atter- 
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biny's  ia  both  useful  and  beautiful ;  though  I  have  Tentured  to  point 
out  some  defects  in  it  Seldom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet 
with  a  composition  of  any  kind,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its 
parts:  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  diffieulties  which  I  before 
showed  to  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps, 
less  r^son  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other* 
eooipoaitioo. 


LECTURE  XXXI.    * 


CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS 

INTRODUCTION,  DIVISION,  NARRATION,  AND 

EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVB,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  is  pecu 
liar  to  each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking,  popular  as- 
semblies, the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  them  all ;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or  oration,  in  gene 
ral.  The  previous  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit 
and  character  of  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  was  necessary 
for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver; 
and  as  i  proceed,  I  shall  further  point tmt,  how  far  any  of  these  rules 
may  ha\'e  a  particular  respe^  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popu- 
lar courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  most 
commonly  begin  with  some  introduction,  in«order  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the 
facts  connected  with  it;  he  will  employ  arguments  for  establishing 
his  own  opinion,  and  overthrowing  that  of  his  antagonist;  he  may, 
perhaps,  if  there  be  room  for  it,  endeavour  to^  touch  the  passions  of 
his  audience ;  and  after  having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will 
bring  his  discourse  to  a  close  by  some  peroration  or  conclusion. 
This  being  the  natural  train  of  speaking,  the  parts  that  compose  a 
r^iar  formal  oration,  are  these  six;  first,  th^  exordium  or  intro- 
duction; secondly,  the  state,  and  the  division  of  the  subject;  third- 
ly, narration  or  explication ;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or  arguments; 
fifthly,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean 
that  each  of  these  must  enter  intx>  every  public  discourse,  or  that 
they  must  enter  always  in  this  order,  lliere  is  no  reason  for  being 
so  formal  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and 
would  render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  be  many 
excellent  discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  alto- 
gether wanting;  where  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduc- 
tion, but  enters  directly  on  his  subject ;  where  he  has  no  occasion 
either  to  divide  or  explain ;  but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the 
qnestion,  and  then  finishes.  But  as  the  parts  which  I  have  mention- 
ed are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  oration ;  and*  as  in 
every  discourse  whatever,  some  of  them  must  be  found,  itisneces- 
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8^7  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  treat  of  each  of  them  dis 
tinctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction.  This  is 
manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  is 
not  a  rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  suggest- 
ed by  common  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel  another; 
when  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct^  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  ge^ 
nerally  direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation ; 
to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline  the  persons  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  say, 
and  may  dispose  them  to  such  a  train  of  thought  as  will  forward 
and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
the  main  scope  of  an  introduction.  Accordingly,Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  shoula  oe  sub- 
servient :^Redde  re  auditores  be^evolos,  attentos,  deciles.' 

First,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers ;  to  render  them 
benevolent,  or  wel]-a£fected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject.  To- 
pics for  this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  sometimes  taken 
from  the  particular  situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  client, 
or  from  the  character  or  behaviour  of  his  antagonists,  contrasted  with 
his  own ;  on  other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
closely  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  hearers:  and,  in  general, 
from  the  modesty  and  good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters 
upon  his  subject  The  second  end  of  an  introduction  i$,  to  raise 
the  attention  of  the  hearers ;  which  may  be  effected,  by  giving  them 
some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  the  subject; 
or  some  favourable  view  of  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which 
we  are  to  treat  it;  and  of  the  brevity  with  which  we  are  to  dis- 
course. The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or  open  to 
persuasion ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin  with  studying  to  remove 
any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  against  the 
cause,  or  side  of  the  argument,  Whioh  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  introduc- 
tion. When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  when 
we  are  already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docili- 
ty of  the  audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions 
may,withoutanyprejudice,  be  omitted.  And  indeed,  when  they  serve 
for  no  purpose  but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part, 
better  be  omitted ;  unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it 
decent,  that  a  speaker  should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly, 
but  by  a  short  exordium  prepare  them  for  what  be  is  going  to  say. 
Demosthenes'  introductions  are  always  short  and  simple ;  Cicero's 
are  fuller  and  more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  which 
they  call  '  principium,'  and  Mnsinuatio.^  ^  Princlpium' is,  where 
the  orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  ^  Insin- 
uatio'  is,  where  a  larger  compass  must  be  taken ;  and  where,  presuming 
the  disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  he 
must  gradually  reconcile  them  to  hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  dis- 
covers the  point  which  he  has  in  view. 
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Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instance 
in  Cicero's  second  oration  against  RuHus.  This  Rullus  was  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  law ;  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  ab- 
solute power  for  five  yeara^over  all  the  lands  conquered  by  the  re 
public,  in  order  to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  had 
often  been  proposed  by  factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedi 
ly  received  by  the  people.  Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he 
had  lately  been  made  consul  by  their  interest ;  and  his  first  attempt 
is  to  make  them  reject  this  law.  The  subject  was  extremely  deli* 
cate,  and  required  much  art  He  begins  with  acknowledging  all 
the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in  preference 
to  the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature  of  their  power, 
and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interest  He  de- 
clares, that  he  held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people ;  and 
that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popular 
magistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word. 
He  understood  it  to  import  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest 
of  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace ;  but  by 
some,  he  saw  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish 
and  ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually 
nearer  to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  Rullus ;  but  still 
with  great  management  and  reserve.  He  protests,  that  he  is  far 
from  being  an  enemy  to  Agrarian  laws;  he  gives  the  highest 
praises  to  the  Gracchi,  those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  as* 
sures  them,  that  when  he  first  heard  of  Rullus's  law,  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  support  it  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest ;  but  that,  upon  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  it  calculated  to  establish  'a  dominion  that  was 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few  men  at  the  expense 
of  the  public :  and  then  terminates  his  exordium,  with  telling  them 
that  he  is  going  to  eive  his  reasons  for  being  of  this  opinion ;  but 
that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  will  give  up  his  own  opin- 
ion and  embrace  theirs.  *  In  all  this  there  was  great  art  His  elo- 
quence produced  the  intended  effect;  and  the  people,  with  one 
voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  in- 
troduction, I  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  compo- 
sition of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the 
discourse  which  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always  of  importance 
to  begin  well;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  at  first  setting  out; 
when  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  di^ 
posed  to  receive  any  impression  easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good 
introduction  is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult  Few  parts^of 
the  discourse  give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with 
more  nicety  in  the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
The  subject  must  always  suggest  it.  It  must  appear,  as  Cicero  beau- 
tifully expresses  it,  'Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qua  tum  agitur.'* 

*  *  To  laave  ipniog  up,  of  ict  •wd  accord,  from  the  matter  which  is  under  coniidera 
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It  is  too  common  a  fault  in  introdactioDSy  that  they  are  taken  from 
some  common-place  topic,  which  has  no  fieculiar  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand  ;  by  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  d&> 
tached  from  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  Of  this  kind  are  Scllust's  in- 
troductions, prefixed  to  his  Catilinariaxi  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They 
might  as  well  baye  been  introductions  to  any  other  history,  or  to  aay 
other  treatise  whatever:  and,  therefore,  though  elegnnt  in  them 
selves,  they  must  be  considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  from  want 
of  due  connexion  with  it  Cicero,  though  abundantly  correct  in 
this  particular  in  his  orations,  yet  is  not  so  in  hb  other  works.  Itap- 
pears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Attieus,  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his  eus-- 
torn  to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  difierent  introductions 
or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work  that  he  might  nfter> 
wards  publish.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  method  of  eompoeing, 
it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  the  same  introduction  twii*e  without 
remembering  it ;  prefixing  it  to  two  difieren t  works.  Upon  Atticils 
informing  him  of  this,  he  acknowledges  the  mistake,  and  sends  him 
a  new  introduction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is,  in  my  opin 
ion,  a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned  till  after  one  has 
meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  should  begin  to  think  of  some  proper  and  na- 
tural introduction.  By  taking  a  contrary  course,  and  labouring  in 
the  first  place  on  an  introduction,  every  one  who  is  aecustomed  to 
composition  will  often  find,  that  either  he  is  led  to  ky  hold  of  some 
c6mmon-place  topic,  or  that,  instead  of  the  introduction  bong  ee- 
commodated  to  the  discourse,  he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the 
whole  discourse  to  the  introduction  which  he  had  previously  writ- 
ten. Cicero  makes  this  remark;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  his  own  rule.  <  Omnibus 
rebus  consideratis,  turn  denique  id,  quod  primum  est  dicendum, 
postremum  soleo  cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quando  id 
primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit  nisi  aut  exile,  aut  nuf^- 
torium,  aut  vulgare.'*  After  the  mind  has  been  oooe  warmed  and 
put  in  train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  materials  for  th» 
preface  will  then  suggest  themsehres  much  more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correetnen  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  tiien  more  disposed 
to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period;  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied 
with  the  subject  or  the  arguments;  their  attention  is  wholly  directs 
ed  to  the  speaker's  style  and  manner.  Something  must  be  done, 
therefore,  to  prepossess  them  in  his  finrour;  though,  fi>r  the  saaw 
reasons,  too  much  art  must  be  avoided ;  for  it  will  be  more  easily  de* 
tected  at  that  time  than  afterwards,   and  will  derogate  from  persua* 


*  *  When  1  hare  planned  and  di^rested  all  the  materials  of  mj  dbcoune,  it  u  my 
torn  to  think,  in  tbe  last  place,  of  the  introdoction  wfth  which  1  am  to  begin.  Fof  if  at  kny 
time  1  hare  endeaToared  to  invent  an  introdactlon  6rtt,  nothing  has  ever^ocurt^  to 
me  for  that  purpose,  but  what  isas  triflng,  nogatorf,  and  Tntgar.' 
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sion  in  ril  that  folloivs.  A  t^ite^cft  plainness,  and  elegant  simpli- 
eity,  is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduction : '  Ut  videamur/  says 
QuiQlilian,  '^ccurati  non  callide  dicere.' 

In  ^e  thircq>lace,  modesty  is  another  character  which  it  must  carry. 
All  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourahle  and  prepossessing.  If 
the  orator  set  oat  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  the  self- 
love  and  pride  of  th%  hearers  will  be  presently  awakened,  and  will 
follow  him  with  a  very  suspicious  eye  throughout  all  his  progress. 
His  modesty  should  discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the 
beginning,  but  in  his  whole  manner ;'in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks 
of  respect  and  awe,  which  are  ])aid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses 
them.  Indeed,the  modesty  of  an  introduction  should  never  betray 
any  thing  mean  or  abject.  It  is  always  of  great  use  to  an  orator, 
that  together  with  modesty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  should 
show  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising  from  a  persuasion  of  the 
justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  speak. 

The  nfodesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not  too 
much.  '  Non  fumum  ex  fnlgore,  sed^  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.'*  This 
certainly  is  the  general  rule,  that  &in  orator  should  not  put  forth  all 
his  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  iipon  us,  as 
his  discourse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone : 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend  some  cause  which  has  been 
much  run  down,  and  decried  by  the  public.  Too  modest  a  begin- 
ning might  be  then  like  a  confession  of  guilt.  By  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  his  exordium,  he  must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  that 
is  against  him,  and  to  remove  prejudices,  by  encountering  them 
without  fear.  In  subjects,  too,of  a  declamatory  nature,  and  in  ser- 
mons, where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  magnificent  introduction  has 
sometimes  a  good  effect,  if  it  be  properly  supported  in  the  sequel. 
Thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  sermon,  preach- 
ed on  the  90th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  called  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner:  'This  is  a 
day  of  trouble,  ol  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy ;  distinguished  in  the 
calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  infamy,  misery,  and  guilt 
on  them,  and  their  sinful  posterity.'  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  the 
dther  celebrated  French  preachers,  very  often  begin  their  discour- 
ses with  laboured  and  sublime  introductions.  These  raise  atten** 
tion^  and  throw  a  lustre  on  the  subject;  but  let  every  speaker  be 
IttQch  On  bis  guard  agamst  striking  a  higher  note  at  tiie  beginning, 
trnxk  he  is  able  to  keep  up  in  his  progress. 


i«i^ 


•  He  dom  not  UcMi  at  a  blase  bit  fire, 
Sodden  to  gtare,  and  then  in  smoke  expire ; 
Bvt  riles  from  a  doad  of  smoke  to  light, 
Andpodnhiispedoai  miracles  to  sight 

Hoa.  Aat.  Post.  Faasvii. 
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In  the  fourth  place^  an  introduction  should  usually  be  carried  oo 
in  the  calm  manner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehemence  and 
passion.  Emotions  must  rise  as  the  discourse  advances.  The  miods 
of  the  hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared,  before  tlA  speaker  can 
venture  on  strong  and  passionate  sentiments.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are,  when  the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it 
naturally  awakens  some  passionate  emotion ;  or  when  the  unexpect- 
ed presence  of  some  person  or  object,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames 
the  speaker,  and  makes  him  break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  £i« 
ther  of  these  will  justify  what  is  called  the  Exordium  od  abr^pta* 
Thus  the  appearance  of  Catiline  in  the  senate  renders  the  vehement 
beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against. him  very  natural  and 
proper:  ^Quousque  tandem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra?' 
And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this  text, '  Blessed  is 
he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,'  ventures  on  breaking 
forth  with  this  bold  exordium :  ^  And  can  any  man  then  be  offended 
in  thee,  blessed  Jesus  ?'  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  continues 
for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject.  But 
such  introductions  as  these  should  be  hazarded  by  very  few,  as  they 
promise  so  much  vehemence  and  unction  through  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  hearers. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  introduction  is  not  the  place  in 
which  warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  must 
take  notice,  that  it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  de» 
signed  to  be  imised  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The 
orator  should,  in  the  beginning,  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
towards  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  seeks  to  awaken 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  According,  for  instance,  as  it  is 
compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his  discourse 
is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introduction; 
he  ought  to  begin  witjfi  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to  in* 
spire.  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  strike 
ing  properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate 
any  material  part  of  the  subject  When  topics,  or  arguments, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in 
part,  brought  forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of 
novelty  upon  their  second  appearance.  The  impression  intended 
to  be  made  by  any  capital  thought,  is  always  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,  and  in  its  proper  place* 

In  the  last  place,  the  introduction  pught  to  be  proportioned^ 
both  in  length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow : 
in  length,  as  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very 
great  portico  before  a  small  building;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  overcharge,  with  superb  ornaments,  the  portico  of  a 
plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  make  the  entrance  to  a  monument  as 
gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense  directs  that  every  part  of 
a  discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and  spirit  of  the  whole. 
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These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  introductions.  They 
are  adapted,  in  a  great  measure,  equally ,  to  discourses  of  all  kinds. 
In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies,  particulaj 
caii  must  be  'taken  not  to  employ  any  introduction  of  that  kind, 
which  the  adverse  party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage. 
To  this  inconvenience  all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which 
are  taken  from  general  and  common-place  topics;  and  it  nevei 
fails  to  .give  an  adversary  a  considerable  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a 
small  turn  to  something  we  had  said  in  our  exordium,  he  can  ap- 
pear to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  principles  with  which  we 
had  set  out,  in  beginning  our  attack  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  re- 
plies, Quintilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy  of  no- 
tice; that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible:  ^  Multum  gratise  exordio 
est,  quod  ab  actione  divers®  partis  materiam  trahit;  hoc  ipso,  quod 
non  compositum  domi,  sed  ibi  atque  e  re  natum;  et  facilitate  famam 
ingenii  auget;  et  facie  simplicis,  sumptique  e  proximo  sermonis, 
fidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeo,  ut  etiamsi  relique  scripta  atque  ela- 
borata  sint,  tamen  videatur  tota  extemporalis  oratio,  cujus  initium 
nihil  preparatum  habuisse  manifestum  est'* 

In  sermons,  feuch  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take  place;  and,  in- 
deed, in  composing  sermons,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to 
remove  an  appearance  of  stiffness  from  an  introduction,  when  a 
formal  one  is  used.  The  French  preachers,  as  I  before  observed, 
are  often  very  splendid  and  lively  in  their  introductions;  but, 
among  us,  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  always  so  successful. 
When  long  introductions  are  formed  upon  some  common-place  topic, 
as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  man,  or  the  like,  they 
never  fail  of  being  tedio'HS.  Variety  should  be  studied  in  this  part 
of  composition  as  much  as  possible ;  often  it  may  be  proper  to  be- 
gin without  any  introduction  at  all,  unless,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  from  the  context,  are  the 
most  simple  of  any,  and  frequently  the  best  that  can  be  used;  but 
as  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dry,  they  should  never  be  long. 
A  historical  introduction  has,  generally,  a  happy  effect  to  rouse  at- 
tention, when  one  can  lay  hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  text  or  the  discourse,  and,  by  a  proper  illustration 
of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  order, 
is  the  proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject;  concerning 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  and 

*  <  An  introdactioD,  which  u  foooded  upon  the  pleadin|^  of  the  opposite  partgry  it 
extremely  graceful ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  meditated  at 
home,  but  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  business,  and  to  have  been  composed  on  the 
spot  Hence,  it  gires  to  the  speaker  the  reputation  of  a  quick  inTention,  and  adds 
freight  likewise  to  his  discourse,  as  artless  and  unlaboured :  insomuch,  that  though  all 
the  rest  of  his  oration  should  be  studied  and  written,  yet  the  whole  discourse  has  th« 
appearance  of  being  extemporary,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  introduction  to  it  was  nnpra* 

3D 
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distinct  as  possible,  and  expressed  in  feW  and  plain  words,  with- 
out the  least  affectation.  To  this  generally  succeeds  the  division,  or 
the  laying  down  the  method  of  the  discourse ;  on  which  it  is  necea 
aary  to  make  some  observations.  I  do  not  mean,  that  in  every 
discourse,  a  formal  division,or  distribution  of  it  into  parts,  is  requi- 
site. There  are  many  occasions  of  public  speaking,  when  this  is 
neither  requisite  nor  would  be  proper ;  when  the  discourse,  perhaps, 
IS  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is  to  be  treated  of;  or  when  tht 
speaker  does  not  choose  to  warn  his  hearers  of  the  method  he  is  to 
follow ,  or  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order 
of  one  kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  discourse; 
that  is,  every  thing  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before 
tnay  give  light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  concealed  method.  What  we  call  division 
is,  when  the  method  is  propounded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  which  this  sort  of  division  most  commonly 
takes  place,  is  a  sermon ;  and  a  question  has  been  moved,  whether 
this  method  of  laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the  best 
method  of  preaching.  A  very"  able  judge,  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,  declares  strongly  against 
it.  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modern  invention ;  that  it  was  never 
practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church :  and,  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when  metaphysics 
began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
renders  a  sermon  stiff;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  discourse ; 
and  that,  by  the  natural  connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  the  at- 
tention of  Uie  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more 
advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  ser- 
mon into  heads,  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice 
has  now  given  it  so  much -weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more 
in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so 
far  from  the  common  track.  But  the  practice  itself  has  also,  in 
my  judgment,  much  reason  on  its  side.  If  formal  partitions  give  a 
sermon  less  of  the  oratorical  appearance,  they  render  it,  however, 
'more  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  course,  more  instruc- 
tive to  the  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main  object  to  be 
kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances  to  the 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  fix  his 
attention.  They  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  discourse ;  they  give  him  pauses  and  resting  places, 
where  he  can  reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to 
What  is  to  follow.  They  are  attended  with  this  advantage  too, 
that  they  give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  oefore- 
hand,  when  they  are  to  be  released  from  the  fatigue  of  attention, 
and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker  more  patiently.  *  Re- 
ficit  audientem,^  says  Quintilian,  taking  notice  of  this  very  advan 
tage  of  divisions  in  other  discourses,  <  Reficit  audientem  certo  sin- 
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sulaniin  paitiom  fine;  non  aliter  qujbm  faci<^ntihos  iter,  mtiltum 
detrahunt  fatigaUonis  notata  spatia  inacriptid  lapidibusj  nam  et  ex- 
iMuisti  laboris  nosse  mehsuram  vduptati  est ;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqtra 
fortius  exequenda,  scire  quantum  supersit'*  With  regard  to  break- 
ing the  unity  of  a  discourse^  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there 
ariaesy  from  that  quarter,  any  argument  against  the  method  I  am 
defending.  If  the  unity  be  broken,  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads, 
or  topica  of  which  the  speaker  treats,  that  this  is  to  be  imputed ; 
not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  heads 
be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  out,  and  distinguishing  them, 
m  place  of  impairing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  con- 
^icooua  and  complete ;  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
hang  upon  one  anotiier,  and  tend  to  one  point 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse,  where  dirision  is 
proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are, 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided 
be  really  distinct  from  one  another;  that  is,  that  no  one  include 
another.  It  were  a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should 
propose  to  treat,  fint,  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of 
those  of  justice  or  temperance ;  because,  the  first  head  evidently 
•comprehends  the  second,  as  a  genus  does  the  species ;  which  me- 
thod ofproceeding  involves  the  subject  in  indistinctness  and  disorder. 

Secondly,  In  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of 
nature;  beginning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  ap- 
prehended, and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed;  and  proceeding 
thence  to  tiiose  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  suppose 
them  to  be  known.  We  must  divide  the  subject  into  those  parts, 
into  which  most  easily  and  naturally  it  is  resolved;  that  J  t  may 
seem  to  aplit  itself,  and  not  to  be  violently  torn  asunder:  <Divi*- 
dere,'  as  is  commonly  said, '  non  frangere.' 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ought  to  exhaust  the 
subject;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division ;  we  exhi«- 
bit  the  subject  by  pieces  and  corners  only,  without  giving  any  such 
plan  as*  displays  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed, 
should  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Avoid  all  circumlocution  here. 
Admit  not  a  single  word  but  what  is  necessary.  Precision  is  to  be 
studied,  above  all  things,  in  laying  down  a  method.  It  is  this  which 
ehiefly  makes  a  division  appear  neat  and  elegant;  when  the  several 
heads  are  propounded  in  the  dearest,  most  expressive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fewest  words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike 
the  hearers  agreeably;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  conse- 
quence towards  making  the  divisions  be  more  easily  remembered. 

Fifthly,  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  heads.  To  split 
a  subject  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divisions  and  subdivi 


^.ta 


*  <  Th«  condinioB  of  tach  head  'm  a  fettef  to  die  hearers ;  fuat  ai,  upoti  m  JiMrae>f, 
tHe  mile-ttooet  which  are  let  ap  on  the  road,  terre  to  dimfaiiih  the  traveUer*!  firtagiie 
For  we  are  always  pleased  with  seeinr  our  labour  begin  to  lessen ;  aad,  by  caiciilaCinc 
how  sBttch  reaaafan,  are  stirred  ap  to  ftidih  onr  task  more  clMerftdly.* 
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sions  without  end^^has  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking.  It  may  be 
proper  in  a  logical  treatise;  but  it  makes  an  oration  appear  bard 
ai;d  dry,  and  unnecessarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a^sermon, 
there  may  be  from  three  to  five  or  six  heads,  including  subdiyi*- 
sions ;  seldom  should  there  be  more. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  great- 
er consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  It  should  be  studi* 
ed  with  much  accuracy  and  care;  for  If  one  take  a  wrong  method  at 
first  setting  out,  it  will  lead  him  astray  in  all  that  follows.  It  will 
render  the  whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  though 
the  hearers  may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies, 
they  will  be  sensible  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  them- 
selves little  affected  by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  ser- 
mons study  neatness  and  elegance  in  laying  down4heir  heads,  much 
more  than  the  English  do ;  whose  distributions,  though  sensible  and 
just,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and  verbose.  Among  the  French, 
however,  too  much  quaintness  appears  in  their  divisions,  with  aa 
affectation  of  always  setting  out  either  with  two,  or  with  three, 
general  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  of  Massillon's  on  this  text, 
^It  is  finished/  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  French  critics: — 
'This  imports,'  says  the  preachei:,  'the  consummation,  first,  of  ju»> 
tice  on  the  part  of  God ;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of 
men ;  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ.'  This  also  of  Bourda- 
loue's  has  b^en  much  praised, from  these  words:  'My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.'  'Peace,'  says  he,  'first  to  the  understanding,  by  sub- 
mission to  faith;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to  the  law.' 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned, 
was  narration  or  explication.  I  put  these  two  together,  both  be- 
cause they  fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because  they  com- 
monly answer  the  same  purpose ;  serving  to  illustrate  the  cause  or 
the  subject  of  which  the  orator  treats,  before  he  proceeds  to  argue 
either  on  one  side  or  other;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting 
the  passions  of  the  hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  important  pari 
of  tb^  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Be- 
sides its  being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and 
propriety;  there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
pleader  must  say  nothing  but  what  is  true;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  facts 
which  he  relates  are  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  his  future  reason- 
ing. To  recount  them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
truth,  and  yet  to  present  them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  to 
his  cause;  to  place,  in  the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance 
which  is  to  his  advantage,  and  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make 
against  him,  demand  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.  He 
must  always  remember,  that  if  he  discovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats 
his  own  purpose,  and  creates  a  distrust  of  his  sincerity.  Quintihaii 
very  properly  directs,  'Effugienda  in  hac  praecipue  parte,  omnis 
calliditatis  suspicio;  neque  enim  se  usquam  magis  custodit  judex. 
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qog^m  cum  narrat  orator:  nihil  turn  videatur  fictum;  nihil  sollici- 
tum ;  omnia  potius  i  causa,  quam  ab  oratore,  profecta  videantur.'^ 

To  be  dear  &nd  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  are 
the  qualities  which  critics  chiefly  require  in  narration;  each  of 
which  carries  sufficiently  the  evidence  of  its  importance.  Distinct- 
ness belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  but  is  especially 
requisite  in  narration,  which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that  fol- 
lows. A  fact^  or  a  single  circumstance  le(t  in  obscurity,  and  mis- 
apprehended by  the  judge,  may  destroy  the  effect  of  all  the  argu- 
ment and  reasoning  which  the  speaker  employs.  If  his  narration  be 
improbable,  the  judge  will  not  regard  it;  and  if  it  be  tedious  and 
diffuse,  he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it  In  order  to  produce  dis- 
tinctness, besides  the  study  of  the  general  rules  of  perspicuity  which 
were  formerly  given,  narration  requires  a  particular  attention  to  as- 
certain clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  every  other  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  the  facts  recounted.  In  order  to  be  probable 
in  narration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  the  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  such  motives  as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  order 
to  be  as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
out  all  superfluous  circumstances;  the  rejection  of  which  will  like 
wise  fend  to  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and  from 
the  examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narration, 
for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  pro  MiUmey  has  been  often 
and  justly  admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that  though  infaet  Clo- 
dius  was  killed  by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  it  was  only  in  self- 
defence;  and  that  the  design  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  ietgainst 
Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  asainst  Mile's  life.  All  the  circumstances 
for  rendering  this  probable  are  painted  with  wonderful  art  In  re 
lating  the  manner  of  Mile's  setting;  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the 
most  natural  description  of  a  farriiiy  excursion  to  the  country,  under 
which  it  was  impossible  tiiat  any  bloody  design  could  be  conceal- 
ed. '  He  remained,'  says  he, '  in  the  senate  house  that  day,  till  all 
the  business  was  over.  He  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberate- 
ly, and  waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had  got  all  her  things  ready 
for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.  He  did  not  set 
oat,  till  such  time  as  Clodius  mi^ht  easily  have  been  in  Rome,  if  he 
had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Muo  by  the  way.  By  and  by,  Clodius 
met  him  on  the  road,  on  horse-back,  like  a  man  prepared  for  action ; 
DO  carriage,  not  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  family  eqttipage 
along  with  him :  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  meditating 
slaughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife, 
trapped  up  in  his  cloak,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended 

*  *  In  thif  pan  of  ditcoane,  the  speaker  mu«t  be  veiy  careful  to  than  rrery  appear^ 
ance  of  art  and  anminr.  For  tfiere  U  no  time  at  which  the  judge  b  more  upon  hie 
guard,  than  when  the  |3eader  ii  relating  facts.  Let  notliing  then  leem  feigned :  noth  • 
mg  anziootlj  concealed.  I<et  all  that  is  said,  appear  to  arise  IVom  the  cause  itsaif,  aD4 
nH  to  be  the  work  of  the  orator.' 
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by  t  great  train  of  woinen<-ser¥aiit8»  and  boys/  He  go^  on  describ* 
ing  the  rencounter  that  followed;  Clodius's  servants  attacking  those 
of  Mi*0|  and  killing  the  driver  of  his  carriage;  Milo  jumping  out, 
throwing  off  hi^  cloak,  and  making  the  best  defence  he  could,  wbUe 
Clodiua's  servants  endeavoured  to  surround  him ;  and  then  con- 
cludes his  narration  with  a  very  delicate  and  happy  stroke.  He 
does  not  say  in  plain  words,  that  Mile's  servants  killed  Clodius,  but 
that  'in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Mile's  servants,  without  the  or 
ders,  without  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their  master, 
did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  like  con 
juncteire,  to  have  done.'* 

In  sermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  narratiim, 
explication  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comes  iu  the  place  of 
narration  at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone; 
that  is,  it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct:  and  in  a  style  correct 
and  elegant,  rather  than  highly  adorned.  To  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  full  and  perspicuous  account  of 
the  nature  of  that  virtue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  dis 
course,  is  properly  the  didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  exe- 
cution of  which  much  depends  for  all  that  comes  afbwwards  in  the 
way  of  persuasion.  The  great  art  of  succeedins  in  it»  is  to  meditate 
profoundly  cun  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  j^ace  it  in  a  clear  and 
strong  point  of  view.  Consider  what  li^t  other  pa4sage0  of  scrip- 
ture throw  upon  it;  consider  whether' it  be  a  subject  nearly  related 
to  some  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  it ;  consider 
whether  Jt  can  be  illustrated  tQ  advantage  by  comparing  it  with,  or 
opposing  it  to  some  other  thing ;  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or  trac- 
ing  effects ;  by  pointing  out  exaxnples,  or  appealing  to  the  feelings 
of  the!  hearers ;  that  ^us,  a  definite,  forecise,  circumstantial  view 
may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.  Let  the  preacher 
be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distinct  and  apt  illustrations  of  the 
known  truths  of  religion,  he  may  both  display  great  merit  in  the 
way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  far  more  va- 
luable, render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  useful. 

**  *  MilO)  cdm  ID  senata  ftiinet  eo  die,  quoad  senatns  dimitfus  est,  domum  Teoit. 
Calceot  at  veitimeBta  mntaTit }  padUspcri  daro  te  uxor  (ut  fic^  conparat,  comaaontoa 
eit  y  deio4c  profectus  est,  id  temporis  ciUn  j<ain  Clodhis,  si  quidem  eo  die  Romam  vea- 
turua  erat|  redtre  potuisset.  Obviam  fit  ei  Clodius  expeditus,  in  equo,  nulla  rheda,  no^ 
Ha  impedinkentls,  nulUs  dlrecis  comitlbus,  ut  solebat;  sine  uxore,  quod  nuoquam  feim 
Cum  hie  nisidiator,  qui  iter  illnd  ad  cndem.  faciendam  appaiAsset,  cun  uxore  ▼eheretor 
in  r'nedai  p«nulatuSy,  vulgi  magna  impedhoeuto,  ac  oiuli^bri  et  delicato  anciUarum  pu- 
erorumque  comitatu.  Fit  obviam  Clodio  ante  fundum  ejus,  hora  fere  undecima,  aut  non 
multo  secus.  Statim  complnres  cum  telis  in  hunc  faciunt  de  loco  superiore  impetnm  .- 
adversi  rkedarinai  occidimt ;  cAm  avtem  hie  dt  rfacda,  rejects  penula  desihiiMct,  seqiK 
aicri  anirao  dcfenderet,  ilU  qui  erant  cam  Clodio,  ipUdiis  eductis^  partim  reeurrere  mi 
rhedam,  ut  a  tergo  Milonem  adorirentur ;  partim,  quod  hunc  jam  ioterfectum  puta- 
rent)  csdere  inctpiuat  ejus  serros  qoi  post  erant ;  ex  q«ib«if  qui  anime  fiddt  in  doom- 
mina  et  prmani^*i  fuenwt,  partim  occisl  sunt ;  partim  cum  ad  rhedam  pnsnart  Tklerent, 
ct  doonino  suocurrese  probibereotnr,  MUmiemquo  occisum  etiam  ex  ipsa  Clodio  andi 
rant, et itaease  putareot,  fecemnt id  servi  Milonis,(dicam enim  non  dermmdi crmBisia 
causa*  sad  ut  f«ctttm  est)  noque  impecante,  ncque  sdente,  neque  prssente  doauao, 
quod  suos  quisque  serros  in  tali  re  facere  Yoluisset' 


(«t«) 
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bitbe  four  mfiediiig  kotnree,  what 
hM  been  CQondered ;  and  of  what  is  our 
muthor  now  to  treat?  Few  what  wasthe 
prerxHiB yiew given, neceaiary ;  andia 
TOOceeding,  what  shall  be  pointed  out? 
On  whatever  subject  an^  one  intends 
to  dttcourBe,  what  order  will  he  nurmel 
This  being  the  natural  train  ot  speak- 
ing, what  ax  parts  oompose  a  rsgular 
fi)mial  oration?  What  is  here  not 
meant ;  and  why  not?  There  may  be 
many  excellent  discourees  before  the 
public,  without  what?  Why  then  is  it 
necessary  that  each  of  them  should  be 
treated  o[  distinctly  ?  With  what  does 
our  author  begin ;  and  of  this,  what  is 
observed  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? Of  this,  what  is  remariced?  To 
ooociliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearen^ 
and  to  render  mem  benevolent,  whence 
may  tcmics  in  causes  at  the  bar  be 
drawn  f  What  is  the  second  end  of  an 
introduction ;  and  how  may  this  be  ef^ 
feeted?  What  is  the  third  aid,  and  for 
tins  purpose,  with  what  must  we  begin  ? 
When  may  formal  introductkHM  be 
omitted;  and  what  remark  folkMro? 
Of  Demosthenes'  and  Cicero's  introduc- 
tioDB,  what  is  observed?  What. two 
KBods  of  introductions  did  the  ancient 
critics  distingui^ ;  and  what  is  said  of 
them?  Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduc- 
tion, in  what  oratina  have  we  an  admi- 
rable instance  ?  Who  was  RuUua  and 
what  did  he  propose  ?  Of  such  laws, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  here  said  of 
Cicero;  and  in  what  manner  does  he 
introduce  this  difficult  subject?  What 
evidence  does  he  give  that  he  is  not  an 
enemy  to  Agrarian  laws?  In  all  this, 
there  is  what;  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Having  given  this  ceneral 
view oi' the  nature  and  end  oran  in- 
troductMn,  to  what  does  our  author 
proceed?  Why  are  these  the  more  no- 
cessary?  What  is  always  of  import- 
ance; and  what  remark  is  added? 
What  is  the  first  rule  given?  What 
must  always  suggest  it;  and  what  says 
Cicero?  In  introductions,  what  is  too 
common  a  fault?  What  introductions 
are  of  this  kind  ?  What  Is  said  of  them; 
and  wltat  ibllows?  What  is  related  of 
Cicero's  introductions;  and  of  his  man- 
ner of  preparing  them  ?  Of  this  strange 
method,  what  was  once  a  consequence  ? 
In  order  to  render  an  introduction  inte- 
resting, what  is  a  good  rule?  What 
will  be  the  consequence  of  taking  a  con- 1 


traiy  course?  What  reoiark  is  raada 
by  Cicero?  In  the  second  place,  in  aa 
introduction,  what  shcxild  oe  carefully 
studied  ?  What  is  then  the  situaUon  of 
the  hearers?  Why,  at  the  same  time, 
must  too  much  art  be  avoided?  What 
is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduo- 
tion  ?  In  the  third  plaoei  why  ib  mth 
desty  rec|uisite  in  an  mtroauctk>n?  How 
shomd  his  mhdesty  discover  itself;  and 
why  ?  What  should  the  modesty  of  an 
introdnetioa  never  betmy :  and  what  is 
of  great  USB  to  an  orator?  What  does 
the  modesty  of  an  introductbn  require  ? 
What  savs  Horace?  What  ia  the  gene- 
ral rulof  What  exception  is  there  to 
this  rule?  What  might  too  modest  a 
beginninff,  then,  be  l&e?  By  the  bold- 
ness and  streiigth  of  his  exordium, 
whatmuflt  he  endeavour  to  do  ?  Where, 
ak)^  haa  a  maffnificent  introduction, 
sometimes  a  flood  effect  ?  What  excun- 
pLe  is  given  ttoro  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Atterbury's?  How  do  the  celebrated 
French  writem  often  begpn  their  di^* 
coQKses?  01'  these,  what  is  the  ^9ect , 
but  against  what,  must  every  tpeaker 
be  much  on  his  guard?  In  the  fourth 
place,  in  what  manner  should  an  in- 
troduction  usually  be  carried  on  ?  Why 
ia  this  direction  ^ven?  What  are  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule?  What  will 
either  of  thesejustify  ?  What  ioltiuices 
are  given?  Why  should  such  introduc- 
tions be  hazarded  bj^  very  lew  ?  Of  the 
introduction,  what  is  further  noticed? 
In  the  beginning,  what  should  the  ora- 
to**  do  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrate? 
How  is  much  of  the  orator's  art  dhown? 
What,  in  the  fifth  place,  is  a  rule  in 
introductions?  How  is  this  rule  fully  il- 
lustrated ?  In  the  last  place,  to  what 
ought  the  introduction  be  proportioned; 
and  of  this  direction,  what  illustration 
is  given  ?  What  does  common  sense  di- 
rect? To  what  are  these  rules  adapted^ 
In  pleadings  at  the  Uur,  or  speeches  in 
public  assemblies^  about  what  must 
particular  care  be  taken?  To  this  in- 
convenience, what  introductkws  are  ex- 
posed ;  what  never  fails  to  give  an  ad- 
versary considerable  triumph  ?  In  the 
case  of  replies,  what  observation  does 
QuintilJan  make?  What  reasGo  does 
he  assign  for  this? 

Of  introductions  to  sermons,  what  is 
observed?  Of  the  French  preachers^ 
what  was  before  remarked  ?  When  are 
intioductionB  always  tedious  ?  What 
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should  be  studied  in  this  part  of  com- 
position as  much  as  poadble ;  and  what 
may  often  be  proper?  Of  explanatory 
introductions  from  the  context,  what  is 
remarked  ?  When  has  a  historical  in- 
troduction a  happy  effect  ?  What  comes 
next  in  order  after  the  introduction? 
WTiat  only  is  to  be  said  concerning  it  ? 
To  this,  what  generedly  succeeds? 
What  does  our  author  here  not  mean  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
is  essential  to  eyery  good  discourse? 
How  may  this  be  accomplished  ?  What 
is  division  in  discourse?  In  what  dis- 
course does  this  sort  of  division  most 
commonly  take  place ;  and  what  ques- 
tion has  been  moved?  What  is  the 
3»inion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  ? 
f  it,  what  does  he  ooserve?  What 
effect,  in  his  opinion,  has  it?  Notwith- 
standing his  authority  and  aiguments. 
what  does  our  author  think ;  and  why? 
What  reason  has  the  practice  itself^  on 
its  side?  What  advanta^  result  to 
the  hearers,  from  the  division  of  a  ser- 
mon into  heads  ?  On  this  subject,  what 
says  Quintilian  ?  With  regard  to  break- 
ing the  unity  of  a  discourse,  what  does 
>ur  author  observe?  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  heads  be  well  chosen,  what  is 
their  eifect  ?  In  any  discourse,  where 
division  is  proper,  what  is  the  first  rule 
to  be  observed  ?  How  is  this  rule  illus- 
trated ?  Secondly,  in  diviskm,  what  or- 
der must  we  follow  ?  Into  what  parts 
must  we  divide  the  subject?  Thirdly, 
what  should  the  several  memCers  of  a 
division  do;  and  why?  In  the  ^Turth 
place,  of  the  terms  in  w^ch  our  parti- 
tions are  expressed,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  remarks  follow  ?  What  is  it 
which  chiefly  makes  the  divisions  of  a 
discourse  appear  neat  and  elegant? 
What  is  the  eficct  of  this?  In  the  fifth 
place,  What  must  be  avoided  ?  What 
nas  always  a  bad  eflfect  in  speaking  ? 
Where  may  it  be  proper;  but  wlmt 
effect  has  it  on  an  oration?  To  what 
member  should  the  heads  of  a  sermon 
be  limited?  Why  should  the  division 
of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  pleading  at  the 
bar,  be  stumed  with  much  accuracy 
and  care?  What  effect  will  this  have? 
What  do  the  French  writers  of  ser- 
mons study  much  more  than  we  do  ? 
Among  the  French,  however,  what 
sometimes  appears  in  their  divisions? 
What  examples,  from  two  eminent 
French  writers,  are  here  introduced? 
What  was  the  next  constituent  part  of 
•  discourse  meotioDed?  Why  are  these 


two  put  together  ?  In  pleadings  at  the 
beir,  of  narration^  what  is  observed? 
What  peculiar  difficulty  is  there  :n 
narrations  at  the  bar  ?  What,  here,  de- 
mand no  small  exertion  of  skill  and 
dexterity  ?  What  must  he  always  re- 
member? What  does  Quintilian  very 
properly  direct?  What  qualities  do 
critics  cniefly  require  in  narratkm ;  and 
of  each  of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Oi 
distinctness,  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated?  In  order  to  produce 
distinctness,  what  does  narration  re- 
quire? What  is  material,  n  order  to  be 
probable  in  narration?  lu  order  to  be 
as  concise  as  the  su^ect  wfil  admit, 
what  is  neceaaary  ?  Who  is  remarkable 
for  his  talent  of*^ narration?  What  in- 
stance is  given?  What  does  he  here 
wish  to  show?  How  are  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  rendering  this  probable, 
painted  ?  "What  does  he  give,  in  rela- 
ting the  manner  in  which  Muo  set  out 
from  Rome  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  In 
sermons,  what  comes  in  tne  puice  of  * 
narratran  at  the  bar;  and  m  what 
manner  must  it  be  taken  up?  What  is, 
properly,  the  didactic  part  of  preach- 
ing f  and  on  the  right  execution  of  it, 
what  depends?  What  is  the  great  art 
of  succeeding  with  it?  How  is  this  fully 
illustrated?  Of  what  should  the  preach- 
er be  persuaded? 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  introduction. 

A.  The  ends  of  an  introduction. 

B.  The  introductions  of  the  ancienfa^ 
Rvleafor  the  composition  of  an  tn- 

trodvjction. 

a.  It  should  be  easy  and  natural. 

b.  Correctness  of  expression  should 

be  observed. 

c.  Modesty  should  be  one  of  ft» 

principal  characteristics. 

d.  It  snomd  oe  calmly  conducted. 

e.  It  should  not  anticipate  any  part 

of  the  subject 

2.  The  enunciation  of  the  subject 

3.  The  divisions  of  the  discourse. 

A.  The  parts  should  be  distinct  from 

each  other. 

B.  The  natural  order  should  be  fxA 

lowed. 
c.  The  members  should  exhaust  the 
subject 

D.  The  division  should  be  expressed  , 

with  precision. 

E.  The  heads  should  not  be  unneces 

'sarily  extended. 
4  Narratkn  or  explicatkm. 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 


CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOUESE....THE  ARGUMENTATIVE 
PART....THE  PATHETIC  PART....THE 

PERORATION. 

In  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  discourse  or  ora- 
tioO;  I  have  already  considered  th6  introduction,  the  division,  and 
the  narration  or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  argu* 
mentatiTe  or  reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  whatever  place,  or 
on  whatever  subject  one  speaks,  this,  beyond  doubt,  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  For  the  great  end  for  which  men  speak  on  any  se- 
rious occasion,  is  to  convince  their  hearers  of  something  being  either 
true,  or  right,  or  good ;  and,  by  means  of  this  conviction,  to  influ- 
ence their  practice.  Reason  and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as 
I  have  often  inculcated,  of  all  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requisite. 
First,  the  invention  of  them;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such 
a  style  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  mate- 
rial, and  the  ground-work  of  the  rest  But,  with  respect  to  this,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  assistance. 
Art  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  arguments  on  every 
cause,  and  every  subject;  though  it  may  be  of  considerable  use  in 
assisting  him  to  arrange  and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  discovered^  For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons that  are  most  proper  to  convince  men,  and  another  to  manage 
these  reasons  with  the  most  advantage.  The  latter  is  all  that  rhe- 
toric can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  farther 
than  this.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete 
system;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  setting 
off  tiieir  arguments  to  most  advantage;  but  to  supply  the  defect  of 
their  invention,  and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  eve- 
ry subject  and  cause.  Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  ^  Loci 
Communes,'  and  '  Sedes  Argumentorum,'  which  makes  so  great  a 
figure  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  These 
topics,  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  ereat 
many  different  subjects,  which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in 
order  to  find  out  materials  for  his  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  loci;  some  loci,  that  were  common  to  all  the  different 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  each. 
The  common  or  general  loci,  were  such  as  genus  and  species,  cause 
and  effect,  antecedents  and  consequents,  likeness  and  contrariety, 
3E  45 
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definition,  circumstances  of  time  and  place;  and  a  great  many  more 
of  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing,  the^  had  their  ^  Loci  Personarum,'  and  ^  Loci  Rerum.'  As  io 
demonstrative  orations,  for  instance,  the  heads  from  which  any  one 
could  be  decried  or  praised ;  his  birth,  his  country,  his  education 
his  kindi^ed,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  the 
fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  &c. ;  and  in  delibera- 
tive orations,  the  topics  that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it;  such  as,  honesty,  justice, 
facility,  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortification 
to  enemies,  and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial  sys- 
tem of  oratory;  and  they  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and  fertility 
in  the  contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled 
by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  system,  that  one 
would  think  they  meant  to  teach  h(fw  a  person  might  mechanically 
become  an  orator,  without  any  genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  re- 
ceipts for  making  speeches  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  study  of  common  places  might 
produce  very  showy  academical  declamations,  it  could  never  pro- 
duce discourses  on  real  business.  The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most 
exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to 
talk  copiously  and  plausibly,  by  consulting  them  on  every  subject, 
and  laying  hold  of  all  that  ihey  suggested,  might  discourse  without 
end ;  and  that,  too,  tnough  he  had  none  but  the  most  superficia . 
knowledge  of  his  subject  But  such  discourse  could  be  no  other 
than  trivial.  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn 
^  ex  visceribus  cs^usae,'  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  students 
of  oratory  to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude 
them;  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art, 
they  render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childish  study. 
^  On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  topics,  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  may  contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend  their 
views,  they  may  consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what  Cicero 
has  written  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  Inventione,  his  Topica, 
and  second  book  De  Oratore,  But  when  they  are  to  prepare  a 
discoun^e,  by  which  they  purpose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  effect  upon  an  assembly,  I  would  advise  them 
to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  and  to  think  closely  of  their  sub- 
ject Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted  none  of  the  loci,  when  he 
was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  arms  against  Philip;  and  where 
Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  orations  are  so  much  the  worse 
on  that  account 

I  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  assistance 
that  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  ailments. 

Two  different  methods  may  be  used  by  orators,  in  the  condoel 
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of  their  reasoning ;  the  terms  of  art  for  which  are,  the  analytic,  and 
the  synthetic  method.  The  analytic  ii,  when  the  orator  conceals  his 
intention  concerning  the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually 
brought  his  hearers  to  the  designed  conclusion.  They  are  led  on 
step  by  step,  from  one  known  truth  to  another,  till  the  conclusion 
be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  pro- 
positions. As,  for  instance,  when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being 
of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing,  that  every  thing  which  we  see 
in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning;  that  whatever  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, must  have  a  prior  cause ;  that  in  human  productions,  art  shown 
in  the  effect,  necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause :  and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  yon  arrive  at  one  su- 
preme first  cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  design 
visible  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socratic 
method,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his  age. 
It  is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasoning;  may  be  carried  on  with 
much  beauty,  and  is'proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much 
prejudiced  against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be 
kd  to  conviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  method,  and  not 
many  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode 
of  reasoning  more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of 
popular  speaking,  is  what  is  called  the  synthetic;  when  the  point 
to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid  down,  and  one  argument  upon  another  is 
made  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully  convinced. 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is, 
among  the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to 
make  a  proper  selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  the  most 
solid;  and  to  employ  these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Eve- 
tj  speaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and 
think  how  he  would  be  affected  by  those  reasons  which  he  purpo- 
ws  to  employ  for  persuading  others.  For  he  must  not  expect  to 
impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech.  They  are  not  so  easi- 
ly imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt  to  think. 
Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  among  all  ranks;  and  the  speak- 
er may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  hearers  are 
.lot  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the-^rguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  their 
effect  will,  in  some  measure,  dfepend  on  the  right  arrangement  of 
them ;  so  as  they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one  another,  but 
give  mutual  aid ;  and  bear  with  the  fairest  and  fullest  direction  on  the 
point  in  view.   Concerning  this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken: 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  together, 
that  are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  arguments  whatever  are  directed 
to  prove  one  or  other  of  these  three  things;  that  something  is  true ; 
that  it  IS  morally  right  or  fit;  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good.  These 
make  the  three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind ;  truth, 
duty,  and  interest  But  the  arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of 
them  are  generically  distinct;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one 
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topic,  which  he  calls  his  argument^  as  in  sermons,  especially,  is  too 
often  done,  will  render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inelegant  Sup- 
pose,  for  instance,  that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  benevo- 
lence or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  that  I  take  my  first  argu- 
ment,  from  the  inward  satis&ction  which  a  benevolent  temper  af* 
fords;  my  second,  from  the  obligation  which  the  example  of  Christ 
lays  upon  us  to  this  duty ;  and  my  third,  from  its  tendency  to  pro- 
cure us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us :  my  arguments  are  good,  but 
I  have  arranged  them  wrong;  for,  my  first  and  third  arguments  are 
taken  from  considerations  of  interest,  internal  peace,  and  external 
advantages;  and  between  these,  I  have  introduced  one  which  rests 
wholly  upon  duty.  I  should  have  kept  those  classes  of  arguments 
which  are  addressed  to  different  principles  in  human  nature^  sepa- 
rate and  distinct. 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  ol 
strength  in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is  to  advance  in  the  way  ot 
climax,  ^ut  augeatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio.'  This  especially 
is  to  be  the  course,  when  the  speaker  has  a  clear  catise,  and  is  con« 
fident  that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  may  then  adventure  to^begin 
with  feeble  arguments;  rising  gradually,  and  not  putting  forth  his 
whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he  can  trust  to  his  making  a  suc- 
cessful impression  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  prepared  by  what  has 
gone  before.  But  this  rule  is  not  to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he 
distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  but  one  material  argument  on  which  to 
lay  the  stress,  putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this  case,  it  is 
often  proper  for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  in  the  front;  to 
pne-occupy  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  effort  at  first ; 
that,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  favoura- 
ble, the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with  more  candour. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one 
or  two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  the  rest, 
and  yet  proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  thes^in  the  mid- 
dle, as  a  station  less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  train  of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satisfacto- 
ry, the  more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apartfrom  each  other, 
the  better.  Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed 
in  its  full  light,  amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  arguments 
are  doubtful,  and  only  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw 
them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to  run  them  into  one  another :  <  ut 
quae  sunt  natura  imbecilla,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,  ^  mutuo  auxilio  sus- 
tineaiitur;'  that  though  infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  mutu- 
ally to  prop  each  otlier.  He  gives  a  good  example,  in  the  case  of  one 
'vho  had  been  accused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  ivas  heir. 
Direct  proof  was  wanting ;  but,  ^  you  expected  a  successicn,  and  .a 
great  succession;  you  v/ere  in  distrest  circumstances;  you  were 
pushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors;  you  had  offendsd  your  re- 
lation, who  had  made  you  his  heir ;  you  knew  that  he  was  just  then 
intending  to  alter  his  will;  no  time  was  to  be  lost    Each  of  thes^ 
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paiticttltrs  by  lUelf/  says  the  author,  ^  h  inconclasire;  bat  wnen 
tb^  are  assembled  in  one  groiipe,  they  have  effect.' 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  •  argument,  we 
have  a  most  beautiful  example,  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo.  The 
avgoment  is  taken  from  a  circumstafice  of  time.  Milo  was  candi- 
date for  the  consulship;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before 
ibe  election.  He  asks,  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be 
nuid  enough  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  most  odious  assassination,  to 
alienate  from  himself  the  favour  of  people,  whose  suffrages  he  was 
•o  anxiously  courting?  This  ailment,  the  moment  it  is  suggest- 
ed, appears  to  haye  considerable  weight  But  it  was  not  enough, 
simply  to  suggest  it ;  it  could  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  brought 
out  into  full  light  The  orator,  therefore,  draws  a  just  and  striking 
pioture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  candidates,  at  such  a 
season,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  people.  'Quo  tempore,'  says  he, '  (Scio  enim  quam  timida  sit 
ambitio,  quantaque  et  qoam  solicita,  cupiditas  consulatCLs)  omnia, 
hoQ  mode  qusQ  reprehendi  paiam,  sed  etiam  quae  obscure  cogitari 
posaunt,  timemus.  Rumorem,  fabolam  fictam  es  falsam,  perhorres- 
eimua;  ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tarn 
tetterum,  tam  aut  fragile  aut  flexible,  quam  voluntas  erga  nos  sen- 
soaque  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candidatorum, 
$ed  etiam  in  recte  factis  seepe  fastidiunt'  From  all  which  he  most 
justly  concludes,  'Hunc  diem  igitur  Campi,  sper^itum  atque  exop-* 
tatum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  cmentis  manibus,  scelus  atque  facinus 
prae  se  fereos,  ad  ilia  centuriarum  auspicia  veniebat?  Quam  hoc 
in  illo  minimum  credibile  !"*  But  though  such  amplifications  as 
this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  caution, 

la  the  fourth  pla(9e,against  extending  arguments  too  far,  and  mul- 
t^dying  them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  sus- 
pected, than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  ar- 
guments both  burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight 
of  that  conviction  which  a  few  well  chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is 
to  be  observed  too,  that  in  i^e  amplification  of  arguments,  a  diffuse 
and  spreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustra- 
tion, is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off  greatly  from  that  'vis  et 
acumen,'  which  should  be  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  argu- 
meBtative  part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  a 
&vourite  argument,  and  seeks  to  tnm  it  into  every  possible  light, 

*  *  Well  do  I  know  to  what  length  the  timidity  goes  of  such  as  are  candidates  for 
pdblic  olBceSy  and  how  many  anxioits  cares  and  attentions ,  acauTasft  for  the  consul 
ahip  necessarily  oatraes  along  with  it.    On  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only  of 
what  we  rn^y  openly  be  reproached  with,  bat  of  what  others  .oMy  thiiik  of  us  in  secret. 
Tike  dSghtest  rumour,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  our  pr^udice, 
mt&nm  and  disconcercs  ns.    We  study  ^e  countenance,  and  the  looks,  of  all  around 
asi:  for  nodiing  is  so  delicate,  so  frail,  uncertain,  as  die  public  favour.     Our  fel^ 
low-citixens  not  only  are  justly  offended  with  the  rices  of  candidates^  but  even  on  oc 
casions  of  meritorious  actions,  are  apt  to  conceive  capricious  disgusts.    Is  there  then 
tiw  leatt  credibility,  that  Bfilo,  alter  having  so  long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  impor- 
taut  and  wished-for  day  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  any  thooghts  of  presenting 
ftf  mself  before  the  august  assembly  of  the  people,  as  a  murderer  and  assatsini  with  bin 
is^iidi  imbmeA  in  tHoodf 
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it  almost  always  bappens,  that,  fatigued  with  the  effort^  he  loses 
the  spirit  with  which  he  set  out,  and  concludes  with  feebleness 
what  he  began  with  force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  re»- 
soningy  as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  argu- 
ments, what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success  is,  to  express  them 
in  such  a  style,  and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  give 
them  full  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  di- 
rections I  have  given  in  treating  of  style,  in  former  lectures :  and 
to  the  directions  I  am  afterwards  to  give  concerning  pronunciation 
and  delivery. 

I  proceed,  thereforOi  next,  to  another  essential  part  of  discourse, 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic;  in 
which,  if  any  where,  eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  I  shall 
not,  in  beginning  this  head,  lake  up  time  in  combating  the  scruples 
of  those  who  have  moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with 
fairness  and  candour  in  a  public  speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of 
his  audience?     This  is  a  question  about  words  alone,  and  which 
common  sense  easily  determines.     In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in 
matters  of  simple  informktion  and  instruction,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  passions  have  no  concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  move 
them  are  absurd.     Wherever  convicUon  is  the  object,  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to.    It  is  by  argument  and 
reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  is  true, 
or  right,  or  just;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case  is  chang- 
ed.    In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who  seriously 
means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his  passions 
more  or  less;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great  springs 
of  human  action.     The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the  most 
virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  he  speaks ; 
and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignation  at  injustice,  or  bis 
pity  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  the  ancients  made  the  same 
sort  of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentative 
part,  in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  They 
inquired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion ;  they  gave 
a  definition,  and  a  description  of  it;  they  treated  of  its  causes,  its 
effects,  and  its  concomitants;  and  thence  deduced  rules  for  work- 
ing upon  it  Aristotle  in  particular  has,  in  his  ti^eatise  upon  rhe- 
toric, discussed  the  nature  of  the  passions  with  much  profoundness 
and  subtilty ;  and  what  he  has  written  on  that  head,  may  be  resd 
with  no  small  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece  of  moral  philosophy;  but 
^whether  It  will  have  any  effect  in  rendering  an  orator  more  pathetic, 
^is  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any  philosophical  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent  We  must  be  indebted  for 
it  to  nature,  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  mind;  and 
one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  the  speculative  knowledge 
that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain,  at  the 
same  time,  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.    The  use  of  rules  and  instruc- 
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lions  on  thiS)  or  any  other  part  of  oratory ,  is  not  to  supply  the  want 
of  genius,  but  to  direct  it  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channel ; 
to  assist  it  in  exerting  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent 
the  errors  and  extravagances  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run. 
On  the  head  of  the  pathetic,  the  following  directions-  appear  to  me 
to  be  useful. 

The  first  is,  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit  the 
pathetic,  and  render  it  proper:  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  dis- 
course is  the  most  proper  for  attempting  it  To  determine  these 
points  belongs  to  good  sense;  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many 
subjects  which  admit  not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  those  \ 
that  are  susceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the 
ivrong  place,  may  expose  an  orator  to  ridicule.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  expect  any  emotion  which  we  raise  to 
have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be  careful  to  bring  over  to  our  side, 
in  the  first  place,  the  understanding  and  judgment.  The  hearers 
must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good  and  sufBcient  grounds  for  their 
entering  with  warmth  into  the  cause.  They  must  be  able  to  justify 
to  themselves  the  passion  which  they  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the 
CM^tor's  discourse,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  re- 
sume their  ordinary  tone  of  thought ;  and  the  emotion  which  he  has 
raised  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the  pa- 
thetic to  the  peroration,  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place;  and,  no 
doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one 
would  choose  to  make  last,  leaving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm- 
ed with  the  subject,  after  argument  and  reasoning  had  produced 
their  full  effect :  but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  must  advise, 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  aparta  head  of  a  discourse  in  form, 
for  raising  any  passion ;  jpever  give  warning  that  you  are  about  to 
be  pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to 
follow  you  in  the  attempt    This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  re 
frigerant  to  passion.  It  puts  the  hearers  immediately  on  their  guard 
and  disposes  them  for  criticising,  much  more  than  for  being  moved 
The  indirect  method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more 
successful ;  when  you  seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable 
to  emotion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  discourse  it  occura;  and  then, 
after  due  preparation,  throw  in  such  circumstances,  and  present 
such  glowing  images,  as  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are 
aware.    This  can  often  be  done  more  happily,  in  a  few  sentences 
inspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and  studied  address. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  showing  the  hearera  that  they  ought  to  be  mov- 
ed, and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  especially  by  preachera,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in 
their  sermon  to  show  how  much  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God, 
or  to  be  compassionate  to  the  distrest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be 
s  pathetic  part    Now  all  the  arguments  you  produce  tp  show  me, 
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why  it  is  mj  duty,  why  it  is  reasonable  and  fit,  that  I  aboold  be 
moved  in  a  certain  way,  go  no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare 
me  for  entering  into  such  an  emotion ;  but  they  do  not  aetoally  ex- 
cite it  To  every  emotion  or  passion,  nature  has  adapted  a  set  of 
corresponding  objects;  and,  without  setting  these  before  the  mind^ 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that  emotion.  I  am 
warmed  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion,  not  when 
a  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  feel  them ;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for  my  in* 
difference  and  coldness.  All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only  to  my 
reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  tender- 
ness of  my  friend;  he  must  jet  before  me  the  distress  suffered  by 
the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  me;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
my  heart  b^ins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  be- 
gins  to  flow.  The  foundation,  therefore,  of  all  successful  execution 
in  the  way  of  pathetic  oratory  is,  to  paint  the  objpct  of  that  passion 
which  we  wish  to  raise,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner; 
to  describe  it  with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in 
the  minds  of  others.  Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by 
sensation;  as  anger,  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of 
the  injurer.  Next  to  the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory ;  and 
text  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  pow- 
er, therefore,  the  orator  roust  avail  himself,  so  as  to  strike  the  uonar 
gination  of  the  hearers  with  circumstances  which,  in  lustre  and 
steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensation  and  remembrance.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is^  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances  sug^ 
gested  by  real  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement 
can  supply.     There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  the  passions^ 

Ut  rideniibof ,  anident,  tie  flsntibu^aiifleDt, 
Humani  vultus. 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,  his 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power 
almost  irresistible  oyer  those  who  hear  him.*  Bufton  this  point, 
though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have 
often  had  occasion  before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  becom* 
ing  pathetic,  when  we  are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  cei^ 
tain  ridicule. 

Quintilian,  who  discourses  Mpon  this  subject  with  much  good 
sense,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used,  whea 
he  was  a  public  speaker,  for  enterii>g  into  those  passions  which  he 
wanted  to  excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what 
he  calls,  <  Phantasiae'  or  <  Visiones,'  strong  pictures  of  the  distress 
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or  indignities  whieh  they  had  siilTered,  whose  caase  he  had  to  pkad, 
and  for  whom  he  was  to  interest  his  hearers ;  dwelling  upon  these, 
and  putting  himself  in  their  situation,  till  he  was  afiTected  by  a  pas- 
sion similar  to  that  whieh  the  persons  themselves  had  felt*  Te 
Chis  method  he  attributes  all  the  success  he  ever  had  in  public 
speaking;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  tends  to  in- 
crease an  orator's  sensibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  the  fifth  plaee,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language 
at  the  passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any  one  ex* 
l^resses  himself,  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a  strong  pas* 
sion;  and  we  shall  always  find  his  language  unafiected  and  simple. 
it  may  be  animated,  indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  will 
hA?e  no  ornament  or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the 
phy  of  imagination.  His  mind  being  wholly  seized  by  one  object 
which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other  aim,  but  to  represent  that,  in 
ail  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as  he  feels  it.  This  must  be  the 
ftyle  of  tiie  orator,  when  he  would  be  pathetic :  and  this  will  be  his 
style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feeling;  bold,  ardent,  simple.  No  sort 
of  description  will  then  succeed,  but  what  is  written  ^fervente  ca- 
famo.'  If  he  stay  till  he  can  work  up  his  style,  and  polish  and  adorn 
it,  he  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour,  and  then  he  will  touch  the 
heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid;  it  will  be  the 
language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We  must 
take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  painting  to  the 
imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart  The  one  may  be  done  cool* 
Jy,  and  at  leisure;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent  In 
the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be  suffered  to  appear;  in  the  latter, 
no  effect  can  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  fcn^ign  na- 
tare  with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  all  digres- 
sions, which  may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the 
passion,  when  once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beau- 
ties, however  bright  and  showy,  which  would  divert  the  mind  from 
the  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse  the  imagination, 
rather  than  tobch  the  heart  Hence  comparisons  are  idways  dan- 
gerous, and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the  midst  of  passion.  Be- 
wrare  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably;  or,  at  least,  of  carrying  on  a 
|png  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when  the  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  excite  warm  eniotions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much. 
Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting,  t    Study  the  proper 


*  <  Ut  horainem  occisum  querar ;  non  omnia  qu»  in  re  presenti  accidisse  credibOe 
est,  in  occulii  faabebo?  Non  pc«rcaMor  ille  subitus  erumpet?  non  eaepaTcioet  circimi* 
▼entiM  ?  ezclainabit,  rel  rogabit,  Tel  fugiet?  non  ftn-ientem,  non  concidentem  lidebo  ' 
non  animo  taaipiisi  et  pallor,  et  gemUiu,  extremus  denique  expirantis  hiatus,  insidet* 
Obi  veto  miseratione  opas  erit,  nobis  ea  de  quibus  querinrar  aecidine  credamus,  atqiw 
id  animo  noctro  penuadeamns.  Nos  Uli  simns,  qvos  gratia,  indigna,  triitia,  passes 
0ii0ramar.  Nee  agamus  rem  quasi  alienam ;  scd  assunamus  pammper  illiim  doloiMs 
Ita  dlcemus,  q««  in  simili  nostro  caso  dicturi  esteraui.*  Lib.  d. 

t  <  Nonqoam  debet  esse  longa  miaeratio ;  nam  dim  Teres  dolores  mitiget  temput 
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time  of  making  a  retreat;  of  making  a  transition  from  the  passion- 
ate to  the  calm  tone;  in  such  a  manner,  liowever,  as  to  descend 
without  falling,  by  keeping  up  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  that  was 
carried  on  before,  though  now  expressing  it  with  more  moderation. 
Above  all  things,  beware  of  straining  passion  too  far;  of  attempting 
to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights.  Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to 
what  the  hearers  will  bear;  and  remember,  that  he  who  stops  not 
at  the  proper  point ;  who  attempts  to  carry  them  farther  in  pas- 
sion than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his  whole  design.  By  en* 
deavouring  to  warm  them  too  much,  he  takes  the  most  effectual 
method  of  freezing  them  completely. 

Having  gi\^en  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall  give 
one  example  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of 
them,  particularly  the  last  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  oration  against 
Verres,  wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Verres,  when 
govertior  of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavius,  a  Roman  citizen.  This  Ga- 
vins had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  governor ;  and  when  just  embarkingat  Messina,  think- 
ing himself  now  safe,  had  uttered  some  threats,  that  when  he  bad 
once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres  should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to 
account  for  having  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Messina,  a  creature  of  Verres's,  instantly  apprehends 
him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour  of 
Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the  most  picturesque  manner, 
and  with  all  the  colours  which  are  proper,  in  order  to  excite  against 
him  the  public  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magistrate  of  Messina 
for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  forum ;  orders 
Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend,  and  against 
the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scourged 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus:  ^Caedeba- 
tur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanae,  Civis  Romanus,  Judicea!^  every 
word  rises  above  another,  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity;  and, 
^ Judices,'  is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety; 
'  Csedebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanae,  Civis  Romanus,  Judices ! 
cum  interea,  null  js  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolo- 
rem  crepitumque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  hsec,  Civis  Romanus  sum. 
Hac  se  commemoratione  civitatis^  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  cor- 
pore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non  modo  hoc  Lon  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim 
deprecaretur,  sed  cum  imploraret  s9Bpius  usurparetque  nomen  civis, 
crux,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto  &  aerumnoso,  qui  nunquam  istam 
potestatem  viderat,  comparabatur.  0  noraen  dulce  libertatis!  0 
jus  eximium  nostrse  civitatis !  0  Lex  Porcia,  legesque  Sempronise ! 
Huccine  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Romanus,  in  provincia 
populi  Romani,  in  oppido  fo&deratorum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  populi 

otittf  cTwieftcat,  necesM  est  ilia,  qimm  dicendo  effinximus,  bnago:  in  qua,  si  mora* 
mar,  lacrymis  fatigatur  auditor,  et  requiescit,  et  ab  illo  quem  ceperat  impetu,  in  ratio- 
•cm  redit.  Non  padamur  igitur  frigvscere  hoc  opus ;  et  affectom,  cum  ad  Kummum 
perUuxerimus,  relinquamos ;  nee  speremus  fore,  ut  aliena  mala  quisquam  dtu  ploret.' 

Qninct.   lib  S 
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Romani  faaces  et  secures  haberet,  deligatos,  in  foro,  virgis  esedere- 
tnrP* 

Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conducted,  than  this  passage* 
The  circumstances  are  well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  compassion 
of  his  hearers  for  Gavius,  and  their  indignation  against  Verres.  The 
style  is  simple;  and  the  passionate  exclamation,  the  address  to  lib- 
erty and  the  laws,  is  well  timed,  and  in  the  proper  style  of  passion. 
The  orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate  Verres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by 
another  very  striking  circumstance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be 
erected  for  Gavius,  not  in  the  common  place  of  execution,  but  just 
by  the  sea-shore,  over  against  the  coast  of  Italy.  ^Let  him,'  said 
he  '  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  take  a  view 
from  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country.  This  insult  over  a  dying  man 
is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt  It  was  not  Gavius  alone  that  Ver- 
res meant  to  insult;  but  it  was  you,  0  Romans!  it  was  every  citizen 
who  now  hears  me;  in  the  person  of  Gavius,  he  scoffed  at  your 
rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman  name,  and 
Roman  liberties.' 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic;  and  the  model 
would  have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point 
But  his  redundant  and  florid  genius  carried  him  further.  He  must 
needs  interest,  not  his  hearers  only, but  the  beasts,  the  mountains,  and 
the  stones,  against  Verres:  ^Si  hsec  noc  ad  cives  Romanes,  non  ad 
amicos  nostra  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  audis-^ 
sent;  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  verum  ad  bestias;  atque  ut  lon- 
gius  progrediar,  si  in  aliqua  desertissima  solitudine,  ad  saxa  et  ad  sco* 
pulos,  haec  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atque 
inanima,  tanta  et  tam  indigna  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur.'t 
This,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an  orator,  we  must 

f)ronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic.    This  is  straining  the 
anguage  of  passion  too  far.    Every  hearer  sees  this  immediately 
to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  instead  of 

•  <  In  Ihe  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Meuina,  a  Roman  citizen,  O  Judgct !  was 
cnellj  scourged  with  rods ;  when,  in  the  mean  time,  amidst  the  noise  of  the  blows 
which  he  suffered,  no  voice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappy  man  was  heard,  except 
this  exclamation,  remember  that  I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  bj  pleading  this  pririlege 
«f  bis  birthright,  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner.  But  his 
hopes  were  Tain  ;  for,  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigatioB 
of  bis  torture,  that  wlien  he  continued  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  plead  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  say,  was  preparing  to  be  set  up  for  the  exe* 
cntion  of  this  unfortunate  person,  who  never  before  had  beheld  that  instrument  ol 
cruel  death.  O  sacred  and  honoured  name  of  liberty !  O  boasted  and  revered  privilegt 
of  a  Roman  citizen !  0  ye  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws !  to  tliis  issue  have  ye  all 
come,  that  a  citizen  of  Rome,  in  a  prorince  of  the  Roman  empire,  within  an  allied 
city,  should  publicly  in  a  market-place  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  beaten  with  rods, 
at  the  command  of  one  who,  from  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  all 
his  authority  and  ensigns  of  power  !* 

t  '  Were  I  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrocioos  oppressioa 
and  cruelty,  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  among  the  alliet  of 
our  state,  not  among  those  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people^ 
not  even  among  human  creatures,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation ;  and  to  §• 
farther,  were  I  pouring  forth  my  lamentations  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  in  tome 
remote  and  desert  wilderness,  even  those  mute  and  inanimate  beings  would,  at  tbt 
~  of  soch  shocking  indignities^  be  thrown  into  commotion ' 
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InAAming  him  more,  it,  in  truth,  coob  his  passion.  So  dangerous  it 
is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to  make 
a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  the  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  except 
the  peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  say 
much,  because  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of 
the  preceding  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  paUietie  |)art  comes 
in  most  properly  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  dis- 
eeuroe  has  been  entirely  argmnentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with 
summing  up  the  arguments,  placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving 
Ihe  impression  of.  them,  full  and  strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audi- 
ence. For  the  great  rule  of  a  condusion,  and  what  nature  obvious- 
ly suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which  we  ehoose  that  ^ic  strength 
of  our  cause  should  rest 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  ssud,  make  a  common 
eonclusion.  With  r^^rd  to  these,  oare  should  be  taken  not  only 
that  they  rise  naturally,  but,  (what  is  less  commonly  attended  to) 
that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  throueh- 
Dut  the  discourse,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon.  For  in 
ihrences,  how  justly  soever  they  may  be  deduced  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad  effect,  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
dkconrse,  they  introdoee  a  subject  altogether  new,  and  turn  off 
our  attention  from  the  main  object  to  which  the  preacher  may  have 
directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  i  n  this  case,  like  excrescences 
jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it ; 
and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  ioipression  which  the  composition,  as  a 
whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,of  all  modern 
orators,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving 
manner,  his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Conde,  with  this 
reinm  upon  himself,  and  his  old  age :  <  Accept,  O  prince !  these 
last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  yon  once  well  knew.  With  you,  all  my 
funeral  discourses  are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  the  death  ot 
others^  henceforth,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my 
own  may  be  blessed.  Happy,  if  warned  by  those  gray  hairs,  ol 
the  account  which  I  must  soon  give  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely, 
for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble 
remains  of  a  voice  which  now  trembles,  and  of  an  ardour  which  is 
now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct.'* 

In  all  discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precis 
time  of  concluding,  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point; 
neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly;  nor  disappointing  the 
expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the  close,  and  con- 

^  '  Agrees  cei  dernien  efforts  d'nne  voix  que  roas  fut  connue.  Vous  mettrez  fin 
a  toai  CM  dMcoars.  An  lien  de  d^plorer  la  mort  des  autreg,  grand  prince !  dorc' 
Minurt  je  f«iiE  apprendre  dc  toui,  k  rendre  la  mienne  sainte.  Hcurcux,  si  arerti 
par  cei  diereux  blsncs,  du  compte  que  je  dots  rendre  dc  mon  adminUtration,  je 
reserve  an  trmipeau  que  je  dois  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  Ics  restes  d*une  voix  qui 
tMBbe,  k,  d'une  ardeur  qui  s^^teiot'  These  arc  the  last  sentences  of  that  oration :  bui 
^  whole  of  the  peroration, from  thai  passage,  'Venea  peuples,  venes  mainlraaat 
Ice  though  h  ii  too  long  for  Insertion,  ii  a  great  master-piece  of  pathetic  eloqnenc*. 
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tmuing  to  hover  roimd  and  round  the  conelusioD,  till  they  become 
heartify  tired  of  us.  We  should  endeavour  to  go  ofif  wim  a  good 
grace  ;  not  to  end  with  a  languishing  and  drawling  sentence ;  but 
to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  nunds  of  the 
hearers  warm,  and  dismiss  them  with  a  fitnouiable  impresnon  of 
the  sul^t,  and  of  the  speaker. 
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Tn  treating  of  the  constilQent  parts* 
of  a  regular  diacourse,  what  have  oeen 
coDddered  ?  To  what  does  our  author 
next  proceed  7  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  is  alwa3rB  of  the  greatest 
consequence?  Of  what  do  reason  and 
argament  make  the  foundation  ?  With 
respect  to  ailment,  what  three  thin^ 
are  requisite?  Of  invention,  what  is 
obserred  ?  Of  art,  what  is  remarked ; 
and  why?  What  was  attempted  by 
the  ancient  rhetoricians;  and  what  did 
they  profess?  Hence,  what  arose?  Of 
these  topics,  or  locL  what  is  observed  ? 
What  had  they  ?  what  were  the  com- 
mon, or  general  loci?  For  each  of  the 
different  nnds  of  public  8peaking\  what 
had  they?  How  is  this  remanc  illus- 
trated ?  Who  were  the  first  inventors 
of  this  artificial  system  of  oratory,  and 
in  the  contrivance  of  their  loci,  what 
did  they  show  ?  Of  succeeding  rhetori- 
cians, what  is  observed  ?  At  me  same 
time,  what  is  evident?  What  did  the 
k)ci  supply;  and  what  remark  follows? 
Whence  must  what  is  truly  solid  and 
persuasive  in  oratory  be  ctawn;  and 
what  remark  follows?  On  this  doctrine, 
what  is  farther  remarked ;  and  to  what 
sources  are  those  referred  who  think 
that  the  knowledge  qf  them  may  con- 
tribute to  improve  their  invention?  But 
when  are  they  advised  to  lay  aside 
their  common  places,  and  to  think 
closely  on  their  subject?  Of  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero,  what  is  here  observed  ? 
To  what  does  our  author  proceed? 
What  two  difierent  methods  may  be 
used  by  orators  in  the  conduct  of  their 
reasomng?  What  is  the  Emalytic  me- 
thod ?  How  are  his  hearers  led  on  ?  Of 
this  method,  what  illustration  is  given? 
With  what  method  is  this  much  the 
same ;  and  ofit,  what  is  observed  ?  But, 
what  remark  follows ;  and  consequent- 
ly, what  mode  of  reasoning  is  more  ge- 
nerally used?  In  ail  arguing,  what  is 
one  of  the  first  things  to  he  attended  to? 


In  what  sitnatk>n  should  everfspeaker 
place  himself;  and  why?  "Wluit  re- 
marks follow  ?  Supposing  their  argu- 
ments properiy  chosen,  on  what,  is  it 
evident  tneir  effect,  in  some  measure, 
will  depend  ?  Concemiiiff  thiL  what  is 
Uie  first  rule  that  may  be  taken  ?  All 
arguments  are  directea  to  prove  one  of 
wbat  three  thingB ;  and  what  do  these 
make?  Of  the  arguments  directed  to^ 
wards  any  one  of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  this  remark^  what  illus- 
tratk)n  is  given  ?  In  the  second  place, 
with  regard  to  the  difierent  degrees  ot 
strength  in  argument,  what  rule  jp 
given  ?  When,  especially,  is  this  to  be 
me  course  ?  What  course  may  he  then 
venture  to  pursue?  Why  is  not  thL 
rule  to  be  always  followed  ?  About  in 
conclusive  arguments,  what  does  Cice 
ro  advise  ?  (n  arguments,  in  the  third 
place,  what  is  merved;  and  why? 
out  when  is  it  safer  to  throw  them  to- 
gether ?  What  8a3ni  Qnintilian  on  this 
subject;  and  what  example  is  ^ven? 
Where  have  we  a  most  beautilul  ex- 
ample of  the  distinct  amplification  of 
one  persuasive  argument?  From  what 
is  the  argument  taken  ?  Repeat  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Re- 
peat ^e  passage.  In  the  fourth  plac& 
against  what  must  weguard?  What  ef- 
fect does  this  have  ?  What,  also,  is  to  be 
observed?  From  what  does  this  detract? 
When  a  speaker  dwells  lon^  on  any 
favourite  argument,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? After  due  attention  to  the 
proper  arrangements  of  arguments, 
what  is  the  next  requisite  for  their  suc<- 
cess  ?  On  these  heads,  to  what  is  the 
reader  referred  ?  To.  wnat  does  our  au- 
thor, therefore,  next  proceed?  In  com- 
battmg  what  scruples,  will  our  author 
not,  in  beginning  this  head^  take  up 
time ;  and  why  T  Where,  is  it  evident, 
the  pesBUDs  have  no  concern  ?  What 
remark  fbUows?  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  is  given?  But  why  does 
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the  man  who  seriously  intends  to  per- 
suade anotheij,  address  himself  to  his 
poflsiooB  ?  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  what 
attempt  did  the  ancients  make,  and  for 
whatpuipoee?  What  ord^r  did  they  fol- 
ow?  What  has  Aristotle  done;  and  of 
IjWhatisobserved?  What  cannot  confer 
this  talent;  and  to  what  must  we  be 
indebted  for  it  ?  With  what  attainment 
may  one  remsiin  a  cold  and  dry  speak- 
er? What  is  the  use  of  rules  and  in- 
structions on  this,  or  any  other  part  of 
oratory? 

On  the  head  of  the  pathetic,  what  is 
the  first  direction  given?  Wh^  does  it 
belong  to  ffood  sense  to  determme  these 
points?  What  is  all  that  can,  in  gene- 
ral, be  said  ?  Of  what  must  the  hearers 
be  convinced  ;  and  what  may  ihey  be 
able  to  justify  ?  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  what  will  be 
the  consequence?  Hence,  what  place 
have  most  writers  assigned  to  the  pa- 
thetic^ and  what  remark  ibllows?  In 
the  secondplace,  what  does  our  author 
advise  ?  What  is  almost  always  the  ef- 
fect of  this ;  and  why  ?  What  is  the  in- 
direct method  of  making  an  impression? 
How  can  this  often  be  happily  done  ? 
In  the  third  place,  what  is  it  necessary 
to  observe  ?  By  whom  is  this  distinction 
not  sufficiently  attended  to ;  and  of 
them,  what  is  here  observed?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated?  To  every  emo- 
tion, or  passion,  what  has  nature  adapt- 
eA ;  and  what  follows  ?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  follows?  All  this 
time  he  is  speaking  of  what  ?  When, 
only,  does  the  heart  begin  to  be  touch- 
ed, and  the  gratitude  and  compassion 
begin  to  flow^  What,  therefore,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  successful  execution  in 
the  way  of  pathetic  oratory?  By  '^hat 
is  every  passbn  most  strongly  excited ; 
and  what  examples  are  given  ?  Why 
must  the  orator,  therefore,  avail  himself 
of  this  power?  To  accomplish  this, 
what,  in  the  fourth  place,  is  the  only 
effectual  method ;  and  why?  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  internal  emotion  of  the 
speaker?  Why  does  our  author  not 
now  insist  on  this  point  ?  Of  what  does 
Quintilian  take  pains  to  inform  us ;  and 
what  was  it?  To  tliis  method,  what 
does  he  attribute;  and  of  what  can 
there  be  no  doubt  ?  In  the  fifth  place, 
to  what  is  it  necessary  to  attend? 
What  should  we  observe;  and  what 


shall  we  always  find?  Of  this  lan- 
guage, what  is  further  remarked ;  and 
why  not?  His  mind  being  whoUjr  seized 
by  one  object,  which  has  fired  it,  whs4 
is  the  consequence?  When  must  this 
be  the  style  of  the  orator;  and  when, 
in  reality,  wiU  it  be  his  style ;  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  When  will 
he  touch  the  heart  no  more  ;•  and  what 
will  his  composition  become  ?  Of  what 
must  we  take  notice  ?  How  is  this  dif- 
ference illustrated  ?  In  the  sixth  place, 
what  must  be  avoided?  Of  what  di- 
ffresBwns  should  we  beware ;  and  whai 
Eeauties, should  we  sacrifice?  HenocL 
of  comparisons,  what  is  observed;  and 
of  what  further  eJiould  we  beware?  In 
the  last  place,  what  should  we  never 
attempt ;  and  why  ?  In  what  manner 
must  we,  hoveever,  study  to  make  our 
retreat?  Above  all  thmgs,  of  what 
must  we  beware?  A  due  regard  to 
what  must  we  always  preserve ;  and 
what  must  we  remember?  By  endea- 
vouring to  warm  them  too  much,  of 
what  0069  he  take  the  most  effectual 
method?  Having  given  these  rules 
concerning  the  pathetic,  what  does  our 
author  do  ?  'Whence  is  it  taken  ?  Of 
this  Gavius,  what  is  relatjed ;  and  also 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Messina? 
How  is  the  behaviour  of  Verres,  on  thi^ 
occasion,  described?  Entering  the  ib- 
rum,  what  does  he  there  direct,  and 
what  follows  ?  How  does  Cicero  then 
proceed  ?  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  what  manner  does  the  ora- 
tor exaggerate  Verres'  cruelty  still  far- 
ther ?  Of  the  address,  hitherto,  what  is 
observed?  But  what  must  he  needs  do? 
Repeat  what  follows.  What  must  we 

Eronouncethistobe?  What  does  every 
earer  immediately  perceive  ?  WTiat 
remark  follows?  "What  part  only,  now 
remains  to  be  treated  cf^?  Concerning 
this,  why  is  it  needless  to  say  much  ? 
How  is  Uiis  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
is  the  great  rule  of  a  conclusion  ?  In 
sermons,  what  make  a  common  con 
elusion  ?  With  regard  to  these,  about 
what  should  care  be  taken ;  and  why  ? 
In  this  case,  like  what  do  they  appem  ^ 
In  what  manner  do(»  the  most  elorjuent 
of  the  French  orators  terminate  htd 
funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  uf 
Cond^  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  In  the 
conclusion  of  all  discourses,  what  is  a 
matter  of  importance  ?  How  should  we 
endeavour  to  go  off;  and  not  to  end  ic 
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what  maxuier?  Whjrihould  we  eod 
'vHh  dignity  and  spint  ? 

ANALYSIS. 

The  ar^ment  of  a  diBoourae. 

A.  The  invenikm  of  argwnentfl. 

B.  The  analytic  and  ai^thetic  metliods. 
Rukafir  the  proper  mapotition  qf  argU' 

menu, 

A.  Tlieyshoiild  not  be  blended  together. 

B.  They  should  advance  in  the  way  of 
climax. 

c  If  strong-,  they  ■hould  be  diotinctly 
treated. 


D.  They  aboold  not  be  extended  too  Cv. 
2.  The  pathetic  part  of  a  diflcourM. 

A.  IhacretionneoeflBaryinintrodacingit* 

B.  No  part  of  the  diecoone  ahould  be  eet 
apaiifbr  it 

c.  The  speaker  iboQld  actually  a£Eect  the 

hearere. 
n.  The  epeaker  should  be  moved  himsell 
■.  The  proper  language  of  the  paseioba 

ahoula  be  attends  to. 
r.  Nothing  foreign  should  be  interwoven 

with  it. 
e.  It  should  not  be  too  much  prolonged. 
*3.  Instances  of  the  pathetic. 


LECTURE  XXXin. 

PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

HAYiifo  treated  of  seyeral  general  heads  relating  to  eloquence,  or 
public  speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  unportant  part  of 
the  subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  pronunciation,  or  deliveiy  of  a 
discourse. «  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  elo- 
quent of  all  orators,  Demosthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  saying  of 
his,  related  both  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  when  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first  point  in  oratory  1  he  answered,  delivery ;  and  bemg  ask* 
ed,  what  was  the  second  1  and  afterwards,  what  was  the  third  ?  he 
stiU  answered,  delirery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have 
rated  this  so  high,  and  that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  have 
employed  those  assiduous  and  painful  labours,  which  all  the  ancients 
take  so  much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  nothing  is  of  more  im- 
portance. To  superficial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice 
and  gesture,  in  public  speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration 
only,  and  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  arts  ofcatching  an  audience.  But 
tins  i3  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  what 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion ;  and, 
therefore,  deserves  the  study  of  the  most  ^*ave  and  serious  speakers, 
as  much  as  of  those  whose  only  aim  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  aadress  ourselves  to  others 
by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  impression  on 
those  to  whom  we  speak :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and 
emotions.  Now,  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  inter- 
pret our  ideas  and  emotions  no  less  than  words  do  ;  nay,  the  unpres- 
sion  they  make  on  others,  is  freauently  much  stronger  than  any  ihat 
words  can  make.  We  can  see  tnat  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passion- 
ate cry,  unaccompanied  by  words,  convey  to  others  more  forcible 
ideas,  and  rouses  within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  com- 
municated by  the  most  eloquent  discourse.  The  signiiScation  of  our 
sentiments,  made  by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above 
that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that 
method  of  interpreting  our  mind,  which  nature  ha£r  dictated  to  all, 
and  which  is  understood  by  all ;  whereas,  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas,  and,  by  consequence,  must  make 
a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  render  words  fully 
rignificant;  they  must,  almost  in  every  case,  receive  some  aid  from 
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the  mauner  of  pronunciation  and  delivery;  and  he  who,  in  speaking 
should  employ  bare  words,  without  en£Drcing  them  by  proper  tone 
and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  impressioi., 
often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of  what  he  had  de- 
livered. Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion%etween  certain  sentiments 
and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not 
pronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  that  he 
believes,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His  delivery  may  be 
such,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.  WheaMutsus  (Mli*- 
diua  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his  ac- 
cusation in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  or  earnest- 
ness of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person,  im- 
proved this  into  an  argument  of  ihe  falsity  of  the  charge,  ^  An  tu, 
M.  Callidi,  nisi  fineeres,  sic  ageres?'  In  Shakspeare's  Richard  II. 
the  Duchess  of  York  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband : 

Pleads  he  in  earnest  ? — Look  upon  hii  face, 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  teatrs  ;  bis  prayers  are  jest ; 

Hb  words  come  from  bis  mouth ;  oars,  from  our  breast ) 

He  prays  but  fitintly)  and  would  be  denied ; 

We  pray  with  heact  and  soul. 

But  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more,  in  order  to  show  the 
high  importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  such 
observations  as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  mado  on  this  head. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  have 
in  his  eye  in  forming  his  delivery,  are,  first,  to  speak  so  as  to  be 
fully  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  hear  him ;  and  next,  to  spetik 
with  grace  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his  audience.  Let 
us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice,  distinctness,  slowness* 
and  propriety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  public  speaker,  doubtless,  must  be,  to 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  mtist 
endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly. 
This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent. 
It  is  so  ih  a  good  measure ;  but,  however,  may  receive  considenn 
Ue  assistance  from  art  Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on  the  pro- 
per pitch,  and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  thre^ 
pitches  in  his  voice;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The 
high,  is  that  which  he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  dis* 
tance.  The  low  is,  when  he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middle 
is,  that  which  he  employs  in  common  conversation,  and  which  he 
should  generally  use  in  public  discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake, 
to  imagine  that  one  must  take  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order 
to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  assembly.  This  is  confounding  two 
things  which  are  difierent,  loudness,  or  strength  of  sound,  with  the 

key  IT  note  on  which  we  speak.  A  speaker  may  render  his  voice 
— / 

*  On  this  whole  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan's  Lectures  on  Elocution  are  very  worthy  A 
bdi^  consulted;  and  sereral  hints  are  here  taken  from  them.  , 
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louder,  without  altering  the  key ;  and  we  shall  always  be  able  to  give 
most  body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,  to  that  pitch  of  voice, 
to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomed.    Whereas,  by  setting 
out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselves  less 
compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before  we  have  done. 
We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pain;  and  whenever  a 
man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by 
his  audience.     Give  the  voice,  therefore,  full  strength  and  swell  of 
sound ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.     Make 
it  a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you 
can  afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordina- 
ry effort.     As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  or- 
gans of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  offices 
^th  ease;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under  command. 
But  whenever  you  transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins, 
and  have  no  longer  any  management  of  it.    It  is  an  useful  rule  too, 
in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant 
persons  in  the  assembly,  and  to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to 
them.     We  naturally  and  mechanically  utter  our  words  with  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom 
we  address  ourselves,  provided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice. 
As  this  is  the  case  m  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  pub- 
lic speaking.     But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conver- 
sation, it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.     This  extreme 
hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indis- 
tinct masses ;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehemence 
and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard  and  clearly  understood, 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a 
large  space,  is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with  dis- 
tinct articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther 
than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it  To  this,  therefqre, 
every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He  must  give 
every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion,  and  make  every 
syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be 
heard  distinctly ;  without  slurring,  whispering,  or  suppressing  any 
of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  moderation  is 
requisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy 
of  speech  confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which 
allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speak- 
er, must  render  every  discourse  insipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the  ex- 
treme of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more  common,  and  requires  the 
more  to  be  guarded  against,  because,  when  it  has  grown  up  into  a 
habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce 
MTith  a  proper  degree  of  3lowness,  and  with  a  full  and  clear  articula- 
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lion,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  who  begin  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such  a  pronun- 
ciation gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discourse.  It  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it 
more  easily  to  make;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his 
sounds  both  with  more  force  and  more  music.  It  assists  him  also 
in  preserving  a  due  command  of  himself;,  whereas  a  rapid  and  hur- 
riied  manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  a\ll  rieht  execution  in  the  way  of  oratory.  ^Promp- 
tum  sit  os/  says  Quintilian,  ^  non  praeceps,  moderatumj  non  lentum.' 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  management 
of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  slow- 
ness of  speech,  what  a  public  speaker  must,  in  the  fourth  place, 
study,  is  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word 
which  he  utters,  diat  sound  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provin- 
cial pronunciation.  This  is  requisite,  both  for  speaking  intelligibly^ 
and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty.  Instructions  concerning 
this  article  can  be  given  by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there  is  one 
observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  the 
English  language,  every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  than 
one,  has  one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  the 
vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there 
more  than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however 
long;  knd  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  the 
i*est  Now,  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  accents, 
it  is  an  important  rule  to  give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in 
public  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse.  Many  persons  err  in  this 
respect  When  they  speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pro- 
nounce the  syllables  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  do  at  other 
times.  They  dwell  upon  them,  and  protract  them;  they  multiply 
accents  on  the  same  word ;  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives 
gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public 
declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can 
be  committed  in  pronunciation;  it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatrical, 
or  mouthing  manner;  and  gives  an  artificial,  affected  air  to  speech, 
which  detracts  greatly  both  from  itsagreeableness,  and  its  impression. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  delivery,  by  study- 
ing which,  a  speaker  has  something  farther  iii  view  than  merely  to 
render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what 
he  utters.  These  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads,  emphasis, 
pauses,  tones,  and  gestures.  Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  to 
what  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that  attention  to  these  articles  of 
delivery,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined,  as  some  mi^t  be  apt  to  ima- 
^ne,  to  the  more  elaborate  and  pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There 
is,  perhaps,  as  great  attention  requisite,  and  as  much  skill  display- 
ed, in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and  gestures,  properly  to 
calm  and  plain  speaking;  and  the  effect  of  a  just  and  graceful  de- 
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livery  will^  in  every^part  of  a  subject,  be. found  of  high  import&nce 
for  comoianding  attention,  and  enforcing  what  is  spoken. 

First,  let  us  consider  emphasis ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and 
fuller  sound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable 
of  some  word,  on  whicn  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to 
show  how  it  affects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  em- 
phatic word  must  be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  ap 
well  as  by  a  stronger  accent.  On  the  right  management  of  the  em- 
phasis, depend  the  whole  life  an(j[  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no 
emphasis  be  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered 
heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the 
emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  ve  pervert  and  confound  the  meaning 
wholly.  To  give  a  common  instance ;  such  a  simple  question  as 
this:  ^Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?'  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than 
four  different  acceptations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  differently 
placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus ;  do  you  ride  to  to wi^ 
to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  No :  I  send  my  servant  in  my 
stead.  If  thus ;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer,  No ;  I  intend 
to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?  No;  I  ride  out  into  the 
fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?  No;  but  I  shall  to-morrow. 
In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  oi 
an  expression  often  depend  on  the  accented  word ;  and  we  may 
present  to  the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentiment, 
by  placing  the  emphasis  differently. '  In  the  following  words  of  our 
Saviour,  observe  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  ac- 
cording as  the  words  are  pronounced,  <  Judas,  betray  est  thou  the  Son 
of  Man  with  a  kiss?'  Betrayest  thou — makes  the  reproach  turn,  on 
the  infamy  of  treachery.  Betrayest  thou — makes  it  rest,  upon  Ju- 
das's  connexion  with  his  master.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man — 
rests  it  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character  and  eminence.  Be- 
trayest thou  the  Son  of  Man  unth  a  kiss?  tuma  it  upon  his  prosti- 
tuting the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark 
9f  destruction^ 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the 
great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given  is,  that  the 
speaker  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  ot 
those  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For,  to  lay  the  empha 
sis  with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  at- 
tention. It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attainment.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just  taste ;  and  must  arise 
from  feeling  delicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  accurately^  of 
what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of  others.  There  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any^other  piece  of 
plain  prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  several  emphasis  every 
where  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects  or  mis- 
takes them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most 
masterly  hand,  or  by  the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discoui ses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they  were 
read  over  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view^  to  search 
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tor  the  proper  emphasis  before  they  were  pronounced  m  public ; 
marking,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the  emphatical  words  in 
every  sentence,  or  at  least  in  the  most  weighty  and  affecting  parts 
of  a  discourse,  and.  fixing  them  well  in  memory.  Were  thisatten* 
tion  oftener  bestowed,  were  this  part  6!  pronunciation  studied  with 
more  exactness,  and  not  left  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  com 
monly  done,  public  speakers  would  find  their  care  abundantly  re- 
paid, by  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  would  produce  upon  their 
audience.  Let  mc  caution,  at  the.  same  time,  against  one  error, 
that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  pru- 
dent reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight 
If  they  recur  too  often;  if  a.  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  empha 
sis,  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every 
sentence  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a 
book  with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same 
with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  attention 
These  are  of  two  kinds ;  first,  emphatical  pauses;  and  next,  such  as 
mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made,  after 
something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want 
to  fix  the  Hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said, 
we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  have  the 
same  effect,  as  a  strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules ; 
especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  fre- 
quently. Foras  they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise 
expectation,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable 
to  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust 
But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  the  pauses,  is  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speak- 
er to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  of 
such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult  articles  in  delivery. 
In  all  public  speaking  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from  one 
another,  which  have  so  intimate  a  connexion  that  they  ought  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  same  breath,  and  without  the  least  separation. 
Many  a  sentence  is  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  empha 
5is  totally  lost,  by  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To 
.^void  this,  every  one, while  he  is  speaking,  should  be  very  careful  to 
provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end 
of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be 
gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  sus- 
pended for  a  moment ;  and  by  this  management,  one  may  have  al- 
ways a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  with- 
out improper  interruptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a 
certain  melody  or  tune,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own^ 
distinct  from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  contracted 
one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a  public  speaker  can  fall.     It  is 
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the  sense  which  should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the  voice;  for 
wherever  there  is  any  sensible  suspension  oif  the  voice,  the  hearer  is 
always  led  to  expect  somewhat  corresponding  in  the  meaning. 
Pauses  in  public  discourse,  must  be  formed  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary,  sehsiblef  conversation ;  and 
not  upon  the  stiff,  artificial  manner, which  we  acquire  from  reading 
books  according  to  the  common  punctuation.  The  general  run  of 
punctuation  is  very  arbitrary;  often  capricious  and  false;  and  dic- 
tates an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  which  is  extremely  disa- 
greeable ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  pauses  graceful  and 
expressive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also 
accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of 
these  pauses  is  intimated;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them, 
which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight 
and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper ;  sometimes  a  degree 
of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  sentence  finished.  In  sdl  these 
cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest 
discourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar  diffi^ 
eulty  in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its 
own ;  and  to  adjust  and  compound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of 
the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the  understand- 
ing, is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so*  seldom 
meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses 
that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse ;  one  is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  and  the  other,  the  c^sural  pause  in  the  middle  of  it  With 
regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  marks  that  strain 
or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  this  always  sensible,  and  in 
some  measure,  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In 
blank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  permitted  of  running 
the  lines  into  one  another,  sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the 
sense,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  in  reading  such  verse 
with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  the  close  of  a 
line  ?  On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  speaking  in  verse  should 
always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  close  of 
such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  rendered 
perceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were  improper: 
for  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet  compos- 
ed in  verse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  numbers ;  and 
degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly,  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every  line 
sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  appeal 
ance  of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The 
close  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the  meaning,  ought  to 
be  marked,  not  by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence;  but 
without  either  letting  the  voice  fall,  or  elevating  it,  it  should  be  mark- 
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ed  only  by  such  a  slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  distinguish 
tne  passage  from  one  line  to  another,  without  injuring  the  meaning' 
The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  falls  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  Terse,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemisticks ; 
a  pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  line« 
but  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  whidi  is  called  the  caesu 
ral  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line.  In  the  English,  it  may  fail  after  the  4th,  5tli,  6th,  or 
7th  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verse  is  so  con- 
structed, that  this  csesural  pause  coincides  with  the  slightest  pause 
or  division  in  the  sense.,  the  line  can  be  read  easily;  as  in  the  two 
first  verses  of  Mr.  Pope's  Messiah, 

Ye  nymphi  of  Botyilia!  begin  the  toti^; 
To  heav'nly  themes,  subUmer  straios  belong. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words,  which  have  such  a  strict  and 
intimate  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation, 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  csesural  pause,  we  then  feel 
a  sort  of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  read  such  lines  gracefully.  The  rule  of  proper  pro- 
nunciation in  such  cases  is,  to  regard  only  the  pause  which  the 
sense  forms,  and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The  neglect  of  the 
caesural  pause,  may  make  the  lines  sound  somewhat  unharmonious- 
ly ;  but  the  effect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrifice 
ed  to  the  sound.     For  instance,  in  the  following  line  of  Milton, 

'  — What  in  me  is  dark, 

TUiuntne  ;  what  is  low,  rabe  aod  support. 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  patise  after  ^  illumine,'  at  the  end 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly ;  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  ^illumine' 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made 
till  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable.  So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mn 
Pope's  (Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot:} 

I  sit,  with  sad  civility  I  read. 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  csesural  pause  as  falling  after  ^sad,' 
the  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any 
pause  there,  so  as  to  separate  '  sad'  and  *  civility.'  The  sense  ad- 
mits of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  '  sit,'  which 
therefore  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  tones  in  pronunciation,  which  are  dif- 
ferent both  from  emphasis  and  pauses;  consisting  in  the  modulation 
of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in 
public  speaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  grat^ 
of  discourse,  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  this  single 
consideration ;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  espe- 
cially to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar 
tone  of  voice;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell*  another  that  he 
was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit 
such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed,  would  be  laughed  at. 
Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  by  which  persua- 
sive discourse  works  its  efiect.  The  speaker  endeavours  to  transfuse 
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into  his  hearers  his  own  sentiments  and  emotions;  which  he  can 
never  be  successful  in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them.*  The  proper  ex- 
pression of  tones,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  by 
every  one  who  would  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given 
for  tliis  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking  upon  the 
tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may  observe 
that  every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common  discourse, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  speaking  on  some  subject  which  interests  him 
nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  persuasive  tone  and  manner.  What  is 
the  reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  unpersuasive  in  public 
discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the  natural  tone  of  speaking,  and 
delivering  ourselves  in  an  affected,  artificial  manner?  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  imaj^ine,  that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  pul- 
pit, or  rises  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice 
with  which  he  expresses  himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a  new,  stu- 
died tone,  and  a  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
This  has  vitiated  all  deliverv;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious 
monotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modern  public  speaking,  espe- 
cially in  the  pulpit  Men  departed  from  nature ;  and  sought  to  give 
a  beauty  or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substitut- 
ing certain  studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse. 
Let  every  public  speaker  guard  against  this  error.  Whether  he 
speak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  assembly,  let  him  remember 
that  he  still  speaks.  ^  Follow  nature :  consider  how  she  teaches  you 
to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart.  Imagine  a  subject 
of  debate  sUrting  in  convemtion  among  grave  and  wise  men,  and 
yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it  Think  after  What  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on  such  an  occasion  express 
yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  sought  most  to  be  lis 
tened  to.  Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any 
public  assembly ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your  manner  of 
pronouncing  there;  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of  render- 
ing your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  the /oundaiion  of  public 
pronunciation;  but  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public  speaking  re- 
quires them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse. 
In  a  formal,  studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 

*  *  All  that  pMies  in  the  mind  of  man  maj  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  which  I  call 
ideas  and  emotions.  By  ideas,  1  mean  aU  thoughts  which  rise,  and  pass  in  succession 
in  the  mind.  By  emotions,  aU  exertions  of  the  mind  in  arranging,  combining,  and 
separating  Its  ideas ;  as  well  as  all  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  itssif  by  those 
ideas ;  from  the  more  violent  agitation  of  the  passiofis,  to  the  calmer  feelings  produced 
by  the  operation  of  t)ie  intellect  and  the  fancy.  In  shorty  thought  is  the  object  of  the 
one,  internal  feeling  of  the  other.  That  which  serves  to  express  the  former,  I  call  the 
language  of  ideas ;  and  the  latter,  the  language  of  emotions.  Words  are  the  signs  of 
the  one,  tones  of  the  other.  Without  the  use  of  these  two  sorts  of  language,  it  is  im- 
possible to  commonicate  through  the  ear,  all  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  man.' 

SasKiDAir  on  the  Art  of  Reading 
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mony  of  the  sentences,  prompt,  almost  necessarily,  a  modulation  oi 
Voice  more  rounded,  and  bordering  more  upon  music,  than  convert 
sation  admits.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  declaiming  man- 
ner. But  though  this  mode  of  pronunciation  runs  considerably  be- 
yond ordinary  discourse,  yet  still  it  must  have,  for  its  basis,  the  natu- 
ral tones  of  grave  and  dignified  conversation.  I  must  observe,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  constant  indulgence  of  a  declamatory  man* 
ner,  is  not  favourable  either  to  good  composition,  or  good  delivery* 
and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public  speakers  into  that  monotony 
of  tone  and  cadence,  which  is'SO  generally  complained  o£  Where- 
as, he  who  forms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  speaking 
manner  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  disagreeable  through  monoto- 
ny. He  will  have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones,  which  a 
person  has  in  conversation.  Indeed,  the  perfection  of  delivery 
requires  both  these  different  manners,  that  of  speaking  with  live- 
liness and  ease,  and  that  of  declaiming  with  statieliness  and  dignity, 
to  be  possessed  by  one  man ;  and  to  be  employed  by  him,  accord- 
ing as  the  diJSerent  parts  of  his  discourse  require  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many;  the 
greatest  part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  be  formed 
altogether  accidentally,  according  as  some  turn  of  voice  appears  to 
them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial  model  has  caught  their  fan- 
cy; and  acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  which 
they  can  never  vary.  But  the  capital  direction,  which  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every 
sentiment  from  those  which  nature  dictates  to  us,  in  conversation 
with  others ;  to  speak  always  with  her  voice ;  and  not  to  form  to 
ourselves  a  fantastic  public  manner,  from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  be- 
ing more  beautiful  than  a  natural  one.* 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  is  called  action  in  pub- 
lic discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  con- 
versation,  with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do. 
The  French  and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  sprightly 
than  we  are.  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  phlegmatic, 
as  not  to  accompany  their  words  with  some  actions  and  gesticula- 
tions, on  all  occasions,  when  they  are  much  in  earnest  It  is  therefore 
unnatural  in  a  public  speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  earnestness 
and  seriousness  which  he  ought  to  show  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to 
remain  quite  unmoved  in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  to  let  the 
words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meaning,  or 
warmth  in  his  gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule,  cs  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubtedly 
tlie  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.     Attend  to  the 

*  <  Loquere/  (gays  an  author  of  the  16t^  century,  who  ha«  written  a  Treatue  in  verBC 
4e  Oestu,  ct  Voce  Oratoris,) 

'  Loqtiere ;  hoc  vitium  commune,  loquatur 
Ut  nemo ;  at  tensk  declamitet  omnia  voce. 
Tu  loquere ;  ut  mos  est  homintim ;  boat  h  latrat  ille  ? 
file  ululat ;  rudit  hie ;  (fari  si  talia  digoiim  est) 
Non  hominem  tox  ulla  tonat  ratione  loqaentem.* 

JoAMVEs  Lucas,  de  Gesto  et  Voce,  lik.  II.  Parity  167ft. 
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looks  and  gestures^  in  which  earnestness,  indignation,  compassion, 
or  any  other  emotion/discovers  itself  to  most  advaatage  in  the  com 
mon  intercourse  of  men;  anil  let  these  be  your  model.     Some  of 
these  looks  and  gestures  are  common  to  all  men ;  and  there  are  also 
certain  peculiarities  of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individual. 
A  public  speaker  must  take  that  manner  which  is  most  natural  to 
himself.     For  it  is  here  just  as  in  tones.     It  is  not  the  business  of 
a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a  certain  set  of  motions  and  gestures, 
which  he  thinks  most  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practise 
these  in  public,  without  their  having  any  correspondence  to  the  man 
ner  which  is  natural  to  him  in  private.     His  gestures  and  motions  ' 
ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which  nature  has  dictat- 
ed to  him ;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible,  by  means 
of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit,  that 
there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art  For  many  per- 
sons are  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motions  which  they  make ;  and 
this  ungracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  applica- 
tion and  care.  The  study  of  action  in  public  speaking,  consists 
chiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions ;  and 
in  learning  to  perform  such  as  are  natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the 
most  becoming  manner.  For  this  end,  it  has  been  advised  by  wri- 
ters on  this  subject,  to  practise  before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see 
and  judge  of  his  own  gestures.  But  I  am  afraid  persons  are  not 
always  the  best  judges  of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions; 
and  one  may  declaim  long  enough  before  a  mirror,  without  correct- 
ing any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  taste 
they  can  trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  begin- 
ners, than  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  to  particular  rules 
concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintilian  has  delivered  a 
great  many  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  11th  book  of  his  institutions; 
and  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject  have  done  little  else  but 
translate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  rules,  delivered  either 
by  the  voice,  or  on  paper,  can  be  of fhuch  use,  unless  persons  saw 
them  exemplified  before  their  eyes.* 


*  The  few  following  hints  only  I  shall  adventure  to  throw  out,  in  case  they  may  be 
of  any  service.  When  speaking  in  public,  one  should  study  to  preserve  as  much  dig- 
nity as  possible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  b^y.  An  erect  posture  is  generally  to  he 
chosen ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  have  the  fullen  and  freest  command  of  all  his  motions; 
any  indtnation  which  is  used,  should  be  forwards  towards  the  hearers,  which  is  a  na- 
tural expression  of  earnestness.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule  is,  that  it  should 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse  ',  and  when  no  particular  «motion  is  ex- 
pressed, aserions  and  manly  look  is  always  the  best  The  eyes  should  never  be  fixed 
dose  on*  any  one  object,  but  move  easily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made 
with  the  hands,  consist  the  chief  part  of  gesture  in  speaking.  The  ancients  condemned 
all  motions  performed  by  the  left  hand  ^ne;  but  I  am  not  sensible  that  these  are  al- 
ways oflensive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  employed 
Warm  emotions  demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  corresponding  toge^er.  But  whether 
one  gesticulates  with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that  aU  his  motions 
should  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  generally  ungracefu^ 
for  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  hands,  are  directed  to  proceed  from  the  shoul- 
der, rather  than  from  the  elbow.    Perpendicular  movements  too  with  the  bands,  that 
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I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed  well 
in  delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  Tor  a  speaker  to  guard 
against  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to 
those  who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  endeavour,  above  all 
things,  to  be  collected,  and  master  of  himself.  For  this  end,  he 
will  (iiid  nothing  of  more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  become 
wholly  engaged  in  his  subject ;  to  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  its 
importance  or  seriousness;  to  be  concerned  much  more  to  persuade 
than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please  most,  when  pleasing  is  not 
his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  method 
of  raising  one's  self  above  that  timid  atid  bashful  regard  to  an  au- 
dience, which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  a  speaker,  both  as  to  what 
he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  saying  it. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  against 
all  affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery.  Let  your 
manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own ;  neither  imitated  from  an- 
other, nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is  unnatural 
to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  seve- 
ral defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please:  because  it  shows  us  a  man ;  be- 
cause it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the  heart.  Whereas 
a  delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it 
be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affectation, 
never  fails  to  disgust.  To  attain  any  extremely  correct,  and  per- 
fectly graceful  delivery,  is  what  few  can  expect;  so  many  natural 
talents  oeing  requisite  to  concur  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain  what 
as  to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and  persuasive  man- 
ner, is  within  the  power  of  most  persons;  if  they  will  only  unlearn 
false  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  follow  na- 
ture, and  will  speak  in  public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they  speak 
m  earnest,  and  from  the  heart.  If  one  has  naturally  any  gross  de- 
fects in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  he  at- 
tempts at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in  public.  He 
should  begin  with  rectify ing^hem  in  his  private  manner  of  speak- 
ing ;  and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed. 
For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not 
be  then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of 
his  tones  and  his  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,  study  and  affecta- 
tion will  appear.  He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnest;  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  his  subject  and  hif  sentiments ;  leaving  nature,  and 
{previously  formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  de- 
ivery. 


is,  in  the  itrat^t  line  up  and  down,  which  Shalupeare  in  Hamlet  calls  <  sawing^  the 
with  the  hand,'  are  seldom  good.  Oblique  motions  are,  in  gi^neral,  the  most  ^acefal« 
Too  sudden  and  nimble  niotionk  should  be  likewise  avoided.  Earnestness  can  be  fuUjr 
expressed  without  them.  Shakspeare's  directions  on  this  head,  are  full  of  good  senae  4 
*  use  all  gently,'  says  he,  *  and  in  the  very  torrent  and  tempest  of  passion,  acquire  a 
lempenuioe  tliat  may  give  it  smoothneas.' 
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Having  treated  of  several  general 
heads  relating  to  eloquence  to  what 
does  our  author  now  proceed?  What 
evidence  have  we  Jiat  Demosthenes 
laid  great  stress  on  this?  Of  what  is 
there  no  wonder ;  and  whv  ?  To  what 
may  the  management  of  the  voice  and 
gestnrC)  in  puSic  speaking,  appear  to 
saperficial '  thinkers,  to  relate?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  fkr  from  be- 
mg  the  case?  Whenever  we  addrew 
ouraelves  to  others  by  words,  what  b 
our  intention  ?  Of  the  tone  of  our  voice, 
oar  looki  and  gestures,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  What  can  we  see?  What  ad- 
vantage has  the  signification  of  senti- 
ments, made  by  tones  and  gestures, 
above  that  made  by  words?  So  true  is 
this,  that  to  render  words  RiUy  signifi- 
cant, what  is  reauisite ;  and  what  re- 
marks follow  ?  what  two  illustratbns 
of  these  remarks  are  given  ?  Repeat 
them.  As  it  is  needless  to  sa^  any 
more,  in  order  to  show  the  high  minor- 
tance  of  a  good  delivervMo  what  aoes 
our  author  proceed?  What  are  the 
great  objects  which  ever^  public  speak- 
er will  naturally  have  in  his  eye,  in 
forming  his  delivery?  On  this  subject 
what  ate  worthv  of  being  consulted  7 
In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  under- 
stood, what  are  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites? What  must,  doubtless,  be  the 
first  attention  of  every  public  speaker; 
and  what  must  he  endeavour  to  do? 
Of  this  power  of  voice,  what  is  remark- 
ed? What  three  pitches  has  every  roan 
to  his  voice ;  and  define  them  ?  To 
imagine  what  is  a  great  mistake  ?  This 
is  confounding  ^at  two  different 
things?  How  IS  this  folly  illustrated? 
As  Tong  as  you  keen  within  theae 
bounds,  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
But  what  follows,  when  you  transgress 
them?  What,  also,  is  a  useful  rme  in 
order  to  be  well  heard?  How  do  we 
naturally,  and  mechanically,  utter  our 
fvords?  As  this  is  the  case^  in  common 
conversation,  in  what  will  it  also  hold  ? 
But  what  must  be  remembered?  In 
what  manner  does  this  extreme  ofiend  ? 
In  the  next  place,  of  distinctness  of  ar- 
tknlatioiL  wnat  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark follows?  In  orler  to  effect  this. 
what  must  every  public  speaker  do  ? 
Jnthe  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate 
distinctly,  wnat  is  remiisite ;'  and  why  ? 
What  need  scarcely  be  observed  ? 
What  must  render  every  discourse  in- 
dfid  and  fatigaing?  But  what  extreme 


is  much  more  common,  and  why  shonkt 
it  be  guarded  against?  What  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  who 
begin  to  speak  in  public;  and  of  it, 
w&t  is  observed?  In  what  manner, 
does  it  assist  the  voice ;  and  what  does 
it  enable  the  speaker  to  do?  What 
other  advantage  has  it;  and  what  fol- 
k>WB?  After  these  fundamental  atten- 
tions to  the  pitch  and  management  of 
the  voice,  &c.  what  in  Uie  fourth 
place,  must  the  speaxer  study?  For 
what  is  this  requinte?  How,  onlv,  can 
instractkm  concerning  this  article,  be 
given?  But  here,  wnat  observations 
may  it  be  proper  to  make?  How  do 
many  persons  err  in  this  respect  ?  From 
what  mistaken  nodon  does  this  arise? 
Whereas,  what  is  the  efiect  of  this? 
To  treat  of  what  does  our  author 
next  proceed  ?  Under  what  four  heads, 
may  these  be  comprised  ?  To  what  is 
to  be  said  concermxiff  them,  what  is, 
in  general,  premisedf  How  is  thisillus-  • 
trated  ?  By  emphasis,  what  is  meant  ? 
How  must  the  emphatic  word  some- 
times be  distinguished?  On  the  TiAt 
management  of  the  emphasis,  what 
depends?  How  is  this  Olustrated?  What 
simple  rule  is  given ;  and  repeat  it  ?  Of 
thesamething,  in  solemn  discourse,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  order  to  acqubre  the 
proper  management  of  the  emphasBS, 
what  is  the  great  rule ;  and  why  ?  It  is 
far  from  what  ?  Of  what  is  it  one  of 
the  greatest  trials ;  and  from  what  must 
it  arise?  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
all-prepared  discourses,  what  practice 
would  oe  of  great  use?  Were  this  at- 
tention oflener  bestowed,  what  would 
be  the  consequence?  A^nst  what, 
are  speakers  at  the  same  time,  caution- 
ed ?  why  is  this  caution  given ;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  To  crowd  every 
page  with  emphatic  words,  is  like  whan 
Next  to  emphasis,  what  demand  atten- 
tion? These  are,  of  what  two  kinds? 
When  is  an  emphatic  pause  made? 
What  efiect  have  such  pauses ;  and  to 
what  are  thev  subject?  For  what 
reason  ?  But  what  is  the  most  frequent 
and  principal  use  of  the  pauses ;  and 
of  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustmem 
of  such  pauses,  what  is  observed? 
Why  does  the  management  of  the 
breath,  in  all  public  speaking,  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention  ?  By  what  is 
many  a  sentence  miserably  mangled 
and  the  force  of  the  empmusis  timhr 
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.oet?   In  what  maimer  may  this  be| 
avoided?  \ 

What  k  a  great  mistake ;  aac  when 
may  it  be  easily  gathered?  What  is 
one  of  the  wo»t  habits  into  which  a 
public  speaker  can  fall  ?  Why  should 
the  sense  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the 
voice?  Upon  what  must  nauses  in 
public  discourse  be  founded?  Of  the 
general  run  of  punctuation,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated  ?  In  all  these  cas^  how  are 
we  to  regulate  ourselves  ?  From  what 
does  the  difficulty  of  reading  poetry 
arise?  Why  is  it  no  wonder  that  we 
seldom '  meet  with  ^ood  readera  of 
Doetry  ?  What  two  kinds  of  pauses  be- 
long to  the  music  of  verse  ?  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  bleuik  verse,  wliat  has  been  made  a 
question  ?  Of  the  reading  of  this  verse 
on  the  stage,  what  is  observed?  But 
why  were  this  improper  on  other  oc- 
casions? What,  therefore,  follows  ?  At 
the  same  time^  what  should  be  guard- 
ed against?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  the  other  kindsof  musical  pause  what 
is  observed?  In  French  heroic  veise, 
where  does  this  pause  fall ;  and  where 
may  it  fall  in  the  English  ?  When  can 
the  line  be  read  easily;  and  what  ex- 
ample isfl^ven?  When  do  we  feel  a  sort 
of  struggling  between  the  sense  and  the 
sound;  and  what  is  its  effect?  In  such 
casesi  what  is  the  rule  for  pronuncia- 
tion? What  remark  follows;  and  by 
what  example  is  it  illustrated  ?  How  is 
this  principle  further  illustrated  from  a 
line  of  Mr.  Pope's?  To  what  does  our 
author  next  proceed ;  and  of  them  what 
is  observed  ?  From  what  consideration 
will  the  extent  to  which  the  propriety, 
force,  and  grace  of  discourse,  depend 
on  these,  appear?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated  ?  What  is  the  greatest,  and 
most  material  instruction  which  can  be 
given  for  this  purpose?  Wlien  has 
every  man  an  eloquent  or  persuasive 
tone  and  manner  ?  Wliat  is  the  reason 
of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  imper- 
suasive  in  public  discourse;  and  to  ima- 
gine what,  is  an  absurditv  ?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  f  How  is  this 
jurther  illustrated?  Of  these  conver- 
sational tones,  what  has  been  said  ?  In 
a  formal,  studied  oration,  to  what  does 
the  elevatbn  of  the  styl&  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  sentencesj  almost  necessa- 
rUy  prompt?  To  what  manner  does 
this  give  rise?  Though  this  mode  of 
pronunciation  was  considerably  beyond 
onUnary  discourse,  yet  what  must  it 


have  for  its  basis?  What,  at  the  same 
vime.  must  be  observea?  Whereas, 
what  follows  ?  In  tones,  what  variety 
will  he  have?  What  does  the  perfec- 
tion of  delivery  re^re?  Why  is  not 
this  perfection  acqmred  by  many  ?  But 
what  is  the  directk>n  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  ?  It  now  remains 
to  treat  of  what  ?  Of  some  nations,  what 
is  observed,  and  what  instances  are 
mentioned  ?  But  what  remark  follows  7 
What  is,  therefore,  unnatural  and  in- 
ccHisistent  in  a  public  speaker?  As  to 
propriety  of  action,  what  is  the  funda- 
mental rule  ?  Of  these  looks  and  ges- 
tures, what  is  observed?  What  man- 
ner must  a  public  speaker  take,  and 
why  ?  What  kind  of  expressran  ought 
his  gestures  and  motk>ns  to  carry ;  and 
unless  this  is  the  case,  what  will  be 
impossible?  Though  nature  must  be 
the  ground-work,  yet  what  is  admit- 
ted ;  and  why  ?  In  what  does  the  study 
of  action  in  publk;  speaking,  chiefly 
consist?  For  this  end,  what  has  lieen 
advjsed  by  writers  on  this  subject? 
But  of  what  is  our  author  afraid? 
What  will  be  found  of  much  greater 
advantage  ?  With  re|2:ard  to  particular 
rules,  concerning  action  and  ffesticulft- 
tk)n,  what  is  ob^rved  ?  On  this  headL 
what  forther  is  added?  Above  all 
things,  what  must  he  endeavour?  For 
this  end,  what  will  he  find  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him?  When  will  he 
generally  please  most?  For  what  is 
this  the  only  rational  and  proper  me 
thod?  Without  what  admonition,  can- 
not our  author  conclude  ?  What  remark 
follows?  Why  is  whatever  is  native, 
likely  to  please?  Wliereas,  what  deli* 
very  never  fails  to  disgust  us?  Wliat 
can  few  expect;  and  why?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  What  is  observed  of  one 
who  has  naturally  any  gross  defect  in 
his  voice  or  gestures  ?  How  should  he 
begin ;  and  why?  If  he  be  so  employ- 
ed, what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  How 
ought  he  then  to  appear? 


ANALYSIS. 

The  delivery  of  a  discourse. 

1.  A  due  degree  of  loudness. 

2.  Distinctness  of  articulation. 

3.  Moderation  in  pronunciation. 

4.  Propriety  of  pronunciation. 

Hequisiiesjbr  pleaHn/f» 

1.  Attention  to  emphasis. 

2.  Attention  to  pauscA 

A.  Emphatical  pause. 

B.  Cssurai  pause. 

3.  Attention  to  tones. 

4.  Attention  to  action. 

▲•  All  aAsctation  to  be  guarded  against 
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MEANS  OP  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  BAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing, of  the  composition,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  Before 
I  finish  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use  to  suggest  some  thin^  con- 
cerning the  proper  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public  spea- 
king, and  the  most  necessary  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
far  from  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment.  Indeed,  to 
compose  a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it 
80  as  to  amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult  But  though 
some  praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the 
human  powers.  It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding ; 
the  art,  not  of  pleasing  the  fancy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to 
the  understanding  and  to  the  heart ;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in 
such  a  degree,  as  to  seize  and  carry  them  along  with  us;  and  to  leave 
them  with  a  deep  and  strong  impression  of  what  they  have  heard. 
How  many  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  must  concur  for  carrying 
this  to  perfection  ?  A  strong,  lively,  and  warm  imagination ;  quick 
sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid  judgment,  good  sense^and  pre- 
sence of  mind;  all  improved  by  great  and  long  attention  to  style 
and  composition ;  and  supported  also  by  the  exterior,  yet  important 
qualifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence  not  ungainly,  and  a 
full  and  tunable  voice.  How  little  reason  to  wonder,  that  a  perfect 
and  accomplished  orator,  should  be  one  of  the  characters  that  is 
most  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Let  us  not  despair,  nowever.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfec- 
tion, there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate 
spaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour;  and  the  more  rare 
and  difficult  that  complete  perfection  is,  the  greater  is  the  honour  of 
approaching  to  it,  though  we  do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number 
of  orators  who  stand  in  the  highest  class  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the 
number  of  poets  who  are  foremost  in  poetic  fame;  but  the  study 
of  oratory  has  this  advantage  above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry, 
one  must  be  an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  supportable: 

— — 'Mediocribut  esse  podtis 
Non  homines,  non  Dii,  non  concess^  colamns.* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There,  one  may  possess  a  mode- 
rate station  with  dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent forms ;  plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic ;  and 
a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  shine  with  much  reputa- 
tion and  usefulness  in  the  former. 

*  For  God  and  man,  and  lettered  post  denies, 
That  poets  ever  are  of  middling  size.  Faureis. 
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Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  moat  to  fdtm  an  orator,  is  a  tri- 
fling inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  prime 
agent  She  mast  bestow  the  original  talents.  She  must  sow  the 
seeds;  but  culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  perfec- 
tion. Nature  must  always  have  done  somewhat:  but  a  great  deal 
will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by  art  This  is  certain,  that  study  and 
discipline  are  more  neressary  for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius 
in  oratory,  than  they  art  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  tfiougb 
poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  assistance  from  critical  art,  yet  a 
poet,  without  ajiy  aid  from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can 
rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  atten* 
tion  to  the  rules  of  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  Homer  form- 
ed himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  of 
much  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  tiie  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  is 
the  main  design  of  tlus  lecture;  to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  used 
tor  improving  in  eloquence. 

In  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means,  is 
personal  character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent 
or  persuasive  speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous man.  Tliis  was  a  favourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhe- 
toricians :  ^  Non  posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bonum.'  To  find  any 
such  connexion  oetween  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts, 
must  give  pleasure;  and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  tbis 
is  not  a  mere  topic  of  declamation,  but  that  the  oonnexion  here  al- 
leged, is  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

Tory  consider  first,  whettier  any  thing  contribute  more  to  per- 
suapion,  than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  disin- 
terestedness/can&our,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person 
who  endeavours  to  persuade?  These  give  weight  and  force  to 
every  thing  which  he  utters ;  nay,  they  add  a  |>eauty  to  it;  they  dis- 
pose us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure ;  and  create  a  secret 
partiality  in  favour  of  that  side  which  he  espouses.  Whereas,  if 
we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and  disingenuity,of  a  corrupt,  or  a 
base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence  loses  all  its  real  eflect  It 
may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed  as  artifice,  as  trick,  as 
the  play  only  of  speech;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can  it  per 
aqade?  We  can  even  read  a  book  with  more  pleasure,  when  we 
think  favourably  of  its  author;  but  when  we  have  the  living  speak- 
er  before  our  eyes,  addressing  us  personally  on  some  subject  of  im- 
portance, the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must  have  a  much 
more  powerful  efiect 

But,  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  character 
of  virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at  the  bottom  a 
truly  worthy  man,  I  must  observe  farther,  that  besides  the  wei^it 
which  it  adds  to  character,  real  virtue  operates  also,  in  other  wmys. 
to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

First,  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  hxH 
nourable  studies.  It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel;  it 
inures  to  industry;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of  it- 
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self,  disencumbered  of  titose  bad  passions  and  disengaged  from  those 
mean  pursuits,  which  have  ever  been  fo^nd  the  greatest  enemies  to 
true  proficiency.  Quintilian  has  touched  this  consideration  very 
properly ;  <  Quod  si  agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  soUicitior  rei  familiaris  di* 
Hgentia^  et  venandi  voluptas,  et  dati  spectactilis  dies,  multum  studiis 
auferunt,  quid  putamus  facturas  cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam? 
Nihil  enim  est  tam  occupatum,  tarn  multiforme,  tot  ac  tarn  variis  af- 
fectibus  concisum,  atque  laceFatum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens. 
Quis  inter  h»c,  Uteris,  aut  ulli  bon»  arti,  locus?  Non  herde  magis 
quam  frugibus,  in  terra  sentibus  ac  rubis  occupata.'* 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
importance,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much 
as  it  deserves;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  red  and  genuine 
virtue,  are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be  most  power- 
ful in  affecting  the  hearts  of  others.  *  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing 
has  so  great  and  universal  a  command  over  the  minds  of  men  as  vir- 
tue. No  kind  of  language  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  pow- 
erfully felt,  as  the  native  language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings. 
Me  only,  therefore,  who  possesses  these  full  and  strong,  can  speak 
properly,  and  in  its  own  language,  to  the  heart  On  all  great  sub- 
jects and  occasions,  there  is  a  dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble 
sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and  irresistible.  They  give  an  ar 
dour  and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a 
like  flame  in  those  who  hear;  and  which,  more  than  any  other 
caiwe,  bestows  on  eloquence,  that  power,  for  which  it  is  famed,  of 
seizing  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imitation  wilt 
not  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  none  of  thi^  power- 
ful warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  re 
nowned  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  difr 
tinguished  for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  zeal 
for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  vir- 
tues their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  effect;  and  those  orations  of 
theirs,  in  which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnani* 
mous  spirit,  are  those  whieh  have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of 
■ges. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would  excel 
in  any  of  the  higbei^  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the 
^veral  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feelings. 
Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  assured,  that, 
on  every  great  occasion,  they  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less 
success.    The  sentiments  ind  dispositions  particularly  requisite  for 

"  *  If  the  management  of  an  ettatei  if  anxioas  attention  to  domeitic  economy,  a 
pavtion  for  hunting,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public  places  of  amiuKementSi  consume 
so  much  time  that  is  due  to  Rtudj,  how  much  greater  waste  must  be  occasioned  by 
licentiovB  desires,  araric^t,  or  enry  ?  Nothing  is  so  much  hurried  and  agitated,  so 
coDtradictor J  to  itself,  or  so  Tiolently  torn  and  shattered  by  conflicting  passions,  at 
a  bad  heart  Amidst  the  distractions  which  .it  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the 
coltlTation  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  art  ?  No  more,  assuredly,  tluui 
there  b  fo?  the  growth  of  com  in  a  field  that  is  orermn  with  thorns  and  brambles.' 
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ihem  to  cultivale,  are  the  following:  The  love  of  justice  and  order 
and  indignation  at  insolence  and  oppression ;  the  love  of  honesty 
and  truth,  and  detestation  of  fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption ;  mag- 
nanimity of  spirit ;  the  love  of  liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the 
public;  zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  designs,  and  reverence  for  all 
worthy  and  heroic  characters.  A  cold  and  skeptical  turn  of  mind, 
is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence ;  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavilling 
disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  and 
ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  disposition  bespeaks 
one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing :  but  least  of  all  in  oratory. 
A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all  those 
great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to  ad- 
mire. Joined  with  the  manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensiBility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellow- creatures;  a  heart  that  can  easily  relent;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make 
their  case  his  own.  A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty, 
must  also  be  studied  by  every  public  speaker.  Modesty  is  essen- 
tial; it  is  always  and  justly  supposed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit; 
and  every  appearance  of  it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.  But 
modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  excessive  timidity.  Every  public 
speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself;  and  to  assume 
that  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  but  of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a 
consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  or 
justice  of  what  he  delivers;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  consequence 
for  making  an  impression  on  thos^  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place  is  most  ne- 
cessary to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcat- 
ed by  Cicero  and  Quintilian :  <  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus 
debet  esse  instructus  orator.'  By  which  they  mean,  that  be  ought 
to  have  what  we  call,  a  liberal  education ;  and  to  be  formed  by  a 
regular  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts.  We  must  never 
forget  that, 

Scribendi  recte,  sapere  est  h  pnncipium  &  font. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge,  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere, 
without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere; 
or  if  there  were  an  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be 
mere  quackery,  like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old  to  teach 
their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against  every  subject;  and  would  be 
deservedly  exploded  by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  com- 
position, and  all  the  arts  of  speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  set- 
ting ofi"  to  advantage,  the  stock  of  materials  which  he  possesses; 
but  the  stock,  the  materials  themselves,  must  be  brought  from  other 
quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  must 
make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  of 
all  the  learning  and  experience  that  can  be  useful  in  his  profession^ 
for  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  judge     He  who  is  to  speak 
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from  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divini 
ty,  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature;  that  he  may 
be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  of  instruction  and  of  persuasion.  He  who 
would  fit  himself  for  being  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly ;  he  must  study  the 
forms  of  court,  the  course  of  procedure;  and  must  attend  minutely 
to  all  the  facts  that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profession, 
t  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  must  make 
himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  allow,  with 
the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may  be 
useful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his  style,  for, 
su^esting  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  The  study  of  his- 
tory may  be  still  more  useful  to  him  ;*as  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
jof  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of  human  afTairs,  finds  place 
on  many  occasions.*  There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public  speak- 
ing in  which  one  will  not  derive  assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and 
extensive  knowledge.  They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for  pro- 
per ornament;  sometimes  for  argument  and  real  use.  A  deficiency 
of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that  belong  not  directly  to  his  own 
profession,  will  expose  him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better 
qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry. 
Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We  must  not 
onagine,  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise 
to  be  a  distinguished  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assem- 
bly. It  is  not  by  starts  of  application,  or  by  a  few  years  prepara- 
tion of  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  eminence  can  be  attain- 
ed. No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  regular  industry,  grown 
up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted  on  every  occasion  that 
calls  for  industry.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and  he  must 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe 
himself  an  exception  to  it  A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is; 
for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  'condimentum,'  the  seasoning  of 
every  pleasure;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  No- 
thing is  so  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  brisk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed 
state  of  mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.  One 
that  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speak- 
ing and  writing,  will  be  known  by  this  more  than  by  any  othe. 
mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm  for  that  art;  an  enthusiasm,  which 


*  <  Imprimis  Ter6,  abundare  debet  orator  exemplonim  copia,  cum  Teterum,  turn 
eciam  noTorum  ;  adeo  ut  non  modo  qun  conscripta  aant  hittoriis,  aut  Sermonibus  velnt 
ptr  miiniis  tradita,  qusque  quotidie  aguntur,  debeat  ndue ;  veriun  ne  ea  quidem  qon 
a  darioribas  pofitif  sunt  ficta  negligere.' 

q  I  QuiHT.  1.  xii.  cap.  % 
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dring  his  minid  with  the  object  he  has  in  view,  will  dispose  him  to 
relish  every  labour  which  the  means  require.   It  was  this  that  cha 
racterized  the  great  men  of  antiquity;  it  is  this,  which  mustdistia 
guish  the  moderns  who  would  tnsad  in  their  steps.     This  honoura- 
ble enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as  are  studying  ora* 
tory  to  cultivate.     If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag  miserably. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  models  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  improvement  Every  one  who  speaks,  or  writes^ 
should,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his  own,  thai  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  characterizes  his  composition  and  style 
Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or  rather  betrays  the  want  of  it. 
But  withal,  there  is  no  genius  so  original,  but  may  be  profited  and 
•  assisted  by  the  aid  of  proper  examples,  in  style,  composition,  and 
delivery.  They  always  open  some  new  ideas;  they  serve  to  enlai^ 
and  correct  our  own.  They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and 
excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  on  the  right  choice  of  models  which 
we  purpose  to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  a  farther 
care  is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind,  universal  admira- 
tion.    For,  ^decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile.'    Even  in  the  most 
finished  models  we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
are  always  some  things  improper  for  imitation.     We  should  study 
to  acquire  a  just  conception  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of 
any  writer,  or  public  speaker,  and  imitate  these  only.     One  ought 
never  to  attach  himself  too  closely  to  any  single  model;  for  he  who 
does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced  into  a  faulty  and  afifected 
imitation.    His  business  should  be,  to  draw  from  several  the  proper 
xleas  of  perfection.     Living  examples  of  public  speaking,  in  any 
kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point  out     As  to 
the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit  may  be  deriv- 
ed in  forming  composition  and  style,  I  have  spoken  so  much  ot* 
them  in  former  lectures,  that-it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
of  their  virtues  and  defects.     I  own  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
English  language,  in  which  there  is  much  good  writing,  furnishes 
us,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  pub- 
lic speaking.     Among  the  French  there  are  more.     Saurin,  Bour- 
daloue,  Flechier,  Massillon,  particularly  the  last,  are  eminent  for 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit     But^the  most  nervous  and  sublime  oi 
all  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Meaux;  in  whose 
Oraisons  Funebres,  there  is  a  high  spirit  of  oratory.*     Some  of 
Fontenelle's  harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are  elegant  and 
agreeable.     And  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cochin  and 
D'Aguesseau,  are  highly  extblled  by  the  late  French  critics. 
There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make, 

*  The  criticbm  which  Mc  Crevier,  aatbor  of  Rh^torique  Francoise,  passes  upon  Uicm 
writers  whom  I  have  named,  ii,  <  Bossuet  est  rrande,  mais  ine^al ;  F16chier  est  plat 
egal|  mais  moins  elev6,  &  souvent  trop  fleuri :  Bourdalooe  est  soiide  &  judlceax,  mats 
il  negfitge  les  graces  legates:  Massillon  ent  plus  riche  cu  images,  mais  moins  ferf  kn 
raifionnement  Je  souhaite  done,  que  I'orateur  ne  se  conteote  dans  V  imitatioD  d*ua  sc 
de  ces  modules,  mais  qu'il  tache  de  r6aoir  eo  lui  toutes  leurs  diflerentes  vertus.' 

VoL  11.  chap,  demi^ 
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eonoernmg  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  author,  when 
we  would  carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  must  at- 
tend to  a  very  material  distinction ,  between  written  and  spoken 
language.  These  are,  in  truth,  two  different  manners  of  com- 
munieating  ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be  read,  requires  one  sort 
of  style:  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  another.  In  books, 
we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  all 
repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speaking  ad- 
mits a  mure  easy,  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule ;  repe- 
titions may  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be 
graceful,  the  same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different  views; 
as  the  hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
and  have  not  the  advantage,  as  in  reading  a  book,  of  turning  back 

S;ain,  and  of  dwelling  on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend, 
ence  the  style  of  many  good  authcM^s,  would  appear  stiff,  affected, 
L  A  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  ck>ee  an  imitation,  we  should  transfer 
it  to  a  popular  oration.  How  awkward,  for  example,  would  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  public  speaker? 
Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  true,  sudi  as  that  of  the 
polpit,  where  more  exact  preparation,  and  more  studied  style  are 
adinitted,  would  bear  such  a  manner  better  than  others,  which 
are  expected  to  approach  more  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  But 
still  there  is,  in  general,  so  much  difference  between  speaking,  and 
composition  designed  only  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  us  against  a 
close  and  injudicious  imitation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others;  and  who,  therefore, 
can  be  imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the  English 
authors,  are  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Dean, 
throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness  main- 
tains the  easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected  speaker;  and  this 
is  one  of  his  chief  excellencies.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is  more 
splendid,  and  more  declamatory  than  Dean  Swift's ;  but  still  it  is  the 
style  of  one  who  speaks,  or  rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all 
his  political  writings  (for  it  is  to  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philo- 
sophical ones,  that  this  observation  can  be  applied,)  carry  much 
more  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great 
assembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by 
others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator ;  perhaps  too 
much  of  it  for  a  writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
trivial  or  so  false ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  ad- 
vantage might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  place,  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  frequent 
exercise  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
necessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  composition  is, 
doubtless,  most  useful,  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind 
of  public  speaking,  to  which  persons  addict  themselves.  This, 
they  should  keep  ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  then^- 
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selves  to  it  But  let  me  also  advise  them,  not  to  allow  themselves 
*n  negligent  composition  of  any  kind.  He  who  has  it  for  his  aim 
to  write  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in  the  most  trivial  kind  of 
composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in  common  discourse^ 
study  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at  all  mean,  that 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  hut  in  elaborate  and  arti- 
ficiaf  language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  affectation, 
worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which 
is  becoming,  and  has  propriety;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a 
clumsy  and  faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becom* 
ing  manner  is  very  often  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless 
manner ;  but  it  requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea 
of  it  That  idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and 
form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  stu- 
dents, in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking 
in  public,  and  on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies,  into 
which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are  lau* 
dable  institutions;  and,  under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  many 
valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and  study, 
by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries,  concerning  those  subjects  which 
are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  They  produce  emulation; 
and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to  some- 
what that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom  them  to 
know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command  of  themselves 
in  speaking;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  all, 
they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  assist  them 
in  procuring  that  "  Copia  verborum,"  which  can  be  acquired  by 
no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number 
of  young  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  are 
connected  by  some  affinity  in  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have 
in  view,  assemble  privately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  those  public  exhibitions  which  may 
afterwsirds  fall  to  their  lot  As  for  those  public  and  promiscuous 
societies,  in  which  multitudes  are  brought  together,  who  are  often 
of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who  are  joined  by  no  common 
bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  public  speaking,  and  have 
no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  of  their  supposed 
talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an  useless,  but  of  an 
hurtful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of  proving  seminaries  of 
licentiousness,  petulance,  faction,  and  folly.  They  mislead  those 
who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  society, 
into  fantastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  divert 
their  attention  from  their  proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote 
from  their  sphere  in  life. 

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  oratory 
form  themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction,  in  order  to  renda 
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them  useful.  If  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperly  cho 
sen;  if  they  maintain  extravagant  or  indecent  topics;  if  they 
indulge  themselves  in  loose  and  flimsy  declamation,  which  has 
no  foundation  in  good  sense;  or  accustom  themselves  to  speak 
pertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparation,  they  may  improve 
one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing ;  and  will  infal- 
libly form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in  speaking. 
I  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such  societies, 
in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjects ;  that 
they  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  course  of  their  studies, 
or  on  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  and 
life.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate 
in  the  practice  of  speaking ;  not  to  speak  loo  often,  nor  on  subjects 
where  they  are  ignorant  or  unripe ;  but  only,  when  they  have 
proper  materials  for  a  discourse,  and  have  digested  and  thought 
of  the  subject  befo*ehand.  In  the  third  place,  when  they  do 
speak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persua- 
sion in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentation  of  eloquence ;  and  for  this 
end  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in 
a  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  of  theques- 
tion  to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  as  the 
ri^t  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  arguments  as  seem  to 
them  most  solid.  By  these  means,  they  will  take  the  best  method 
of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct,  and  persuasive 
manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study 
of  critical  and  rhetorical  writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac- 
tice of  eloquence?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected ; 
and  yet  I  dare  not  say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  professed  writers  on  public  speaking,  we  must  look  chiefly 
among  the  ancients.  In  modern  times,  for  reasons  which  wer^  be- 
fore given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has  never  been  very  much 
the  object  of  study;  it  has  not  the  same  powerful  eficcts  among  us 
that  it  had  in  more  democratical  states ;  and  therefore  has  not  been 
cultivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  moderns,  though  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  difierent  kinds  of 
writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence, or  public  discourse ;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that  kind, 
has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joannes 
GerardusVossius,  who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous  lumr 
ber,all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the 
study  of  eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there  has  been  more  at- 
tempted, on  this  subject,  than  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  of 
Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour; 
RolUn,  Batteux,  Crevier,  Gibert,  and  several  other  French  critics^have 
also  written  on  oratory ;  butthough  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none 
ef  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

It  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have  re* 
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coui*se;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  caUshim 
to  speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  an- 
cient rhetorical  writers^  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  are 
too  systematical,  as  I  formerly  showed ;  they  aim  at  doin^  too  much ; 
at  reducing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  even 
supply  invention  with  materials  on  0v«ry  sublet ;  insamuch,  that 
one  would  imagine  they  expected  to  form  an  orator  by  rule^  in  aa 
mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would  form  a  carpenter.  Whereas^  all 
that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  is  to  give  openings  for  assisting  and 
enlightening  taste,  and  for  pointing  out  to  genius  the  course  it  ought 
to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  afterwu*d9  written  on 
the  subject.  That  amassing  and  comprehensiye  genius^  which  does 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  gsreUgbt  unto  so  many  differ- 
ent sciences,  has  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetoric  with  greal 
penetration.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  tookiii^- 
toric  out  of  the  hands  of  sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and 
good  sense  into  the  art  Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which 
have  been  written  on  the  passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ;  though  in  this^  as  in  all  his  wri« 
tings,  his  great  brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Succeeding 
Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the 
foundation  which  Aristotle  had  Uud.  Two  of  them  still  renuiii, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionysios  of  Hjidicamassus;  both  write 
on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused  j 
cially  Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero. 
Whatever,  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  sreat  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on 
that  subject  is  that  De  Oratore,  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's 
writifigs  are  more  highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue 
is  polite;  the  characters  well  supported,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions, 
and  his  rules  and  observations  may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague 
and  general.  Useful  things,  however,  may  be  learned  from  it;  and 
it  is  no  small  benefit  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea 
of  eloquence.  The  ^  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,'  is  also  a  considerable 
treatise:  and,  in  general,  throughout  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there 
run  those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both 
for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling  in  it 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  the  most 
instructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quintilian.  I  know  few  books  which 
abound  more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a  greater  degree  of 
just  and  accurate  taste,  than  Quintilian's  institutions.  Almost  all  the 
principles  of  good  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  He  has  digesti- 
ed  into  excellent  order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric; 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself  an  eloquent  writer.  Though 
some  parts  of  his  work  contain  too  much  of  the  technical  and  arti- 
ficial system  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that  reasoc^  mav  be  dry  and  te 
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dious,  yet  I  would  not  advise  the  omitting  to  read  any  part  of  his 
institutions.  To  pleaders  at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  parts  may 
prove  of  much  use.  Seldom  has  any  person,  of  more  sound  and 
distinct  judgment  than  Quintiliao,  appUed  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
art  of  oratpry. 


^UESTIOJBTS. 


Of  what  has  our  i^utiior  now  fully 
floated ;  but  before  finiahincr  this  gub- 
iect,  what  suggestioiiB  may  be  of  nae  ? 
To  be  an  eldqont  speaker,  is  far  from 
what?  Wl^t,  however,  k  a  matter 
opt  very  difficult  1  Of  tlua,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  ia  the  idea  which  oar 
author  has  endeavoured  to  sive  of  elo- 
quence? What  natural  ana  acquired 
talents  must  concur  for  carrying  this  to 
perfectioa  ?  About  what,  then,  u  there 
uttle  reason  to  wonder?  Wliy  should 
we  not,  however,  despair?  Of  the 
number  of  orators,  of  the  highest  clas^, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  What  advan- 
tage has  the  stady  of  cHratoiy  above  that 
of  poetry  ?  In  eloquence,  what  station 
Biay  one  possess  with  dii^nitv;  and 
what  does  eloquence  admit?  What  is  a 
trifliog  inquiry  ?  What  parts  ^o  nature 
and  art,  respectively,  take  in  attain- 
ments of  all  Kinds  ?  What*  is  certain? 
By  this  remark,  what  does  our  author 
mean  ?  How  is  this  illusttrated  ?  After 
these  pretiminary  observations,  to  what 
do  we  proceed  ?  In  the  first  place,  what 
stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means ; 
and  why  ?  Among  whom  was  this  a 
ikvoorite  positk>n  ?  To  find  what,  gives 
pleasure;  and  what  can  be  clearly 
sfaovm?  What  is  the  first  consideration 
to  support  this  remark  ?  What  is  the 
e^eet  of  these?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  opinion  of  the  speaker  will  de- 
itroy  uie  efiect  of  his  eloquence? 
Though  it  may  entertain  and  amuse, 
yet  how  isit  viewed?  How  is  this  subject 
further  ilhistrated?  But,  lest  it  should  be 
ttid  that  this  relates  only  to  the  charac- 
tor  of  virtue,  what  does  our  author  fur- 
ther observe  ?  How  does  it  appeeu*  that 
Qothmg  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the 
prasecutkm  of  honourable  studies  ?  In 
what  lai^age  has  Quintilian  touched 
ihis  consideration  very  properly  ?  But 
iieiides  this  consideration,  what  other, 
of  flCUl  higher  importance,  is  there  that 
^deserves  attention?  How  is  this  remark 


illustrated?  On  all  great  subjects  and 
occasions,  what  is  the  effect  ol*  noble 
sentiments?  What  do  they  give  to  one's 
discounse  ?  Here,  what  will  not  avail 
and  of  an  assumed  character,  wha 
is  observed  ?  What  only  can .  transmit 
the  emotion  to  others ;  and  hence,  what 
(bllowB?  What,  therefore,  is  necessary 
for  those  who  would  excel  in  any  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  oratory  ?  Whenev- 
er these  become  dead,  or  callous,  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  What  are 
the  sentiments  and  dispositions  particu- 
larly requisite  for  them  to  cultivate? 
What  are  extremely  averse  to  elo- 
quence ?  What  does  such  a  disposition 
bespeak?  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  true  orator  ?  Joined  with  the  man- 
ly virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time 
possess  what?  What  must  also  be  stu- 
died by  every  public  speaker?  Why  is 
modesty  essential?  But  why  ou^ht  k 
not  to  ruii  into  excessive  timidity? 
Wliat.  in  the  second  place,  is  most  es» 
sentialto  an  orator?  What  doCicer 
and  Quintilian  say  on  this  subject ;  ani 
what  are  tiie  foundation  of*^  all  gooi 
speaking?  How  is  this  remark  uliis- 
trated?  What  only  can^attention  to 
style,  composition,  and  all  the  arts  of 
speech,  do  ?  Of  what  must  he  who  is 
to  plead  at  the  bcu>,  make  himself  tho- 
roughly master  ?  To  what  study  roupt 
he  who  is  speakmg  from  the  pulpit,  close- 
ly apply  nimself;  and  why?  What 
course  must  be  pursued  by  him  who 
would  fit  himself  lor  beinj?  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council  of  the  nation? 
Besides  tiie  knowledge  that  properly 
belongs  to  his  profession,  with  what 
must  a  public  speaker  make  himself 
acquainted  ?  What  advantage  will  re- 
sult from  the  study  of  noetfy,  and  ot 
history  ?  What  remcu-ks  follow  ?  What, 
in  the  third  place,  is  recommended ; 
why ;  and  what  must  we  not  imagine  ? 
How.  only,  can  eminence  be  attained  ? 
As  this  is  a  Gxe(\  law  of  our  nature, 
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what  18  said  of  him  who  can  believe  I  juet  idea  of  it?  Of  this  idea,  when  ac- 
himself  an  exception  to  it  ?  Why  is  it  quired,  what  use  diould  we  make  ? 


a  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  ?  Of  that 
relaxed  state  of  mind  which  arises 
from  indolence  or  difisination,  what  is 
observed  1  By  what  wul  one  be  known 
who  ifi  destined  to  excel  in  any  art?  Of 
tliis,  what  is  observed  ?  If  youth  wants 
it,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  In 
the  fourth  place,  what  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  improvement  ?  "What 
should  everyone  who  speaks  endeavour 
to  have ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  sla- 
vish  imitation  ?  But,  what  remark  fol- 
lows ?  What  do  they  do  ? 

On  what  will  much  depend?  And 
supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  about 
what  is  a  farther  care  requisite ;  and 
why?  What  should  we  study  to  ac- 
quire ?  Why  should  not  one  attach  him- 
self too  closely  to  any  single  model  ? 
What  should  be  his  business  ?  What  is 
liere  not  expected  ?    Of  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  from  whom  benefit  may 
be  derived,  what  is  here  observed? 
What  does  our  author  own  is  to  be  re- 
gretted? Among  the  French,  in  the 
different  departmentsof  oratory,  whose 
names  are  mentioned  ?  Concerning  the 
imitation  of  the  slyle  of  any  favourite 
author,  to  what  distinction  must  we 
attend?  Of  these,  what  is  observed; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated  ?  What  style 
does  speaking  admit ;  and  oTit,  what  is 
farther  observed?   Hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  example  of  illustration  is 
^ven?  Of  some  kinds  of  public  dis- 
course, what  is  observed?    But  still 
there  is  what?  To  what  does  some  au- 
thors' manner  of  writing  approach  more 
nearly  than  others ;  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  Who  are  of  this  class? 
What  does  the  Dean,  tlirousrhout  all  his 
writings,  maintain,  and  of  this,  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  character  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  ?  What  ap- 
pearance do  all  his  political  writings 
carry  ?  What  quaUties  do  they  possess ; 
and  of  them,  what  is  to  be  regretted? 
In  the  fidh  place,  what  will  be  admit- 
ted to  be  a  necessary  mesms  of  improve- 
ment? What  sort  of  composition  is  tlie 
most  useful?   What  advice   is   here 
given  ?  Of  him  who  has  it  for  his  aim 
to  write  and  speak  correctly,  what  is 
(4)6erved  ?  fiy  tms  remark,  what  is  not 
meant  ?  To  wliat  would  this  form  him  ? 
But  what  is  to  be  observed  ?  Of  the 
becoming  mamier,  what  is  observed; 
bii;  what  does  it  require  to  seize  the 


Why  have  exercises  in  speaking  al- 
ways been  recommended  to  students  7 
Of  the  societies  into  which  tliey  some- 
times form  themselves  for  this  purpose, 
what  is  observed?  How  do  they  become 
favourable  to  knowledge  and  study? 
What  do  they  produce ;  and  to  what 
do  they  gradually  inure  those  who  are 
engaged  in  them  ?  To  what  do  they 
accustom  them;    and  what  ib,  per- 
haps, their  greatest  advantage  ?  What 
meeting  are  here  to  be  understood  ? 
What  indtitutions  are  not  merely  use- 
less, but  hurtful  in  their  nature?  Of 
proving  what,  are  they  in  great  ha- 
zard ?  Into  what  do  they  mislead  those 
who,  in  their  own  calling,  m^ht  be  use- 
ful members  of  society  ?  l^en  of  the 
allowable  meetings  into  which  students 
of  oratory  form  themselves,  what  is  ob- 
served?   Under  what  circumstances 
may  they  improve  themselves  in  petu- 
lance, but  infaUibly  form  themselves  to 
a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in  speak- 
ing?  What  advice  is,  therefore,  given 
to  all  who  are  members  of  such  socie- 
ties ?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  pursu- 
ing this  couree  ?  What  inquiry,  only, 
now  remains?  Of  these,  what  is  cheer- 
ved?  For  professed  writers  on  public 
speaking,  where  must  we  look?  01 
popular  eloquence  among  the  modems, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  said  of  Jo- 
annes Gerardus  Yossius  ?    Among  the 
French,  the  names  of  what  writers  on 
this  subject  appear ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them  ?  To  whom,  chiefly,  must  we 
have  recourse ;  and  what  remark  fel- 
lows? What  defect,  however,  is  there, 
in  all  the  ancient  rhetorical  writers? 
What  is  all  that  can,  in  truth,  be  done? 
Who  laid  the  foundation  tor  all  that 
was  aflerwards  written  on  this  subject ; 
and  of  him,  what  is  observed  ?  He  was 
the  first  that  did  what  ?  What  is  said 
of  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  ?  Of  suc- 
ceeding Greek  rhetoricians,  what  is  ob- 
served 1  What  two  stiU  remain,  and 
what  is  said  of  them?  What  general 
remarks  are  made  on  Cicero's  rhetori- 
cal writings?  Of  them,  which  are  the 
most  distinguished ;  and  what  is  said  of 
them  ?  Of  all  the  ancient  writers  on 
the  subject  of  oratory,  who  is  the  most 


usefulj  and  the  most  instructive?  Of 
Quintilian,  and  of  his  institutes,  whal> 
is  observed? 
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LECTURE    XXXTe 


COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OP  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE 
MCJpERNS.— HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  ora- 
tory, or  public  speaking,  and  which,  as  far  as  the  subject  allowed,  I 
iiave  endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remains,  that 
.  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  com- 
position, both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of 
'Criticism  relating  to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be 
Irawn  out  to  a  great  length ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  critical  discus- 
ons,  when  they  are  pursued  too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  te- 
dious. I  shall  study,  therefore,  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  under 
the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pur- 
sued, and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any 
attention ;  that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  every 
subject;  regarding  authority  no  farther  than  as  it  appears  to  me 
founded  on  good  sense  and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  I  have  of- 
ten quoted  several  of  the  ancient  classics  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have 
also,  sometimes,  pointed  out  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  do  the  same,  when  treating  of  their  writings  under  more 
general  heads.  It  may  be  fit  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  make 
some  observations  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  rationally,  upon 
what  foundation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been 
paid  to  the  ancients.  These  observations  are  the  more  necessary, 
as  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  controversy  in  the  republic 
of  letters ;  and  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  made  now,  as  they  wiU 
serve  to  throw  light  on  some  things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  con- 
cerning different  kinds  of  composition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employ- 
ed the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  most 
distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  in 
considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably 
barren  in  them  ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exert- 
ed herself  with  a  more  than  ordlnaiy  effort,  and  to  have  poured 
them  forth  with  a  profuse  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  this.  Some  of  the  moral  causes  lie  obvious ;  such  as  fa« 
3K 
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vourable  circumstances  of  gorernment  and  of  manners;  encoarage* 
ment  from  great  men ;  emulation  excited  among  tLe  men  of  genius. 
But  as  these  have  been  thought  inadequate  to  the  whole  efiect,  phy- 
sical causes  have  been  also  assigned ;  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos^  in  his 
reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  collected  a  great  many  obser- 
vations on  the  influence  which  Uie  air,  the  climate^  and  other  such 
natural  causes^  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  But  whatr 
ever  the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  certain 
periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than  others, 
for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.  The 
first  is  the  Orecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  within  which  period,  we  have  Herodotusy^hucydides, 
Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  JBschines,  Ly- 
sias,  Isocrates,  Pindar,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristopha- 
nes, Menander,  Anacrepn,  Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Apelles,  Phidias, 
Praxiteles.  The  second,  is  the  Roman  age,  included  nearly  within 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  affording  us  Catullus,  Lu- 
cretius, Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phae- 
drus,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Li  vy,  Sallust,  V arro,  and  V itruvius.  The  third 
age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  II. 
and  LeoX. ;  when  flourished 'Ariosto,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Yida, 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
the  aIV.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished  in  France,  Comeille, 
Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste,  Rousseau, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pas'call,  Malebranche,  Massillon, 
firuyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot;  and  in  England,  Dry  den. 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Pamell,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Otway, 
Young,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotson, 
Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems, 
we  generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  the  two  first  of 
these  periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  early,  as 
Homer  in  particular;  and  by  the  modems,  those  who  flourished  in 
the  two  last  of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down 
to  our  own  times.  Any  comparison  between  these  .two  classes  of 
writers,  must  be  necessarily  vaeue  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend 
so  many,  and  of  such  different  Kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But 
the  comparison  is  generally  made  to  turn  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
making  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  in  each  class. 
With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and 
Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand  for  the  ancients,  and  Perrault  and 
La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  moderns ;  and  it  wns  carried  to  ex* 
tremes  on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  among  men  of  taste  and  letters, 
we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflections  may  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  upon  what  grounds 
we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  takes  upon  hin* 
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to  decry  the  ancient  clamcs;  if  he  pretends  to  haye  discovered 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merit,  and  thatt 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  orators^  we  may  boldly  vea* 
tare  to  tell  sudi  a  man^  that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discovery 
The  reputation  of  such  writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  too 
solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by  any  arguments  whatever;  for  it  is  esti^ 
Mished  upon  that  almost  universal  taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tri- 
ed throughout  the  succession  of  so  many  ages.  Imperfections  in 
their  works  he  ipay  indeed  point  out;  passages  that  are  faulty  he 
may  show;  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  perfect?  But,  if  he 
attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  prove  that  the  re- 
putation which  they  have  gained  is  on  the  whole,  unjust,  there  is  an  ' 
argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstration.  He 
must  be  in  tbi  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In  matters 
of  taste,  such  bb  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie? 
where  is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of  the  last  decision? 
where  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  biit»  as  I  formerly  showed,  in  those 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  exami- 
nation, to  be  the  common  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men?  These 
have  been  fully  consulted  on  this  head.  The  puUic,  the  unprejudioji^ 
ed  public,  has  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for  many  centuries,- ftnoL^.^ 
/  throughout  almost  all  civilized  nationsL  It  has  pronounced  its  ver- 
dict: it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those  writers ;  and  from  this  tribu- 
nal there  lies  no  &rther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an  error; 
and  may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when 
produced.  Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge, 
and  matters  of  fact,  may  be  overturned  according  as  science  and 
knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light 
For  this  reason,  a  system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sancr 
tion  from  its  antiquity,  or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grb.ws 
older,  may  be  jusUy  expected  to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more 
knowing ;  and  supposing  it  doubtful,  whether  Aristotle,  or  Newton, 
were  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newton's  philosophy  may  prevail  over 
Aristotle's,  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotle  waa  a 
stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  taste ; 
which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  science,  but 
upon  sentimeixt  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  undeceiving 
mankind,  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in  philosophy. 
For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling;  and  l|is- 
cause  it  is  the  natural,  it  is  for  that  reason,  the  right  feeling.  The 
reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  £neid  must  therefore  stand  upon 
sure  ground,  because  it  has  stood  so  long;  though  that  of  the  Aris- 
totelian or  Platonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  ia 
question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  po^ 
ets,  and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  true, 
ire  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  by 
that  means  we  have  nov«  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favour;  but 
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how  came  they  to  gain  the  possession  of  colleges  and  schools?  Plain- 
ly^by  the  high  fame  which  these  had  among  their  own  co  temporaries 
For  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There 
was  a  time  when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is 
not  to  commentators  and  universities,  that  the  classics  are  indebted 
for  their  fame.  They  became  classics  and  school-books,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by  the  best 
judges  in  their  own  country  and  nation.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  find  Virgil  and 
Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Quot  stabaot  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  efset 

Flaccus,  &.  heereret  nigro  fuUgo  Maroni.*^  Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputatio#  of  the  great 
ancient  classics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  universal  among  all  the 
most  polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  their  re- 
putation cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  veneration  for 
(|he  ancients  in  every  thing.  I  have  opened  the  general  principle, 
'ivhich  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and 
the  moderns.  Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  had  in 
point  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  of  know- 
ledge has  had  room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  mo- 
derns cannot  but  have  some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain 
respects,  be  considered  as  a  person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat 
by  advancing  in  years.  Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been 
always  in  proportion  to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  it;  for, 
during  th^  course  of  some  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy. 
Yet,  when  roused  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  generally  been  able  to 
avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  interval  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage  of  a 
proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferidr  genius  can  make  greater  pro- 
gress, than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  materials  are  want- 
ing. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other 
sciences  tfiat  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  observation  of 
facts,  modern  philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  superiority  over 
th«  ancient.  I  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  pure 
reasoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the  moderns,  than  in  some 
instances  there  was  among  the  ancients;  owing  perhv^p^  to  a  more 
extensive  literary  intercourse,  which  has  improved  ^^d  sharpened 
the  faculties  of  men.     In  some  studies  too,  that  relate  ^o  taste  and 

*  ^  Then  thoo  art  bound  to  imdli  on  either  hand. 
As  many  stinking  lamps,  as  school-boys  stand. 
When  Horace  could  not  read  In  his  own  sullj*d  book, 
And  Virgil's  sacred  page  was  all  besmear'd  withimoke.**     DAtdbv 
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fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress  of  society  must^  in 
equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  us  some  advantages.  For  instance, 
in  history ;  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  several 
European  nations  at  present,  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government, 
because  we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revolu- 
tions. The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times ; 
commerce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  are  civilized ;  posts 
are  every  where  established ;  intercourse  is  become  more  easy ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  by  consequence,  more  attainable.  All  these 
are  great  advantages  to  historians;  of  which,  in  some  measure,  as 
I  shall  afterward  show,  they  have  availed  themselves.  In  the  more 
complex  kinds  of  poetry,  likewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  regularity  and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  perform- 
ances, having  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  variety  of  the 
characters,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attention  to  probability,  and  to 
decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead 
above  the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  &r  as  might  be 
imagined  at  first  view.  For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one 
side,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  counterbalance  all 
the  artificial  improvements  which  can  be  made  by  greater  know- 
ledge and  correctness.  To  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  age  of 
the  world  with  that  of  a  man;  it  may  be  said,  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age  of  the  world  bring  along  with 
it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  there  belong,  however,  to  its 
earlier  periods,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  of  genius. 
This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  characteristical  difierence  between 
the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  compared  with  the  modem. 
Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions,  greater  simplicity, 
more  original  fancy.  Among  the  moderns,  sometimes  more  art  and 
correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But,  though  this  be  in 
general  a  mark  of  distinction  l^etween  the  ancients  and  modems, 
yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  understood  with  some 
exceptions;  for  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  no  poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  ancient  times,  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  efforts  of 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  nyre 
rare  and  singular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at  present 
It  was  not  to  schools  and  universities  that  the  persons  applied,  who 
sought  to  distinguish  themselves.  .  They  had  not  this  easy  recourse. 
They  travelled  for  their  improvement  into  distant  countries,  to 
Egypt,  and  to  the  East.  They  inquired  after  all  the  monuments 
of  learning  there.  They  conversed  with  priests,  philosophers, 
poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  any  distinguished  fame.  They 
returned  to  their  own  country  full  of  the  discoveries  which  they 
had  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon  objects  whieb 
they  had  seen.    Their  knowledge  and  improvements  cost  tbeoa 
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more  labour,  raised  in  them  more  enthusiasm,  were  atteade^^  ^idi 
higher  rewards  and  honours,  than  in  modern  days.  Fewer  L-^  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves;  but  such  as 
did  distinguish  themselves,  were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and 
even  veneration,  which  is,  of  all  other  rewards,  the  greatest  incentive 
to  genius.  Herodotus  read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  thePeloponnesian 
war,  when  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  the 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such  of  them  as  could  re- 
peat any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from  honour  to  that  poet, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  Athens.  These  were  testimonies  of  public 
regard,  far  beyond  what  modem  manners  confer  upon  genius. 

In  our  times,  good  writing  is  considered  as  an  attainment  Neither 
80  difficult,  nor  80  high  and  meritorious. 

Seiibimas  indocti,  doetique,  Pofimata  passim.* 

We  writQ  much  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  than  the  ancients. 
To  excel,  is  become  a  much  lesd  considerable  object  Less  effort, 
less  exertion  is  required,  because  we  have  many  more  assistances 
than  they.  Printing  has  rendered  all  books  common,  and  easy 
to  be  had.  Education  for  any  of  the  learned  professions  can 
be  carried  on  without  much  trouble.  Hence  a  mediocrity  of 
genius  is  spread  over  all.  But  to  rise  beyond  that,  and  to  overtop 
the  crowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  multitude  of  assistances  whic^h 
we  have  for  all  kinds  of  composition,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather  depresses,  than  favours, 
the  exertions' of  native  genius.  '^It  is  very  possible,"  says,  that 
ingenious  au^or,  in  his  £ssay  on  the  Ancients  and  Modems,  ^'that 
men  m&y  lose  rather  than  gain  by  these;  may  lessen  the  force  of 
their  own  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others ;  may  have 
less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that 
of  those  before  them.  So  a  man  that  only  translates,  shall  never 
be  a  poet;  so  people  thit  trust  to  oUiers'  charity,  rather  than 
their  own  industry,  will  be  always  poor.  Who  can  tell,"  he  adds, 
^  whether  learning  may  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man 
that  has  great  advantages  from  nature?  Whether  the  weight 
•and  number  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may 
not  suppress  his  own;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses 
a  little  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  ?  The 
strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
of^xercise,  than  of  clothes ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat, 
rather  makes  men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they 
would  be  without  them." 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it  is,  that  among  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  vre  must  look  for  die  highest  models  ii> 
hiost  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition.  For  accurate  think- 
ing and  enlarged  ideas,   in  several   parts  of  philosophy,  to  the 

•  "  Now  every  des p*rate  blockhead  dares  to  write ; 
Verse  is  the  trade  of  er'ry  liTin;  wigkl '*  Fravcis. 
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modems  we  ought  chiefly  to  hare  recourse.  Of  correct  and 
finished  writing  in  some  works  of  taste,  they  may  afford  useful  pat- 
terns :  but  Tor  all  that  belongs  to  original  genius,  to  spirited,  master- 
ly, and  high  execution,  our  best  and  most  happy  ideas  are,  generally 
speaking,  -drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic  poetry,  for  instance, 
Homer  and  Vii^ly  to  this  day,  stand  not  widiin  many  degrees  of  any 
Tiral.  Orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have  none. 
In  history,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  which  I  am  afterwards  to 
mention  in  the  ancient  historical  plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
we  havQ  no  such  historical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so 
animated,  and  interesting,a8  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xen 
ophon,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust.  Although  the  conduct  of  the 
drama  may  be  admitted  to  have  received'  some  improvements, 
yet  for  poetry  and  sentiment  we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles 
and  Euripides ;  nor  any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the 
correct,  graceful,  and  el^nt  simplicity  of  Terence.  We  have 
no  such  love  elegies  as  thoise  of  Tibullus ;  no  such  pastorals  as  some 
of  Theocritus's ;  and  for  lyric  pootr/;  Horace  stands  quite  unri- 
valled. The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  witiiout  a 
particular  encomium.  That  ^^Curiosa  Felicitas''  which  Petronius 
has  remarked  in  his  expression ;  the  sweetness,  eleeance,  and  spirit 
of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distinguish 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading;  and  from  whom 
alone,  were  every  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to 
form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Augustan  age. 
To  all  such,  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their 
genius,  let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  both  Oreek  and  Roman. 

NoctomAvenateinanu/Temite  diornA.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaihtance  with  them,  no  man  can 
be  reckoned  a  polite  scholar ;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances 
for  writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  au* 
thors  would  afford  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented  in  hold- 
ing up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally  studied 
and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any  country, 
good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  They 
are  coinmonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who  undervalue 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers 
of  antiquity  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of 
every  thing  which  is  modern,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  that 
has  been  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  belongs  only  to  pe- 

*  <<  Head  then  by  day,  and  study  them  bjr  night."  FBARett 
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slants.  Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  some  assuredly 
deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others;  nay,  some  are  of  no 
great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occasionally  to  just 
censure ;  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it  given  to  be  absolutely 
perfect.  We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to  read  them  with  a  dis- 
tinguishing eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beauties  only; 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism,  to  find 
fault  with  parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  moderns,  I  proceed  to 
a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition, 
and  the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  excelled  in  them, 
whether  modern  or  ancient 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition 
IS,  in  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse ;  which 
certainly  require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  subject 
to  separate  laws.  I  begin,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  prose. 
Of  orations,  or  public  discourses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  treated 
fully.  The  remaining  species  of  prose  compositions,  which  assume 
any  such  regular  form,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticism, 
seem  to  be  chiefly  these:  historical  writing,  philosophical  writing, 
epistolary  writing,  and  fictitious  history.  Historical  composition 
shall  be  first  considered ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  dignity,  I  pur- 
pose to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  ths  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  histo. 
rian  to  record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  pro- 
per object  and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be  deduced  many  of 
the  laws  relating  to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view, 
it  would  prevent  many  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  apt  to 
fall  concerning  this  species  of  composition.  As  the  primary  end  of 
history  is  to  record  truth, — impartiality,  fidelity,  and  accuracy,  are 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  an  historian.  He  must  neither  be  a 
panegyrist,  nor  a  satirist  He  must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give 
scope  to  affection :  but,  contemplating  past  events  and  characters 
with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  must  present  to  his  readers  a  faith- 
ful Copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  facts,  however  true, 
that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history ;  but  such  a  record  as  enables  us 
to  apply  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our  own  instruction.  The 
facts  ought  to  be  momentous  and  important :  represented  in  con- 
nexion with  their  causes,  traced  to  their  effects,  and  unfolded  in 
clear  and  distinct  order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history.  It 
is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce 
not  its  instructions  with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with 
a  greater  variety  of  instructions^  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to 
afford,  in  the  course  of  the  longest  life.  Its  object  is  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judg- 
ment on  human  affairs.  It  must  not  therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated 
to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Gravity  and  dignity  are 
essential  characteristics  of  history ;  no  light  ornaments  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, no  flippancy  of  style,  no  quaintness  of  wit     But  the  writer 
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most  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise  man^  writing  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity;  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  himself  well,  who  has 
pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment, rather  than  to  our  imagipation.  At  the  same  time,historical 
writing  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ornamented  arid  spirited 
narration.  It  admits  of  much  high  ornament  and  elegance ;  but  the 
ornameiits  must  be  always  consistent  with  dignity ;  they  should  not 
appear  to  be  sought  after;  but  to  rise  naturally  from  a  mind  animated 
by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Historical  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it,  an- 
nals, memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species ; 
on  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  I  shall  have 
first  considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of 
history.  Such  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  either  the  entire  history 
of  some  state  or  kingdom  through  its  difierent  revolutions,  such  as 
Livy^s  Roman  History ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or 
some  portion  or  period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a 
whole  by  itself;  such  as,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  or  Claren- 
don's of  those  of  England. 

In  the  .conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  first  attention 
requisite  in  an  historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  possible ;  that 
is,  his  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  unconnected  parts  mere- 
ly, but  should  be  bound  together  by  some  connecting  principle, 
which  shall  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  something  that  is 
one,  whole,  and  entire.  It  is  inconceivable  how  great  an  effect  this, 
when  happily  executed,  has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
some  able  writers  of  history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether 
pleasure  or  instruction  be  the  end  sought  by  the  study  of  history, 
either  of  them  is  enjoyed  to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind 
has  always  before  it  the  progress  of  some  one  great  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  action;  when  there  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which  we 
can  refer  the  various  facts  related  by  the  historian. 

In  general  histories,  which  record  the  aiSairs  of  a  whole  nation  or 
empire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  must  be  more 
imperfect  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  by  a 
skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  com- 
plex, yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it,  form  so  many  subordinate 
wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves;  each  of  which  can  be  treated 
both  as  complete  within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  be- 
fore and  follows.  In  the  history  of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every 
reign  should  have  itsown  unity ;  abeginning,amiddle, and  an  end,  to 
the  system  of  affairs;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to 
discern  how  that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  andf 
how  it  is  inserted  into  what  follows.  We  should  be  able  to  trace  all 
the  secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds  together  remote,  and  seem- 
ingly unconnected  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it  was  the 
plan  of  many  succeeding  princes  to  reduce  the  power  of  their  no- 
bles ;  and  during  several  reigns,  mof^,  of  the  leading  actions  had  a 
reference  to  this  end.    In  other  states,,  the  rising  power  of  the  com 
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monS|  infliienced  for  a  tract  of  time  the  course  and  connexion  of 
public  affairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading  principle  was  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attainment  of  universal  em- 
pire. The  continual  increase  of  their  power,  advancing  towards 
this  end  from  small  beginnings,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progressive 
plan,  furnished  to  Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  unity,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  variety  of  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient]  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  most 
exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  though,  in  other 
respects  not  an  elegant  writer,  is  Polybius.  This  appears  from  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  own  plan  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book ; 
observing  that  the  subject  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  is, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  action,  one  great  spectacle ;  how, 
and  by  what  causes,  all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world  became  sub 
ject  to  the  Roman  empire.  ^This  action,'  says  he,  ^is  distinct  in 
its  beginning,  determined  in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  ac- 
complishment; therefore,  I  think  it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view 
beforehand,  of  the  chief  constituent  parts  which  make  up  this 
whole.'  In  another  place  he  congratulates  himself  on  his  good 
fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  hisfory,  which  allowed  such  variety 
of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view ;  remarking,  that  before  thi5 
period,  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and  without  connex- 
ion ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  all  the  great  transac- 
tions of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one  point,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  beine  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  he 
adds  several  very  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive,  and  connected  plan; 
comparing  the  imperfect  diegree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  by 
particular  facts,  without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which 
one  would  entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  parts 
only,  without  having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and  structure.* 

Such  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  transaction,  as 
confine  themselves  to  one  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  history  of  a 
nation,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical  unity,  tliat 
they  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it  Sallust's  histories  of  tlte 
Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  and  hts 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  instances  of  particular  histories, 
where  the  unity  of  historical  narration  is  perfectly  well  maintained. 
Thucydides,  otiierwise  a  writer  of  great  strength  and  dignity,  had 
failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

*    KcA^w  fiir  va^  IfAiyt  IvLWvn  it  mtMia-fuiifoi  ^4  tw  kata  fii^t  tTCfUf  ft*r^imt 

ytycfir^c  ^uiio/uiif*  t«  f*tf9  3W  /utyoi,  fo/utif^ottt  Mime  Mfwrrmi  yryfuB^i  rue  tft^y^mt 
Jvrou  ru  (m  «si  ««xxovnc«  h  yiijt  tic  mtri%A  jutajot  rvtBuf  siti  <rixiier  iTuBfc  Jim^ymt' 
«/uiror  TO  {mf,  Kf  ti  ii/)u  /k  m  m  ^^'X*^  ivr^vrtiflt,  ttJLirurA  ovixi?  gjnlujLwu  •»« 
AUTftic  utimt,  T«;|^«aic  tb  cJ/uimt  ^dfrne  durUe  ifxQKryi^^  ^lo  rtuMi  >i«v  vxu  vi  <»? 
4X»9fiW  «nx«irovTe^  v-^otf-fl^r,  sati  ^A^AirhWM  rm  •fV^»rlov9'i9  trAr.  tr?»i«r  fJtlf  ym^ 
x*Ctif  Awo  fAt^ue  rif  exav  jfinAviv,  hnriifjiMf  /i  neil  ytmuat  drfjun  l;^iir  divt^vw.  /«• 
^Afltxit  l^x*  '^'  'fi/u'rior  wfjiC^KhtrBM  rh  »«T<i  (Aif^  iro{/«r  4r{ec  <nfv  tm  t>«r 
\fMn§^im.f  »«2  9*rir,  is  /ulr  *r9iy%  nic  tfir«crrof  *^»ff  aUxvx*  tfvfcgrxcftire  »«!  3rii{«M»«««. 
rr*  /•  ofcAjorrror  mi  i'la^t^ie  fuiifmt  if  tic  i^UoiJn  m)  /vr«6i/s  itttrtirJwrAC  i««  k«J  -rt 
7iM€iu99  Mi  T>  Tff^rvjf .  IB  T»c  ir^Uf  xtCuf.  PoLTB.  HUlot    Prim- 
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No  one  great  object  is  properly  pursued,  and  kept  in  view ;  but  his 
narration  is  cut  down  into  small  pieces-;  his  history  is  divided  by 
summers  and  winters ;  and  we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  trans- 
actions unfinished,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to  place,  from  Athens 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mitylene, 
that  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  Wc 
have  a  great  many  disjointed  parts  and  scattered  limbs,  which  with 
difiSculty  we  collect  into  one  body ;  and  through  this  faulty  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  his  subject,  that  judicious  historian  becomes 
more  tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  For 
these  reasons  he  is  severely  censured  by  one  of  the  best  critics  of 
antiquity,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  with 
a  view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  hie  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the  middle  of 
transactions,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  what  was  happening  elsewhere 
at  the  same  time.  He  discovers  no  art,  if  he  cannot  form  some  con- 
nexion among  the  affairs  which  he  relates,  so  as  to  introduce  them 
in  a  proper  train.  He  will  soon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on  re- 
cording, in  strict  chronological  order,  a  multitude  of  separate  trans- 
actions, connected  by  nothing  else,  but  their  happening  at  the  same 
time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than  that 
of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of  dissimilar 
parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together;  aud 
digesting  them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  and 
gives  a  stronger  impression  of  his  subject ;  though,  in  judgment  and 


*  The  censure  which  Dionystas  passes  upon  Thucydides,  is,  in  several  articles, 
carried  too  far.  He  blames  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  not  sufficiently 
splendid  and  agreeable,  and  as  abounding  too  much  in  crimes  and  melancho^ 
erents,  on  which*  he  observes  that  Thucydides  loves  to  dweU.  He  is  partial  to 
Merodotus,  whom,  both  for  the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  he  prefers 
to  the  other  historian.  It  b  true,  that  the  subject  of  Thucydides  wants  the  gay- 
'«Cy  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  u  not  deficient  in  dignity.  The 
Peloponaesian  war  was  the  contest  between  two  great  rival  powers,  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedemonian  states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  Herodotus  loves  to  dwell  on 
prosperous  incidents,  and  retains  somewhat  of  the  amusing  manner  of  the  ancient 
poetical  historians;  but  Herodotus  wrote  to  the  imagination.  Thucydides  writes 
to  the  understanding.  He  was  a  grave  reflecting  man,  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
man life ;  and  the  melancholy  events  and  catastrophes  which  he  records,  are  oftea 
iMKh  the  most  interesting  parts  of  history,  and  the  most  improving  to  the  heart. 

The  critic's  observations  on  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thucydides  makes  of 
his  subject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus  in  this  respect  is 
not  onju9l.—B>nv^iS)it  fx%f  *rotc  XC^'^  tfKoXitOtty,  *H^c/oT«f  l\t  vMJt  4rf{M;|^«ic  t*v 
4r^<^fut<r«y,  ytyfiran  Otutv/i/vc  Jo'x^Mf  »«ti  itfrwA^dijtoxwnroc  ToKKmf  \*^  »«Tei  to  dot  • 
d^9(  »«t}  x*'fAmfa,  yiyfmfAf9iff  n  iu^o^me  T«)ro<r,  ifjitrtKut  t«ic  ir^oTAr  »g«i^ii(  aft<r«- 
Ajjr«v,  rrt/ivr  airt§rM  rmt  kava  to  duTo  dt^of  »«}  ^vftmt*  ytyfo/utnmf,  4rAatr«|UiOfli  /» 
moLBxin^  ii»oc»  mxt  iifixoXMf  r^t  /jixvfcffoic  4ret^at»o;j(9«jutv.  Z«/uCiC«»t  QH^viiiii  fAUtt 
vtrMuf  x*Cofrt  iro}iXtt  ir^utiAt  /ui^s  to  ir  rm/i*,,  'H^o/orai  /i  T<tc  9roxx«f  x*t  uiiv  fvo- 
mmte  ufr^t^w  4r^6fAO/uorfl»,  cuiutfennr  w  o-u/aa  ^votn*tnn4 — ^With  regard  to  style, 
Dionysius  gives  Tnucydides  the  just  praise  of  energy  and  brevity ;  but  censures  him 
on  many  occasions,  not  without  reason,  for  harsh  and  obscure  expression,  deficient  in 
/mootlmess  and  ease. 
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accuracy,  much  inferior  to  Thucydides.  With  digressions  and  epi- 
sodes he  abounds ;  but  when  these  have  any  connexion  with  uie 
main  subject,  and  are  inserted  professedly  as  episodes,  the  unity  of 
the  whole  is  less  violated  by  them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered 
narration  of  the  principal  story.  Among  the  moderns,  the  President 
Thuanus  has,  by  attempting  to  make  the  history  of  his  own  times 
too  comprehensive,  fallen  into  the  same  error,  of  loading  the  reader 
with  a  great  variety  of  unconnected  facts,  going  on  together  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world ;  an  historian  otherwise  of  great  probity, 
candour,  and  excellent  understanding ;  but  through  this  want  of 
unity,  more  tedious,  and  less  interesting,  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  been. 


Q^ITESTIONS. 


What  has  our  author  now  finii^hed ; 
and  what  has  he  endeavoured  to  do  ? 
What  remains  to  be  done  ?  Of  this  part 
of  the  work,  what  is  observed ;  but  of 
what  is  our  author  sensible'?  What 
will  he,  therefore,  study  to  do  ?  What 
method  will  he  here  follow  ?  In  former 
lectures,  what  has  been  done;  and 
what  remark  follows?  On  what  does 
our  author  think  it  necessary  to  make 
some  observatMHis,  before  he  proceeds 
farther;  and  why?  Why  are  these 
observations  the  more  necesssuryi;  and 
why  may  they  with  proprietv  be 
made  now?  What  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
What  moral  causes,  for  this,  are  obvi- 
ous ?  But  as  these  have  been  thought 
Inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  what, 
also,  have  been  assimied ;  and  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Abb6  du  Dos?  But, 
whatever  the  cause  be.  what  fact  is 
certain  ?  How  many  of  these  happy 
acres  have  learned  men  marked  out? 
What  is  the  finst,  when  does  it  com- 
mence, and  till  what  time  does  it  ex- 
tend ?  Within  this  period,  whom  have 
we  ?  What  is  the  second ;  amd  within 
the  days  of  whom  is  it  included?  WJiom 
does  it  afford  us  ?  The  third  age  is  the 
restoration  of  learning,  under  whom ; 
and  in  it,  who  flourished  ?  The  fourth 
comprehends  whut  age,  and  in  it,  who 
flourished  in  France,  and  in  England  ? 
When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  modems,  what  do  we 
generally  mean  bv  .ne  ancients,  and 
what  by  the  mc^^ms  ?  Why  must  any 
comparison  between  these  two  classea 
of  writers,  be  vague  and  loose  ?  Upon 
what  is  the  comparison  generally  made 
to  turn  ?  Between  whom,  was  it  agi- 


tated with  much  heat,  in  France? 
To  this  day,  among  men  of  taste,  what 
do  we  find?  What  may,  therefore,  bo 
the  effect  of  a  few  reflectbns  ?  Whom 
may  we  boldlv  venture  to  tell,  that  he 
has  come  too  late  with  his  discovery  ? 
Of  the  reputation  of  ^ch  writers,  what 
is  observed?  What  may  he  be  able  to 
point  out  in  their  works;  and  what  may 
he  show?  But  what  remark  follows? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  matters  of 
mere  reasoning,  what  is  remarked?  Ac- 
cording to  what,  may  positions  that  de- 
pend upon  science,  knowledge,  and  mat- 
ters of  fact,  be  overturned  ?  For  this 
reason,  what  fblbws;  and  what  illostni- 
tion  is  given  ?  On  what  does  taste  de- 
pend ?  Why  is  it  vain  to  think  of  de- 
ceiving mankind  here,  as  in  matters  of 
philosophy  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
tration 18  given?  What  is  it  also  vaio 
to  allege?  Of  them,  what  is  true?  But 
how  came  they  to  gain  pGaaesskn  of 
colleges  and  schools  ?  Of  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  fol- 
lows? To  what  are  the  classics  not 
indebted  for  their  fame;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  what,  did  they  become 
classics?  "What  evidence  have  we  of 
this?  From  this  general  principle,  what 
may  we  boldly  and  justly  infer  7  Against 
what,  however,  must  we  guard  ?  What 
remark  follows?  Whatever  superiority 
the  ancients  may  have  had  in  point  of 
genius,  yet,  in  what,  have  the  modems 
some  advantage?  How  may  tlie  world 
be  considered  ?  To  what  have  its  im- 
provements not  always  been  in  pro- 
portion, and  why?  Yet,  when  roused 
from  this  lethargy,  what  has  fbll'^-T- 
ed?  Some  hanpy  genius,  arLung  ^ 
intervals,  would  do  what  ?  With  tbm 
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advantage  of  a  proper  stock  of  materi- 
als, what  ean  an  inferior  geniua  do? 
Hence,  in  what  have  modem  philoso- 
phers an  unquestionable  superiority 
over  the  ancients?  What  is  our  author 
also  inclined  to  think;  and  to  what, 
perhaps,  is  this  owing  ?  Of  some  studies, 
that  relate  to  taste,  what  is  also  ob- 
served? What  instance  is  given?  Why 
are  we  better  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  government  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  Of  the  more  complex  kinds  of 
poetry,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  il- 
lustration is  given  ?  Why  do  not  these 
points  of  superiority,  extend  as  far  as 
might  be  imagined  at  first  view  ?  To 
letum  to  our  former  comparison,  what^ 
not  without  reason,  may  be  said?  Wliat 
does  this  appear  to  ibrm  ?  Among  the 
ancients,  what  do  we  find ;  and  what 
among  the  modems?  How  is  this  gene- 
ral remark  to  be  understood;  and  why? 
What  is  it  proper  to  observe,  and  what 
were  they  f  Under  what  circumstances 
did  they  return  to  their  own  country  ? 
As  their  knowledge  and  improvements 
cost  them  more  labour,  what  was  the 
consequence?  What  illustrations  fol- 
low ?  Of  these  testimonies  of  public  r&- 
ffard,  what  is  observed?  In  our  times. 
how  is  good  writing  considered;  and 
what  illustration  is  given?  What  cir- 
cumstances have  contributed  to  spread 
a  mediocrity  of  genius  over  all  wri- 
ters ?  What  is  Sir  William  Temple's 
opinion  of  the  eifect  of  the  multitude 
of  assistances  which  we  have  for  all 
kinds  of  composition?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  him. 

Amoog  the  ancients,  for  what  must 
we  look ;  and  to  the  modems,  for  what 
must  we  have  recourse  ?  How  do  the^ 
compare  in  works  of  taste ;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  history,  what  may 
safely  be  asserted  ?  Of  the  drama,  what 
is  observed;  and  of  elegies,  pastoral 
and  lyric  poetry,  what  is  saidi  What 
is  remarked  of  Uie  name  of  Horace? 
What  contributes  to  render  him  one  of 
the  vei^  few  authors  whom  one  never 
tires  of  reading;  and  of  him,  what  is 
farther  obeerv^  ?  To  such  as  wish  to 
form  their  taste,  what  is  warmly  re- 
commended; and  for  what  reason? 
Who  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  taste?  And  of  what  is  our  author 
persuaded?  Who,  only,  undervalue 
them  ?  At  the  same  time,  from  what  is 
a  just  and  hi^h  regard  for  the  prime 
writers  of  antiquity,  tc  be  distinguish- 


ed? What  remarks  follow?  Why 
ought  we,  therefore,  to  read  them  with 
a  distinguishing  eye  ?  After  these  re- 
flections on  the  ancients  and  modems, 
to  what  does  our  author  proceed  ?  What 
is  the  most  general  division  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  composition  ?  Why  do 
these  require  to  be  separately  consider- 
ed ?  With  what  does  oiir  author  begin : 
and  of  what  has  he  already  spoken  ? 
What  are  the  remaining  species  of 

Erose  compositionB ;  and  what  shall  be 
rst  considered  ?  Of  it,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  is  the  office  of  an  historian  ? 
Of  this  object,  what  is  remarked?  As 
the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record 
tratn,  what  are  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  an  historian  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? At  the  same  time,  what  recx)rd 
of  facts  only^  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
history?  Of^  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves,  what  is  observed?  Wliat 
is  the  great  end  of  history;  and  for 
what  is  it  designed  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? What  is  its  object;  and  what 
must  it  not,  therefore,  be  ?  What  are 
essential  characteristics  of  history ;  and 
what  should  not  be  employed?  What 
character  must  the  writer  sustain?  At 
the  same  time,  with  what  is  historical 
information  not  inconsistent?  What 
does  it  admit ;  but  of  jt,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  does  historical  composition 
comprehend?  Of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked? Histories,  are  of  how  many 
kinds ;  and  what  are  they  ?  In  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  his  subject, 
what  is  the  first  attention  .requisite  in 
an  historian  ?  Of  the  effect  of  this,  what 
is  observed ;  and  what  remark  folbws  ? 
Where  must  this  unity  necessarily  be 
less  perfect?  Yet,  even  there,  how  does 
it  appear,  that  some  degree  of  it  can  be 
preserved?  How  is  this  remark  fully 
illustrated?  Of  all  the  ancient  general 
historians,  who  had  the  most  exact  idea 
of  this  quality  of  historical  composition  ? 
From  what  does  this  appear;  and  ii: 
that  account,  what  does  he  observe? 
Of  this  action,  what  does  he  say?  In 
another  place,  on  what  does  he  con- 
gratulate himiself ;  and  what  docs  he 
remark?  Whereupon,  he  adds  what; 
and  what  comparison  does  he  intro- 
duce ?  Of  such  as  write  the  history  of 
some  particular  great  transactkm,  what 
is  observed  ?  Wlmt  are  instances  of  par- 
ticular histories,  where  the  unity  ot 
historical  narration  is  perfectly  well 
maintained?  What  are  the  remarks 
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agreeable,  what  must  not  the  historian 
neglect?  Of  what  must  he  ^ve  a  dis- 
tinct account?  But  what  is  he  not 
under  the  necessity  of  doing?  If  he 
cannot  do  what,  does  he  discover  no  art; 
and  by  what  method  will  he  soon  tire 
the  reader  ?  Of  the  history  of  Herodo- 
tus, what  is  observed?  Hence,  what 
follows?  With  what  does  he  abound; 
and  what  is  said  of  them?  Of  the 
Premdent  Thuanus,  and  of  the  history 
of  his  own  times,  what  is  observed  ? 


o.  The  Miacj  of  aitempiing  to  dccrj  fcht 

ancient  claMics. 
D.  A  caution  a^^ainst  an  in^iftkil  v^n^n^ 

tion  for  tbem. 
s.  Favourable  circumstanooi  <A  amatuA 

times. 
F.  Good  writing"  now,  not  fo  uubccU  aa 
attainment, 
a.  The  ancient  clasnoB  reoommendad. 
2.  Hiitorical  writing. 
▲.  The  office  of  an  historian, 
a.  Attention  to  unit^. 
(a,)  Instances  of  its  obaervaaoe* 
lb.)  Inatancea  of  its  violation. 
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HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

After  making  some  observations  on  the  controversy  which  has 
been  often  carried  on  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
ancients  and  the  modems,  I  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consi- 
deration of  historical  writing.  The  general  idea  of  history  is,  a 
record  of  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Hence  arise  the 
primary  qualities  required  in  a  good  historian,  impartiality,  fidelity, 
gravity,  and  dignity.  What  I  principally  considered,  was  the  unity 
which  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition ;  the  nature  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of  history, 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  Che  actions  and  events 
which  he  records.  Two  things  are  especially  necessary  for  his  doing 
this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and 
political  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  government.  The  former  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to  give  just 
views  of  the  character ;  the  latter,  to  account  for  the  revolutions  of 
government,  and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  afiairs. 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  instructive  historian. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  pohtical  knowledge,  the  an- 
cient writers  wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  enjoy ; 
from  wbom,  upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect  more 
accurate  and  precise  information.  The  world,  as  I  formerly  hint- 
ed, was  more  shut  up  in  ancient  times,  than  it  is  now ;  there  was 
then  less  communication  among  neighbouring  states,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, less  knowledge  of  one  another's  fdfairs ;  no  intercourse 
.  by  establishing  posts,  or  by  ambassadors  resident  at  different  courts 
The  knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient  historians,  were 
thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed;  and  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved too,  that  iliey  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only;    they 
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had  no  idea  of  writing  for  the  instruction  of  foreigners,  whom  they 
despised,  or  of  the  world  in  general;  and  hence,  they  are  less 
attentive  to  convey  all  that  knowledge  with  regard  to  domestic 
policy,  which  we,  in  distant  times,  would  desire  to  have  learned 
from  them.     Perhaps  also,  though  in  ancient  ages  men  were  abun- 
dantly animated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  yet  the  full  extent  of  the 
influence  of  government,  and  of  political  causes,  was  not  then  so 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  In  modern  times ;  when  a  lon- 
ger experience  of  all  the  different  modes  of  government,  has  rendered 
men  more  enlightened  and  intelligent,  with  respect  to  public  affairs. 
To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the  ancient  historians 
set  before  us  the  particular  facts  which  they  relate,  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  give  us 
a  clear  view  of  all  the. political  causes,  which  affected  the  situation 
of  affairs  of  which  they  treat    From  the  Greek  historians,  we 
are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  strength,  the  wealth, 
and  the  revenues  of  tlie  different  Grecian  states;  of  the  causes 
of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  happened  in  their  government ; 
or  of  their  separate  connexions  end  interfering  interests.  In  writing 
the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  surely  the  most  ample  field 
for  displaying  political  knowledge  concerning  the  rise  of  their 
greatness,   and  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  government 
Yet  the  instruction  of  these  important  articles,  which  he  affords, 
is  not  considerable.     An  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  re- 
lator of  facts,  if  ever  there  was  one ;  but  by  no  means  distinguish- 
ed for  profoundness  or  penetration.     Sallust,  when  writing  the 
history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  which  ought  to 
have  been  altogether  a  political  history,  has  evidently  attended  more 
to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  painting  of  characters,  than 
to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs.    Instead  of  that  com- 
plete information,  which  we  would  naturally  have  expected  from 
him  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular  conjunc- 
ture of  affairs,  which  enable  so  desperate  a  profligate  as  Catiline  to 
become  so  formidable  to  government,  he  has  given  us  little  more 
than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption  of 
manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  times. 
I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  (he  ancient  histori- 
ans as  defective  in  political  inform%tion.    No  historians  can  be  more 
instructive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  Thucydides  is 
grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious ;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exact 
information  concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates;  and  to 
show  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  propos- 
ed, and  every  measure  that  was  pursued.     Polybius  excels  in  com- 
Srehensive  political  views,  in  penetration  into  ereat  systems,  and  in 
is  profound  and  distinct  knowledge  of  all  military  affairs.    Taci- 
tus is  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  is  sentimen* 
tal  and  refined  in  a  high  degree ;  conveys  much  instruction  with 
reqpect  to  political  matters,  but  more  wiUi  respect  to  human  nature 
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But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  instructive 
views  of  his  subject^  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  be  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  his  history,  with  his  own  reflections  and  specu- 
lations. He  should  give  us  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for 
our  fully  understanding  the  afiairs  which  he  records.  He  should 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  political  constitution,  the  force,  the  re- 
venues, the  internal  state  of  the  country  of  which  he, writes;  and 
with  its  interests  and  connexions  in  respect  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. He  should  place  us,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  whence  we 
may  have  an  extensive  prospect  of  all  the  causes  that  co-operate  in 
bringing  forward  the  events  which  are  related.  But  having  put  into 
our  hands  all  the  proper  materials  for  judgment,  he  should  not  be 
too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and  reasonings.  When  an  histori- 
an is  much  given  to  dissertation,  and  is  ready  to  philosophize  and 
speculate  on  all  the  records,  a  suspicion  naturally  arises,  that  he 
will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of  facts  to  favour  some 
system  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather  by  fair  and 
judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  by  deliver- 
ing instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  manner.  On  some  occa- 
sions when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  some 
great  event  is  in  agitation/  concerning  the  causes  or  circumstances 
of  which  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  may  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  still  for  a  little ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  may 
with  propriety  enter  into  some  weighty  discussion.  But  be  must 
take  care  not  to  cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating 
them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  human  nature  in 
general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  the  historian  can 
artfully  incoi*porate  such  observations  with  his  narrative^  they  will 
have  a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  detach- 
ed reflections.  For  instance :  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speak- 
ing of  Domitian's  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation  : 
^  Propium  humani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quem  laeseris.'*  The  obser- 
vation is  just  and  well  applied;  but  the  form  in  which  it  stands,  is 
abstract  and  philosophical.  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer 
effect  elsewhere  in  the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jea- 
lousies which  Germanicus  knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by 
Livia  and  Tiberius :  ^  Anxius,'  sdys  he,  <  occultis  in  se  patrui  aviae- 
que  odiis,  quorum  causae  acriores  quia  iniqua&.'t  Here  a  profound 
moral  observation  is  made ;  but  it  is  made,  without  the  appearance 
of  making  it  in  form ;  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  narration,  in 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  G  ermanicus.  We  have  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind^  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  a  mutiny 
raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  ^  Prsefectus  Castrorum,'  on  account 
of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers.  *  Quippe 
Rufus,  diu  manipularis,  dein  centurio,  mox  castris  praefectus,  anti- 

*  *  It  belongs  to  human  nature  to  hate  the  man  whom  you  ha/e  injured.* 

t '  Uneasy  in  his  mind,  on  aocount  of  the  concealed  hatred  evtertained  against 

by  his  uncle  an/  grandmother,  which  was  the  more  bitter.because  the  canse  of  h 

nniust* 
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quam  duramque  militiam  revocabat,  vetus  operis  &  laboris,  et  eO 
immitior  quia  toleraverat'*  There  was  room  for  turning  this  into 
a  general  observation,  that  they  who  have  been  educated  and  har- 
dened in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  be  the  most  severe  in  requir- 
ing the  like  toils  from  others.  But  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  in- 
troducers this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  gives  it 
much  more  life  and  spirit  This  historian  has  a  particular  talent  of 
intermixing  after  this  manner,  with  the  course  of  his  narrative^ 
many  striking  sentiments  and  useful  observations. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  his 
torical  narration.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the  manner  of  narration, 
much  depends,as  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of  past  facts; 
and  how  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,  we 
shiill  soon  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the  different  effects  which  the 
same  story,  when  told  by  two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historical  narration,  is  clearness,  order,  and 
due  connexion.  To  attain  this,  the  historian  must  be  completely 
master  of  his  subject;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  view;  and 
comprehend  the  chain  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  that  he  may 
introduce  every  thing  in  its  proper  place;  that  he  may  lead  us 
smoothly^along  the  track  of  affairs  which  are  recorded,  and  may 
always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  one  event  arises  out 
of  another.  Without  this,  there  can  be  neither  pleasure  nor  instruc- 
tion, in  reading  history.  Much  for  this  end  will  depend  on  the 
observance  of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and  conduct,  which, 
in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  recommended.  Much  too  will  depend  on 
the  proper  management  of  transactions,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so 
to  lay  his  train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agree- 
ably from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  another;  to  employ  no  clumsy 
and  awkward  junctures;  and  to  contrive  ways  andjneans  of  form- 
ing some  union  among  transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most  widely 
separated  from  one  another. 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of  com- 
position, gravity  mu^t  always  be  maintained  in  the  narration.  There 
must  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style;  no  quaint  nor  col- 
loquial phrases;  no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  Wit.  The  smaii, 
or  the  sneering  manner  of  telling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  character.  I  do  not  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let 
himself  down.  He  may  sometimes  do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to 
diversify  the  strain  of  his  narration,  which,  if  it  be  perfectly  uni- 
form, is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But  he  should  be  careful  nevei 
to  descend  too  far;  and,  on  occasions  where  a  light  or  ludicrous 
uiecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally  better  to  throw 

*  '  For  Rufus.  who  bad  long^  been  a  common  soldier,  afterwards  a  centurion,  and  at 
.'e-n^ih  at  general  officerf  restored  the  severe  military  (iisciiHine  of  ancient  times 
Grouii  oM  amidst  toils  and  Ubours,  he  was  more  rigid  in  imposing  them,  because  bt 
kad  been  accustomed    >  bear  them.* 
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it  into  a  note,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by  introdacing 
it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  possess  these  qualities  of  being  perspi- 
cuous, distinct,  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanding  be  a  dull 
writer ;  in  which  case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours. 
We  shall  read  him  without  pleasure ;  or,  most  probably,  we  shall 
soon  give  over  reading  him  at  alL  He  must  therefore  study  to  ren 
der  his  narration  interesting;  which  is  the  quality  that  chiefly  dis 
tinjniishes  a  writer  of  genius  and  eloquence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this;  the  first  is,  a  just 
medium  in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded 
recital  of  facts,  and  a  prolix  detail.  The  former  embarrasses,  and 
the  latter  tires  us.  An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know 
when  to  be  concise,  and  where  he  ought  to  enlarge ;  passing  con- 
cisely over  slight  and  unimportant  events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as 
are  striking  and  considerable  in  their  nature,  or  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences ;  preparing  beforehand  our  attention  to  them,  and  bring- 
ing them  forth  into  the  most  full  and  conspicuous  light  The  next 
thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  a  proper  selection  of  the  circum* 
stances  belonging  to  those  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  fully. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  by 
means  of  circumstances  and  particulars  properly  chosen,  that  a 
narration  becomes  interesting  and  afiecting  to  the  reader.  These 
give  life,  body,  and  colouring, to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  us 
to  behold  them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this 
employment  of  circumstances,  in  narration,  that  is  properly  termed 
historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of  pic- 
turesque descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  emi- 
nently excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  They  are 
all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times, 
an  agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every  thing  with  that  naivetS  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  which  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  oc- 
casions, as  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  thie  plague  of  Athens, 
the  siege  of  Plata&a,  the  sedition  in  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  de- 
scription. Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  and  his  Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  circumstances 
are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  engaging ;  but  his 
Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides,  is  a  much 
inferior  work.  Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Painting,  in  his  Catilina- 
rian,  but,  more  especially,  in  his  Jugurthine  War,  is  well  known ; 
though  his  style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied  and  afiected. 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner,  and  is  excelled  by 
no  historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration :  several  remarkable 
examples  might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instance,  of 
the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at  the  Fur- 
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jcm  CaadinaSy  in  the  be^nning  of  the  ninth  book,  affordB  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  exemphfications  of  historical  painting  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.     We  have,fir8ty  an  exact  description  of  the 
narrow  pass  between  two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de- 
coyed the  Romans.     When  they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no 
hope  of  escape  left,  we  are  made  to  see,  first,  their  astonishment, 
next  their  indignation,  and  then,  their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  by  such  circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to 
persons  in  their  situation.     The  restless  ai^  unquiet  manner  in 
which  they  pass  the  night ;  the  consultations  of  the  Samnites ;  the 
various  measures  proposed  to  be  taken ;  the  messages  between  the 
two  armies,  all  heighten  the  scene.     At  length,  in  £e  morning,  the 
consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  that  they  could  receive 
no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrendering  their  arms,  and  passing  un- 
der the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conquered  army.    Part  of  what  then  follows,  I  shall  give  in 
the  author's  own  words.  *  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  consulum 
«dventys ;  ut  vix  ab  iis  abstinerent  manus,  quorum  temeritate  in  eum 
locum  deducti  essent.   Alii  alios  intueri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tra- 
denda,  &  inermes  futuras  dextras;  proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  ocu- 
los,  jugum  hostile,  et  ludibria  victoris,  et  vultus  superbos,  et  per  ar- 
matos  inermium  iter.     Inde  faedi  agminis  miserabilem  viam;  per 
sociorum  urbes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  saepe  ipsi  trium 
phantes  venissent     Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  vie 
tos;  sibi  non  stringere  licuisse  gladios,  non  manum  cum  hoste 
consererc ;  sibi  nequicquam  arma,  nequicquam  vires,  nequicquam 
animos  datos.    Hsec  frementibus,  hora  fs^lis  ignominiae  adve- 
nit.     Jamprimiim  cum  singulis  vestimentis,  inermes  extra  vallum 
abire  jussi.    Tum  a  consulibus  abire  lictores  jussi,  paludamentaque 
detracta.    Tantam  hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  paulo  ante  eos  dedendos,  la- 
cerandosque  censaerant,  miserationem  fecit,  ut  suae  quisque  conditio 
nis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  deformatione  tantsB  majestatis  velut  ab  nefando 
spectaculo,  averteret  oculos.     Primi  consules,  prope  seminudi,  sub 
jugum  missi,'*  &c.    The  rest  of  the  story,  which  it  would  be  too  long 

*  *  The  arriTEl  of  the  coiuuls  in  the  camp,  wrought  op  their  pansioni  to  guch  a  de- 
gree, that  they  could  ecarcely  abatain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  them,  as  by  their 
nuhnest  they  had  been  brought  into  this  situation.  They  began  *o  look  on  one 
another ;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  on  their  right  hands,  which  were  to  become  defenceless.  The  yoke 
under  which  they  were  to  pass ;  the  scoffs  of  the  conquerors ;  and  their  haughty 
looks,  when  disarmed  and  stripped,  they  should  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines ; 
aJl  rose  before  their  eytM.  They  then  looked  forward  to  the  sad  journey  which 
awaited  them,  when  they  were  to  pass  as  a  Tanquished  and  disgraced  army  through 
the  territories  of  their  allies,  by  whom  they  had  often  been  beheld  returning  in 
triumph  to  their  families  and  native  land.  They  alone,  they  muttered  to  ont 
another,  without  an  engagement,  without  a  single  blow,  had  been  conquered.  To 
their  hard  fate  it  fell,  never  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to 
look  an  enemy  in  the  face;  to  them  only,  arms,  strength,  and  courage,  had  been 
i^iven  in  vain.  While  they  were  thus  givmg  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal 
tnoment  of  their  ignominy  arrived.  First,  they  are  commanded  to  come  forth 
from  the  camp,  without  armour,  and  in  a  single  garment.  Next,  orders  were 
j(t>en,  that  the  consuls  should  be  left  without  their  lictors,  and  that  they  should 
be  stripped  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  this  affront  eicite  among 
JittOf  who,  but  a  little  before,  had  been  for  delivering  up  those  rtrj  comiilt   to 
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to  insert^  is  carried  on  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  of  picturesque 
circumstances.* 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  though 
in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  of  Livy.    Li vy^s  descrip- 
tions are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural;  those  of  Tacitus  con- 
sist in  a  few  bold  strokes.     He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, and  sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  in 
a  new  and  uncommon  light.     Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the 
situation  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperor  Galba,  when  Otho  was 
advancing  against  him:  ^Agebatur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turbae 
fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  basilicis  et  templis,  lugubri 
prospectu.     Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox^  sed  attoniti  yultus, 
et  converse  ad  omnia  aures.     Non  tumultus.  non  quies;  sed  quale 
magni  metus,  et  magnsB  irae,  silentium  est't    No  image,  in  any  po* 
et,  is  more  strong  and  expressive  than  this  last  stroke  of  the  descrip- 
tion :  'Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  sed  quale,'  &c.     This  is  a  concep- 
tion of  the  sublime  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed,  through- 
out all  his  work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master,     ^s  he  is 
profound  in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic 
m  sentiment.     The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  all 
meet  In  him.     Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reck 
oned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  in* 
teresting  exhibitions  of  human  nature.     The  relations  which  he 
gives  of  the  deaths  of  several  eminent  personages,  are  as  affecting 
as  the  deepest  tragedies.     He  paints  with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and 
possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  ima- 
gination merely,  but  tcf  the  heart     With  many  of  the  most  distin- 

the  enemy,  and  for  putting  them  to  death,  that  every  one  forgot  his  own  condition, 
and  turned  his  eyes  aside  from  this  infamous  disgrace,  suffered  by  the  consular  dig- 
nity, as  from  a,  spectacle  which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.  The  consols,  almost 
half  naked,  were  first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,'  Sic. 

*  The   description  which  Caesar  gires  of  the  consternation   occasioned    in  hi« 
cmmp,  by  the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  the 
rice,  and  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  affords  an  instance  of  historical  pahnting, 
executed  in  a  simple  manner ;  and,  at  the   Same  time,  exhibhing  a  natural  anud 
lively  scene.    <Dum  paucos  dies  ad  Vesontionem  moratur,  ex  percunctatione  nos 
trorum,  vocibosque  Gallorum  ac  mercatorum,  qui  ingenti  magnitudine  corporum 
Germanos,   incredibili  virtute,    atque   exercitatione   in    armis    esse  predicabar.t  , 
ssepe  numcfo  sese  cum  iis  congr^sos,  ne  vultum  quidem  atque  aciem  oculorum 
ferre  potuisse ;    tantus  subito  terror  omnem  exercitum  occupavit.  ut  non  medio- 
criter  oxftnium  mentes  animosque   perturbaret.    Hie  primum  ortus  est  a  tribunis 
militum,  ac  prsfectis,  reliquisque  qui  ex  arbe,  aroicitisB  causa,  Caesarem    secuti, 
ftuum  periculum  miscrabantur,  quod  non  magnum  in  re  militari  usum  habebant- 
quorum  alios,  alii  causft  fllatft  quam  sibi  ad  profidscendum  necessariam  esse  dice 
ret,  petebat  ut  ejus  volnntate  discedere  liceret    Nonnulli  pudore  adductl,  nt  timo 
ris  suspicionem  ritarent,  remanebant.    Hi  neque  vultum  fingere,  neque  interdum 
lacrymas  tenere  poterant.    Abditi  in  tabemaculis,  aut  suum  fatum   querebantur, 
aut  cum  familiaribus  suis,  commune  periculum  miserabantiir.    Vulgo,  totis  castris  tea 
tlimeota  obsignabantar.'  De  BxLt  Gaul.  L.  I. 

t '  Galba  wa^  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  shoving  him  from 
p1a<ie  to  pllure.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with  crowds,  of  a  dis- 
mal appearance.  No  clamouiv  were  heard,  either  from  the  citizens,  or  from  the  rab* 
blc.  Their  countenances  were  filled  with  consternation :  their  ears  were  employed  m 
lutenfaig  with  anxiety,  it  was  not  a  tumult ;  it  was  not  quietness ;  it  was  the  silence  of 
ttrror,  and  of  wrath.* 
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guishcd  beautiea,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  perfect  model  for 
history,  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves  upon  him,  have  seldom 
been  successful.  He  is  to  be  admired,  rather  than  imitated.  In 
his  reflections  he  is  too  refined ;  in  his  style,  too  concise,  sometimes 
quaint  and  affected,  often  abrupt  and  obscure.  History  seems  to  re 
quire  a  more  natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  which  ths 
moderns  have  laid  aside;  I  mean  orations^  which,on  weighty  occa- 
sions, they  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  chief  personages. 
By  means  of  these,  they  diversified  their  history  5  they  conveyed 
both  moral  and  political  instruction ;  and,  by  the  opposite  arguments 
which  were  employed,  they  gave  us  a  view  of  the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  Thucydides  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  me- 
thod. The  orations  with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  those 
of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able remains  which  we  have  of  ancient  eloquence.  How  beautiful 
soever  they  are,  it  may  be  much  questioned,  I  think,  whether  they 
find  a  pjoper  place  in  history,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  they 
are  unsuitable  to  it ;  for  tiiey  form  a  mixture  which  is  uqnatural  in 
history,  of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  these  orations  are  en 
tirely  of  the  author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  introduced 
some  celebrated  person  haranguing  in  a  public  place,  purely  that  he 
might  havean  opportunity  of  showing  his  own  eloquence,  ordeliver 
ing  his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  person.  This  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  history, 
throughout  which  an  air  of  the  strictest  truth  should  dways  reign. 
Orations  may  be  an  embellishment  to  history;  such  might  also  po- 
etical compositions  be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the 
personages  mentioned  in  the  narration,  who  were  known  to  have 
possessed  poetical  talents.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  finds 
a  proper  place  in  history.  Instead  of  inserting  formal  orations,  the 
method  adopted  by  later  writers  sesms  better  and  more  natural; 
that  of  the  historian,  on  some  great  occasion,  delivering,  in  bia  own 
person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the  opposite  parties,  or  the 
substance  of  what  was  understood  to  be  spoken  in  some  public  as- 
sembly ;  which  he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 

The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  at  the 
some  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ornaments  of  historical  composi- 
tion. For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  professed  exhibi- 
tions of  fine  writing;  and  an  historian,  who  seeks  to  shine  in  them,  is 
frequently  in  danger  of  carrymg  refinement  to  excess,  from  a  desire 
of  appearing  very  profound  and  penetrating.  He  brings  together  so 
many  contrasts,  and  subtile  oppositions  of  qualities,  that  we  are 
rather  dazzled  with  sparkling  expressions,  than  entertained  with  any 
clear  conception  of  a  human  character.  A  writer  who  would  cha- 
racterize in  an  instructive  and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in 
his  style,  and  should  avoid  all  quaintness  and  affectation ;  at  the 
Mune  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  general  outlines 
only,  but  descendrng  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  charac 
ter,  in  its  most  strong  aud  distinctive  features.   The  Greek  historians 
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Bometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  professed  cha- 
racters. The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  laboured  this  part  of 
historical  composition  most,  are  Sallust  and  Tacitus. 

As  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  it  Both  in  describ- 
ing characters,  and  in  relating  transactions,  the  author  should  a]-> 
ways  show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  deliver  moral 
instruction  in  a  formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province ;  but 
both  as  a  good  man,  and  as  a  good  writer,  we  expect  that  he  should 
discover  sentiments  of  respect  for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  fla- 
grant vice.  To  appear  neutral  and  indifferent  with  respect  to  good 
and  bad  characters,  and  to  affect  a  crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a 
moral  turn  of  thought,  will,  besides  other  bad  effects,  derogate  great- 
ly from  the  weight  of  historical  composition,  and  will  render  the 
strain  of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are  always  most 
interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  our  sympa- 
thy is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in  the 
fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  a  wri- 
ter, who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  have  mostly  re- 
spected the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I 
should  also  take  some  notice  of  the  modems  who  have  excelled  in 
this  kind  of  writing. 

The  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  in  later 
ages,  shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to  it  They  were 
always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  penetrating,  reflecting  people,  re- 
markable for  political  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicted 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  writing.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  res- 
toration of  letters,  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Fa- 
ther Paul,  became  highly  conspicuous  for  historical  merit  They 
all  appear  to  have  conceived  very  just  ideas  of  history ;  and  are 
agreeable,  instructive,  and  interesting  writers.  In  their  manner  of 
narration,  they  are  formed  upon  the  ancients;  some  of  them,  as 
Bentivoglio  and  Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of  them,  introduc- 
ed orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and  distinctness 
of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have  sur- 
passed the  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed  some 
imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his  history  of  Flo- 
rence, is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an  author 
of  his  abilities  to  be;  either  through  his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  profound,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Tuscan  affairs  as 
to  be  sometimes  tedious ;  a  defect  which  is  also  imputed  occasional- 
ly to  the  judicious  Father  Paul.  Bentivoglio,  in  his  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid 
and  pompous  manner ;  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  entertaining  relaters,  has  manifestly  this  defect  of  spreading 
a  sort  of  uniformity  over  all  his  characters^  by  representing  them  as 
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guided  too  regularly  by  political  interest  But  although  some 
objections  may  be  made  to  these  authors,  they  deserve,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  historical  writers 
The  wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin  by  Famianus  Strada,  is  a 
book  of  some  note ;  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  reputation  as  the 
works  of  the  other  historians  I  have  named.  Strada  Is  too  violently 
partial  to  the  Spanish  c  luse ;  and  too  open  a  panegyrist  of  the  Prince* 
of  Parma.  He  is  florid,  diffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  the  man- 
ner and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  sood  writing  in 
many  kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.  That  ingenious  nation  who 
have  done  so  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  Uieir  later  his- 
torical writers  are  spirited,  lively,  and  agreeable;  and  some  of  them 
not  deficient  in  profoundness  and  penetration.  They  have  not, 
however,  produced  any  such  capital  historians  as  the  Italians,  whom 
I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
its  historical  productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  made  some 
figure  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant 
writer,  classical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narration 
and  description.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  him  to  be  more  at- 
tentive to  elegance  than  to  accuracy.  Accustomed  to  form  his  poli- 
tical notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  ancient  governments,  the 
feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts;  and 
as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constitution,  his  political  views 
are, of  course,  inaccurate  and  imperfect  When  he  comes  to  the 
transactions  of  his  own  times,  there  is  such  a  change  in  his  manner 
of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what  side 
soever  the  truth  lies  with  regard  to  those  dubious  and  long  controvert- 
ed facts  which  make  the  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit 
of  party.         t 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerable  is 
Lord  Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of 
one  side,  yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  facts, 
than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probity 
runs  through  his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian. 
His  sentences,  indeed,  are  often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner 
is  prolix;  but  his  style,  on  the  whole,  is  manly;  and  his  merit,  as 
ao  historian,  is  much  beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively 
and  perspicuous;  but  he  has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit. 
His  style  is  too  careless  and  familiar  for  history;  his  characters  are, 
indeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and  strong  hand;  but  they  are  generally 
light  and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in  little  stories  concern- 
ing himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a  writer  of  memoirs  than  of 
history.  During  a  long  period,  English  historical  authors  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  relation  of  facts ;  till  of  late  the 
distinguished  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon',  have  raised 
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t^.o  British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  to  high  reputation 
and  dignity. 

I  observed,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals,  memoirs,  and 
lives,  are  the  inferior  kinds  of  historical  composition.  It  will  be 
proper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  a  col> 
lection  of  facts,  digested  according  to  chronological  order ;  rather 
serving  for  the  materials  of  history,  than  aspiring  to  the  name  of 
history  themselves.  All  that  is  required,  therefore,  in  a  writer  of 
such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct,  and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author  does 
not  pretend  to  give  full  information  of  all  the  facts  respecting  the 
period  of  which  he  writer,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  had 
access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circumstances  of  some  trans- 
action, which  be  chooses  for  his  subject  From  a  writer  of  me- 
moirs, therefore,  is  not  expected  the  same  profound  research, 
or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of  history.  He  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and  gravity.  He  may 
talk  freely  of  himself;  he  may  descend  into  the  most  familiar  anec- 
dotes. What  is  chiefly  required  of  him  is,  that  he  be  sprightly 
and  interesting ;  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things  that 
are  useful  and  curious ;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  be> 
witching  to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  con- 
ceive every  transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singu- 
lar importance.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so 
sprightly  as  the  French,  should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been 
pouring  forth  a  whole  flood  of  memoirs ;  the  greatest  part  of  which 
are  little  more  than  agreeable  trifles. 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  character : 
two  in  particular ;  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also  instruc- 
tion, and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  poli- 
tics be  often  too  fine  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  fac- 
tious leader,  such  as  the  Cardinal  was,  wherein  he  draws  both  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  several  great  personages  of  his  time,  so 
fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of  good  sense  without  benefit 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
now  given  to  the  public,  have  great  merit,  and  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  memoirs  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  usefulness  and  the  dignity  of  full  legitimate  history. 
They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  pre- 
sents ;  Sully  himself,  one  of  tlie  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  minuters, 
and  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  of 
modern  times.  I  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue,  and  of  good 
sense,  than  Sully's  Memoirs ;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both 
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the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  business, 
and  action,  in  the  world. 

Biography,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  rery  useful  kind  of  com- 
position, less  formal  and  stately  than  history ;  but  to  the  bulk  of 
readers,  perhaps,  no  less  instructive,  as  it  affords  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings 
of  eminent  men  fully  displayed;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  tho- 
rough and  intimate  acquaintance  with  suefa  persons,  than  history  ge- 
nerally allows ;  for  a  writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety, 
to  minute  circumstances,  and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  ot 
him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the 
person  whose  actions  he  records ;  nay,  it  is  from  private  lifd,  from 
familiar,  domestic,  and  seemingly  trivial  oecurrences,  that  we  often 
receive  most  ligtit  into  the  real  character.  In  tliis  species  of  writing, 
Plutarch  has  no  small  merit;  and  to  him  we  stand  indebted  for  much 
of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  concerning  several  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  is,  indeed,  better  than 
his  manner ;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  beauty  or  ele- 
gance. His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  sometimes  been  tax- 
ed :  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to,  his  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  treasure  of 
instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  humane  wri- 
ters of  all  antiquity ;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  the 
exploits  of  valour  and  aiQbition ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  liehts  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  eannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking  notice  of 
a  yery  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced into  historical  composition  ;  I  mean  a  more  particular  at- 
tention than  was  formerly  given  to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  reli- 
gion, literature,  and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of 
an  able  historian  to  exhibit  manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events ;  and 
assuredly,  whatever  displays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  differ- 
ent periods,  and  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more 
useful  and  interesting  than  the  detail  of  sieges  and  battles.  The 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
improvement  into  history,  is  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  whose 
genius  has  shone  with  sueh  surprising  lustre,  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIY .  was  one  of  the  first  great 
productions  in  this  taste ;  and  soon  drew  throughout  all  Europe, 
that  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  approbation,  which 
so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  on  the 
general  history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to 
be  considered  eitner  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an  histori 
cal  work ;  but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chief  events 
that  have  happened  throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  changes 
that  successively  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  different 
nations.  Though,  in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
accurate, and  is  tinged  with  those  particularities,  which  unhappily 
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distingaish  Voltaire's  manner  of  thinking  on  religious  suljects,  yet 
it  contains  so  many  enlarged  and  instructiye  views^  as  justly  to  mnrit 
the  attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  history  of  those  ages 
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TowARBs  the  close  of  the  last  lec- 
ure,  on  what  subject  did  our  author 
enter?  Wlmt  is  the  general  idea  of 
history?  Hence,  arise  what?  "W^t 
was  principally  considered,  in  the  last 
lecture  ?  To  observe  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed?  To  do  this,  what 
two  thincB  are  especially  necessary? 
Why  is  the  former  necessary,  and  why 
the  latter  ?  To  form  what,  must  both 
ccmcur?  With  regard  to  noUtical  know- 
ledge, what  is  S)servea?  In  ancient 
times,  what  was  the  state  of  the  world  ? 
What  influence  did  this  exert  over  the 
knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient 
historians  ?  And  what  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served? Hence,  to  what  are  they  less 
attentive?  What  remark  follows?  To 
these  reasons,  what  is  owing?  How  is 
thk  remark  illustrated  from  the  Cb'eek 
historians,  from  Livy,  and  from  Sallust? 
Of  what  dk)es  our  author  not  mean  to 
censure  all  the  ancient  historians? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Thucydides, 
PolybiuB,  and  Tacitus.  But  when  we 
demand  from  the  historian  profound 
and  instructive  views  of  his  subject, 
what  is  not  meant  ?  What  information 
should  he  give  us ;  and  with  what 
should  he  make  us  acquainted?  Where 
should  he  place  us  ?  But  having  put 
mto  our  hands* the  proper  materials  for 
judgment,  of  what  ffliould  he  not  be 
too  prodigal;  and  why?  By  what 
Bhould  history  instruct  us?  On  what 
occasions  may  the  narrative  be  allowed 
to  stand  stUl  for  a  little  ?  On  such  oc- 
casions, what  may  the  historian  do ;  but 
of  what  must  he  be  careful  ?  When  ob- 
servations are  to  be  made  concerning 
human  nature  in  general,  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  characters, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  the  first 
nstance  given  to  illustrate  this  remark; 
and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
other  thou4;ht,  in  the  same  historian, 
has  a  finer  effect ;  and  of  it,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  What  other  instance  of  the 
same  kind  have  we  ?  Into  what  gene- 
ral observation,  was  there  room  for 
turning  this  remark?  But  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Tacitus  introduces  it, 


talent  has  this  historian?  To  consider 
what,  do\we  next  proceed  ?  Why  does 
much  depe^  on  the  manner  of  narra- 
tion ?  Hdw  may  we  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark  ?  What  is  the 
first  virtue  of  historical  narration  ?  To 
attain  this,  what  is  requisite ;  and  why? 
Without  this,  what  can  we  not  expect? 
For  this  end,  on  tte  observance  of  what 
will  much  depend ;  and  on  what,  akn, 
will  much  depend  ?  What  is  the  high- 
est test  of  the  abilities  of  an  histmrian  ? 
Whst  is  the  next  requisite  in  historical 
nsuratbn  ?  What  must  not  appear  in 
it ;  and  why  ?  What  does  our  author 
not  say  ?  Why  may  he  sometimes  do 
this  with  propriety  ?  But  of  what  should 
he  be  carerul^  and  what  remaik  fi>l- 
lows?  If  a  histonan  possesses  these 
qualities,  and  is  still  a  dull  writer,  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  What  must 
he  therefore  study ;  and  of  it,  what  ii 
observed?  What  two  things  eepeciaHly 
conduce  to  this  ?  What  is  the  efilect  oi 
the  former  i  and  of  the  latter?  Whav 
must  an  historian  thac  would  imer£»t 
us,  do  ?  What  is  the  next  tiling  to  be 
attended  to  ?  Of  geneiul  facts,  what  is 
observed  ?  By  means  of  what,  does  a 
narratbn  become  interesting  and  afilect- 
ingtothe  reader?  What  is  the  eflfect 
of  these ;  and  wheit  is  it  properly  term 
ed  ?  In  all  these  virtues  or  narration, 
who  eminently  excel;  and  hence,  what 
follows?  Of  Herodotus,  what  is  here 
observed  ?  Though  the  manner  of  Thu- 
cydides be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on 
what  occasions  does  he  diBplay  a  very 
strong  and  masterly  power  of  descrip- 
tion ?  Of  Xenophon's  C>Topa;dia,  and 
his  Anabasis,  what  is  observed ;  but 
what  is  a  much  inferior  work  ?  What  is 
here  remarked  of  Sallust  ?  And  of  Livy, 
what  is  observed?  What  instance  is 
given?  What  are  the  particulars?  Ro> 
peat  the  passage  t^hich  then  follows,  as 
it  is  here  introduced.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
story,  what  is  observed  ? 

What  is  observed  of  Tacitus ;  and. 
how  do  his  descriptions  compare  with 
those  of  Livy?  What  course  does  he 
pursue  ?  What  example  is  given ;  and 


what  is  observed?  What  particular  I  of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?   Throughoot 
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all  of  his  works,  what  does  he  show? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  How 
does  he  paint ;  and  what  does  he,  be- 
yond all  writers,  possess?  With  many  I 
of  the   most   oistiDgQiBhed  beauties 
howeven  what  is  fifther  observed  ot 
him  ?  what  embellishment  did  the  an- 
cients employ,  which  the  modems  have 
laid  aside?  By  means  of  these,  what 
did  they  do  ?   Who  was  the  first  who 
introduced  this  method?  Of  the  orations 
with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  of 
those  of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin 
hisKnians,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  may  be  much  auestionod'f 
Why  does  our  author  think  they  are 
unsoitable  to  it?    Of  these  orations, 
what  do  we  know  ?  Of  this  sort  of  po- 
etical liberty,  what  is  observed?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Instead  of  inserting 
fbnnal  orations,  what  method  has  been 
adopted  by  later  writere  ?  Of  the  draw- 
ing of  cluuracter^  what  m  observed ; 
mi  why  ?  What  does  he  bring  to- 
gether? What  are  the  requisites  of  the 
writer  who  would  characterize  in  an 
instructive    and    masterly    manner? 
What  is  here  said  of  the  Greek  hirto- 
rians;  and  of  Salhist  and  Tacitus? 
Why  should  sound  morality  reign  in 
history  ?  In  what  should  the  author  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of 
virtue?  What  fails  not  within  his  pro- 
vince ;  but,  what  do  we  expect  from 
him  ?  What  derogate  greatl.y  from  the 
weight  of  historSal  composition ;  and 
what  additional  effect  will  they  have  ? 
When  are  we  most  interested  in  the 
transactions  which  are  going  on  ?  But 
by  whom  cannot  this  effect  be  pro- 
duced? As  the  observations  hitherto 
made  have  mostly  respected  the  an- 
cient historians,  what  may  naturally  be 
expected  ?  Where  has  historical  ge- 
nius, in  later  ages,  shone  forth  with 
most  lustre  ?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  the  natural  character  of  the  Ital- 
ians favours  it?  Accordingly,  what  fol- 
lowed ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  their  manner  of  narration,  upon 
whom  are  they  formed ;  and  of  some  of 
them,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  what  may 
they  be  esteemed  to  have  surpaawd 
the  ancients  ?  But  what  have  critics, 
at  the  same  time,  observed?  Of  Ma- 
chiavel,  what  is  remarked  ?  With  what 
IB  Gxucciardin  taxed?    What  is  ob- 
served of  Bentivof^lio,  and  of  Davila  ? 
What  remark  idSuvru  ?  Of  the  wars  of 


Flanders,  by  Famianus  Strada,  and  of 
Strada  himself^  what  is  observed  ?  Of 
the  French,  and  of  their  later  historical 
writers,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  have  they  not  done  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  Great  Britain?  By 
means  of  whom  did  Scotland  early 
make  some  figure ;  and  of  him,  what 
is  observed?  Why  are  lus  pobtical 
views  inaccurate  and  imperfect?  What 
is  said  of  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
cords the  transactknnof  his  own  times? 
What  is  observed  of  X/>rd  Clarendon  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net, as  an  historical  writer?  During  a 
bug  period,  at  what  only  did  Engush 
aumors  seem  to  aim  ?  What  is  said  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon?  What 
was  ooserved  in  a  preceding  lecture  ? 
What  are  annals  commonly  understood 
to  signify  ?  What,  therefore,  is  all  that 
is  required  in  a  writer  of  annals?  What 
sort  of  composition  do  memoirs  denote.? 
What,  therefiire,  is  not  expected  from  a 
writer  of  memoirs?  What  is  chiefly  nv 
(][uired  of  him  ?  Of  this  species  of  wsi- 
tmg,  what  is  observed?  About  what, 
therefore,  is  there  no  wonder?  What 
two  must  be  excepted  from  this  general 
character  ?  Of  the  ibriner,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  is  observed  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duke  of  Sully  ?  What  pe 
culiar  advantage  have  they  ?  Of  Bi- 
ography, or  the  writing  of  lives,  what 
is  observed?  To  what  may  a  writer  ot 
hves  descend  ?  What  is  expected  of 
him ;  and  why?  In  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, who  has  no  small  merit,  and  what 
is  observed  of  him  ?  For  what  is  he  re- 
markable? Without  noticing  what, 
cannot  our  author  close  the  subject  of 
history  ?  What  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  business  of  an  able  historian : 
and  what  remark  follows?  To  whom 
are  we  most  indebted  for  this  improve- 
ment ;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  Whaf 
was  one  of  the  first  great  works  in  this 
taste,  and  what  was  Its  effect  ?  What  is 
observed  of  his  essa^  on  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  smce  the  days  ot 
Charlemagne  ? 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING.— DIALOGUE.— EPISTOLA 
RY  WRITING— FICTITIOUS  HISTORY. 

As  history  is  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition,  anc^ 
oy  the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  under  the  laws 
of  criticism,  I  discoursed  of  it  fully  in  the  two  preceding  lectures. 
The  remaining  species  of  composition,  in  prose,  afford  less  room  for 
critical  observation. 

Philosophical  writing,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  us  Into  any  long 
discussion.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  is  to  convey  in- 
struction,  and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instruc- 
tion, not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  the  form,  and  dress  of  such 
writings,  are  less  material  objects.  They  are  objects,  however,  that 
must  not  be  wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts  to  instruct  man- 
kind, without  studying,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  thdr  attention, 
and  to  interest  them  in  his  subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  successful.  The  same  truths  and  reasonings, 
delivered  in  a  dry  and  cold  manner,  or  without  a  proper  measure  of 
elegance  and  beauty^  will  make  very  different  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the  at- 
most^erspicuity  •,  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  defivered 
on  the  subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to  single  words  and 
the  construction  of  s^tences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a 
study  which  demands  idonsiderable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  and 
good  writing.  Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  pre- 
cifflo^  are  required  in  a  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no 
word  of  uncertain  meaning,  no  loose  nor  indeterminate  expressions ; 
and  should  avoid  using  words  which  are  seemingly  synonymous, 
without  carefully  attending  to  the  variations  which  they  make  upon 
the  idea. 

To  be  clear,  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a 
title  to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  may  possess 
this  quality,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  should, 
therefore,  study  some  degree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  render 
tiis  composition  pleasing  and  gracefol.  One  of  the  most  agreeable, 
and  »ne  of  the  most  useful  embellishments,  which  a  philosopher  can 
employ,  consists  in  iUustrations  taken  from  histoijcal  facts,  and  the 
characters  of  men.  All  moral  and  political  subjects  naturally  afford 
scope  for  these ;  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  employing  them. 
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they  seldom  fail  of  producing  a  happy  ethct  They  diversify  the 
eomposition ;  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reason- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  raise  more  full  conviction  than  any  reason 
ings  produce :  for  they  take  philosophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and  give 
weight  to  speculation,  by  showing  its  connexion  with  real  life,  and 
the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  writing  admits  besides  of  a  polished,  a  neat,  and 
elegant  style.  It  admits  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  all  the 
calm  figures  of  speech,  by  which  an  auUior  may  convey  his  sens^ 
to  the  understanding  with  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  entertains  the  imagination.  He  most  take  great  care,  however, 
that  all  his  ornaments  be  of  the  chastest  kind,  never  partaking  of  the 
florid  or  the  tumid ;  which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philo- 
sopher, that  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked 
simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too  much  ornament.  Some  of  the  ancients, 
as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left  us  philosophical  treatises  composed 
with  much  elegance  and  beauty.  Seneca  has  been  long  and  justly 
censured  for  the  aflfectation  that  appears  in  his  style.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner ;  of  antithesis  and  quaint 
sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  often  ex- 
presses himself  with  much  liveliness  and  force :  though  his  style, 
upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In  English,  Mr. 
Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  (rreatest  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  with  very  little  approach  to 
ornament ;  Lord  Snaftesbury's  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit 
philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament  which  it  can  admit ; 
perhaps  with  more  than  is  perfectly  suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form  under  which 
it  mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  of 
dialogue  and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the  ancients  have  pven 
us  some  of  their  chief  philosophical  wdrks ;  and  several  of  the  mo- 
derns have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  may 
be  executed  in  two  ways,  either  as  direct  conversation,  where  none 
but  the  speakers  appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  uses ;  or  as 
the  recital  of  a  conversation,  where  the  author  himself  appears,  and 
gives  an  account  of  what  passed  in  discourse,  which  is  the  method 
that  Cicero  generally  follows.  But  though  those  diSerent  methods 
make  some  variation  in  the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition 
is  at  bottom  the  siime  in  both,  uid  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  philosophical, 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  stands  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  taste ;  but  is  much  more  difficult  in  the 
execution  tlian  is  commonly  imagined :  for  it  requires  more  than 
merely  the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  in  succession. 
ft  ou^t  to  be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  conversa 
tion ;  exhibiting  the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers, 
and  suiting  to  the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and 
expression  which  distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus 
conducted,  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment;  as  by 
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means  of  ^e  debate  going  on  among  the  personages,  he  receives  )i 
fair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  is  at  the  san;^ 
time  amused  with  polite  conversation,  and  with  a  display  of  con- 
sisteiU:  and  well  supported  characters.  An  author,  therefore,  who 
has  genius  for  executing  such  a  composition  after  this  manner,  has 
it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modern  dialogue  writers  have  no  idea  ot 
any  composition  of  this  sort;  and  bating  the  outward  forms  of  con* 
versation,  and  that  one  speaks  and  another  answers,  it  is  quile  the 
same  as  if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.     He 
sets  up  a  Philotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B  ; 
who,  after  mutual  compliments,  and  after  admiring  the  fineness  ot 
the  morning  or  evening,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around 
them,  enter  into  conference  concerning  some  grave  matter ;  and  all 
that  we  know  farther  of  them  is,  that  the  one  personates  the  author, 
a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt,  and  of  good  principles ;  and  the  other 
is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose  some  trivial  objections,    4>ver 
which  the  first  gains  a  most  entire  triumph,   and  leaves  his  skepti- 
cal antagonist, at  the  end, much  humbled,  and  generally,  convinced 
of  his  error.     This  is  a  very  frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing ; 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  something,  which  we  see  the 
author  cannot  support.     It  is  the  form,  without  the  spirit,  of  con- 
versation. The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward  in^ 
terruptions ;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear  the  author  con- 
tinuing always  to  reason  himself,  and  remove  the  objections  that  are 
made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troubled  with  the  unmeaning  appear- 
ance of  tivo  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  no  more  than  one. 
Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dia- 
logues.    The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them,  are 
oeautifully  painted.      The  characters  of  the  sophists,  with  whom 
Socrates  disputed,  are  well  drawn :  a  variety  of  personages  are  ex- 
hibited to  us ;  we  are  introduced  into  a  real  conversation,  often  sup- 
ported with  much  life  and  spirit,  after  the  Socratic  manner.     For 
richness  and  beauty  of  imagination,  no  philosophic  writer,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  comparable  to  Plato.     7*he  only  fault  of  his  imagina- 
tion is,  such  an  excess  of  fertility  as  allows  it  sometimes  to  obscure 
his  judgment.     It  frequently  carries  him  into  allegory,  fiction,  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  airy  regions  of  mystical  theology.     The  philoso- 
pher is,  at  times,  lost  in  ^e  poet.     But  whether  we  be  edified  with 
the  matter  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  often  aflbrds,)  we  are 
always  entertained  with  the  manner;  and  left  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversation,  which  he  ha9 
introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critical  works,  are 
not  so  spirited^  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of  Plato.  Yet  some, 
as  that  Dt  Oratore  especially,  are  agreeable  and  well  supported. 
They  show  us  conversation  carried  on  among  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  ancient  Rome,  with  freedom,  good  breeding,  and  digni- 
ty. The  author  of  the  elegant  dialogue.  De  Causis  Corruptx  Elo^ 
quentim^  which  is  annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quintiiiaiiy 
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Hnd  sometimes  to  those  of  Tacitus^  has  happily  imitated^  perhaps  has 
excelled  Cicero,  in  this  manner  of  writing. 

Lucian  is  a  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence :  though  his  sub- 
)ects  are  sisUnm  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  philo- 
s('phical  autl^crs.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  hu- 
mourous dialogue,  and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection.  A  charac- 
ter of  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetration,  distin- 
guishes all  his  writings.  His  great  object  was,  to  expose  the  follies 
of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry  of  philosophy,  which  prevailed 
in  his  age;  and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  more  successful  me- 
thod for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed  in  his  dialogues,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which  are  full  of  pleasant- 
ry and  satire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has 
been  followed  by  several  modem  authors.  Fontenelle,  in  particu- 
lar, has  given  us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly  and 
agreeable;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they  all 
become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  few  things  in  composi- 
tion are  more  difficult,  than  in  the  course  of  a'  moral  dialogue  to 
exhibit  characters  properly  distinguished ;  as  calm  conversation 
furnishes  none  of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  into  light, 
which  the  active  scenes  and  interesting  situations  of  the  drama  af- 
ford. Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  characteristical  dialogue 
on  grave  subjects.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  a  writer  of  the  last  age,  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divine 
Dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  Though 
his  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  and  his  speakers  be  mark- 
ed with  the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  ani- 
mated by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprighUiness  of  conversation, 
beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind. 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  do 
not  attempt  any  display  of  characters ;  but  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of 
conversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  epistolary  writing, 
which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  the  serious  and 
amusing  species  of  composition.  Epistolary  writing  appears,  at  first 
view,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For  there  is  no  subject 
whatever,  on  which  one  may  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  several  other  writers,  have  chosen  to  give  this  form  to 
philosophical  treatises.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  class  such  trea- 
tises under  the  head  of  epistolary  composition.  Though  they  bear, 
in  the  title  page,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  after  the  first  address,  the  friend 
disappears,  and  we  see  that.it  is,  in  truth,  the  public  with  whom 
the  author  corresponds.  Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort.  There 
IS  no  probability  that  they  ever  passed  in  correspondence,  as  real 
tetters.  They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  mo 
ra)  subjects ;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  put 
into  the  epistolary  form.  Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  op 
«ome  formal  topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation,  to  a  person 
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anHer  distress^  such  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  written  to  the  coun* 
tess  of  Essex  on  the^  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  such 
occasions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  divine  or  as  a  philosopher,  and  to 
assume  the  style  and  manner  of  one,  without  reprehension.  We 
consider  the  author  not  as  writing  a  letter,  but  as  composing  a  dis 
course,  suited  particularly  to  the  circumstances  of  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  distinct  species  of  composition,  sub- 
ject to  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the 
easy  and  familiar  kind ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upon 
paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an  intercourse, 
when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readers 
of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they  will  be  the 
more  valuable.  Even  though  there  should  be  notfiing  very  consi- 
derable in  the  subject ;  yet,  if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspon- 
dence be  agreeable ;  if  they  be  written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and 
with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  may  still  be  entertaining;  more 
especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  interest  us,  in  the  characters  of 
those  who  write  them.  Hence  the  curiosity  which  the  public  has 
always  discovered  concerning  the  letters  of  eminent  persons.  We 
expect  in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real  character.  It  is 
childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to  find  the  whole 
heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise  take  place, 
more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  still,  as  letters  from  one 
friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversation,  we  may 
expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  these  than  in  other 
productions,  which  are  studied  for  public  view.  We  please  ourselves 
with  beholding  the  writer  in  a  situation  which  allows  him  to  be  at  bis 
tase,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of  epistolary 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  acquaintance 
with  the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the  man,  not 
for  the  author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to  be  natural 
and  simple ;  for  a  stiJTand  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as 
it  is  in  conversation.  This  does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit 
These  are  graceful  in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation ;  when 
they  flow  easily,  and  without  being  studied ;  when  employed  so  as 
to  season,  not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  let- 
ters, afiects  to  shine  and  to  sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long. 
The  style  of  letters  should  not  be  too  highly  polished  ;  it  ought 
to  be  neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  Ail  nicety  about  words,  be- 
trays study ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  and  appearances  of  num- 
ber and  harmony  in  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
letters.  The  best  letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors  have  writ- 
ten with  most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates, 
always  flows  readily  ;  but  where  tliere  is  no  sul^ect  to  warm  or  in- 
terest these,  constraint  appears ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of  mere 
compliment,  congratulation,  or  alSected  condolence,  which  have  cost 
the  authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
they  perhaps  consider  as  their  masterpieces,  never  fail  of  being  the 
most  disagreeable  and  insipid  to  the  readers. 
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It  ot^ti  at  the  nine  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease  and 
simplicity  which  I  have  recommended  io  epistolary  correspondence, 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.  In  writ- 
ing to  the  most  intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  both' 
to  the  sabject  and  the  style,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It  is  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  friend  with 
whom  we  correspond.  A  sloyenly  and  negligent  manner  of  writ- 
ng,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want  of  respect.  The  liberty,  besides; 
of  writing  letters  with  too  careless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  in- 
to imprudence  in  what  they  write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  deco* 
roros  which  our  own  character  abd  that  of  others  demand.  An 
imprudent  expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass 
away ;  but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  *  Litera  scripta  manet' 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  roost  celebrated  collections  which 
the  ancients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They  are  elegant 
and  polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  the 
luthor.  But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they  smell  too  much 
of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
a^yoid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  pub« 
lic,  when  he  is  appearing  to  write  only  for  his  friends.  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  difficult  than  for  an  audior  who  publishes  his  own 
letters,  to  divest  himself  altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  what  he  says ;  by  which  means  he  becomes  much  less 
agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  without  any  constraint oi 
this  sort,  he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are,  on 
several  accounts,  a  far  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They  are 
letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  coilii- 
poeed  with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the  least  afiectation ; 
and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  Without  any  inten- 
tion of  being  published  to  the  world.  For  it  appears,  that  Cicero 
never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ;  and  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  his  freedman  Tyro«  for  the  large  collection  that  was 
made,  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant,  amounting  to 
near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentic  materials  oithe 
history  of  that  age :  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  ol 
Rome  in  its  free  state ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  dur- 
ing that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin ; 
the  most  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticus, 
Cicero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  freedom.  In  the 
course  of  his  correspondence  with  others,  we  are  introduced  into 
aoquaiinance  with  several  of  the  principal  personages  of  Rome ;  and 

it  is  remarkable  that  most  of  Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  him* 

■  ,    .  .  I       I      III.      I  ii—^i.^— — ^1^— ^» 

*  Sec  his  letter  to  Atticus,  which  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  in 
jfhkh  h«  tells  him,  hi  answer  to  some  inqnirtes  concemmg  his  epistles,  that  he  had  ii« 
coUfctioo  of  then,  and  that  Tyro  had  only  about  Bettntj  of  them.     Ad.  Att  stL  ft. 
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wants  neither  dignity  nor  use,  make  a  few  obsenrations  on  the  rise 
and  progress  of  fictitious  history ,.  and  the  different  forms  it  has  as- 
sumed  in  diflferent  countries. 

In  all  countries  we  find  its  origin  very  ancient  The  genius  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times  much 
turned  towards  invention,  and  the  lo?e  of  fiction.  Their  divinity, 
their  philosophy,  and  their  politics,  were  clothed  in  fables  and  par- 
ables. The  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  were  all  famous 
for  their  tales.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  are  the  pro- 
duction of  a  romantic  invention,  but  of  a  rich  and  amusing  imagi- 
nation ;  exhibiting  a  singular  and  curious  display  of  manners  and 
<>haracters,  and  beautified  mth  a  very  humane  morality.  Amoi^ 
the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hesr  of  the  Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales ;  but 
they  have  now  perished,  and,  from  any  account  that  we  have  of 
them,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  loose  and  wanton  kind.  Some 
fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  He- 
liodorus,  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  none  of  them 
are  considerable  enough  to  merit  particular  criticisms. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  aissumed  a  new  and 
very;  singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom  the  feudal 
government  prevailed ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat,  as  an 
allowed  method  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  honour ;  the 
appointment  of  champions  in  the  cause  of  women,  who  could  not 
maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  sword ;  together  with  the  insti- 
tution of  military  tournaments,  in  which  different  kingdoms  vied 
with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marvellous  sys- 
tem of  chivalry;  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  appearances  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Upon  this  were  founded  those  romances 
of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more 
extravagant  height  than  it  had  risen  in  fact.  There  was  displayed 
in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world,  hardly  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwelL  Not  only  knights 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every  page^ 
magicians,  dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses, 
enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles;  adventures  absolutely 
incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to 
the  legends,  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and  necro- 
mancy, which  then  prevailed.  This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writ- 
ings of  the  highly  moral  apd  heroic  kind.  Their  knights  were 
patterns  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of  religion,  generosity,  courtesy, 
and  fidelity ;  and  the  heroines  were  no  less  distinguished  for  mo- 
desty, delicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity  of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  the  name  of  ro 
mances.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet,  the  learur 
ed  bishop  of  Avranche,  to  the  Provencal  troubadours,  a  sort  o^ 
story-tellers  and  bards  in  the  county  of  Frovence,  where  there  sub- 
sisted some  remains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  lane;ua^  which 
pievailed  in  that  country  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Cralhc,  called 
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tJie  Romaa  or  RomaDce  language ;  and,  as  the  stories  of  these  trouba- 
dours were  written  in  that  language,  hence  it  is  said  the  name  of 
Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all  fictitious  composition.   • 

The  earliest  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Turptn,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  written  in  the  11th  century. 
The  subject  is^  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  pe^rs, 
or  paladins,  in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France  and  part  of 
Spain ;  the  same  subject  which  Ariost^  has  taken  for  his  celebrated 
j>oem  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  truly  a  chivalry  romance,  as 
extravagant  as  any  of  the  rest,  but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic, 
embellished  with  the  highest  graces  of  poetry.  The  romance  of 
Turpi  n  was  followed  by  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  stamp.  The  crusades  both  furnished  new  matter,  and  in- 
creased the  spirit  for  such  writings ;  the  Christians  against  the  Sara- 
cens made  the  common  groundwork  of  them;  and  f^om  the  11th 
to  the  16th  century,  they  continued  to  bewitch  all  Europe.  In 
Spain,  where  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  most 
greedily  caught,  the  ingenious  Cervantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  contributed  ^atly  to  explode  it;  and  the  abolition 
of  tournaments,  the  prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief 
of  magic  and  enchantments,  and  the  change  in  general  of  man- 
ners throughout  Europe,  began  to  giro  a  new  turn  to  fictitious  com- 
position. 

Then  appeared  the  Astrsea  of  D'tTrfi,  the  Grand  Gjrrus,  the 
Clelia  and  Cleopatra  of  Madame  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the  same  style. 
These  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  second  stage  of  romance 
writing.  The  heroism  and  the  gallantry,  the  moral  and  virtuous 
turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  preserved ;  but  the  dra- 
gons, the  necromancers,  and  the  enchanted  castles,  were  banished, 
and  some  small  resemblance  to  human  nature  was  introduced.  Still 
however,  tliere  was  too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  them  to  please 
an  age  wiiich  now  aspired  to  refinement  The  characters  were  dis- 
cerned to  be  strained ;  the  style  to  be  swoln;  the  adventures  incre- 
dible ;  the  books  themselves  were  voluminous  and  tedious. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form,  and 
from  magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the  familiar 
novel.  These  novels,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  King  Charles  II.  were  in  general  of  a  trifling  nature^ 
without  the  appearance  of  moral  tendency,  or  useful  instruction. 
Since  that  time,  however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and 
a  degree  of  reformation  introduced  into  the  spirit  of  novel  writing. 
Imitations  of  life  and  character  have  been  professed  to  be  given 
of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particular  interesting  situations,  such 
as  may  actually  occur  in  life ;  by  means  of  which,  what  is  lau- 
dable or  defective  in  character  and  in  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  placed  in  a  useful  light  Upon  this  plan,  the  French 
have  produced  some  compositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Bias, 
by  Le  Sage,  is  a  book  full  of  good  sense,  and  instructive  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world.  The  works  of  Marivauxy  especially  his  Mari 
aane,  discover  great  refinement  of  thought,  great  penetration  into 
human  nature,  and  paint,  with  a  very  delicate  pencil,  some  of  the 
nicest  shades'  and  features  in  the  distinction  of  chahicters.  The 
Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseau  is  a  production  of  very  singular  kind ; 
in  many  of  the  events  which  are  related,  improbable  and  unnatu- 
ral ;  in  some  of  the  details  tedious,  and  for  some  of  the  scenes 
which  are  described  justly  blamable;  but  withal,  for  the  power  of 
eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardourof  passion,  enti- 
tled to  lank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fictitious  history. 

In  this  kind  of  writing  we  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so  agreeably,  nor 
draw  characters  with*  so  much  delicacy ;  yet  we  are  hot  without 
some  performances  which  discover  the  strength  of  the  British  geni- 
us. No  fiction,  in  any  language,  was  ever  better  supported  tlian  the 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  it  is  carried  on  with  that 
appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  takes  a  strong  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  all  readers,  it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful 
instruction ;  by  showing  how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may 
be  exerted  for  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation. 
Mr.  Fielding's  novels  are  highly  distinguished  for  their  humour;  a 
humour  which,  if  not  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  kind,  is  origi- 
nal, and  peculiar  to  himself.  The  characters  which  he  draws  are 
lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  bold  pencil. 
The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable  to  humanity  and  good- 
ness of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest  work,  the  artful  con- 
duct of  the  fkble,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  the  incidents  to  the 
winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  praise.  The  most  moral  of 
all  our  novel  writers  is  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  a  writer 
of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  very  considerable  capacity  and  geni- 
us ;  did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  out  pieces  of 
amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  trivial  performances 
which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Adventures, 
and  Histories,  by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  bo  often  innocent,  yet 
are  most  commonly  insipid;  and  though  in  the  general  it  ought  to 
be  admitted  that  characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  and 
upon  life,  without  extravagance  and  without  licentiousness,  might 
furnish  an  agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind ;  yet,  con-r 
sidering  the  manner  in  which  these  writings  have  been  for  the  most 
part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  they  oftener  tend  to 
dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  purpose.  Let  us  now, 
therefore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of  fiction. 
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€tVESTIOirS. 


Why  V9V»  hwtAry  diacouraed  of  fblly, 
in  the  two  praccdiiog  lectures  ?  Of  the 
romaining  ispecHss  of  compositbii  in 
prose,  wmit  jpobserved?  Whatisthefint 
instance  given  ?  Why  are  not  the  style, 
form,  and  dress  of  sach  wntincs,  mate- 
Tial  objects?  But  Tvhy,  at  me  same 
time,  are*  th^  objects  not  to  be  ne||[lect- 
ed  ?  What  is  it  itaanifest,  every  philoso- 
phical writer  must  study,  and  what  re- 
mark follows?  Beyond  mere  (wrspi- 
cuity,  what  are  required  ?  How  is  tnis 
ilhtslnOed  ?  What  then,  have  we*  a 
right  to  demand,  Irem  every  phikno- 
pblcal  writer  ?  But  as  he  may  possess 
this  quality,  and  still  be  a  very  dry 
writer,  what  should  he  study;  and 
why  ?  What  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
cmbeliiahments^  which  a  phikno^ier 
can  employ?  What  subjects  afford 
scope  for  these  ?  What  is  their  efibct ; 
and  wh^  ?  What  styie  does  philosophi- 
cal writing  admit  i  What  else  does  it 
admit  ?  About  what  however,  must  he 
take  great  caro?  Arliat  have  some  of 
the  ancients  left  us  ?i  Of  Seneca,  what 
is  observed  ?  What,  at  the  same  time, 
cannot  be  denied  ?  What  is  said  of  Mr. 
Locke'o  Treatise  on  Human  Under- 
standing; and  of  Lord  Shaftesbury^ 
writings  1  What  form  doesphilosophiccd 
composition  sometimes  aEsume?  By 
whom  has  this  form  been  used?  In 
what  two  woys  may  it  be  executed  ? 
Of  the^  different  methods,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  a  d^logue  thus  conducted, 
Tvhat  is  remarked?  It  requires  more 
Ihan  what,  and  what  ought  it  to  be? 
Why  does  a  dialogue  thus  conducted, 
give  tbd  r.^er  a  very  sigreeable  enter- 
tainment? What,  therefore,  has  an 
author  who  has  genius  for  executing 
such  a  composition  in  his  power  ?  Of 
the  greater  part  of  modem  dialogue 
writers,  what  is  observed?  How  is  this 
observation  illustrated?  From  what  re- 
marks does  it  appear  that  this  is  a  very 
frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing  ? 
What  is  said  of*  the  dialogues  of  Plato? 
In  what  does  Plato  excel  all  writers, 
ancient  or  modern  ?  What  is  the  only 
fatdt  of  his  imagination?  Into  what 
does  it  frequently  carry  him  ?  In  what 
is  the  philosopher  at  times  lost ;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  What  is  obser- 
ved of  Cicero's  dialogues  ?  What  do 
they  flJiow  us?  Who  has,  perhaps,  ex- 
celled Cicero  m  this  manner  of  writing? 
Of  Luc'an,  as  a  diakgue  writer,  wlwt 


is  observed?  Of  what'  kind  of  diakme 
has  he  given  us  the  model?  What  dii- 
tinguishes  all  his  writings  ?  What  was 
hisgreatobject ;  andof  the  method  wluch 
he  toc^  wliat  is  observed  ?  In  what  has 
he  beni  followed  by  several  modem 
authors?  Who,  in  particular,  has  given 
us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  and  what  is 
said  of  them?  In  the  copne  of  a  dia- 
logue, what  is  a  difficult  task;  and 
why?  Hence,  what  follows?  Who  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of 
dialogues  in  the  Englkdi  language? 
Of  his  dialogues,  w&ot  is  obMrved? 
What  is  the  character  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Dialogues?  To  what  sub- 
ject does  our  author  next  proceed?  Into 
what  does  epistolary  writrng  appear  at 
fffst  view  to  stretch;  and  why  ?  -How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  But  for 
What  is  this  not  sufficient?  Of  writing 
of  this  kind,  what  is  further  observed  7 
Even  where  one  is  writing  a  real  letter, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  what  instance 
is  given?  In  such  cases,  liow  do  wc 
consider  the  author?  Whea  does  epis- 
tolary writing  become  a  distinct  spo:;. 
cies  of  compositkin  ?  Of  such  an  inter- 
coune»  what  is  observed;  and  when 
will  they  be  the  more  valuable?  Even 
when  may  they  still  be  interesting,  and 
more  especially  if  there  be  any  thing 
to  interest  us  in  what?  Hence,  what 
curiosity ;  and  why?  To  expect  what 
is  childish;  and  for  what  reason?  But 
still,  why  may  we  expect  to  see  more 
of  the  character  displa}red  in  these 
than  in  any  other  productions?  With 
what  do  we  please  ourselves?  Upon 
what,  therefore,  will  much  of  the  merit 
of  epistolary  writing  depend  ?  What  it 
its  mt  and  fundamental  requisite ;  and 
why?  What  does  this  not  banish;  and 
of  these,  what  is  observed?  Who  will 
not  please  long  ?  Of  the  style  of  letteiv. 
what  is  remarked?  What  does  all 
nicety  about  words  betray ;  and  hence 
what  should  be  avoided?  Which  are 
the  best  let^rs?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
What  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
remembered?  Howisthisremariciilus- 
trated?  Wliat  is  the  first  requisite,  both 
in  conversation^and  in  correspondence? 
What  illustratiCHi  of  this  remark  114- 

bWB? 

Of  Pliny's  Letters,  what  is  observed? 
What  IS,  indeed,  a  very  difficult  task  1 
What  is  the « effect  of  attention  to  the 
epinkm  of  the  world,  in  what  he  8ayt'# 
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QUESTIONS. 


[lect.  xxzyii. 


"What  m  the  character  of  Ciceio%  Epis- 
tles ?  Of  them,  what  is  farther  observed  ? 
From  what  doesitappear  that  they  were 
written  without  any  intention  or  being 
published  to  the  world  ?  What  do  they 
contain ;  and  of  what  are  they  the  last 
monument  ?  The  greatest  part  of  them 
being  written  when?  To  whom  does 
Ciceio  lay  open,  his  heart  without 
reserve?  Of  his  conespondenoe  with 
othenu  what  is  remarkea?  What  is  ^e 
most  distinffiiflhftd  oollection  of  letters 
in  the  En^ush  l^nguafle ;  and  wfaerci 
are  they  published?  What  is  the  gene- 
ral character  of  this  collection  ?  What 
is  observed  of  those  of  Dr.  Aibuthnot? 
What  proof  is  there  that  Dean  Swifts 
letters  are  unaffected  ?  What,  however, 
were  to  be  wished?  Several  of  whose 
letten  are  masterly;  and  of  Mr.  Pope^b 
whatis  observed?  What  instance  of  aA 
fectation  have  we  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Addison ;  and  alsoto  Bishop  Atterbury  ? 
Of  the  latter  sentence,  wnat  is  obser^ 
ved  ?  What  appears  to  much  advan- 
tage in  the  letten  of  French  writers; 
and  to  what  have  they  given  birth?  In 
the  last  age,  who  were  the  two  most 
celebrated  epistolary  writers?  Why 
did  Balzac's  reputation  soon  decline  ? 
Why  did  Votture  continue  long  a  fa- 
vourite author  ?  What  is  his  only  fault? 
Whose  letters  are  now  esteemed  the 
most  accomplished  model  of  a  familiar 
correspondence?  Of  them,  what  is  fur- 
ther observed  ?  Of  the  letters  of  Lady 
Marv  Wortley  Montague,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  other  species  of  com- 
position remains  to  be  treated  of?  How 
may  these,  at  first  view,  seem  ?  What 
does  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  one  of  his  tmcts. 
auote,  as  the  nying  of  a  wiM  man? 
Of  this  SEiying,  what  is  obsorved ;  and 
why?  Why  might  fictitious  histories 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  have 
these  ever  been  the  basis?  What  re- 
mark, therefore,  follows?  Of  what  does 
Lord  Bacon  take  notice;  and  what 
does  he  observe?  On  what,  therefore, 
shall  we  make  a  (ew  obesrvations? 
Of  its  origin,  what  is  remariced  ?  What 
is  observed  of  the  genius  of  eastern 
nations;  and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
Whatis  said  of  Arabian  Nights  Entei^ 
tainments?  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
of  what  do  we  hear ;  and  what  is  saia 
of  them?  What  fictitious  histories  still 
remain ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
Of  this  son  of  writing  during  the  dark 
•ffM.  what  is  remarked?  What  gave 


rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marveOona 
system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  oi  the 
most  singular  atmearanoesin  the  liistCK 
ry  of  mankind?  Upon  this,  what  were 
founded?  In  them,  what  was  display- 
ed? Whatmeritdid  they  nosBesB?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  To  what  is 
the  origin  of  this  nrone  traced;  and  by 
whom?  Which  is  the  earliest  of  these 
nunanees ;  and  what  is  the  subject  of 
it  ?  For  what  celebrated  poem  k  the 
same  subject  takoi ;  and  what  is  ob» 
served  of  it?  By  what  was  tiie  romance 
of  Tuipin  fbllowed?  What  was  the 
efiect  or  the  crusades?  Who,  in*  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  contributed 
greatly  to  explode  this  kind  of  writing; 
and  what  followed?  What  then  ap- 
peared ;  and  how  may  these  be  congkler- 
ed  ?  What  were  still  preserved ;  but 
what  was  banished?  Still  what  objee* 
tioQ  was  there  to  them  ?  Hence,  what 
form  did  this  sort  of  composition  soon  as- 
sume ?  Of  these  iioveJs  what  is  obser- 
ved? Upon  this  nlan,  what  Imve  the 
French  effected?  Of  Gil  Bias,  what  ■ 
observed?  What  is  the  character,  of 
the  works  of  Marivauz?  Of  the  Noo- 
velle  Heloise  of  Rouaseou,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  is  tlie  scaseof  this  kind 
of  writing  in  Qreat  Britain?  In  what 
respects  are  we  inferior  to  them ;  yet 
whatremarkfoUowB  ?  To  illustrate  tnk, 
what  work  is  mentkned;  and  what  is 
observed  of  it?  What  is  the  character 
of  Mr.  Fielding^  novels ;  and  how  are 
his  character  drawn?  Whjr  does  his 
Tom  Jones  deserve  much  praise  ?  Who 
is  the  most  moral  of  all  our  novel  wri- 
ters; and  of  him,  what  is  observed?. 
What  is  remarked  of  the  trivial  per- 
fivmanees  iPi^iich  daily  appear  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Philosopfaical  writing. 
▲.  Its  object. 

B.  Penplcuit^  its  fini  reqaSsite. 
.  c.  It  admits  (u  a  p<Ai8hed,  nest,  and  eb 
gani  style. 

2.  Dialorae. 

▲.  A  £rect  ooQvenatJon. 

B.  The  recital  «f  a  oonvenatioii. 

c.  Ancient  and  modem  dialogislB. 

3.  Epiatolary  writing. 

▲.«  When  a  distinct  yecieaofcompnsMwh 
B.  It  must  acquaintuB  with  the  author* 
c.  DiBtinguiBDed  ancient  and    modern 
epistolary  writen. 

4.  Fictitions  history. 

▲.  Lord  Bacon's  remark. 
B.  Its  oriffin,  very  ancient, 
c.  Its  dinerent  forms, 
n.  The  most  distinfoiBhed  prodoctiisss 
of  this  k^ 
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LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


NATURE  OF  POETRY....ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PRO 

(JRESS....VERSIFICATION. 

I  HAVX  now  finished  mj  obseirations  on  the  different  kinds  of 
writing  in  prose.  What  remains  is^  to  treat  of  poetical  composition 
Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its  particular  kinds,  1 
design  this  lecture  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  in 
general,  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  an  account  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  make  some  obseryations  on  versification,  or  poetical  num- 
bers. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  What  is  poetry  ?  and  wherein  does  it 
differ  from  prose  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  be  imagined ;  and  critics  hare  differed  and  disputed 
much,  concerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry.  Some  have  made 
its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  this  is  certainly  too  limited  a  de- 
finition ;  for  though  fiction  may  have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical 
compositions,  yet  many  subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  feigned ;  as 
where  the  poet  describes  objects  which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth 
the  real  sentiments  of  his  own  heart.  Others  have  made  the  cha 
racteristic  of  poetry  to  lie  in  imitation.  But  tiiis  is  altogether  loose : 
for  several  other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  poetry ;  and  an  imitation  of 
human  manners  and  characters  may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblest 
prose,  no  less  than  in  the  more  lofty  poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think,  can 
be  given  of  poetry,  is,  ^  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  en- 
livened imagination,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regular  numbers.' 
The  historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  address  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  understanding:  their  direct  aim  is  to 
inform,  to  persuade,  or  to  instruct  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet 
is  to  please,  and  to  move ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  imagination,  and 
the  passions,  that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in 
his  view,  to  instruct,  and  to  reform ;  but  it  is  indirecdy,  and  by  pleas 
ing  and  moving,  that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  sup 
posed  to  be  animated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  ima- 
gination, or  engages  his  passions;  and  which,  of  course,  communi* 
catcji  to  his  style  a  peculiar  elevation  suited  to  his  ideas ;  very  differ 
ent  from  that  mode  of  expression,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in 
its  cahn,  ordinary  state.  I  have  added  to  my  definition,  that  this 
language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed,  most  commonly y  into 
regular  numbers;  because,  though  versification  be,  in  general,  the 
exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms  of  verse 
so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose , 
such  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  Comedies;  and  there  is  also  a  species 
of  prose,  so  measured  in  its  cadence,  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone^ 
3P 
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as  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical  numbers ;  such  as  the  Telema- 
chus  of  Fenelon ;  and  the  English  translation  of  Ossian.  The  truth 
is,  verse  and  prose,  on  some  occasions,  run  into  one  another,  like 
light  and  shade.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit 
where  eloquence  ends,  and  poetry  begins ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion 
for  being  very  precise  about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
each  is  understood.  These  are  the  minutiae  of  criticism,  concerning 
which,  frivolous  writers  are  always  disposed  to  squabble ;  but  which 
deserve  not  any  particular  discussion.  The  truth  and  justness  of  the 
definition,  which  I  have  given  of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from 
the  account  which  I  am  now  to  give  of  its  origin ;  and  which  will 
tend  to  'throw  light  on  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to  deliver, 
concerning  its  various  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  in* 
vention  of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry 
to  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musaeus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  per- 
sons as  these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  the  Grecian 
countries.  But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  of,  and  among 
nations  where  they  were  never  known,  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  imagine,  that  poetry  and  music  are  arts  which  belong  only 
to  polished  nations.  They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  belong  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  ages ;  though,  like  other 
arts  founded  in  nature,  they  have  been  more  cultivated,  and  from  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  carried  .to  greater  perfec- 

'  tion  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  order  to  explore  the  rise 
of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wild^;  we 
must  go  back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and  of  shepherds;  to  the  high- 
est antiquity ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manners  among  mankind. 
It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity 
affirms,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.  But  in  what  sense  this 
seemingly  strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well  un- 
derstood. There  never,  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society,  in  which 

^  men  conversed  together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble 
and  scanty  prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  car- 
ried on  intercourse  among  themselves,  relating  to  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  life.  But  from  the  very  beginning  of  society,  there  were 
occasions  on  which  they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  pub- 
lic assemblies;  and  on  all  such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  mu- 
sic, song,  and  dance,  made  their  principal  entertainment.  It  is 
chiefly  in  America,  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  men  in  their  savage  state.  We  learn  from  the  par- 
ticular and  concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  northern  tribes,  with 
whom  Wtf  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song  are,  at  all  theii 
meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  that 
the  chiefe  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  themselves  most  on 
such  occasions ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  their  religious 
rites;  that  by  these  they  lament  their  public  and  private  calamities, 
the  death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors;  express  their  joy  on 
their  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  their 
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heroes;  excite  each  other  to  perform  bfave  exploits  in  war,  or  saf- 
fer  death  and  torments  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  poetic  composition,  in 
those  rude  effusions,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  sug- 
gested to  untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  and  by 
their  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would 
early  distinguish  this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  cod« 
versed  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  namely,  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement of  words,  and  the  employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech. 
It  would  invert  words,  or  change  them  from  that  order  in  which  they 
are  commonly  placed,  to  that  which  most  suited  the  train  in  which 
they  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination,  or  which  was  most  accommo- 
dated to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Underthe 
influence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  such 
as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  us  see  them.  We 
magnify  and  exa^erate;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others  in  what  cau- 
ses our  emotion;  we  compare  the  least  thiogs  to  the  greatest;  we 
call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our 
selves  to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  various 
movements  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we 
now  distinguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosopopoeia, 
simile,  &c.  but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  language 
of  poetry  among  the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  impulse 
which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain 
melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or 
grief,  of  admiration,  love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound, 
which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes 
such  pathetic  impressions  on  the  fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild 
barbarians.  Music  and  poetry,  therefore,  had  the  same  rise:  they 
were  prompted  by  the  same  occasions ;  they  were  united  in  song ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt, 
mutually  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  first  poets 
sung  their  own  verses;  and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 
versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than  prose,  so 
as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The  liberty  df  transposi- 
tion, or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  I  observed,  would  natu- 
rally assume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  into  some  sort  of 
numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at  first. 
But  the  pleasure  was  felt ;  it  was  studied ;  and  versification,  by  de- 
grees, passed  into  an  art. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositions 
which  were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition, 
could  be  no  other  than  poetical  composition^.  No  other  than  these 
eoold  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  their  rude  uncivilized  state.  In- 
deed, they  knew  no  other.  Cool  reasoning  and  plain  discourse  had 
no  power  to  attract  savage  tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  him- 
self forth,  or  to  draw  the  crowd  to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  pas* 
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sion,  of  music,  and  of  song. '  This  vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  other 
could  be  employed  by  chiefs  and  legislators,  whea  they  meant  to  in- 
struct or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is,  likewise,  a  farther  reason 
why  such  compositions  only  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  be- 
cause, before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could  last,  and  be  re- 
membered. The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  memory,  by  the  help 
of  numbers ;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to  their  children ;  and 
by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  ballads,  were  conveyed  all  the  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  all  the  instruction  of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  us  concerning  all  na- 
tions, bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  first  agesof  Greece,  priests, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  instructions  in  poetry. 
Apollo,0rpheus,andAmphion,theirmo8tancientbards,arerepresent- 
ed  as  the  first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  of  law  and  civili- 
zation. Minos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  lav/s  which  they  com- 
posed ;*  and  till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus, 
history  had  appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations,  poets  and  songs  are 
the  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythian 
or  Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,or 
poets;  and  it  is  from  their Ruiic  songs,  that  the  most  early  writers 
of  their  history,  such  as  Saxo-Grammaticu%  acknowledge  that  they 
had  derived  their  chief  information.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  in 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards 
were  held,  and  how  great  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people. 
They  were  both  poets  and  musicians,  as  all  the  first  poets,  in  every 
country,  were.  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  tlie  chief  or 
sovereign ;  they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits ;  they  were  employ- 
ed as  the  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and  their  persons 
were  held  sacred. 

From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiquities  of  all  countries,  so  we  may 
expect,  that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance, during  the  primitive  periods  of  every  country.  The  occa- 
sions of  their  being  composed,  are  every  where  nearly  the  same. 
The  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  celebration  of  famed  ancestors, 
the  recital  of  martial  deeds,  songs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamenta- 
tion over  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  their  countrymen,  .occur 
among  all  nations ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm  and  fire,  the  same  wild 
and  irregular,  but  animated  composition,  concise  and  glowing 
style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  general  distin- 
guishing characters  of  all  the  most  ancient  original  poetry.  That 
strong  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  call  the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest 
poetical  productions  came  to  us  from  the  East,)  is  in  truth  no  moi<3 
oriental  than  occidental ;  it  is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  oi 
a  country ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that  pe* 
riod  which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song.     Mankind  never  re- 

^  •  Stnbo,  lib.  x. 
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semble  each  other  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  society, 
^ts  subsequent  revolutions  give  birth  to  the  principal  distinctions  of 
character  among  nations,  and  divert,  into  channels  widely  separated, 
that  current  of  human  genius  and  manners,  which  descends  origin- 
ally from  one  spring. 
.  Diversity  of  climate,  and  of  manner  of  living,  will,  however,  oc- 
casion some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  nations; 
chiefly  according  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of  a 
more  gentle  spirit ;  and  according  as  they  advance  faster  or  slower 
in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Thus  we  find  all  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Gothic  poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
slaughter  and  blood ;  while  the  Peruvian  and  the  Chinese  songs 
turned,  from  the  earliest  times,  upon  milder  suHects.  The  Celtic 
poetry,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  though  chiefly  of  the  martial  kind, 
yet  had  attained  a  considerable  mixture  of  tenderness  and  refine- 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  poetry  among  the 
Celtae,  by  means  of  a  series  and  succession  of  bards  which  had  been 
established  for  ages.     So  Lucan  informs  us : 

Vot  qaoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  per«mpto8 

Lftudibiu  in  longum  yatcs  diffundJtii  svaniy 

Plurima  securi  fudistis  canoina  bardi.*  L.  44. 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to  have 
soon  received  a  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  informed  con- 
cerning the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musasus,who  treated  of 
creation  and  of  chaos,  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
rise  of  things;  and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  advanced  sooner  to 
philosophy,  and  proceeded  with  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  re- 
finement, than  most  other  nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  po- 
ets of  the  east;  and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations,  poetry 
was  the  earliest  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  and  instruction.!  The 
ancient  Arabs,  we  are  informed,}  valued  themselves  much  on  their 
metrical  compositions,  which  were  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  they  com- 
pared to  loose  pearb,  and  the  other  to  pearls  strung.  In  the  former, 
the  sentences  or  verses  were  without  connexion ;  and  their  beauty 
arose  from  the  elegance  of  the  expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
sentiment  The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally 
comprehended  in  such  independent  proverbial  apophthegms,  formed 
into  verse.  In  this  respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  a  great  part  of  which  book  consists  of 
m:iconnected  poetry,  like  the  loose  pearls  of  the  Arabians.  The 
same  form  of  composition  appears  also  in  the  book  of  Job.    The 


in    I 


*  Tou  too,  ye  bards,  whom  sacred  raptures  fire. 
To  chaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre, 
Who  consecrate  in  your  immortal  strain, 
Brftve^iatriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slain; 
Securdy  now  the  useful  task  renew, 
And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  pursue  Rowi. 

t  Vid.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  chap  de  la  Po€sie  des  Persans. 

t  Vid.  Preliminary  discourse  to  Sale's  Trnnslation  of  the  Koran.  ^ 
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Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  regular 
structure^  and  closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  their  poetical  writings. 

During  the  infancy  of  poetry,  all  the  different  kinds  of  it  lay 
'confused,  and  were  mingled  in  the  same  composition,  according 
as  inclination,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  po- 
et's strain.  In  the  progress  of  society  and  arts,  they  began  to 
assume  those  different  regular  forms,  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  different  names  under  which  we  now  know  them.  But  in 
the  first  rude  state  of  poetical  effusions,  we  can  easily  discern  the 
seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  poetry.  Odes  and 
hymns,  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  compo- 
sitions ;  according  as  the  bards  were  moved  by  religious  feelings, 
by  exultation,  resentment,  love,  or  any  other  warm  sentiment,  to 
pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry,  would 
as  naturally  arise  from  lamentations  over  their  deceased  friends. 
The  recital  of  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and  their  ancestors, 
gave  birth  to  what  we  now  call  epic  poetry ;  and  as  not  content  with 
simply  reciting  these,  they  would  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their 
public  meetings,  to  represent  them,  by  introducing  different  bards, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other, 
we  find  in  this  the  first  outlines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages 
of  society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now, 
from  each  other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different  kinds  of 
poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  call  letters,  or 
composition  of  any  kind,  was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At  first, 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  were  all  the  same.  Whoever  want- 
ed to  move  or  to  persuade,  to  inform  or  to  entertain  his  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the  subject,  accompanied  his  sentiment 
and  tales  with  the  melody  of  song.  This  was  the  case  in  that  period 
of  society,  when  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  were  united  in  one 
person.  When  the  progress  of  society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the 
different  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led  also  by  degrees  to -a 
separation  of  the  different  literary  provinces  from  each  other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented ;  records  of 
past  transactions  began  to  be  kept;  men,  occupied  with  the  subjects 
of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  instructed  and  inform- 
ed, as  well  as  moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected  upon  the 
affairs  of  life ;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous, 
in  past  transactions.  The  historian,  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the 
buskins  of  poetry ;  he  wrote  in  prose,  and  attempted  to  give  a 
faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  former  events.  The  philosopher 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  understanding.  Th6  orator  stu- 
died to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained  more  or  less  of  the 
ancient  passionate  and  glowing  style,  according  as  it  was  conducive 
to  his  purpose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art,  calculated 
chiefly  to  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as  related 
to  the  imagination  and  passions.  Even  its  earliest  companion,  music, 
was  in  a  great  measure  divided  from  it 
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These  separations,  brought  all  the  literary  arlslnto  a  more  regular 
form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cultivation  ol 
each.  Poetry,  however^  in  its'ancient  original  condition,  was  per- 
haps more-  vigorous  than  it  is  in  its  modern  state.  It  included 
then  the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind;  the  whole  exertion  of  its 
imaginative  faculties.  It  spoke  then  the  language  of  passion,  and 
no  other ;  for  to  passion,  it  owed  its  birth.  Prompted  and  inspired 
by  objects,  which  to  him  seemed  great,  by  events  which  interesteid 
his  country  or  his  friends,  the  early  bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sung 
indeed  in  wild  and  disorderly  strains ;  but  they  were  the  native  effu- 
sions of  his  heart ;  they  were  the  ardent  conceptions  of  admiration 
or  resentment,  of  sorrow  or  friendship,  which  he  poured  forth.-  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and  artless  strain  of  the 
first  poetry  of  all  nations,  we  should  often  find  somewhat  that  capti- 
vates and  transports  the  mind.  In  after  ages,  when  poetry  became 
a  regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors  began  to 
affect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolly  in  their  closets, 
they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to  express  it;  they 
tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  ruptures,  or  to  supply  the  defect 
of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  ornaments  which  might  give 
composition  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  separation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequences  noi 
favourable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hurtful 
to  music*  As  long  as  they  remained  united,  music  enlivened  and 
animated  poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musi- 
cal sound.  The  music  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  ex- 
tremely simple ;  and  must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic 
notes,  as  the  voice  could  adapt  to  the  words  of  the  song.  Musical 
instruments,  such  as  fiutes,  and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few  ^ 
strings,  appear  to  have  been  early  invented  among  some  nations ;  but 
no  more  was  intended  by  these  instruments,  than  simply  to  accom- 
pany the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the  melody  of  song.  The  poet's 
.strain  was  always  heard ;  and,  from  many  circumstances,  it  appears, 
that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  other  nations,  the 
bard  sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  state,  the  art  of  music  was, when  it  produced  all  those 
great  effects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  anoient  history.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  from  simple  music  only,  and  from  music  accom- 
panied with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  expression, 
and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental 
music  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet's 
song,  and  formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of 
harmony,  it  lost  all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions ;  and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among 
polished  and  luxurious  nations. 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remains 
of  its  first  and  original  connexion  with  music.     By  being  uttered 

*  See  Dr.  firown*t  Dissertation  on  the  /Ztse,  DmoiSy  and  Separation  of  Potiry  and 
Mume 
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in  song,  it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  words  and  syllables,  very  differantin  di£ferent  countries;  but  such, 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agree 
able  in  sound.  Whence  arises  thatgreat  characteristic  of  poetry  which 
we  now  call  verse;  a  subject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  o£ 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature ;  but  as  I  am  sensible,  that  were 
I  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to 
discussions,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as 
minute,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  English 
versification. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical 
kind,  rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that  is, 
the  length  or  shortness  of  their  syllables.  Others,  who  did  not  make 
the  quantities  of  their  syllables  be  so  distinctly  perceived  in  pro- 
nouncing them,  rested  the  melody  of  their  verse  upon  the  number 
of  syllables  it  contained,  upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and 
pauses  in  it,  and  frequently  upon  that  return  of  corresponding  sounds, 
which  we  call  rhyme.  The  former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  the  latter  is  the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modern 
nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far 
greatest  number  at  least,  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined 
quantity ;  and  their  manner  of  pronouncing  rendered  this  so  sensible 
to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  counted  precisely  equal  in  time 
to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  number  of  syllables  con- 
tained in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to  vary.  It  may  extend 
to  17;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer  than  13;  but  the  mu- 
sical time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  same  in  every  hexa- 
meter verse,  and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  liS  long  syllables.  In  order 
^to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture 
and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables  which  ought  to  compose 
it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet,  daetyles, 
spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  accuracy  of 
composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed  as  to 
complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  disposed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which 
might  be  either  daq^yles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both 
these  is  the  same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fifth  foot  was 
regularly  to  be  a  dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondea* 


*  Some  writen  ina^ne,  that  the  feet  in  Latki  ycne  were  intended  to  correspond 
to  bm  in  music,  and  to  form  muaical  intervals  or  disttnctionS|  sensible  to  the  ear 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  line.  Had  this  been  tiie  case,  every  kind  of  verse  most 
have  had  a  peculiar  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.  But  the  common  proeodies 
show  that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  versA  wMch  are  capable  of  b^^  aaea^ 
sured  indUTerently,  bj  a  series  of  feet  of  very  different  kinds.  For  instance,  what  is 
called  the  Asclepedcan  verse  (in  which  the  first  ode  of  Horace  is  writteo)  may  be 
scanned  either  by  a  Spondens,  two  Choriambus's,  and  a  Pyrrichius  ;  or  by  a  Spon- 
deos,  a  Dactyius  succeeded  by  a  Cofura,  and  two  Dactylus*s.  llie  oommon  Fnit*- 
meter,  and  some  other  forms  of  verse,  admit  the  like  varieties ;  and  yet  the  BMlody 
of  the  verse,  remains  always  Che  same,  though  it  be  scanned  by  diflRnnent  feet.  This 
proves,  that  the  metrical  feet  were  not  sensible  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  line,  but 
were  intended  only  to  regulate  its  construction ;  or    applied  as  measureSi  to  try 
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The  introducttOD  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  woald  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place ;  for  the  geaiiis  of  our  language  corresponds  not 
in  this  respect  to  Greek  or  Latin.  I  say  liot,  fiiat  we  have  no 
r^rd  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many 
words  we  have,  especially  our  worfls  consisting  of  several  syllables, 
where  the  quantity,  or  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariably 
fixed ;  but  great  numbers  we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  al« 
together  loose.  This  is  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  con* 
sisting  of  two  syllables,  and  with  almost  all  our  monosyllables. 
In  genera],  the  difference  made  between  long  and  short  syllables,  in 
our  manner  of  pronouncing  them,is  so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so 
much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them  either  long  or  short  at  plea- 
sure, that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  little  effect  in  English  versification. 
The  only  perceptible  difference  among  our  syllables,  arises  from 
some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion  of  voice, 
which  we  call  accent  This  accent  does  not  always  make  the  sylla- 
ble longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only ;  and  it  is  upon  a 
certain  order  and  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables, 
infinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  long  or  short,  that  the  melody 
of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines,  and  in 
reciting  them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  our  quanti- 
ties are  sensible,  the  music  of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injured : 
whereas,  if  we  do  not  accent  the  syllables  according  as  the  verse 
dictates,  its  melody  will  be  totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an  iambic  struc- 
ture ;  that  IS,  composed  of  a  succession,  nearly  alternate,  of  syllables, 
not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented.  With  regard  to 
the  place  of  these  accents,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begins  with 
an  unaccented  syllable ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  un- 
accented syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  there  are 
either  five,  or  four,  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  The  number  of 
syllables  is  ten,  unless  where  an  Alexandrine  verse  is  occasionally  ad- 
mitted. In  verses  not  Alexandrine,  instances  occur  where  the  line 
appears  to  have  more  than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instan- 
ces, I  apprehend  it  will  be  found^that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables  are 

whether  the  tacoesrioo  of  lonf  and  thort  tjllablcc  was  iqcb  as  suited  the  melody 
of  the  Terse;  and  as  feet  of  different  hindi  could  sometimes  be  applied  for  this 
purpose,  hence  it  happened,  that  some  forms  of  rene  were  capable  of  betn^  scan- 
ned in  different  ways.  For  measuring'  the  hexameter  line,  no  other  feet  were 
found  so  proper  as  dactyles  and  spondees,  and  therefore  bj  these  it  is  uniformly 
scanned.  But  no  ear  is  sensible  of  the  termination  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  hex- 
ameter line.  From  a  misapprehension  of  this  matter,  I  apprehend  that  confusion 
has  sometimes  arisen  among  writers,  in  treating  of  the  prosody  both  of  Latin  and  of 
English  Terse. 

*  See  this  weU  illustrated  in  Lord  Monboddo*s  Treatise  of  The  Origin  and  Progreu  of 
Languagef  toI.  iL  under  the  head  of  the  prosody  of  language.  He  shows  that  this  is 
not  only  Uie  constitution  of  our  own  Terse,  but  that,  by  our  manner  of  reading  Latin 
rene,  we  make  its  mnsic  nearly  the  same.  For  we  certainly  do  not  pronounce  it  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  quantities,  so  as  to  make  the  musical  time  of  one  long  syllable 
equal  Co  two  short  ones ;  but  according  to  a  succession  of  accented  and  unaccentedsylla- 
Ues,  only  mixed  in  a  ratio  different  from  that  of  our  own  Terse.  No  Roman  could  pos- 
sibly understand  our  prdnunc'ation. 
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so  slurred  in  pronouncing,  as  to  bring  the  verse^  with  respect  to  its 
effect  upon  the  ear,  within  the  usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our  verse,  is 
the  caesural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line. 
Some  pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is  found  in  the 
verse  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  shown,  in  the  Latin 
hexameter.  In  the  French  heroic  verse  it  is  very  sensible.  That 
is  a  verse  of  twelve  syllables ;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  tfie  sixth 
syllable,there  falls  regularly  and  indi^nsably  a  cassural  pause,  di- 
viding the  line  into  two  equal  hcmisticks.  For  example,  in  the  first 
lines  of  Boileau's  Epistle  to  the  King: 

Jeune  U  yaiUant  heroi  |  dont  la  haat«  sagvsfe 
N'est  point  le  fruit  tardif  |  d'one  leate  Tieillene, 
Qui  seal  sans  Ministre  J  k  Texample  des  Dieux, 
Soutient  tout  par  toi-meme  |  b  Toit  tous  par  tef  jrenz. 

In  this  train  all  their  verses  proceed ;  the  one  half  of  the  line  always 
answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on 
the  ear  without  intermission  or  change ;  which  is  certainly  a  defect 
in  their  verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  heroic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advan- 
tage of  our  English  verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied 
through  four  different  syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fall 
after  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  or  the  7th  syllable ;  and  according  as 
the  pause  is  placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of 
the  verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diversified.  By 
this  means,  uncommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to  English 
versification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  4th  syllable,  the 
briskest  meloSy  is  thereby  form'ed,  and'the  most  spirite^  «r  ^ven 
to  the  line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr. 
Pope  has,  with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction  of  the 
verse  to  the  subject. 

Od  her  white  breast  |  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  mif ht  kiss  |  and  in^dels  adore ; 
Her  liTeljT  looks  ]  a  sprightlj  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 
FaTOurs  to  none,  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects^  |  but  never  once  offends. 

Wlien  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable,  which  divides  the  line 
into  two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.  The  verse 
loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with  the  foiiner  pause, 
and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  sunshine  |  of  the  spotless  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wish  resign'd. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenour  oa 
the  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.     The  verse  marches  now 
with  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  any  of  the  two  for 
mer  cases. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus*  son,  1  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  |  0  goddess  sinf  I 
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But  tne  grave,  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible,  when 
the  pause  falls  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the  nearest  place  to 
the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  This  kind  of  verse  occurs 
the  seldomest,  but  has  a  happy  efiTect  in  diversifying  the  melody.  It 
produces  that  slow  Alexandrine  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close; 
and  for  this  reason,  such  lines  almost  never  occur  together,  but  are 
ased  in  finishing  the  couplet. 

And  in  the  smooth  description  |  murmur  stilly 
LongloY'd,  ador*d  ideas !  |  aU  adieu. 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verscfs  in  rhyme ;  because  in 
these,  our  versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.    As  blank 
verse  is  of  a  freer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less  cadence  or 
tone, the  pauses,  in  it,  and  the  efiect  of  them,  are  not  always  so  sen- 
sible to  the  ear.    It  is  constructed,  however,  entirely  upon  the  same 
principles  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  pause.    There  are  some 
who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety  and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse, 
have  maintained  that  it  admits  of  musical  pauses,  not  only  after 
those  four  syllables,  where  I  assigned  their  place,  but  after  any  one 
syllable  in  the  verse  indifierently,  where  the  sense  directs  it  t9  be 
placed.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain  that 
there  is  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of  the  verse; 
since,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirely  by  the 
meaning,  not  by  the  music.     But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  the  experience  of  every 
good  ear.*    Those  certainly*  are  the  happiest  lines,  wherein  the 
pause,  prompted  by  the  melody^  coincides  in  some  degree  with  that 
of  the  sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the  mean- 
ing.    Wherever  any  opposition  between  the  music  and  the  sense 
chances  to  take  place,  I  observed  before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation 
or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method  of  readine  these  lines,  is  to  read 
them  according  as  the  sense  dictates,  neglecting  or  slurring  the  c«- 
sural  pause ;  which  renders  the  line  less  graceful  indeed,  but,  how- 
ever,  does  not  entirely  destroy  its  sound. 

Our  btank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is  indeed  a  noble, 
bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The  principal 
defect  in  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at 
the  end  of  every  couplet.  Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this ;  and  al- 
lows the  lines  to  run  into  each  other  with  as  great  liberty  as  the  La- 
tin hexameter  permits,  perhaps  with  greater.  Hence  it  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  subjects  of  dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more 

*  In  the  Italian  heroic  Terse,  employed  by  Tasso  in  his  Gierusalemme,  and 
Ariosto  in  his  Orlando,  the  pauses  are  of  the  same  varied  nature  with  those  which 
I  hare  shown  to  belong  to  Eng-lish  Tersification,  and  fall  after  the  same  four  sylla^ 
bles  in  the  line.  Marmontel,  in  his  Poetique  Franfoise,  rol.  i.  p.  209,  takes  no 
tice,  that  the  construction  of  verse  is  common  to  the  Italians  and  the  Eng^luh;  and 
defends  the  uniformity  of  the  French  csesural  pause  upon  this  ground,  that  the  al« 
ternation  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  famishes  sufficient  variety  to  the  French 
poetry;  whereas  the  change  of  movement  occasioned  by  the  four  different  pauses  in 
English  and  Italian  verse,  produces,  according  to  him,  too  great  diversity.  On  the  head 
of  pansef  in  English  versification,  see  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  chap  18,  sect.  4. 
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free  and  manly  numbers  than  rhyme.  The  constraint  and  strict  re- 
gularity of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  highly 
pathetic  strain.  An  epic  poem,  or  a  tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and 
degraded  by  it.  It  is  best  adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate 
strain^  where  no  particular  vehemejice  is  required  in  the  sentiments, 
nor  great  sublimity  in  the  style ;  such  as  pastorals,  elegies,  epistles, 
satires,  &c.  To  these,  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevation 
which  is  proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  the  style  from  prose.  He  who  should  write 
such  poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing.  In  order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  b^  obliged 
to  affect  a  pomp  of  language  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 

Though  I  join  in  opinion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme  finds 
its  proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  poe- 
try, I  can  by  no  means  join  in.the  invectives  which  some  have  pour- 
ed out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds, 
fi^only  for  children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste 
in  the  monkish  ages.  Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin 
or  Crreek  verse,  because  these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their 
words,  by  their  liberty  of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed 
quantities  and  musical  pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of 
verse  without  its  aid.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must 
be  barbarous  in  the  English  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these  ad- 
vantages. Every  language  has  powers  and  graces,  and  music  pecu- 
'  liar  to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming  in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in 
another.  Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin ;  and  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct English  verses,  after  the  form  of  hexameters,  and  pentameters, 
and  Sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.  It  is  not  true,  that  rhyme 
is  merely  a  monkish  invention  On  the  contrary,  it  has  obtained 
under  different  forms,  in  the  versification  of  most  known  nations.  It 
is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  it 
is  said  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Americans.  This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return 
of  similar  sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  man- 
kind. And  if  any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
or  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties 
of  pauses,  to  carry  both  elegance  and  sweetness  of  sound,  his  ear 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplets,  is  a 
modern  species  of  versification*  The  measure  generally  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  I.  was  the 
stanza  of  eight  lines,  such  as  Spenser  employs,  borrowed  from  the 
Italian ;  a  measure  very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the 
first  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue ;  and  Dry  den  afterwards  estab* 
Ushed  the  usage.  Waller  first  smoothed  our  verse ;  Dryden  perfected 
it  Mr.  Pope's  versification  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flow- 
ing and  smooth  in  the  highest  degree ;  far  more  laboured  and  cor- 
rect than  that  of  any  who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one 
considerable  change  into  verse,  by  totally  throwing  aside  the  trip- 
lets, or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden  abound 
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ed.  Dryden's  versificatioii,  however,  has  verj  great  ment ;  and,  like 
all  his  productions,  has  much  spirit,  mixed  with  carelessness.  If  not 
%o  smooth  and  correct  as  Pope's,  it  is,  however,  more  varied  and  easy. 
He  subjects  himself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing  the  9ense  with  the  coup- 
et ;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  couplets  run  into 
me  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of  blank  verse* 


sac 
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On  what  has  our  author  now  finish- 
ed Us  observations;  and  what  remains? 
As  what  does  our  author  design  this 
lecture;  and  in  what  manner  does 
he  propose  to  treat  it?  What  is  our 
first  inquiry?  Of  the  answer  to  this 
question,  what  is  observed  ?  In  what 
have  some  made  its  essence  to  consist, 
and  by  what  authority  do  they  support 
their  opinion  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
th»  is  too  limited  a  definition  ?  Why  is 
It  too  loose  to  make  the  characteristics 
0^  poetry  lie  in  imitation  ?  What  is  the 
most  just  and  comprehenrnve  definition 
which  can  be  given  of  poetry  ?  How  is 
this  definition  folly  illustrated  ?  What 
lias  our  author  added  to  this  definition ; 
and  why?  How  nearly  do  verse  and 
prose  approach  each  other;  and  what 
remarks  follow?  From  what  will  the 
truth  and  justness  of  the  definitku 
given,  appear?  T'o  whom  have  the 
Greeks  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry? 
Of  such  persons  as  these,  what  is  re- 
marked f  To  imagine  what,  is  a  great 
error ;  and  why  ?  In  order  to  explore 
the  rise  of  poetiy^to  what  must  we 
have  recourse?  What  has  been  often 
^d  ?  What  period  or  society  never 
existed  ?  What  illustratbn,  then,  of  the 
paradox,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose, 
follows  ?  Where,  only,  have  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  men  m  their  savage  state?  Of 
them,  what  do  we  learn  from  concur- 
ring accounts  of  travellers?  Here,  then, 
in  what  do  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
poetic  composition  ?  What  two  parti- 
culars would  early  distinguish  this 
language  of  song?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? What  infiuence  do  strong  emo- 
tu)ns  exert  over  the  passions ;  and  what 
do  we,  consequently,  do?  Hence,  what 
arises?  What  is  man  by  nature;  and 
how  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What, 
therefore^  follows?  As  the  first  poets 
eons  their  own  verses,  of  what  was  this 
the  oegiucing?  What  fell  in  with  the 


mmic  dCibe  son^?  What  was  the  ear- 
ly character  or  these  members;  but 
what  followed  ?  From  what  has  been 
nid,what  appears?  From  what  does 
it  appear  that  they  knew  no  other  than 
these?  What, therefore, follows?  What 
farther  reason  is  there  why  such  com- 
positions only,  could  be  trannnitted  to 
posteritv?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
What  near  testimony  to  these  faets ; 
and  of  this  remark,  what  fllustrations 
fbllow  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that,  in 
the  same  manner,  among  all  other  na- 
tions, poets  and  songs  are  the  first  ob- 
jects that  make  Uieir  appearance? 
From  this  deductkxi,  what  follows; 
and  why?  What  occur  among  all  na- 
tk>ns;  and  what  are  the  general  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  all  the  most 
ancient  original  poetry  ?  Of  that  strong 
hypeibohcal  manner,  which  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  call  the  orien- 
tal manner  of  poetry,  what  is  obser- 
ved? When  domanlond  most  resemble 
each  other  ?  What  is  the  efieet  of  its 
subsequent  revolutk)ns?  What  lic- 
ence has  diversity  of  dimatc^  and, 
manners  of  living,  on  the  first  poetry  or 
nations?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
trations are  given?  Repeat  the  passage 
from  Lucan.  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  early  poetry  of  the  Ore* 
cian  nations  assumed  a  i^flosopbksal 
cast?  Who  have  always  beea  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  east ;  and  amcmg 
mem,  of  what  was  poetry  the  vehicle  7 
Of  the  ancient  Arabs,  what  are  we  in- 
formed ?  Of  what  two  sorts  were  they? 
Of  the  former,  what  is  observed  ?  Who 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced a  more  regular  structure,  and 
closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  their 
poetical  writings  ?  What  was  the  state 
of  poetry  during  its  infancy  ?  In  the 
progress  of  society  and  arts^  what  did 
they  begin  to  assmne  ?  But  m  the  first 
rude  state  ofpoetical  efiliisions,  what  may 
easily  be  discerned  1  How  is  this  re- 
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mark  illuBtratedT  Of  all  of  these  kinds 
of  poetry,  however,  what  is  observed  ? 
What,  also,  was  then  blended  in  one 
mass?  How  is  this  Ulustrated ?  In 
what  period  of  society  was  this  the 
case  1  When  was  this  order  changed? 
What  effect  was  produced  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  writing?  Wluit 
effect  did  this  produce  on  the  histo- 
rian, the  philosopher,  and  the  orator? 
What  did  poetry  now  become  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  thes^  sepaiatbns? 
From  what,  however,  does  it  appear 
that  poetry,  in  its  ancient,  original  con- 
ditk>n,  was  perhaps  more  idgorous  than 
it  is  in  its  modem  state?  What,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ?  When 
did  authors  begin  to  affect  what  they 
did  not  feel;  cmd  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? Of  the  separation  of  music 
from  poetry,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Of  the  mu- 
sic, and  of  the  musical  instruments  of 
that  early  period,  what  is  observed: 
and  what  roUows?  What  is  certain? 
When  did  music  lose  all  its  ancient 
power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions ;  and  into  what  did  it 
sink  ?  What  does  pDetry,  in  all  nations, 
still  preserve?  Whence  arises  that 
great  characteristic  of  poetry  which  we 
now  call  verse  ?  Why  does  our  author 
confine  himself  to  a  few  observations 
upon  English  versification?  Upon 
what  did  nations,  whose  Icmguace  and 
pronunciatkin  were  of  a  musiciu  kind, 
rest  their  versification  ?  Upon  what  dia 
others,  who  did  not  make  the  quantities 
of  their  syllables  so  distinctly  perceived 
in  pronouncing  them,  rest  them  ?  The 
former  was  the  case  with  whom,  and 
with  whom  is  the  latter?  Aroon^  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  every  syllable, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Upon  this  principle, 
to  wh-^t  extent  was  tne  number  of  syl- 
lables contained  in  their  hexameter 
verse,  allowed  to  vary?  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every 
verse,  what  were  iAvented  ?  By  these 
measures,  what  were  tried?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Why  would  the  intro- 
duction of  these  feet  into  English  verse, 
be  entirely  out  of  place  ?  What  illus- 
tratk)n  of  this  remark  follows  ?  With 
what  words  is  this  the  case  ?  Of  the  dif- 
ference, in  general,  made  between  long 
and  sliort  syllables,  in  our  manner  of 

fronouncing  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
'rom  wliat  does  the  onl  v  perceptible 
difference,  amonj;  our  syllables,  arise  ?l 


What  is  remarxed  of  this  accent?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  structure  is 
our  English  heroic  verse  ?  With  regard 
to  the  place  of  these  accents,  what  re- 
marks are  made  ?  What  is  another  es- 
sential circumstance  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  our  verse?  In  what  other  veree 
is  it  found?  Of  its  use  in  French,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated?  On  French  verses, 
what  is  farther  remarked?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  a  distinguishing 
advantage  of  our  English  verse?  After 
what  syuables  may  Uie  pause  fall,  and 
what  remark  foOows  ?  B^  this  means, 
what  are  added  to  English  versifica- 
tion ?  What  effect  is  produced,  when 
the  pause  faUs  earliest,  or  after  the 
fourth  syllable  ?  By  what  example  is 
this  illustrated?  When  the  pause  fidls 
after  the  fiflh  syllable,  what  is  its  ef- 
fect, and  what  does  the  verse  then 
lose?  Repeat  the  example.  When 
the  pause  follows  the  sixth  syllabk, 
what  air  does  the  tenour  of  the  music 
assume  ?  By  what  example  is  this  fl- 
lustrated?  But  when  does  the  grave, 
solemn  cadence,  become  still  more  sen- 
sible? Of  this  Innd  of  verse,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  example  is  given  ? 
Why  has  our  author  taken  his  exam- 
ples from  verses  in  rhyme?  Of  blank 
verse,  what  is  here  observed?  With 
regard  to  cur  verse,  what  have  some 
maintained?  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  author,  is  the  same  thing  as  what : 
and  why  ?  To  what  is  this  apprehend- 
ed to  be  contrary ;  and  for  what  rea- 
^n?  How  are  blank  verse  and  rhyme 
contrasted?  With  what  opinion  does 
our  author  coincide,  yet,  in  what  in- 
vectives can  he  not  jom  ?  Why  might 
rh3nne  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek 
verse  ?  But  what  does  not,  therefore, 
follow  ?  How  are  these  remarks  illus- 
trated ?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  not 
true,  that  rhyme  is  merely  a  monkish 
invention  ?  What  do  these  instances 
show;  and  what  remark  follows?  Of 
the  present  form  of  ouj*  English  rhyme, 
in  couplets,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
measure  was  generally  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  what  is 
observed  of  it?  Who  first  brought  coup- 
lets into  vogue ;  and  who  establish^ 
the  usage  ?  Of  them,  what  in  farther 
remarked?  What  is  the  character  d* 
Mr.  Pope's  versification?  How  does 
Dryden  compare  with  him  ? 
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LECTURE   XXXIX* 


PASTORAL  POETRY.— LYRIC  POETRY. 

In  the  last  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  th^  nature  of  English  Versi* 
(ication.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  com* 
position,  and  of  tne  critical  rules  that  relate  to  them.  I  diall  follow 
that  order  which  is  most  simple  and  natural ;  beginning  with  the 
lesser  forms  of  poetry,  and  ascending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dra* 
matic,  as  the  most  dignified.  This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on 
pastoral  and  lyric  poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  poetiy,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  poetical  com- 
position. On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  cultivated 
as  a  dbtinct  species,  or  suoject  of  writing,  until  society  had  advanced 
in  refinement.  Most  authors  have,  indeed,  indulged  the  fancy,  that 
because  the  life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their 
first  pdetry  was  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural 
scenes  and  objects.  I  make  no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of 
its  images  and  allusions  from  those  natural  objects  with  which  men 
were  best  acquainted;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  calm  and 
tranquil  scenes  df  rural  felicity  were  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  ob- 
jects which  inspired  that  strain  of  composition,  which  we  now  call 
poetry.  It  was  inspired,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  nation,  by 
events  and  objects  which  roused  men's  passions ;  or,  at  least,  awa* 
!cened  their  wonder  and  admiration.  Tne  actions  of  tiieir  gONls  and 
heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of 
their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes  to  the  bards 
of  every  country.  What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their  compon- 
ions,  was  incidental  only.  They  did  not  think  of  choosing  for  their 
theme  the  tranquillity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  as  long  as 
these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.  It  was  not  till  men 
had  begun  to  be  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  station  were  formed,  and  the  busde  of  courts  and  lai^  so- 
cieties was  known,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form. 
Men  then  began  to  look  back  upon  t|ie  more  simple  and  innocent  life 
which  their  forefathers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to 
^  have  led :  they  looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  in  those  rural 
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scenes,  and  pastoral  occapations,  imagining  a  degKfd  of  felicity  to 
take  place,  superior  to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idea 
of  celebrating  it  in  poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  that 
Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pastorals  with  which  we  are  acquainted.; 
,  and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  imitated  by  Virgil. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  t)ie  origin  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  natuial  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  compo- 
sition. It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasing 
views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood 
and  youth ;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  men  recur  with  pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  life,  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  in- 
nocence ;  and,  therefore,  we  readily  set  open  our  heart  to  such  repre- 
sentations as  promise  to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the 
world;  and  to  transport  us  into  calm  elysian  regions.  At  the  same 
time,  no  subject  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  poetry.  Amidst 
rural  objects,  nature  preseAts,on  all  hands,  the  finest  field  for  descrip- 
tion ;  and  nothing  appears  to  flow  more  of  its  own  accord,  into  poeti- 
cal numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and  hills,  flocks 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care.  Henee,  this  species  of  poetry  has, 
at  all  times,  allured  many  readers,  and  excited  many  writers.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  possesses,  it  will  appear  from  what 
I  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that  there  is  hardly  any  species  of 
poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to  be  carried  to  perfection,  or  in  which 
fewer  writers  have  excelled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views :  either 
such  as  it  now  actually  is;  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced 
to  be  a  mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;  when  their  empIo3rments 
are  become  disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low ;  or  such  a? 
we  may  suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  simple 
ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance,  when  the  wealth  of 
men  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  tlie  shepherd,  though 
unf«fined  in  his  manners,  was  respectable  in  his  state ;  or  lastly,  such 
as  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  inno- 
cence, and  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  po- 
lished taste  and  cultivated  manners  of  modern  times.  Of  these  three 
states,  the  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  un- 
natural, to  be  made  llie  ground-work  of  pastoral  poetry.  Either 
of  these  extremes  is  a  rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  if  he  ap- 
proach too  near  it  We  shall  be  disgusted  if  he  gives  us  too  much 
of  the  servile  employments,  and  low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theo- 
critus is  censured  for  having  sometimes  done:  and  if,  like  some  of 
the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pastorals,  he  makes  his  shepherds 
discourse  as  if  they  were  coui*tiers  and  scholars,  he  then  retains  the 
name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  cer- 
tain periods  of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where  there 
was  ease,  equality,  and  innocence;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and 
agreeable,  without  being  learned  or  refined;  and  plain  and  artless 
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without  beinggross  and  wretched.  The  great  ehann  of  paatoi^  poe< 
try  arises,  from  the  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  a  rural  life.  This  pleasing  illusion,  therefore,  the  poet 
must  carefully  maintain.  He  must  display  to  us  all  that  is  agree- 
able in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever  is  displeasing.*  Let  him 
{)aint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full ;  but  cover  its  rude- 
ness and  misery.  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he  may  attri* 
buto  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  any  con- 
dition of  human  life  to  be  without  them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such 
a  nature,  as  not  to  shock  the  fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting in  the  pastoral  life.  The  shepherd  may  well  be  afflicted 
for  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
Iamb.  It  IS  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only 
sucn  evils  as  these  to  deplore.  In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  some- 
what embellished  and  beautified,  at  least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side 
only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us.  But  let  him  take  care 
that,  in  embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether  disguise  her; 
or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness,  such  im- 
provements as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it  If  it  be  not  exactly 
real  life  which  he  presents  to  us^  it  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
that  resembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let 
us  consider,  first,  the  scenery;  next,  the  characters;  and,  lastly, 
the  subjects  and  actions,  which  this  sort  of  composition  should  ex- 
hibit 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  \n  the 
countiT,  and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  deecribing  it 
beautiuilly.  Virgil  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose 
descriptions  of  natural  beauties  are  richer  and  more  picturesque 

*  In  «!m  foDowing  beaotiAil  lines  of  the  fint  Edopie,  Virgfl  hat,  in  the  true 
i^rit  of  a  pMtoral  poet,  broaglit  together  u  agreeable  an  atataMage  of  images  of  n^ 
nil  pleasore  as  can  anywhere  be  found : 

Fortunate  senex !  hk  inter  flomfaia  nota, 
fit  fontes  saeros,  frigos  captabis  opacom. 
Hine  tibi,  oiub  semper  yidno  ab  Ifanite  sepes, 
H jUnis  apibos,  florem  depasta  salicti, 
SiBpe  leri  sonnram  tnadebit  tnire  sosarro. 
HInc  aUa  sub  mpe,  canet  frondator  ad  anras; 
Kocounen  loteren  n»>em,  tua  cnra,  pahnnbes, 
Naegevera  a0ri&  cessabit  tutor  ab  nfano. 

Happy  old  man  I  here  vdd  fW  accnstom*d  stitams 
And  sais«d  springs,  youll  shnn  the  scorching  beams ; 
Wlule  from  yon  inlloir  Icnoe,  thy  pasture's  bound, 
Hie  bees  that  suck  their  flowery  stores  around, 
Shall  sweetly  mingle,  with  the  whisp*ring  boughs, 
Their  ln0ing  murmnrs,  aod  InTtte  repose. 
Whfle  ftom  steep  rocks  the  pruoer's  soog  is  heard  ; 
Nor  tfie  soft  cooing  dore,  thy  far'nte  bird, 
Meanwiine  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  stnin, 
Nor  turtles  from  the  aflrial  elms  to  plafau  Wakto*. 

8R 
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than  those  of  the  other.*  In  every  pastoral,  a  scene,  or  nirsi 
prospect,  should  be  distinctly  drawn,  and  set  before  ia&  It  is  not 
enough,  tiiat  we  have  those  unmeaning  groups  of  violets  and  roses, 
of  birds,  «id  brooks,  and  breezes,  vmich  our  common  pMtorai* 
moneers  throw  together,  and  which  are  perpetually  recRuting  upon 
us  without  variation.  A  good  poet  o«^t  to  give  us  such  a  land* 
scape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  aner.  Hb  objects  must  be  particu* 
larized ;  the  stream,  the  rock,  or  die  tree,  must  eadi  or  them 
stand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  6gure  in  the  imagination,  and  lo  give 
us  a  pleasing  conception  of  the  place  where  we  are.  A  single  ob- 
ject happily  introduced,  will  sometimes  distinguish  aad  charac- 
terize a  whole  scene ;  such  as  the  antique  rustic  sqiulchre,  a  very 
beautiful  object  in  a  landscape,  which  Virgil  has  set  before  us»  and 
which  he  has  taken  from  Theocritus. 

t  Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  ria ;  Jamqoe  sepaldinifli 

Incipit  apparere  Bianoris :  bic  uU  deotai 
Agrioolae  stringimt  ifondet.  EcIm  IX.t 

*  What  rural  icenery,  for  instance,  can  be  painM  in  vena  Hp^^  aola»%  tlwa  tba 
MlOfPinff  description  exhibits? 


'hvCmBtUtc 


Xlt^flti  f  JtfifAif  ihnffk  s«<r«  »fct4*2c  /taiove 

'Amhi9  tUfu^  JMti  d»m!Mt€i  W-Tfy*  T{i^r 
lUnSrro  (uBaI  ^tg\  vUatutt  J/u^l  fcix/cr«i, 
ndrr*mo-hf  ^l^ut  /uaxa  )r/e?or,  S^i*99^pt^ 

TmocmiT.  UjL  fS.  UIBL 

on  soft  beds  recline 

Of  lentisk,  and  young  branches  of  the  Tine ; 
Poplars  and  elms  above  their  foliage  spread, 
Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  wavM  the  breezy  head; 
Below,  a  streamy  from  (be  nympVs  sao^d  care, 
In  free  meanders  led  its  murmuring  ware. 
In  the  warm  snnbeams,  verdant  shades  among, 
Shrill  grasshoppers  renewed  their  plaintive  song; 
At  distance  far,  conceaI*d  in  shades,  atone. 
Sweet  Philomela  p6ur*d  her  tuneful  moan; 
The  lark,  the  goldfinch,  warbled  lavs  of  love. 
And  sweedy  pensive  coo*d  the  turtht  dove ; 
While  honey  bees,  forever  on  the  wing, 
HummM  round  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  slhwr  spHngf 
The  rich,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  sense 
With  summer*s  sweets,  and  autumn's  redetonce. 
Apples  and  pears  lay  strew*d  in  heaps  areandy 
And  the  plum's  loaded  branches  Uss'd  the  grond. 

\  *^Toour  mid  joum<iy  are  we  come, 
I  see  the  top  of  old  Bianor*s  tomb ; 
Here,  Mcris,  where  the  swains  thidi  branches  pmoe, 
And  strew  their  leaves,  our  voices  let  us  tune.  Wi 
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Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  but  in  the  frequent 
allusions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of  course,  in  pastorals,  the 
poet  must,  aboye  all  things,  study  variety.  He  must  diversify  his 
face  of  nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  images;  or  otherwise,  he 
will  soon  become  insipid  with  those  known  topics  of  descriptioiu 
which  were  original,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  poets,  who  copied  them 
from  nature,  but  which  are  now  worn  thread-bare  by  incessant  imi- 
tation. It  is  also  incumbent  on  him,  to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pastoral ;  and,  according  as  it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy 
kind,  to  exhibit  nature  under  such  forms  as  may  correspond  with 
the  emotions  or  sentiments  which  he  describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his 
second  Kclogue,  which  contains  the  lamentation  of  a  desparing  lover, 
gives,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  scene: 

TanH^m  inter  dentas,  ambrota  caciiminay  fagot 
Assidu^  yeDiebat ;  ibi  hac  inoondita  loliif 
MoQtibtit  b  ijlns  gtudio  jactabat  inaoi.* 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to  be 
introduced  into  pastorals,  it  b  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  discourses  of  courtiers, 
or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  look  for  in  such  writings : 
we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  en- 
gaged in  rural  occupations;  whose  innocence  and  freedom  from  the 
cares  of  the  world  may,  in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  manners  and  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs  has  been  al- 
ready hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much 
rusticity  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other. 
The  shepherd,  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected  in  his  mapnei 
of  thinking,  on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  simplicity  must  be  the 
ground-work  of  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  his  being  dull  and  insipid.  He  may  have  good  sense  and 
reflection ;  he  may  have  sprigbtliness  and  vivacity ;  he  may  have 
very  tender  and  delicate  feelings;  since  these  are,  more  or  less,  the 
portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life;  and  since,  undoubtedly,  there 
was  much  genius  in  the  world,  before  there  were  learning  or  arts  to 
refine  it.  But  then  he  must  not  subtilize;  he  must  not  deal  in  ge- 
neral reflections  and  abstract  reasoning;  and  still  less  in  the  points 
and  conceits  of  an  affected  gallantry,  which  surely  belong  not  to 
his  character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are  the  chief 
blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautiful. 
When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,is  diaentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from  the 
tree  to  which  a  savaee  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as  sayips : 
*  Cruel  tree !  how  couldst  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  the**' 
so  much  honour?  Thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such  lovrly 

•  Mid  shades  of  tiiickest  beech  he  pin'd  alone, 
To  the  wild  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan ; 
Still  day  by  day,  in  incoherent  strains, 
Twas  all  be  couU,  despairuig  told  his  paios.  WABTor 
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knots.  What  advantage  have  the  servants  of  love,  if  those  precious 
chains  are  common  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  f  *  Such  strained  senti- 
ments as  these,  ill  befit  the  woods.  Rural  personages  are  supposed 
to  speak  the  languageof  plain  sense,  and  natural  feelings.  When  they 
describe,  or  relate,  they  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude 
to  rural  cirou  Jistances ;  as  in  those  beautiful  Unes  of  one  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues:  ' 

Sepibos  in  nostrit  pwrun  te  roidda  mala 

(Daxefo  wtttet^enm)  Tidi  cam  matralegcnlemx 

Alter  ab  nndecimo  tam  me  jam  ceperat  amiai. 

Jam  fragilet  pfkenm  h,  terA  contiog^re  ramot. 

Ut  vidii  ut  peril,  ut  me  malas  ahetnlit  error  !t  YIIL  87* 

fn  another  passage,  he  makes  a  shepherdess  throw  an  apple  at 
her  lover: 

Tam  tupi  ad  Mlicet,  et  te  cupH  ante  nderLI  IQ.  0S. 

This  is  naive,  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pas- 
toral manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage,  and,  as  he 
thought,  to  improve  upon  it     He  does  it  thus: 

The  sprightlj  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green, 
She  runt ;  but  hopet  the  doet  not  mn  unieen ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  purtuer  fliea, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

This  falls  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity 
of  the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affected  turn 
in  the  last  line :  '^  How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes." 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning 
his  pastoral  characters  and  personages :  the  liext  inquiry  is,  about 
what  is  he  to  employ  them?  and  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
his  Eclogues?  For  it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds 
discoursing  together.  Every  good  poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
have  a  subject  which  should,  in  some  way,  interest  us.  Now,  here 
I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing.  The  ac- 
tive scenes  of  country  life  either  are,  or  to  most  describers  appear 
to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state  of  a  shepherd,  or  a  per* 
f on  occupied  in  rural  employments  only,  is  exposed  to.  few  of  those 

*  Gia  di  nodi  ti  bei  non  era  degno 
CofiroYidotronco;  or  cbe  Tantaggio 
Uaono  i  tenri  d'  amor,  te  lor  commune 
£'oon  le  piante  fl  pretioto  laccio  ? 
Pianta  cruddl  potetU  quel  bel  crioe 
OffendoTi  ta,  ch*a  te  teo  tanto  onore  f  krro  DL  Se.  I 

t  Once  with  yonr  mother  to  onr  fielif  yon  came 
For  dewy  applet ;  thence  1  date  my  flame ; 
The  chotcett  Aruit  I  pointed  to  your  view, 
Tho'  youngi  my  raptur'd  toul  wat  fiz'd  on  you; 
The  bought  1  jott  could  reach  with  litde  armt ; 
But  then,  even  then,  could  feel  thy  powerful  dunrma. 
0,  how  I  gu*d,  in  pleating  transport  tott : 
How  glow'd  my  heart,  in  tweet  delation  lott  I  Waktob. 

t  My  Fhyllit  me  with  pdted  applet  pliet ; 

Then,  trippmg  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hiet, 
'  And  withet  to  be  teen,  before  she  fliet.  Dbtds* 
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accidents  and  revolutions  which  render  his  situation  interesting,  or 
produce  curiosity  or  surprise.  The  tenour  of  his  life  is  uniform. 
His  ambition  is  conceived  to  be  without  policy,  and  his  love  ii^ith- 
out  intrigue*  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  most  meagre  com- 
monly in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoral. 

From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is  to  fol* 
low.  It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a  brook,  to 
lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  tell  us  how  the 
trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone;  or  we 
have  two  shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearsing 
alternate  verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till 
the  judge  rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a 
beechen  bowl.  To  the  frequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics 
of  this  sort,  which  have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  Edpgue  writers 
since  the  days  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  is  owing  mu<mV)f  that  insi- 
pidity which  prevails  in  pastoral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation 
of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  confined  nature 
of  the  subject.  For  why  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider 
range  ?  Human  nature,  and  human  passions,  are  much  the  same 
in  every  rank  of  life;  and  wherever  these  passions  operate  on  ob- 
jects that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there  may  be  a  proper  subject 
for  pastoral.  One  would  indeed  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort 
of  composition  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful  passions,  and 
to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  simplicity, 
and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius.  The  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to 
display  their  disposition  and  temper;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felici- 
ty or  disquiet;  the  attachment  of  friends  and  brothers;  the  rival- 
ship  and  competition  of  lovers;  the  unexpected  success  or  mis- 
fortunes of  families,  might  give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and 
tender  incident;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative  and  sentimentiil 
intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  it  would  be- 
come much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally  is,  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.* 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and  V ir* 

fl.  Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  his 
clogues  in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards  a  sort  of 
consecrated  ground  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  Idylia,  as  he  has  enti- 
tled them,  are  not  all  of  equal  merit ;  nor  indeed  are  they  all  pas* 
torals ;  but  some  of  them  poems  of  a  quite  different  nature.  In 
such,  however,  as  are  properly  pastorals,  there  are  many  and  grea2 

*  Hie  abore  obtcrrationf  on  Ih*  bamnneti  of  the  common  Ecloguet  were  written 
before  any  translation  from  the  German  had  made  us  acquainted  in  this  countiy  witli 
Oesner's  Idjrls,  in  which  the  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  me  for  the  improTement  of  pas 
toral  poetry,  are  fullj  realised. 
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beautiea  He  is  dutinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  his  sentiments; 
for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  for  the 
richness  of  his  scenery  and  description.  He  is  the  original,  of 
whicii  Virgil  is  the  imitator.  For  most  of  Virgil's  highest  Beauties 
in  his  Eclogues  are  copied  from  Theocritus;  in  many  places  he 
has  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.  He  must  be  allowed, 
howeyer,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some 
respects  to  hsTe  improved  upon  him.  For  Theocritus,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  descends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gro»  and  mean, 
and  makes  his  shepherds  abusive  and  imnuKkest;  whereas  Vii^il  is 
free  from  offensive  rusticity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
character  of  pastoral  simplicity.  The  same  distiACtion  obtains  be« 
t  ween  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  as  between,  many  othei  of  the  Greek 
;)nd  Roman  writers.  The  Greek  led  the  way,  folk>w6d  nature 
more  closel^and  shc^ined  more  original  genius  The  Roman  dis- 
covered mom  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  arL  We  have  a  few 
remains  of  two  other  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschus  and 
Bion,  which  have  very  considerable  merit;  and  if  they  want  the 
simplicity  of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  nuxlern  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  contented  them- 
."^elves  with  copying,  or  imitating^the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  poets.  Sannazarius,  indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  in  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  attempted  a  bold  innovation*  He  composed  Pis- 
catory Eclogues,  cHanging  the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  life  of  shepherds  to  that  of  fishermen.  But  the  innovation 
was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has  gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fish- 
ermen is,  obviously,  much  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  of 
i»hepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much  less  agreeable  images. 
Flocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and 
more  generally  relished  by  men,  than  fishes  and  marine  productions. 
Of  all  the  moderns,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.  He  has  introduced 
into  his  Idyls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.  His  rural 
scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively.  He  pre- 
sents pastoral  life  to  us,  with  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is 
susceptible;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement.  What  forms 
the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  ihat  he  writes  to  the  heart ;  and  has 
enriched  the  subject  of  his  Idyls  with  incidents  which  give  rise  to 
much  tender  sentiment  Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautifully 
painted.  The  mutual  affection  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and 
children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displayed 
in  a  pleasing  and  touching  manner.  From  not  understanding  the 
language  in  which  M.  Gesner  writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  po~ 
etry  of  his  style:  but,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of  his  pastorals, 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  outdone  rJl  the  modems. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals,  do  any  great  hon- 
our to  the  English  poetry.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  bis  youth ; 
which  may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot  well  excuse 
the  barrenness  that  appears  in  them.  They  are  written  in  re- 
markably smooth  and  flowing  numbers:   and  this  is  their  chief 
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merit;  for  there  is  sciircely  any  thought  in  them  which  can  be  called 
his  own;  scarcely  any  description,  or  any  image  of  nature,  which 
has  the  marks  of  being  original,  or  copied  from  nature  herself;  but 
a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are  to  be  found  in  Virgil, 
and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural  themes.  Philips  attempted  to 
be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope ;  but  he  wanted  genius  to 
support  his  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeably.  He,  too,  runs  on  the 
common  and  beaten  topics ;  and  endeayouring  to  be  simple,  he  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid.  There  was  no  small  competition  between 
these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  where  pub- 
lished. In  some  papers  of  the  Chiardianj  great  partiality  was  shown 
to  Philips  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting 
this  preference,  under  aYeigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Guardian^  wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  the  plan 
of  extolling  Philips ;  but  in  reality  satirises  him  most  sererely  with 
ironical  praises;  and  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  g^s  the  palm 
to  himself.*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  published  his  Shep- 
herd's Week,  in  six  pastorals,  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort 
of  simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans  extolled,  andare,indeed, 
an  ingenious  burlesqUe  of  pastoral  writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher 
than  the  manners  of  modem  clowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone's 
pastoral  ballad,  in  four  parts,  may  justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  poems  of  this  kind  which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which'pastoral  writing  has 
appeared  in  latter  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play,  or  regu- 
lar drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  witki 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief 
improvement  which  the  modems  have  made  on  this  species  of 
composition  ;  and  of  this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  whicl. 
are  much  celebrated,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasoo's  Aminta 
Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputa* 
tion  they  have  gained.  To  th^  latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  as 
being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and  conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affec- 
ted in  the  sentiments ;  and  though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refine- 
ment, (of  which  I  already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst  indeed,  that 
occurs  in  all  the  poem,)  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  of  high 
merit  The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing;  and  the 
Italian  language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  softness,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  pastoral.t 

•  See  Oaardian,  No.  40. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  here,  that  the  charge  against  Tasso  for  hit 
points  and  .conceits,  has  sometimes  been  carried  too  £u,  Mr.  Addison,  for  in- 
ctance,  in  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  censoring  his  Aminta,  gives  this  example 
'That  Sylvia  enters  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  sdfter  viewing  herself 
in  a  fountain,  breaks  out  in  a  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  them  that 
«he  did  not  wear  Uiem  to  adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed.'  '  Whoever 
can  bear  this,' he  adds,  'may  be  assured,  that  he  has  no  taste  for  pastoral.'  Guard. 
No.  88.  But  Tasso's  Sylvia,  in  truth,  makes  no  such  ridiculous  figure,  and  we 
are  obliged  ^o  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison  had  not  read  the  Aminta.  Daphne,  a 
companion  of  Sylvia,  appears  in  conversation  with  Thyrsis,  tiie  confidsjit  of  Amin- 
ta, Sylvia's  lover,  and  in  order  to  show  him  that  Sylvia  was  not  so  simple,  or  in 
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I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoral  drama^  which 
will  bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  composition  oi 
this  kind,  in  any  language;  that  is,  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  thi.s  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  written  in 
the  old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  pro- 
bably be  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  intelligible;  and  it  is  a  Culher  dLs- 
advantage,  that  it  is  so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scot- 
land, that  none  but  a  native  of  that  country  can  thorouglily  under- 

veiuible  to  her  own  channs,  as  the  affected  to  be,  gives  him  this  instance;  that 
slie  had  caught  her  one  day  adjusting  her  dress  by  a  fountaini  and  applying  now 
one  flower  and  now  another  to  her  neck,  and  after  comparing  their  colours  with 
her  own,  she  broke  into  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  seemed  to  say,  I  will  wear  you  not 
for  my  ornaments,  but  to  show  bow  much  you  yields  to  me ;  and  when  caught  thus 
admiring  herself,  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame,  lliis  de- 
scription of  the  Tanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  i^o  more  than  what  isnaturali  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  author  of  the  Guardian  represents  it. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison's.  Bouhours  in  his  Ma- 
niere  dt  hien  ptruer  dant  let  ouvrages  tPuprilf  appears  to  have  been  the  flrst  who  gave 
this  murepresentation  of  Sylvia's  speech,  and  founded  a  critidsm  on  it.  Fonte- 
nelle,  in  bis  discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  followed  htm  in  this  criticism.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, or  whoever  w«s  the  author  of  that  paper  in  the  Guardian,  copied  from  thea 
both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  Prefatory  Discourse  to  his  Translation  of  VirgO's 
Eclogues,  repeats  the  observation.  Sylvia's  speech  to  the  flowers,  with  which 
Abe  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  the  flagrant  instance  of  the  false  taste  of  the 
Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasso  gives  us  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia's,  bat  only  in- 
forms us  of  what  her  companion  supposed  hftr  to  be  thinking,  or  saying  to  herself 
when  she  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After  charging  so  many  emi- 
nent critics,  for  having  fiUlen  into  this  strange  inaccuracy,  from  copying  cme  anoth- 
er, without  looking  into  the  author  whom  they  censure,  it  is  nec^»aiy  for  me  to 
insert  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  this  remark  Daphne  speaks  thus  tc 
Thyrsis :  | 

Hora  per  dirti  il  ver,  non  mi  resolvo 

Si  Sflvia'ft  semplicetta,  come  pare 

A  le  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  segno 

Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbio.    lo  la  trovai 

La  presso  la  cittade  in  quel  gran  prati, 

Ove  fra  stagni  grace  un  boletta, 

Sovra  essa  un  lago  limpido  e  tranquillo, 

Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 

Vagheggiar  fe  medesma,  e'nsieme  insieme 

Chieder  consiglio  ^I'acque,  in  qual  maniera 

Dispor  dovesse  ui  su  la  fronte  i  crini, 

£  sovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  sovral  velo 

1  fior,  che  tenea  in  grembo ;  e  spesso  speno 

Hor  prendeva  un  ligustro,  hor  una  rosa, 

E  I'accostava  al  bel  candido  coUo, 

A  le  guancie  vermiglie,  e  de  colori 

Fea  paragone ;  e  poi,  ficome  lieta 

De  la  vittoria,  lampeggiava  un  riso    ' 

Che  parea  che  dicesse :  io  pur  vi  vinco ; 

Ni  porto  voi  per  omamebto  mio, 

Ma  porto  voi  sol  per  vergogna  vostra, 

Perche  si  veggia  quanto  mi  cedete. 

Ma  mentre  eUa  s'oroava,  e  vagheggiava 

Rivoisi  gli  occht  a  caso,  e  si  fu  accorta, 

Ch'io  di  la  ra'era  accorta,  e  vergognando, 

Riszosi  tosto,  e  1  flor  lasci6  cadere; 

kn  tanto  io  piu  ridea  del  suo  rossore, 

EOa  phi  s'arros8ia  del  riso  mio.  AimrTA.  Atto  IT  Be.  fl. 
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stand  or  relish  it  But,  thoogh  subject  to  those  local  disadyantages, 
which  confine  its  reputation  within  narrow  limits,  itisfuU  of  so  much 
natural  description,  and  tender  sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  poet.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  aflfectint;, 
the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  just  It  a£fords  a  strong  proof, 
both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  simplicity  possess,  to  re?.ch  the 
heart  in  every  sort  of  writing;  and  of  the  variety  of  pleasing  charac- 
ters and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,  when  properly  mana- 
ged, is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next,  to  treat  of  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode ;  a  species  of 
poetical  composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  and  in  which 
many  writers  have  distinguished  themselves*  in  every  age.  Its  pe- 
culiar character  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  song,  or  accompanied 
with  music.  Its  designation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the 
same  with  song  or  hymn;  and  lyric  poetry  imports,  that  the  verses 
are  accompanied  with  a  lyre,  or  musical  instrument  This  distinc- 
tion was  not,  at  first,  peculiar  to  anyone  species  of  poetry.  For,  as 
I  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  and 
were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  But  after  their  separation 
took  place,  after  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which 
were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, called  odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retains  its  first  and  most  ancient  form ; 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  enthusi- 
astic strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  vic- 
tories, and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumstance, 
of  the  ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  original  union  with  music, 
that  we  are  to  deduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the 
subjects  on  which  it  is  employed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  vari- 
ous. I  know  no  distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to,  it,  except  that 
other  poems  are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas 
sentiments  of  one  kind  or  other,  form,  almost  always,  the  subject  of 
the  ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
that  marks  and  characterizes  it  Music  and  song  naturally  add  to 
the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in  a  higher  degree, 
both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons  who  hear.  They  justify, 
therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be  support- 
ed in  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liber- 
ties it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence, 
diat  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disorder  which 
it  is  supposed  to  admit ;  and  which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  have 
not  failed  sufficiently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two ;  to  raise  it 
above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  entliusiastic  emotions ; 
or  to  sooth,  and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.  Hence, 
the  ode  may  either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the  sublime 
and  noble,  or  it  may  descend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  and  the 
3  S 
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gay;  and  betweeo  these,  there  is,  also,  a  middle  region  of  the  mild 
and  temperate  emotions,  which  the  ode  may  often  occupy  to  advan- 
tage. 

All  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denommations.  First,  sa- 
cred odes;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Of  this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  ua 
this  species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Secondly  y  heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  in  the  praise  of  heroes, 
and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits  and  great  actions.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes,  and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These 
two  kinds  ought  to  have  sublimity  and  elevation,  for  their  reigning 
character.    . 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  odea,  where  the  sentiments  are 
chiefly  inspired  by  virtue,  friend8hip,and  humanity.  Of  this  kind, 
are  many  of  Horace's  odes,  and  sevend  of  our  best  modem  lyric  pro- 
ductions; and  here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  as 
I  observed,  it  sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous 
odes,  calcttla^d  merely  for  pleasure  and  amusement  Of  this  na- 
ture are  all  Anacreon's,  some  of  Horace's;  and  a  great  number  of 
songs  and  modern  productions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the  l3rric  species. 
The  reigning  diaracter  of  these,  ought  to  be  elegance,  smoothness, 
and  gayety. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  lyric  po- 
etry. A  professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  especially 
if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animated 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins 
to  write  an  ode,  if  he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  it,  without  control  or  restraint ;  if  he  has  it  not,  he 
strains  after  it,  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  being  all  fervour,  and  all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  haa- 
ard'of  becoming  extravagant  The  licentiousness  of  writing  without 
order,  method,  or  connexion,  has  infected  the  ode  more  than  any 
other  species  of  poetry.  Hence,  in  the  class  of  heroic  odes,  we  find 
so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure.  The  poet  is  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment  He  gets  up  into  the  clouds;  becomes  so  abrupt  m  his 
transitions;  so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  motions,  and  of  course 
so  obscure,  that  we  essfiy  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  his 
raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be  as  r^ipilar  in  the 
structure  of  its  parts,  as  a  didactic  or  an  epic  poem.  But  still  in  every 
composition,  there  ought  to  be  a  subject;  there  ought  to  be  parts 
which  make  up  a  whole ;  there  should  be  a  connexion  of  thosA  parts 
with  one  another.  The  transitions  from  thought  to  thought  nuty  be 
light  and  delicate,  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  lively  fancy ;  but  stiU 
they  should  be  such  as  preserve  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  show 
the  author  to  be  one  who  thinks,'and  no{  one  who  raves.  Whateverau- 
thority  may  be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric 
poetry,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which 
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is  so  regular  in  its  methodi  as  to  become  obscure  to  the  bulk  of  read- 
ers, is  so  much  worse  upon  that  account'^ 

The  extrayagant  liberty  which  several  of  the  modern  lyric  writers 
assume  to  themselres  in  the  versificatioQ,  increases  the  disorder  of 
this  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  a  degree, 
they  wander  through  to  many  difiereat  measures  and  employ  such 
a  rariety  of  long  and  short  lines,  corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost 
Whereas,  lyric  composition  ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of 
poetry,  to  pay  attenti4>n  to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound;  and  the 
versification  of  those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  best,  which 
renders  the  harmony  of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  common 
ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasion  of 

leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  novt^  mentioned. 

His  genius  was  sublime ;  his  Qxpressiona  are  beautifvl  and  happy ; 

his  descriptions  picturesque.    But  finding  it  a  very  barren  subiect 

to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public 

games,  he  is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 

of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little  connexion  either  with  his 

subject,  or  with  one  another.    The  ancients  admired  him  greatly ; 

but  as  many  of  the  histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which 

he  alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his 

subjects,  and  partly  from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them, 

that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in 

reading  him  is  much  diminished.     One  would  imagine,  that  many 

of  his  modem  imitators  thought  the  best  way  to  catch  his  spirit,  was 

to  imitate  His  disorder  and  o&curity.    In  several  of  the  choruses  of 

Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as 

in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  clearness  and  connexion,  and  at  the 

same  time  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modem,  there  is  none, 
that  in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  ean 
Tie  with  Horace.    He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to 

*  **  La  pluiMUt  d«  ceoz  qui  parlent  de  VentbouaiasBie  de  Fode,  en  parlent  comme 
t'ils  ^ient  eoz-mdmes  dtns  le  trouble  qu'ik  veulent  d6finir.  Ce  ne  sont  que 
grands  mots  de  fureur  dlTine,  de  transporti  de  Vkmtf  de  mouveaieos,  de  hiinims, 
qirii  mis  boot^-bont  dans  des  phrases  pompeiises,  ne  produisent  pourtant  aucune 
me  distincte.  Si  on  les  en  croit,  Vessence  de  Tenthousiasme  est  de  ne  pouvoir 
etre  compris  que  par  lc»  esprits  du  premiere  ordre,  k  la  t£te  desquels  ils  re  suppo- 
senty  et  dont  ils  ezdnent  tons  ceoz  que  osent  ne  les  pas  entendre.— Le  beau  d^sor* 
dre  de  Tode  est  on  effet  de  Tart;  loais  fl  faut  prendre  garde  de  donner  trop  d'^ten  v 
doe  k  ce  terme.  'On  autoriserdit  par-li  tous  les  ^arts  imaginables.  Un  poSte 
n*auroit  plus  qu'^  exprimer  avec  force  toutes  les  pens^es  qui  lui  vlendroient  sue* 
oessirement ;  il  se  tiendroit  dispense  d*en  examiner  le  rapport,  et  de  ee  fltfie  nn 
plan,  dont  toutes  les  parties  se  prfitassent  mutuellement  des  beaut^.  n  n*y  auroit 
Di  commencement,  ni  milieu,  ni^  fin,  dans  son  ouTrage ;  et  cependant  Tauteur  se 
croiroit  d'autant  plus  sublime,  qu*  fl  seroit  ipoins  raisonnable.  Mais  qui  prodnirott 
une  pareille  composition  dans  Tesprit  du  lecteur?  £lie  ne  laisseroit  qu'un  6tour 
dissement,  cau«6  par  la  magnificence  et  lliarmonie  des  paroles,  sans  y  faire  nattre 
que  des  idto  confuses,  qui  chasseroient  Tune  on  Tautre,  an  lieu  de  concourir  en- 
Femble  k  fixer  et  k  MainT  Tesprit'*  (Evtrks  dk  M.  Dx  la  Mottx,  tonj.  I.  Dis- 
rnnrs  snr  TOde. 
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a  more  moderate  degree  of  elevation ;  and  joins  connected  thought, 
and  good  sense,  with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not 
often  aspire  beyond  that  middle  reeion,  which  I  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  ode;  and  those  odes,  m  which  he  attempts  the  sub- 
lime, are  perhaps  not  always  his  best*  The  peculiar  character,  in 
which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in  this  style  of  compo- 
sition, no  poet  has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than  Horace. 
No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a 
gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art  of  trifling  more  agree- 
ably, when  he  chooses  to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate,  that 
with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole  description 
to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  continue  lo 
be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imi- 
tators of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir,  a 
Polish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In 
graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He 
oftener  afiects'  the  sublime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  wri- 
ters, frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  oc- 
casions, he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  his  lyric  compositions,  is  very 
elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes,  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  have 
been  much,  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  both 
of  sentiment  and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  being 
rhapsodical;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the 
French  language. 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  con- 
siderable merit  Dryden's  ode  on  St  Cecilia,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
.  Gray  is  distinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and 
sublimity;  and  in  Dodsley's Miscellanies, several  very  beautiful  lyric 
poems  are  to  be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom  fo  be  intelligible. 
Cowley,  at  all  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions 
In  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smooth 
and  elegant;  and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  perfect  in 
their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley's  Poems. 

*  There  is  do  ode  whaterer  of  Horace's,  without  rreat  beauties.  But  though  I 
Bsar  be  singular  in  my  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinlcing  that  in  some  of  those  odes 
which  hare  been  much  admired  for  sublimity,  (such  as  Ode  iv.  lib.  4.  <  Qualem  mi- 
nistrum  fulminis  alitem,'  &c.)  there  appears  somewhat  of  a  strained  and  forced  ef- 
fort to  be  lofty.  The  genius  of  this  amiable  poet  shows  itself,  according  to  my 
judfBMDt,  to  greater  advantage,  in  themes  of  a  more  temperate  kind. 
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In  the  last  lecture,  of  what  was  an 
nccoant  ^ven;  and  on  what  were  some 
obeervationa  made?  To  what  does  oar 
author  now  proceed?  What  order  is 
followed?  What  is  the  subject  of  this 
lecture?  With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  of  the  time  of  which  it  was 
first  cultivated,  whatisobserved  ?  What 
fancy  have  most  authors  indulged  ?  Of 
what  does  our  author  make  no  doubt; 
but  of  what  is  he  persuaded  ?  By 
what,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  na- 
tion, was  it  inspired  ?  What  furmsh'ed 
the  first  themes  to  the  bards  of  every 
country?  Why  was  what  was  of  a 

Sastoral  kind,  in  their  compositbns,  inci- 
entalonly?  When  did  pastoral  poetry 
assume  its  present  form?  How  came 
men  to  conceive  the  idea  of  celebrating 
pastoral  life  in  poetry?  Where  did 
Theocritus,  and  wnere  did  Vircil,  write 
their  pastorals?  Why  is  pastor^  poetry, 
a  natural  and  vwy  agreeable  form  or 
poetical  composition  ?  From  what  does 
It  appear  that  pastoral  life  is  very  fa- 
vourable to  poetry  ?  Hence,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  species  of  poetry  ? 
But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
it  possesses,  what  follows?  In  what 
three  different  views  may  pastoral  life 
be  considered?  Of  the  finst  and  last  of 
these  three  states,  what  is  observed  ? 
Where  must  the  poet  therefore  keep  ? 
What  must  he  form  to  himself?  For 
what  does  the  great  charm  of  pastoral 
poetry  arise?  What  must  tne  poet 
ther^re  do?  What  must  he  display  to 
us;  and  what  hide?  Repeat  toe  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Virgil.  How 
should  he  paint  it?  Why  may  distresses 
and  anxieties  be  attrimited  to  it ;  but 
of  what  nature  must  thev  be?  Bor 
what  may  the  shepherd  well  be  afflict- 
ed ;  and  why  ?  In  short,  in  what  man- 
ner only  should  the  pastorei  life  be  pre- 
sented to  us?  But  about  what  should 
he  take  care  ?  If  it  be  not  real  life  that 
is  presented  to  us,  what  must  it  be? 
That  we  may  examine  this  general 
idea  of  pastoral  poetry  more  particular- 
ly, what  order  shall  we  pursue?  As 
to  the  scene,  what  is  clear,  and  on  what 
does  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depend  ? 
Of  TheocritoE^  descriptions  of  natural 
beauties,  what  is  observed  ?  Repeat  the 
pessage  illustrative  of  this  remark?  In 
every  pastoral,  what  should  be  distinct- 
y  dntwn,  and  set  before  us  ?  What  is 


not  Bufiicient?  What  ought  a  goodpoet 
to  give  us?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  What  will  sometimes  charac- 
terize a  whole  scene  ?  What  illustration 
is  given?  In  what,  above  all  things, 
must  the  poet  study  variety?  How 
must  he  diversify  his  face  of  nature,  or, 
otherwise,  what  wm  be  the  conse- 
quence? What  is  also  incumbent  on 
him  ?  Repeat  the  illustratbn  of  this  re- 
mark from  Virgil  ?  With  regard  to  the 
characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper 
to  be  introduced  into  pastorals,  what  is 
not  sufficient  ?  How  is  this  observation 
illustrated?  What  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  whkh  here  occurs?  Of 
the  shepherd,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
qualities  may  he  possess?  But  then, 
what  must  he  not  do?  Of  what  pasto- 
rals are  some  of  these  conceits  the  chief 
blemishes  ?  What  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark is  given  from  Tasso  ?  What  lan- 
guage are  rural  personages  supposed 
to  speak?  When  they  describe  or  re- 
late, how  do  they  do  it?  What  illustra- 
tion ^f  this  remark  is  given?  In  ano- 
ther passage,  what  does  he  do ;  and  jn 
what  language  ?  What  did  Mr.  Pope 
wish  to  do;  and  how  doeshe  do  it?  Of 
what  does  this  fall  short ;  and  how  is 
the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity  o£ 
the  description. destroy^?  Supposing 
the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas 
concerning  his  characters  and  persona- 
ges,  what  is  the  next  inquiry;  and 
why?  What  ought  every  good  poem, 
of  every  kind,  to  have?  In  what  hes  the 
'^hief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing? 
Hence,  what  follows  ?  From  the  first 
lines,  at  what  can  we  guess?  How  is 
this  remark  fulljr  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  much  of  that  msipidity  owing,  whfch 

Erevails  in  pastoral  writingT  What 
owever,  is  much  to  be  questioned ;  ana 
what  remark  follows?  What  woulcf 
one  choose  to  remove  finnn  this  sort  of 
compoHitkm?  But  under  this  limitatkn, 
for  what  will  there  still  be  abundant 
scope  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
Who  are  the  two  great  fathers  of  pa»- 
toral poetry?  WhowasTheocritu&ajod 
what  remark  follows?  Of  his  loylia, 
what  is  observed?  For  what  is  he  dis- 
tingnished  ?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  he  is  the  original  of  which  vu^ 
is  the  imitator  ?  What,  however,  must 
he  be  allowed  to  have  done ;  and  why? 
What  distinctkn  obtaiDsbetween  them? 
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How. .18  this  remark  illustraied?  Of 
what  other  Greek  writers  of  pastorals 
have  we  remains,  and  what  is  said  of 
them?  With  what  have  the  modem 
writers  of  pastoralcL  flenerally,  content- 
ed themselves?  yvho^  however,  at- 
tempted a  bold  innovatwn ;  and  what 
was  iil  Why  has  not  this  innovatioQ 
fireuned  ibUowers;  and  what  ibUows? 
Of  all  the  moderns,  who  has  heen  the 
most  succesBful  in  pest(Hiil  composi* 
tions?  What  peculiar  exceHendes  do 
they  possess?  Of  Mr.  Pc^'s  and  Mr. 
Phuips^s  pastorals,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  may  be  an  apology  for  Mr. 
Pope's  iamts?  What  is  tneir  chief 
merits;  and  why?  What  did  Philins 
attempt,  and  how  did  he  succeed  ?  Of 
these  two  writers,  what  is  further  re- 
marked ?  About  the  same  time,  what  did 
Mr.  Gay  publish;  and  what  was  their 
design?  What  is  said  of  them?  Of  Mr, 
Shenstone's  pastoral  ballad,  what  is 
observed?  What  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned?  Of  this  improvement,  what 
is  remarked  ?  Of  tliis  nature,  what  two 
Xtcdian  pieces  have  we,  and  what  is 
said  of  tnem?  01'  the  latter,  what  is 
observed?  What  other  pastoral  drama 
does  our  author  mention  ?  What  are 
great  disadvantages  to  this  beautiful 
poem?  But,  thoi^h  subject  to  those 
local  disadvantages,  yet,  of  it,  what  re- 
mark foUowB  ?  What  is  observed  of  the 
characters ;  and  d*  what  does  it  a^rd 
a  strong  proof?  To  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed ;  and  what  is  obser- 
ved of  it  ?  What  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter ?  By  what  is  this  implied ;  and  how 
is  it  illustrated  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  distinctinn  was  not,  at 
Erst,  peculiar  tp  any  kind  of  poetry  ? 
Wlien  were  such  poems  as  were  de- 
isigned  to  be  sung,  called  odes  ?  In  the 
0^  therefore,  what  form  does  poetry 
retain?  From  this  circumstance,  what 
are  we  to  deduce?  By  what  is  it  not 
distii^guished  from  other  kinds  of  ppetiy ; 
and  why?  What  is  the  only  distinc- 
tkm  which  belongs  to  it  ?  What  chiefly 
characterizes  it?  What  effect  do  music 
and  song  have  on  poetry  ?  As  on  this  is 
formed  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
ode,  what  fcUows?  What  twoeflfecta 
has  music  on  the  mind?  Hence,  the  ode 
may  either  aspire  to  what,  or  to  what 
may  it  descend  ?  And  between  these, 
what  is  found  ?  Under  what  four  deno- 
minations, may  all  odes  be  comprised? 
What  are  examples  of  each?  What 


should  be  the  reiffning  character  of  tlie 
first  two  kinds  ?  What  should  relflp  in 
the  latter  ?  From  what  does  ooe  ^  the 
chief  difficulties  in  compofliqff  the  ode 
arise?  Of  a  professed  ode,  mat  is  ex- 
pected? Full  of  this  idea,  what  does 
the  poet  do  ?  In  either  case^  of  what  is 
he  in  great  hazard?  How  ■  this  illus- 
trated ?  What  is  not  required ;  but  still, 
in  every  composition,  what  ought  there 
to  be  ?  Of  transiticns  from  thought  to 
thought,  what  is  observed  ?  Whatever 
authori^  may  be  pleaded  for  the  inco- 
herence of  lyik  poetry,  what  is  certeun? 
What  increases  the  disorder  of  this  roe- 
cies  of  poetry?  What  do  they  do? 
Whereasj  of  lyric  compositicm,  what 
remark  follows?  Of  what  has  Pindar 
been  the  occasion?  Of  his  ^reniua^  his 
expresBDODs,  and  his  deacriptiouG^  what 
isobserved  ?  But  finding  it  a  very  bar- 
ren subject  to  sin^  the  praises  of^  those 
who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public 
games,  whaX  did  he  do?  Whjr  is  our 
pleasure  in  reading  him  much  dimiiush- 
cd  ?  What  would  one  kna£ine  ?  Where 
have  we  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry 
aainPindar?  Of  HorEU^asawriterdf 
odes,  what  is  observed  ?  From  what  has 
he  descended?  Beyond  what  does  he 
not  oflen  aapire  ?  What  is  the  peculiar 
character  in  which  he  excels;  and  what 
remark  follows?  Of  him,  what  is  farther 
remarked  ?  Among  the  Latin  poets  of 
later  ages,  as  ixnitators  of  Horace,  who 
is  the  most  distinguished?  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  his  odes  ?  What 
is  said  of  Buchanan?  Among  tlie 
French,  whose  odes  are  justly  celebra- 
ted ?  What  is  their  character.?  In  our 
own  language,  whose  odes  are  the  most 
distinguishea ;  and  of  them,  what  is 
observed? 
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LECTURE  XL. 


DIDACJTIC  POETRY.....DESCRIPTIVE  POETRY. 


Having  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry^  I  proceed  next  to 
didactic  poetry;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous  class  of  wri- 
tings. The  ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed  of  every  compo- 
sition,  should  be  to  make  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind. 
This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made  in  poetry,  by  in- 
direct methods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by  representation  of 
characters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openly  professes  its  intention  of 
conveying  knowledge  and  instruction.  It  differs,  therefore,  in  the 
form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from  a  philosophical,  a 
moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same  time,  by  means 
of  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  over  prose  instruction.  By 
the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction  more 
agreeable;  by  the  descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embellishments, 
which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engages  the  fancy ;  it  fixes 
also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence,  it 
is  a  field  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  honour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment. 

It  may  be  executed  in  difierent  manners.  The  poet  may  choose 
^me  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  regularly,  and  in 
form;  or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  he  may  only 
inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observations 
on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and 
epistles.    All  these  come  under  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philo- 
sophical, grave,  or  useful  subject  Of  this  nature  we  have  several, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  of  great  merit  and  character:  such  as 
Lucretius's  six  books  De  Rerum  Natura,  Virgil's  Georgirj,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism,  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  louigination,  Arm- 
strong on  Health,  Horace's,  Vida's,  and  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the  fun- 
damental merit  consists  in  sound  thought,  just  principles,  clear  and 
apt  illustrations.  The  poet  mast  instruct ;  but  he  must  study,  at  the 
same  time,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
figures,  and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may 
conceal  the  dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical 
painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect 
model.  He  has  the  art  of  raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  in  rural  life.  When  he  is  going  to  say  that  the  labour 
of  the  country  must  begin  in  spring,  he  exprooset  hiuMelf  thus : 

Vere  noTOi  frffdat  cuiit  cum  montibui  hmnoi 
Lfqnitar,  et  Zephyro  pntrii  se  girba  resohrit ; 
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Depreiso  incipiat  jam  tam  mihi  Tanrus  aratrp 

Ingemerei  et  sulco  attritus  iplendescere  ▼omer.*  I.  48. 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  that  his  crops 
will  tail  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

Heu,  magnum  alterios  frustra  tpectabu  accrrami 

Concussaque  famem  in  silyis  solabere  quercu.t  !•  Id8. 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  us  with 
a  beautiful  landscape. 

Ecce  tupercUio  divosi  tramidt  andam 

Elicit  ?  ilia  cadens,  raucam  per  Icvia  murmur 

Saxa  cieti  scatebrisque  arenda  temperat  arra*!  I.  106. 

In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requi- 
site ;  not  so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  such  as  may 
exhibit  clearly  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  instruction. — 
Of  the  didactic  poets,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most  censured  for  want  of  method.  In- 
deed, if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing  throughout  many  of  his 
writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  juncture 
and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with  ease  and  graceful- 
ness ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and  rambling.  There 
is,  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  excellent  criticism ; 
and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  Roman 
drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  chief  purpose,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise,  than  under 
the  common  notion  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  liberty  is  al 
lowed  to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  continued 
seriesof  instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look 
for  entertainment.  The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poem  in- 
teresting, is  to  relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some 
agreeable  episodes  with  the  principal  subject.  These  are  always 
the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  be^t  known,  and  which  contribute 
most  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  poet.  The  principal  beauties 
of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in  digressions  of  this  kind,  in  whi^h  the  au- 

*  While  yet  the  Spring  is  voung,  while  earth  unbinds 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  winds ; 

While  mountam  snows  dissolre  against  the  son, 
And  streams  yet  new  from  precipices  run; 
Et'u  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer. 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toQ, 

*  Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  hi  the  soil.  Dktdsji 

f  On  others'  crops  you  may  wiUi  euTy  look, 
And  shake  for  food  the  long  abandon*d  oak.  DtLTVaf 

t  Behold  when  btimiqg  suns,  or  Sirius'  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  stems, 
Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whatever  their  passage  stay'd, 
And  marks  their  future  current  wiUi  his  spade. 
Before  him  scattering  they  prevent  his  pains, 
And  roll  with  hollow  murmurs  o'er  the  plahss.  WASffO* 
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thor  has  exerted  aU  the  force  of  his  genius ;  sach  as  the  prodigies 
that  attended  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar^  the  praises  of  Italy,  the 
happiness  of  a  country  life^  the  fable  of  Aristens,  and  the  moving 
tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manner  the  favourite  pas- 
sages in  Lucretius's  woiic,  and  which  alone  could  render  such  a  dry 
and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  digressions  on  the 
evils  of  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy,  the 
description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental  illustrations, 
which  arc  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  versification  peculiar  to  tiiat  poet  There  is,  indeed^ 
nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  deseriptive,  but  what  a  didac- 
tic writer  of  ffenius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of  his 
work;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject ;  that  they  be  not  disproporttoned  in  length  to  it ;  and 
that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain, 
as  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connecting  his 
episodes  happily  with  his  subject.  Virgil  is  also  distinguished  for 
his  address  in  this  point  After  seeming  to  have  left  his  husband* 
men,  he  again  returns  to  them  very  naturally  by  laying  hold  of  some 
rural  ciroumttance,  to  terminate  his  digression.  Thus,  having 
spoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  subjoins  immediately,  with 
much  art: 

Scilicet  et  tctnpiif  Teniet^  ciim  finibus  iUit 

AgricoUu  incurro  terrain  molttas  aran-o, 

Exefa  inreniet  scabra  rubigine  pUa ; 

Ast  graTlbos  raitris  galeas  palild>k  inanet, 

Qrandiaqve  afibaiis  mirabitar  owa  tepalchris.*  Ghco.  I.  40SL 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and  poeti-' 
cal  form  of  didactic  writing  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination ;  and 
though,  in  the  ezecntion  of  the  whole,  he  is  not  ecjual,  he  has,  in 
several  parts,  succeeded  happily,  and  displayed  much  genius.  Dr. 
Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  so 
high  a  strain  as  the  other.  But  he  is  more  equal ;  and  maintains 
throoffhoot  a  chaste  and  correct  elegance. 

Satires  and  epistles' naturally  run  into  a  more  f&miliar  style,  than 
solemn  philosophical  poetry.  As  the  manners  alid  characters, 
which  occur  in  ordinary  life,  are  their  subject,  they  require  being 
treated  with  somewhat  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  conversation, 
and  hence  it  is  commonly  the  '  musa  pedestris,'  which  reigns  in 
such  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  difierent 
from  what  it  afterwards  assumed.  .  Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  a  relic  of  the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  prose,  partly 

*  Tben,  after  length  of  time,  the  laboring  swaint 
Who  tarn  the  tarf  of  thete  nnhappj  plains, 
Shall  mity  arat  fron  the  plongh'd  furtowa  takmi 
And  over  empty  heknets  pass  the  rake ; 
AmosM  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones, 
AM  migfatx  relics  of  gigantic  bones.  Drtimut. 
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III  yerse^  and  abounding  with  scurrility.  Ennius  and  Lucilius  cor- 
rected its  grossness ;  and  at  last,  Horace  brought  it  into  that  form, 
which  now  gives  the  denomination  to  satirical  writing.  Reforma* 
tion  of  manners^  is  the  end*  which  it  professes  to  have  in  view ;  and 
in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes  the  liberty  of  boldly  censuring  vice, 
and  vicious  characters.  It  has  been  carried  on  in  three  different 
manners,  by  the  three  great  ancient  satirists,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Perseus.  Horace's  style  has  not  much  elevation.  He  entitles  his  sa- 
tires, '  Sermones,'  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  rising  much  high- 
er th^n  prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  graceful. 
They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind^  than  their 
enormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  his  satire.  He 
reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect ;  and  while  he  moralizes  like  9-  sound 
philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  politeness  of  a  cour- 
tier. Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and 'declamatory.  He  has 
more  strength  and  fire,  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Horace ; 
but  is  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  gracefulness  and  ease.  His  satire 
is  more  zealous,  more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  direc 
ted  against  more  flagitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  says  of  him, 
<  ardet,  instat,  jugulat ;'  whereas  Horace's  character  is,  *  admissus 
circum  precordia  ludiu'  Perseus  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the 
force  and  fire  of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  He  is 
distinguished  for  sentiments  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He  is  a 
nervous  and  lively  writer ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjects, 
seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires.  -  In  theform 
of  an  epistle,  indeed,  many  other  subjects  may  be  handled,  and 
'either  love  poetry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on  ,  as  in  Ovid's  Epis- 
tolae  Herodium,  and  his  Epistolx  de  Ponto.  Such  works  as  these 
are  designed  to  be  merely  sentimental ;  and  ia  their  merit  consists 
in  bein^  proper  expressions  of  the  passion  or  tientiment  which  forms 
the  subject,  they  may  assume  any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it. 
But  didactic  epistles,  of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much 
elevation.  They  are  commonly  intended  as  observations  on  authors, 
or  on  life  and  characters ;  in  delivering  which,  the  poet  does  not 
purpose  to  compose  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  confine  himself  strictly 
to  regular  method ;  but  gives  scope  to  his  genius  on  some  particular 
theme,  which,  at  the  time,  has  prompted  him  to  write.  In  all  didactic 
poetry  of  this  kind,  It  is  an  important  riLle,'quicquid  pnecipies,  esto 
brevis.'  Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  satirical  and  epistolary  writing, 
consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This  gives  to  such  composition 
an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike  the  fancy,  and  keep  attention 
awake.  Much  of  their  merit  depends  also  on  just  and  happy  re- 
presentaiiofns  cf  characters.  As  they  are  not  supported  by  those 
high  beauties  of  descriptive  and  poetical  language  which  adorn 
other  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be  entertained  with 
lively  paintings  of  men  and  manners,  which  are  always  pleasing  ; 
and  in  these,  a  coi'*ain  sprightliness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper 
place.  The  high  .r  species  of  poetry  seldom  admit  it;  but  here  it 
is  seasonable  and  beautiful. 
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In  all  these  respects/M r.  Pope's  ethical  epistles  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  signal  honcur,  as  a  models  next  to  perfect,  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.  Here,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  his  genius  appear- 
ed. In  the  more  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so  distinguished. 
In  the  enthusiasm,  the  fire,  the  force,  and  copiolisness  of  poetic 

genius,  Dryden,  though  a  much  less  correct  Writer,  appears  to  have 
een  superior  to  him.  One  can  scarcely  think  that  he  was  capable 
of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but  within  a  certain  limited  regioa,  he  has 
been  outdone  by  no  poet  His  translation  of  the  Iliad  will  remain 
a  lasting  monument  to  his  honour,  as  the  most  elegant  and  highly 
finished  translation,  that,  perhaps,  erer  was  given  of  any  poetical 
work.  That  he  was  not  incapable  of  tender  poetry,  appears  from 
the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  and  from  the  verses  to  the  memory 
of  an  unfortunate  lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  sentimental  pro- 
ductions ;  and  which,  indeed,  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  But  the 
qualities  for  which  he  Is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  Judgment  and  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  versification. 
Few  poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment, 
to  direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  wit  This  renders  his 
Rape  of  the  Lock  the  greatest  masterpiece  that  perhaps  was  ever 
composed,  in  the  gay  and  sprightly  style ;  and  in  his  serious  works, 
such  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and  his  Ethic  Epistles,  his  wit  just  suf- 
ficiently discovers  itself  to  gives  proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflec- 
tions. His  imitations  of  Horace  are  so  peculiarly  happy,  that  one  is 
at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  original  or  the  copy ;  and  they 
are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  that  have  all  the  grace  and 
ease  of  an  original.  His  paintings  of  characters  are  natural  and 
lively  in  a  high  degree ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy  in  that 
concise  spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  eflects  of  rhyme  in  English 
verse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.  We  see  it  adding  to 
the  style,  an  elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  haye  possessed ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  ap 
pears  in  the  least  to  encumber  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to 
increase  the  liveliness  of  his  manner.  He  tells  us  himself,  that  he 
could  express  moral  observations  more  concisely,  and  therefore 
more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do  in  prose. 

Among  moral  and  didactic  poets.  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great  emi- 
nence to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  works,  the  marks 
of  strong  genius  appear.  His  universal  passion,  possesses  the  full 
merit  of  that  animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  of 
characters,  which  I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical 
and  didactic  compositions.  Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too 
sparkling,  and  his  sentences  too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy 
is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  every  reader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  is  much  energy  of  expression ;  in  the  three  first,  there  are  seve* 
ral  pathetic  passages ;  and  scattered  through  them  all,  happy  ima- 
ges and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur.  But  the  sen> 
timents  are  frequently  overstrained  and  turgid ;  and  the  style  is  too 
harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.    Among  French  authors^  Boileau 
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has  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  later  critics 
are  unwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of  original  genius,  or 
poetic  fire.*  But  his  art  of  poetry,  his  satires  and  epistles,  must 
ever  be  esteemed  eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicious  thought, 
but  for  correct  and  elegant  poetical  expression,  and  fortunate  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients. 

From  didactic^  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptive  poetry, 
where  the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed.  By  des- 
criptive poetry,  I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of 
composition.  There  are  few  compositions  of  any  length,  that  can 
be  called  purely  descriptive,  or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himself 
DO  other  object,  but  merely  to  describe,  without  employing  narra- 
tion, action,  or  moral  sentiment,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  piece. 
Description  is  generally  introduced  as  an  embellishment, rather  than 
made  the  subject  of  a  regular  work.  But  thou^  it  seldom  form 
a  separate  species  of  writing,  yet  into  every  species  of  poetical  com 
position,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dramatic,  it  both  enters 
and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considerable  place ;  so  that  in 
treating  of  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination ;  and  always 
distinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  of 
the  inferior  class-,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe 
it,  appears  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the 
same  track.  He  sees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object  which 
he  would  paint ;  his  conceptions  of  it  are  loose  and  vague ;  and  his 
expressions,  of  course,  feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather 
than  ideas ;  we  meet  with  the  language  indeed  of  poetical  descrip- 
tion, but  we  apprehend  the  object  described  very  indistinctly. 
Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our 
eyes ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features;  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality :  he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  strong 
imagination,  which  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object; 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  de- 
scribing it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  others. 

In  thi|  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  picturesque 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  com- 
mon ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark ;  but,  as  much 
as  possible,  new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw 
attention.  In  the  next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularize 
the  object  described,  and  mark  it  strongly.  No  description,  that 
rests  in  generals,  can  be  good.  For  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly 
in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  ideas  are  formed  upon  particulars.  Id 
the  third  place,  all  the  circumstances  employed  ought  to  be  uniform, 
and  of  a  piece;  th<it  is,  when  describing  a  great  object,  every  cir- 
cumstance brought  into  view  should  tend  to  aggrandize ;  or,  when 
describing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to  beautify,  that  by 


*  Vid.  PoStiqne  FrancoiM  de  9 
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this  means,  the  impression  may  rest  npon  tlie  imagination  complete 
and  entire:  and  lastly ,  the  circumstanoes  in  description  should  be 
expressed  with  conciseness  and  with  simplicity ;  for,  when  either  too 
much  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never 
fail  to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed  to  be  made.  Brevity, 
almost  always  contributes  to  vivacity.  These  general  rules  will  be 
best  understood  by  illustrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

Of  all  professed  descriptive  compositions,  the  largest  and  fullest 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  any  language,  is  Mr.  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons ;  a  work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit.  The  style^ in 
the  midst  of  much  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
may  be  censured  as  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwith- 
standing this  defect,  Thomson  is  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer; 
for  he  had  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  warm  imaginal  ion.  He  had  studied 
and  copied  nature  with  care.  Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not 
only  described  them  properly,  but  felt  their  impression  with  strong 
sensibility.  The  impression  which  he  felt,  he  transmits  to  his  read- 
ers ;  and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any  one  of  his  Seasons, 
without  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong  to  that  season, 
r«M:alled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  instances  of 
most  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him ;  such  as,  the 
^ower  in  Spring,  the  morning  in  Summer,  and  the  man  perishing 
1 1  snow  in  Winter.  But,  at  present,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  of 
another  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well  chosen  circum- 
stance, to  heighten  a  description.  In  his  Summer,  relating  the 
effects  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the 
pestilence  that  destroyed  the  English  fleet,  at  Carthagez^a,  under 
Admiral  Vernon ;  when  he  has  the  following  lines : 

— Yoa,  ^aUant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you  pityiog'saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arms ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking*  pang^ ;  the  ghastly  form ; 
The  lip  pale  quiv'rin^ ;  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonizing  ships  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Heard  ni^^huy  plunged;  amid  the  sullen  waves. 
The  frequent  corse.  L.  1060. 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  tliis 
dismal  scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.  But  what  4s  most 
striking  in  the  picture,  is,  the  last  image.  We  are  conducted 
through  all  the  scenes  of  distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality 
prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a  vulgar  poet  would  have  described 
by  exaggerated  expressions,  concemingthe  multiplied  trophies  and 
victories  of  death.    But,  how  much  more  is  the  imagination  im- 

Eressed,  by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bodies  thrcwn  over- 
oard  every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falling  into  the 
^ivaters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  melancholy  sound,  so 
often  striking  his  ear  ? 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  soUen  wares, 
The  frequent  corse.* 

*  The  eulogium  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  gires  of  Thorn 
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Mr.  Parnell'fl  tale  of  the  Hermit  is  conspicuous  throughout  the 
whole  of  it,  for  beautiful  de^riptive  narration.  The  manner  of  the 
Hermit's  setting  forth  to  visit  the  world ;  his  meeting  with  a  com- 
panion^and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  successively  entertained,  of 
the  vain  man,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  good  man,  are  pieces  of 
very  fine  painting,  touched  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  ovei 
charged  with  no  superfluous  colouring,  and  convey ing  to  us  a  lively 
idea  of  the  objects.  But,  of  all  the  English  poems  in  the  descrip- 
tive style,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  are,  Milton's  Allegro 
and  Penseroso.  The  collection  of  gay  images  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  these  two  small, 
but  inimitably  fine  poems,  «re  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  storehouse  whence .  many  succeeding  poets 
have  enriched  their  descriptions  of  simiW  subjects;  and  they 
alone  are  sufficient  for  illustrating  the  observations  which  I  made, 
concerning  the  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  descriptive 
writing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from  the  Pen* 
seroso : 


-I  walk  antccn 


On  the  dry,  imooth'sbaveD  green. 
To  behold  tlie  wandering  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon  ;, 
Like  one  that  had  l>een  led  af  traj 
Tlirough  the  heaven's  wide  patlileu  wa/. 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecj  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide  watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar ; 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  pennit, 
Some  still  removed  place  wiU  fit, 
Where  glowing  embers  through  die  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gtoom ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman*s  drowsy  charm. 
To  bless  the  doors  from  ni^tly  harm ; 


son,  is  high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  ju*t :  *  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  c^e  pr»is« 
of  the  highest  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thougfatji,  is  or^nal 
His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  thoo  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.     His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are 
of  bis  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.    He  thinks  m  a  pecttliar 
train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genhis.    He  looks  round  on  nature  and  lif^, 
with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes  in  every 
thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  deliglit  to  be 
detained ;  and  with  a  mind,  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the 
minute.    The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomsoa 
shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  imprefses.    His  descriptiona 
of  extended  scenes,  and  general  effecU,  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of 
nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful.    The  gnyety  of  «pring,  the  spk  ndour  of  summer, 
Jie  tranquillity  of  autumn*  and  the  horror  of  winter,  take,  in  their  mm,  pouescioB  ot 
the  mind.     The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things,  aathey  are  succes- 
snrely  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  hi«  own 
enthusiasri,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  tenti- 
menu.'    The  censure  which  the  same  eminent  critic  passes  upon  Thomson's  diction, 
IS  no  less  just  and  well  founded,  that  *it  is  too  exuberant,  and  may  sometime*  be 
charged  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind.* 
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Or  let  my  bnup,  at  midniglit  hour, 
Be  Men,  in  lome  bigh  lonelj  tower. 
Where  (  may  outwatch  the  Bear 
With  thrice  ^at  Hermeii,  or  untphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  repons  bold 
Th*  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  his  fleshly  nook ; 
And  of  tbone  demons  that  are  found 
In  Are,  air,  flood,  or  itnder  ground. 

Here  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  expressions;  all  is  particih 
hr,  n!  is  picturesque;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated ;  but  a  simple 
style,  and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  images,  which  are  all  of 
one  ciass,  and  recal  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy 
kind  particularly  the  walk  by  moon-light ;  the  sound  of  the  curfew- 
bell  heard  distant ;  the  dying  embers  in  the  chamber ;  the  bellman's 
call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We 
may  observe,  too,  the  conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.  He  does 
not  rest  long  on  one  circumstance,  or  employ  a  great  many  words 
to  describe  it;  which  always  makes  the  impressidh  faint  and  lan- 
guid ;  but  placing  it  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before 
the  reader,  he  there  leaves  it. 

*  From  his  shields  and  his  helmet,'  says  Homer,  describing  one 
of  his  heroes  in  battle,  ^  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,  there 
sparkled  an  incessant  blaze ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when  it  appears 
in  its  brightness  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  This  is  short  and 
lively ;  but  when  it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hands,  it  evaporates  in 
three  pompous  lines,  each  of  which  repeats  the  same  image  in 
different  words : 

High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  liTing  ray ; 
Th*  unwearied  blaie  incessant  streams  supplies, 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th*  autumnal  sides. 

It  b  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn  or 
great  objects,  the  concise  manner  is  almost  always  proper.  De* 
scriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  amplified 
and  prolonged,  as  stren'^h  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected 
in  these.  But  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended 
to  be  made,  energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The  imagination 
ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once ;  and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed 
by  one  strong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minuteness 
of  laboured  illustration.  <  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark,' 
says  Ossian,  describing  a  ffhost,  Uhe  stars  dim  twinkling  through 
his  form  ;  thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero ;  and  thrice  the  winds  c** 
the  night  roared  around.' 

It  deserves  attention,too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natural  ob- 
jects, the  poet,  in  order  to  enliven  his  description,  ought  always  to 
mix  living  beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  are 
apt  to  pall  upon  us,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  intro- 
duce life  and  action  into  his  description.  This  is  well  known  to 
every  painter  who  is  a  master  of  his  art     Seldom  has  any  be\utiful 
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landscape  been  drawn^  without  some  human  being  represented  on 
the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  some  account  concerned  in  it : 

H)c^elidi  fontea,  hlc  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 

Hie  nemus,  hlc  ipso  tecum  consumerer  «vo.*  Ed.  x.  42. 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  VirgiPs,  is  the  last,  which 
sets  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural  scene.  A  long 
description  of  the^ybnto,' the  ^  nemuSy^  and  the  ^prata^  in  the  most 
poetical  modern  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  this 
stroke,  which  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place :  ^  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  a&vo.'  It  is  '-  great 
beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive,  and  full  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,  should  be  as  marked 
and  as  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  up  more 
conspicuous  to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or 
hill,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms  are  left  general.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  gives 
to  description.  <Thus,  in  that  beautiful  pastoral  composition,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  images  are  commonly  particularized  by  the 
objects  to  which  they  allude.  It  is  the  '  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  of 
the  vallies;  the  flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  pilead  ;  the  stream 
which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come  wi^h  me,  from  Leba- 
non, my  spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  She' 
nir  and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  of  the  leopards.'  jOhap.  iv.  8 
So  Horace: 

Quid  dadicatom  potcit  Apollinem 
Vatet  ?  quid  orat  de  patera  noruip 

Fondeni  liquorem  ?  non  opimai 
Sardinin  tegetes  ferads ; 
Nod  nituoss  {prata  Calabriae 
Armeota ;  non  aunim  aut  ebur  Indicom 

Nod  rura,  qua  Lirit  quieti 

^ordet  aquA,  tacitumus  amnis.f  Lib.  I.  Ode  81.  1. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetieal 
description.  In  Virgil's  second  iBneid,  where  he  describes  the  bur- 
ning and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  re- 
presented, that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of 

*  Here  cooling  fountains  roll  throuf  h  flowVf  meads, 
Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads, 
Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  away, 
And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay.  WurroBi 

f  When  at  Apollo's  hallowed  shrine 
The  poet  hails  the  power  divine. 
And  here  his  first  libation  pours, 
What  is  the  blessing  he  implores  ? 
He  nor  desires  the  swellioi^  grain. 
That  yellows  o'er  Sardinia's  plain, 
Nor  the  fair  herds,  that,  lowing,  feed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flewwy  mead ; 
Nor  ivonr  of  spotless  shine ; 
Nor  gold  forth  flaming  from  the  mine ; 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  lares, 
And  eau  away  with  silent  wares.  fttfMltb 
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honror.  The  death  of  Pritni,  especidlyy  may  be  aiogled  oat  as  a 
masterpiece  of  description.  All  tiie  circamstanees  of  the  aged  mon- 
arch arraying  himself  in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  city;  his  meeting  with  his  tBjnily,  who 
are  taking  shelter  at  an  altar  in  the  coort  of  the  palace,  and  their 
placing  him  in  the  midst  of  them ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholds 
Pyrrhus  slanghtering  one  of  his  sons ;  the  feeble  dart  which  he 
throws ;  with  ryrrhus's  brutal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  of  putting 
the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  and 
with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer^s  battles,  and  Milton's  account, 
both  of  Paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish  many  beautiful 
instances  of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints  in  strong  and 
lively  colours,  tfaou^  he  emplo]^  few  circumstances;  and  his  chief 
excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart  One  of  his  fullest  descrip* 
tions  is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  fiailclutha ;  *  I  have  seen  the 
walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded 
within  the  halls;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the  moss  whistled  to 
the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  window ;  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  in 
the  house  of  her  fathers.'  Shakspeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this 
occasion,  as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature. 
Though  it  be  in  manners  and  characters,  that  his  chief  excellency 
lies,  yet  his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happily  described  by 
a  single  stroke ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
which  conveys  to  the  fancy  as  natural  and  beautiful  an  image,  as  can 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  so  few  words : 

How  fwcei  the  moonlight  ileepi  upon  thif  bank! 
Here  wiU  we  lit,  ke. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right 
choice  of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  care- 
less in  this  particular.  Epithets  are  ffequently  brought  in  merely  to 
complete  the  verse,  or  hiake  the  rhyme  answer ;  and  hence  tfaey  are 
so  unmeaning  and  redundant^  expktive  words  only,  which  in  place 
of  adding  any  thing  to  the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it  V  iroal's 
'Liquidi  fontes,'  and  Horace's  '  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinisy'  must, 
1  am  afraid,  be  assigned  to  this  elass :  I<m*,  to  denote  by  an  epithet 
that  water  is  liquid,  or  that  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere 
tautology.  Every  epithet  should  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word 
which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to  rabe  and  heighten  its  known 
signification.     So  in  Milton, 

— »Who  shall  lempt  with  wandVing  feet 
The  dark,  unbottom'd,  inSnlte  abyti , 
And  through  the  pa!lpaMe  obtcnre,  Sod  out 
Hit  unoouth  waj?  or  tpread  hb  tirj  flight, 
Upborne  w'lth  indeiktigaUe  wingw, 
*  OTertheTastabmpt?  B.  IL 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  description, 
and  assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it ; — the  wandering  feet-— the  im* 
3U  58 
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bottomed  abyss— the  palpable  obscure^-the  uncouth  way — tlie  in 
defatigable  wing — serve  to  render  the  images  more  complete  and 
distinct  But  there  are  many  general  epithets^  which,  though  they 
appear  to  raise  the  signification  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  join- 
ed, yet  leave  it  so  undetermined,  and  are  now  become  so  trite  and 
beaten  in  poetical  language,  as  to  be  perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind 
are  *  barbarous  discord — hateful  envy — ^mighty  chiefs — ^bloody  war 
-gloomy  shades — direful  scenes,'  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good  poets ;  but  with  which^ 
poets  of  inferior  eenius  abound  every  where,  as  the  great  props  ot 
their  affected  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell  to  the  language, 
and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose ;  but  they  serve  not  in  the  least  to 
illustrate  the  object  described ;  on  the  contrary,  they  load  the  style 
with  a  languid  verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius,  by  one  well- 
chosen  epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  of  a 
single  word,  to  paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark 
this  effect  of  an  epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas : 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remonelesf  deep 

Clot*d  o*c)r  the  head  of  your  lov'd  JLycidas? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  ftimoas  DnildS;  fie,  , 

Nor  on  the  thapgy  top  of  IVflona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  l)eva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  *  Deva's  wizard  stream'  is  admirably 
imaged ;  by  this  one  word,  presenting  to  the  fancy  all  the  romantic 
ideas,  of  a  river  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banks  haunt- 
ed by  wizards  and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which 
Horace  gives  to  the  river  Hydaspes.  A  good  man,  says  be,  stands 
in  need  of  no  arms. 

Sire  per  Syrtes  iter  ssstuosas, 
Sire  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasnro,  re!  quae  loca  fabulosut 

Lambit  Hydaspes.*  I.od.522.6. 

This  epithet  ^fabulosus,'  one  of  the  commentators  on  Horace  has 
changed  into '  sabulosus,'  or  <  sandy ;'  substituting,  by  a  strange  want 
of  taste,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of  <  the  sandy  river,'  in  place 
of  that  beautiful  picture  which  the  poet  gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes 
^  the  romantic  river,'  or  the  scene  of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  propriety, 
when  accountingfof  Dsedalus  not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  his 
son  Icarus: 

Bis  conatns  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro ; 

Bis  patriae  cecxdere  manus.t  JEn.  rL  32. 


*  Whether  through  Lybia's  burning  sands 
Our  Journey  leads,  or  Scythia's  lauds, 
Amidjt  th*  unhospitable  waste  of  snows, 
Or  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows.  Feaxcis. 

f  Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrainM  his  art:  • 

He  twice  esxarM  to  cast  his  son  in  gold, 

Twice  from  his  hand  he  droppM  tlie  forming  monkl.  DmrDSir. 

la  this  translation  the  thought  is  justly  gircn ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  e3q>r«ssion '  pattia 
"V^hich  in  the  original  conreyg  the  thought  with  so  much  tenderness,  is  lost. 
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These  instanceff  and  obseirations  may  give  some  just  idea  of  true 
poetical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  distrust  an  author's 
descriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turgid,  amassing 
common  place  epithets  and  general  expresnons,  to  work  up  a  high 
conception  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  The  best  describers  are  simple  and  concise.  They 
set  before  us  such  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike 
and  warm  the  fancy ;  they  give  us  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a 
painter  could  lay  hold  o^  and  work  after  them ;  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  trials  of  real  merit  of  description. 


auESTioirs* 


Ha  VINO  treated  of  pastorsl  and  lyric 
poetry,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed; and  under  it,  what  is  included? 
What  ahoold  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
compositioDs  of  every  kind  ?  In  what 
manner  is  this  useful  impresBion,  in 
poetry,  moet  comroonl]^  made  ?  Vnm 
what,  therefore,  does  it,  in  form  only, 
differ  ?  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
its  form,  what  advantages  nas  it  over 
prose  instruction;  and  hence,  what 
Mows  ?  In  what  different  ways  may  it 
be  executed?  All  these  come  under 
what  denomination  ?  What  is  the  hiffh- 


est  species  of  it?  Ofthisnaturcf,w 
poems  have  we  ?  In  all  such  works,  as 
mstniction  is  the  professed  object,  in 
what  does  the  funaamental  merit  con- 
skit?  While  the  poet  must  instruct, 
what  must  he,  at  the  same  time,  stu- 
dy ?  l^^Hiere  do  we  find  a  perfect  model 
of  this ;  and  what  art  does  he  possess  ? 
By  what  passaffe  is  this  remark  ilhis* 
trated  ?  Instead  of  tellihg  his  husband- 
man, in  plain  kuiguagi^/  that  his  crops 
will  faO  through  bad  management, 
what  is  his  language?  Instead  of  or- 
dering him  to  water  his  grounds,  with 
what  does  he  present  us?  Repeat  the 
passage.  In  all  didactic  works,  what 
are  essentially  requisite?  OfHorace^s 
Art  (rf*  Poetry,  what  is  remarked;  and 
of  him.  what  is  farther  observed? 
What,  nowever,  does  that  work  con- 
tain? How  f^uld  it  be  considered; 
and  of  it,  what  is  then  observed  ?  With 
regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments, 
what  is  remarked;  and  why?  MTiat 
k  the  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic 
poem  mteresting  ?  Of  these,  what  is 
observed?   From    VirgilHi    Georgics, 


what  beauties  of  this  kind  are  men- 
tkmed?  What  other  passages  are  also 
mentkined ;  and  of  them,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  remark  are  these  il- 
lustmtkms  followed  ?  In  what,  by  a 
didactk  poet,  may  much  art  be  shown? 
What  instance  have  we  of  Virgil's  ad- 
dress in  this  'point  ?  Of  Dr.  AkenSide's 
Pleasures  of  the  Imamnati<Hi,  what  is 
remarked ;  and  also  of  Dr.  Armstrong, 
in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health  ?  Into 
what  style  do  satires  and  epistles  na- 
turally run?  As  the  maunemcmd  cha- 
racters, which  occur  in  ordinary  life, 
are  their  subject,  what  follows?  Of  sa- 
tire, in  its  eariy  state,  what  ki observed? 
Who  corrected  its  grossness;  and  what 
was  done  by  Horace?  What  end  does 
it  profees  to  nave  in  view ;  and  in  order 
to  this  end,  what  does  it  assume  ?  In 
how  many  difierent  ways,  and  by 
whom,  has  it  been  carnea  on?  In 
what  manner  does  Horace  conduct  it? 
Of  JuveuEil's  manner,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Which  does  Perseus  resemble; 
and  for  what  is  he  distlaguished  ?  Of 
poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on 
moral  or  critical  subjects,  what  is  ob^ 
served  ?  In  the  form  of  an  epktie,  how- 
ever, what  may  be  done ;  and  wfiat  in- 
stances are  jziven  ?  For  what  are  such 
works  as  these  designed;  and  what 
follows?  But  of  didactic  epistles,  what 
is  observed?  In  all  didactic  poetry  of 
tins  kind,  what  is  an  important  ruie> 
In  what  does  much  of  their  grace  con- 
sist ;  ai}d  what  does  this  give  to  such 
compositions?  On  what,  als(^  does 
mucn  of  their  merit  depend?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  Of  Mr.  Pope's  ethical 
episdes,  what  is  observed  ?  Here,  what 
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IP  further  observed  of  him,  and  also  of 
Dryden?  Of  what  would  one  scarcely 
think  him  capable ;  but  what  remark 
follows  ?  Of  hi8  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
whatisobfierved?  From  what  does  it 
appear  that  he  was  capable  of  tender 
po^ry  ?  But  what  are  the  qualities  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  distinguiwied  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What  is  the 
character  of  his  imitations  of  Horace  ? 
Of  his  paintings  of  characters,  what  is 
observed?  What  idea  do  these  •parts  of 
his  works  give  us  of  the  eflect  of  rhyme? 
What  does  he  himsdf  tell  us?  Among 
moral  and  didactic  poets,  who  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence  ?  What 
appears  in  all  his  works  ?  Of  his  Uni- 
versal Paauon,  what  is  observed? 
Though  his  wit  may  oilen  be  too 
sparkling,  yet,  what  follows?  Of  his 
Night  Thoughts,  what  is  observed? 
Amon^  French  authors,  who  has  much 
merit  m  didactic  poetry  ?  Of  his  art  of 
poetiy,  his  satires^  and  his  epistles,  what 
iBobMTved? 

From  didactic,  to  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed  ?  By  descriptive  poe- 
try, what  is  not  meant;  and  why? 
For  what  purpose  is  description  j^e- 
ndly  introduced  ?  But  why  does  it  de- 
mand no  small  attentuin  ?  Of  what  is 
descr^tion  the  great  tost;  and  what 
does  It  always  distinguish?  How  is 
this  remark  fully  illustrated  ?  To  what 
IB  this  happy  talent  chiefly  owing  ?  In 
what  lies  the  great  art  of  pictorasaue 
deseriptkm?  That  these  may  be  rigbt- 
[y  selected,  what  ffeneral  directions  are 
fffven  ?  How  will  these  ^^eneral  rules 
be  best  understood  ?  Which  is  the  lar- 
gest and  fullest  professed  descriptive 
composition  in  any  language ;  and  of  it 
\idiat  is  observed?  What  is  its  style? 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  of  him, 
what  is  observed?  What  had  he  stu- 
died and  copied ;  and  being  enamour- 
ed of  her  beauties,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Transmitting  the  iupres- 
skm  which  he  felt  to  his  readers,  what 
iblbwB?  What  instances  of  beautiful 
descriptk)n  might  be  given ;  but  what 
one  only  is  produced?  Repeat  it.  Of 
this  passage,  what  is  remarked?  Re 
peat  the  eukigium  which  Dr.  Johnson 
^ves  of  Thompson.  What  itf  said  of 
Mr.  ParnelPs  taie  of  the  Hermit?  In  it, 
what  are  pieces  of  very  fine  paiming ; 
and  of  them,  whatis  obBerved?  But  of 


all  the  Bogliih  poems  in  the  descrip- 
tive style^  what  are  the  richest  and 
most  remarkable?  Of  these  two  poems, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  Repeat  the 
passage  here  introduced  from  the  Pen- 
seroBO.  On thispassage,  what  remarks 
are  made?  What  says  Homer,  de- 
Bcribiog  one  of  his  heroes  in  buttle?  Of 
this  passage,  what  is  observed  ?  into 
what  does  it  evaporate,  when  it  comes 
into  the  hands  oi^  Pope  ?  Repeat  Mr. 
Pope's  translatbn.  What  is  to  be  ob- 
served ?  What  can  bear  to  be  more 
amplified  and  prolonged ;  and  why  ? 
But  where  a  sublime  or  pathetic  im- 
pression is  intended  to  be  made,  what, 
above  all  things,  is  remiired ;  and  for 
what  reason  ?  Repeat  Osaan's  descrip- 
tion of  a  ghost.  What,  also,  deservee 
attentkm?  Why  should  this  be  done  1 
To  whom  is  this  well  known;  and 
what  i^omark  follows  ?  What  illustra- 
tive example  is  given  ?  Of  these  five 
lines,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  a 
great  b^uty  in  Milton's  Allegro? 
Why  should  every  thing  in  descrip- 
tk)n  be  as  marked  and  as  particular  aa 
possible  ?  What  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark is  given?  What  writers  were 
sensible  of  this ;  and  of  this,  what  in* 
stance  is  given  ?  What  passage  is  also 
introduced  from  Horace,  illustrative  of 
the  same  remark?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  remarkable  lor  the  talent  of  poeti- 
c»ti  description?  What  furnish  many 
beautiful  uistancos  of  poetical  descrip- 
tjon?  Of  Ossian,  what  is  observed? 
What  paange  is  introduced  as  one  of 
his  fullest  d  jBcriptbDs  ?  Of  Shakspeare 
as  a  descriptive  poet,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  instance  is  given?  Upon 
what  does  much  of  the  oeauty  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  depend  ?  On  this  parti- 
cular, what  remarks  are  made  ?  What 
poems  of  Vii^il,  and  of  Horace,  muiet 
De  assigned  to  this  class;  and  why? 
What  imould  every  epithet  do  ?  To  il- 
lustrate this,  what  example  is  given 
from  Milton?  Of  the  epithets  here  em- 
ployed, what  is  observed  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  But.  of  what  kind  are 
there  many  epitaete?  Of  this  kuid, 
^i^iat  instances  are  given?  What  do 
they  ^ive  to  the  language ;  but  what 
is  their  eflect  ?  What  is,  sometimesi  in 
the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius  ?  In  what 
lines  may  we  remairk   this   efiectl 
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Among'theae  wild  seenei,  what  is  ad- 
mirably imaged;  and  by  this  ooe 
word,  preeenting  what  ?  AJdn  to  this, 
is  what  epithet?  What  does  he  say? 
Repeat  the  passage.  What  oominent 
has  been  made  on  ibm  pasBagel  In  ac- 
counting  for  what,  has  Viivil  employ- 
ed an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and 
propriety?  Rep<»t  uie  passage.  Of 
what  may  these  instances  and  obser- 
vations give  some  just  idea  ?  When 
have  we  reason  to  mstruat  an  author's 
descriptive  talents?  Of  the  best  de- 
scriptions, what  18  observed?  What 
features  of  an  object  do  they  set  before 
us,  and  what  do  they  give  us  ? 
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LltCTURE  TOLL 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which  we  are,  at  presenty  em- 
ployed in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  justly  deserves  a  fdace.  Viewing  these  sacred  books  in 
no  nigher  light,  than  as  they  present  to  us  the  most  ancient  raonu- 
mf  nts  of  poetry  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they  affi>rd  a  cu- 
rious object  of  criticism.  They  display  the  taste  of  a  remote  age 
and  country.  They  exhibit  a  species  of  composition,  rery  d^erent 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
beautiful.  Considered  as  inspired  wntings,  they  give  rise  to  discus* 
sions  of  another  kind.  But  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  conside/* 
them  not  in  a  theoloffical,  but  in  a  critical  view :  and  it  must  need*; 
^ve  pleasure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  composi 
tion,  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.  Dr. 
*Lowth's  learned  treatise, '  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrseorum,'  ought  to  be 
pensed  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
subject.  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuaUe,  both  for  the  eJeganci^ 
of  its  composition,  and  for  the  justness  of  the  critbism  which  it  con  - 
tains.  In  this  lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate  the  subject  with  more 
benefit  to  the  reader,  than  by  following  the  trackof  thai  ingeniou'9 
author,  I  shall  make  much  use  of  his  observations^ 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity  m  style,  a'9 
sufficiently  discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical, 
and  which  as  prose  coropositioDs.  While  the  hbtorical  books,  ami 
legislative  writings  of  Moses,  are  evidently  prosaic  in  the  composi- 
tion, the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  thf 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  (he  prophetical  writinss,  and 
several  passages  scattered  occasionaUy  through  the  historical  books, 
carry  the  most  plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  ibr  doubtmg,  that  originally  these 
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were  written  in  verse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numliers ;  though, 
as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we 
are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  Verse,  or  at  most 
can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly.  Concerning  this  point  there  have 
been  great  controversies  among  learned  men,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss.  Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  our 
own  translation,  which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  mai- 
ny  parts  of  the  original  being  written  in  a  measured  style;  and  the 

*  disjeeti  membra  poetae,^  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  person 
read  the  historical  introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible,  that 
he  passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.  Not 
only  the  poetical  sentiments  and  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the 
change ;  out  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  words, are  sensibly  altered;  the  change  is  as  great  as  when  he 
passes  irom  reading  passar's  Commentaries,  to  read  Virgil's  ^neid. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  what 
must  be  called  poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  I  shall 
afterwards  show,  that  they  contain  instances  of  most  of  the  different 
forms  of  poetical  writing.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  passing, 
that  hence  arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour  of  poetry. 
No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  art, 
which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration,  and  has 
been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel  for  conveying  to  tlie  world  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  among 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is  made  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  persons  trained  in  such  schools  was,  to  sing  the  praises 
of  Ood,  accompanied  with  various  instruments.  In  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  (chap.  x.  7.)  we  find,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of 
these  prophets  coming  down  from  the  hill  where  their  school  was, 

*  prophesying,'  it  is  said,  *  with  the  psaltery,  tabret,  and  harp, before' 
them.'  But  in  the  days  of  king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried 
to  their  greatest  height.  For  the  serviceof  the  tabernacle,  he  appoint- 
ed four  thousand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  and  mar- 
shalled under  several  leaders,  whose  sole  business  it  wa.'H  to  sing 
hymns,  and  to  perform  the  instrumental  music  in  the  public  worship. 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the  chief  directors  of  the  music ; 
and  from  the  titles  of  sonve  psalms,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
also  eminent  composers  of  hymns  or  sacred  poems.  In  chapter  xxv. 
of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  an  account  is  given  of'David's  insti- 
tutions, relating  to  the  sacred  music  and  poetry ;  which  were  cer- 
tainly more  costly,  more  splendid  and  magnificent,  than  ever  obtain- 
ed in  the  public  service  cf  any  other  nation. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singular 
nature,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period 
into  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members,  w^hich 
inswer  to  one  ahother^  both  in  sense  and  sound.     In  the  first  mem- 
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ber  of  the  period  a  sentiment  is  expressed ;  and  in  the  second  mem- 
ber,  the  same  sentiment  is*  amplified,  or  is  repeated  in'  diflerent 
terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted  with  its  opposite;  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  same  structure,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of 
wordS)  Is  preserved.  This  is  the  general  strain  of  all  the  Hebrew 
poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  on  opening  the  Old 
Testament  Thus,*in  Psalm  xcvi.  ^  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song 
-—sing  unto  the  Jjord  all  the  earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  bless 
his  name — show  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  Declare  his 
glory  among  the  heathen — ^his  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For 
the  Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised — ^he  is  to  be  feared 
above  all  the  gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  hino — strength/ 
and  beauty  are  in  his  aanctuary.^  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  this  form  of  composition,  that  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains 
so  much  of  a  poetical  cast.  For  the  version  being  strictly  word 
for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  orisinal  sen- 
tence are  preserved ;  which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular 
alternation  and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of 
a  departure  from  the  common  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the  He< 
brews,  is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
sacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  sfbcompanied 
with  music,  and  they  were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands  of  singers 
and  musicians,  who  answered  alternately  to  each  jther.  When,  for 
instance,  one  band  began  the  hymn  thus:  *  The  Lord  reigneth,  let 
the  earth  rejoice;'  the  chorus,  or  semi-chorus,  took  up  the  corres- 
ponding versicle;  'Let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.' 
— ^  Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  about  him,'  sung  the  one;  the 
other  replied, '  Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne.'  And  in  this  manner  their  poetry,  when  set  to  music, 
naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of  strophes  and  anttstrophes 
correspondent  to  each  other;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  antiphon, 
or.responsory,  in  the  public  religious  service  of  so  many  christian 
churches,  derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levites  sung 
in  this  manner;  < Altematim,' or  by  course;  (Ezra  iii.  11.)  and 
some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed 
in  order  to  be  thus  performed.  The  24th  Psalm,  in  particular, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn 
occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount 
Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  effect  when  performed  after  this  man- 
ner, as  Dr.  Lowth  haa  illustrated  it  The  whole  people  are  supposed 
to  be  attending  the  prod^ession.  The  Levites  and  singers,  divided 
into  their  several  courses,  and  accompanied  with  all  their  musical 
instruments,  led  the  way.  After  the  introduction  to  the  Psalm,  in 
the  two  first  verses,  when  the  procession  begins  to  ascend  the  sacred 
mount,  the  question  is  put,  as  by  a  semi-chorus :  'Who  shall  ascend 
unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?' 
The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest  dignity : 
'  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted 
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up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.'  As  die  procession 
approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  the  chorus,  with  all  their 
instruments,  join  in  this  exclamation :  <  Lift  up  your  beads,  ye 
gatp.«,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  e  ^erlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of 
Glory  shall  comd  in/  Here  the  semi-chorus  plainly  breaks  in,  as 
with  a  lower  voice,  ^  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?'  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ark  is  introduced  into  the  tabcft-nacle,  the  response 
is  made  by  the  burst  of  the  whole  chorus:  *  The«L<nid,  strong  and 
mighty ;  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle.^  I  take  notice  of  this  instance 
the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show  how  much  the  grace  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed  of  all  poems,  depends  upon 
pur  knowing  the  particular  occasions  for  which  they  were  composed, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which  they  were  adapted  ;  and 
how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  u%  tiirough  our  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the  Hebrew  history, 
and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by  cor- 
responding versicles,  being  universally  introduced  into  the  hymns 
or  musical  poetry  of  the  Sews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other 
poetical  writings,  which  were  not  designed  to  be  suns  in  alternate 
portions,  and  which  therefore  did  not  so  much  require  this  mode 
of  composition.  But  the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited 
to  sacred  subjects.  Hence,  throughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we 
find  it  prevailing  as  much  as  in  the  Psalms  of  David;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  (chap.  Ix.  1.)  '  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  for  lo ! 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,— and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But 
the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee, 
and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness 
of  thy  rising.'  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the  great  charactei^ 
i sties  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry ;  very  different  from,  and  even 
opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Ri  man  poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  oi  construction,  the  sacred 
poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise, 
bold,  and  figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable  charac 
ters.  One  might  inde^  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrew  poets,  of  always  amplifying  the  same  thought  by  repetition 
or  contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they  conduct 
themselves  so,  as  not  to  produce  this  effect  Their  sentences  are 
always  short.  Fewsnpei^uous  words  are  used.  The  same  thought 
is  never  dwelt  upon  long.  To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  of 
expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  sublimity;  and 
all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might  profit  much,  by  imitating 
in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament  For,  as  I  have  for- 
merly had  occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
sublime,  as  prolixity  or  diffuseness.  The  mind  is  never  so  much 
affected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is  struck 
all  at  once.     By  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the 
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same  time  weaken  it  Most  of  the  aneient  original  poets  of  all 
nations  are  simple  and  concise.  The  superfluities  and  excrescences 
of  style,  were  the  result  of  imitation  in  aftier^times;  when  compo- 
sition passed  into  inferior  hands,  an4  flowed  from  art  and  study^ 
more  than  from  native  genius. 

No  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  most  bold  and  ani- 
mated figures,  as  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  little 
apon  this  article ;  as,  through  our  early  femiliarity  with  these  books, 
(a  familiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than 
with  thei?  sense  and  meaning,)  beauties  of  style  escape  us  in  the 
Scripture,  which,  in  any  other  book,  would  draw  particular  atten- 
tion. Metaphors,  comparisons,  allegories,  and  personifications,  are 
there  particularly  frequent  In  order  to  dp  justice  to  these,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  transport  ouraelves  as  much  as  we  can  into  the 
land  of  Judsisa ;  and  pl^ce  before  our  eyes  that  scenery,  and  those 
objects,  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant  Some 
attention  of  this  kind  is  requisitCi  in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  different  age.  For  the  imagery 
of  every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature,  and  real  life ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  it  could  not  be  lively ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves 
in  his  situation.  Now  we  shall  find  that  the  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons of  the  Hebrew  poets,  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view 
of  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  arts  and  em-t 
ployments  of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are  in  some  measure  common  to  tliem  with  poets 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  Light  and  darkness,  trees  and  flowers, 
the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful 
figures.  But,  in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  must 
tue  notice,  that  several  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  land  of  Judaea.  During  the  summer  months,  little  or 
no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region.  While  the  heats  continued, 
the  country  was  intolerably  parched }  want  of  water  was  a  great 
distress;  and  a  plentiful  shower  falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth, 
altered  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and  introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like  causes.can  suggest  to  us. 
Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among  them, 
to  ^  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is ;'  and  hence  to  de- 
scribe a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  metaphors  are 
founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs 
in  the  desert  Thus  in  Isaiah :  ^  The  wilderness  and  the  solit&ry 
plaoe  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  ths 
rose.  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams 
in  the  desert;  and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool ;  and 
the  thirsty  land,  springs  of  water ;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons 
there  shall  be  grass,  with  rushes  and  reeds.'  Chap.  xzxv.  1  6,  7. 
Images  of  this  nature  are  very  fiimiliar  to  Isaiah,  and  occur  in  many 
parts  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judsea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  during  the  rainy 
months, exposed  to  frequent  ijaundations  by  the  rushing  of  torrent% 
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which  came  down  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  and  carried  every- 
thing before  them;  and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river,  annually 
overflowed  its  banks.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  <  the  noise, 
and  to  the  rushings  of  many  waters ;'  and  hence  great  calamities  so 
often  compared  to  the  overflowing  torrent,  which,  in  such  a  coun- 
try, must  have  been  images  particularly  striking:  'Deep  calleth 
unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy 
oillows  are  gone  over  me.'    Psalm  zlii.  7. 

The  two  most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  country,  were  Leba- 
non and  Carmel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  the  woods  of 
lofty  cedars  that  covered  it ;  the  latter,for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  the  richness  of  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence,  with  the  greatest  pro 
priety,  Lebanon  is  employed  as  an  ima^  of  whatever  is  great, 
strong,  or  magnificent;  Carmel,  of  what  is  smiling  and  beautiful. 
'  The  glory  of  Lebanon,'  says  Isaiah, '  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the 
excellency  of  Carmel.'  (xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  is  often  put  metaphori* 
cally  for  Uie  whole  state  or  people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
'  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,'  say.^  Solomon,  speaking  of  the 
dignity  of  a  man's  appearance ;  but  when  he  describes  female  beau- 
ty, '  Thine  head  is  like  mount  CarmeL'   Song  v.  15.  and  vii.  5. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the  images 
of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abound, 
they  plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate 
rendered  them  acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequent; 
and  the  tempests  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  in  Judaea  and 
Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds  and  darkness,  far  exceed 
any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more  temperate  regions. 
Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth  'reeling  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a  cottage.'  (xxiv.  20.)  And  in 
those  circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  described  in  the  18th  Psalm,  when  his  <  pavilion  round 
about  him  was  darkness ;  when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  were  his 
voice ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said 
to  be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;'  though 
there  may  be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  the  history 
of  God's  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable, 
that  the  figures  were  taken  directly  from  those  commotions  of  na- 
ture with  which  the  authdr  was  acquainted,  and' which  suggested 
stronger  and  nobler  images  than  what  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  we  find  the  rites 
of  their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common 
life,  frequently  employed  as  grounds  of  ima^ry  among  the  Hebrews. 
They  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
These  were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among  them ;  not  disdained 
by  their  patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets.  Little  addicted  to  com- 
merce; separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and  their 
religion';  they  were,  during  the  better  days  of  their  state,  strangers 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  refinements  of  luxury.     Hence  flowed,  of 
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course,  the  many  allusions  to  pastoral  life, to  the  'green  pastures  and 
the  still  waters/  and  to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd 
over  his  flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tender- 
ness in  them,  in  the  2dd  Psalm,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  the 
poetical  writings  of  Scripture.  Hence,  all  the  images  founded  upon 
rural  employments,  upon  the  wine-press,  the  threshing-floor,  .the 
stubble  and  the  chaff.  To  disrelish  all  such  images,  is  the  effect  of 
false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent,  and  much  more  mi- 
nute and  particular,  in  his  similes,  founded  on  what  we  now  call  low 
life;  but,  in  his  management  of  them,  far  inferior  to  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this  kind  some- 
what of  dignity  and  grandeur  to  ennoble  them.  What  inexpressible 
grandeur  does  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  re- 
ceive from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity : '  The  nations  shall  rush  like 
the  rushings  of  many  waters ;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they 
shall  fly  far  off;  and  they  shaU  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountain 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind.' 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  religion ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean 
and  unclean ;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service ;  to  the  dress  of 
their  priests ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their 
sacred  history;  as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of 
God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  included  the 
whole  of  their  laws  and  civil  constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid 
external  rites  that  occupied  their  senses ;  it  was  connected  with 
every  part  of  their  national  history  and  establishment;  and  hence, 
all  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  in  this  nation  a  dignity  and 
.importance  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to 
.  mpress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  in 
a  high  degree,  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real 
objects  that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being 
more  complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas 
and  manners,  than  that  of  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  worlcs, 
we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judaea.  The  palm-trees, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of 
their  territory,  the  circumstances  of  their  climate,  the  mannersof  the 
people,  and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass 
under  different  forms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally 
short,  touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  than 
branching  out  mto  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  per- 
haps an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  whose  com- 
parisons, by  the  length  to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes 
interrupt  the  narration  too  much,  and  carry  too  visible  marks  of 
study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  Hebrew  poets,  they  appear 
more  like  the  glo wings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  glancing  aside  to  some 
resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its  track.     Such  is  the 
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following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to  describe  the  happy  influ- 
ence of  good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  are  called  the 
last  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel :  (xxiii.  3.) 
*'  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morniug,  when  the  sun  riseth ; 
even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of 
che  earth,  by  clear  shining  after  rain.''  This  is  one  of  the  most 
/egular  and  formal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them.  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of  it,  that 
remarkably  fine  and  well-supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the 
80th  Psalm,  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  tb  a  vine. 
Of  parables,  which  form  a  species  of  allegory,  the  prophetical  wri- 
tings are  full ;  and  if  to  us  they  sometimes  sppear  obscure,  we  must 
remember,  that  in  those  early  times,  it  wa&  universally  the  mode 
throughout  all  the  eastern  nations,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under 
mysterious  figtires  and  representations. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the 
style  of  Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldne&s  and  sublimity,  is 
prosopopoeia  or  personification.  No  personifications  employed  by 
any  poets,  are  so  magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspired 
writers.  On  great  occasions,  they  animate  every  part  of  nature  \ 
especially,  when  any  appearance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is 
concerned.  ^<  Before  him  went  the  pestilence — the  waters  saw  thee, 
0  God,  and  were  afraid — ^the  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trem- 
bled—the overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by — the  deep  uttered 
his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.''  When  inquiry  is  made 
about  the  place  of  wisdom,  Job  introduces  the  ^  Deep,  saying,  it  is 
QOt  in  me;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."  That 
noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the 
fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personified  objects ;  the  fir-trees 
and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet  him 
at  his  comine;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain,  are  the  many  lively  and 
passionate  apostrophes  to  cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  things, 
with  which  the  prophetical  writings  every  where  abound.  <^  O  thou 
sword  of  the  Lord!  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyselfup  into  the  scabbard,  restand  be  still."  '^How  cbjx  ii  be  quiet," 
(as  the  reply  is  instantly  made)  ^'seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
charge  against  Askelon,  and  the  sea-shore?  there  hath  he  appointed 
it"    Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all  the 
instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is, 
beyond  the  style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  ani- 
niated.  It  is  extremely  different  from  that  regular  correct  expres- 
sion, to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in  modem  poetry.  It  is  the 
burst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described,  but  re- 
presented as  passing  before  our  eyes.    Every  object,  and  every 
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person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  as  if  present  The  transition 
is  often  abrupt ;  the  connexion  often  obscure ;  the  persons  are  often 
changed ;  figures  crowded,  and  heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold 
sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  character.  We  see  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for 
ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  Scriptures, ingeneral,  I 
shall  conclude  this  dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books ;  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  chiefly  of  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of  the 
didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal 
instance.  The  nine  first  c^yipters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical, 
adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces  and  figures  of  expression. 
At  the  tenth  chapter  the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into 
a  lower  strain,  which  is  continued  to  the  end:  retaining,  however, 
that  sententious  pointed  manner,  and  that  artful  construction  of  pe- 
riod, which  distinguish  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  ,  The  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  comes  likewise  under  this  head ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as 
the  119th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture; sueh  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  : 
several  passages  in  the  prophetical  books ;  and  several  of  David's 
Psalms,  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42c) 
Psalm,  in  particular,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive. 
But  the  most  regular  and  perfect  eleeiac  composition  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book,  entitled  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah.  As  the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy  city,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the  afifecting  images  which  a  sub* 
ject  so  melancholy  could  suggest  The  composition  is  uncommonly 
artificial.  By  turns,  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  are  in- 
troduced, as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows ;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of 
the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  supplications  to 
God.  The  lines  of  the  original,  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear  from 
our  translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew ' 
poetry :  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  querimonious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pasto- 
ral poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  mystical  allegory;  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pasto- 
ral, or  a  perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of 
shepherds ;  and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  full  of  raral  and  pastoral 
images,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  with 
music^  the  Old  Testament  is  full.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
hymns  and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses,  the  song  of  Deborah, 
and  many  others  of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be 
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considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes.  In  these,  we  find  the  oda 
exhibited  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  with  the 
highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry ;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  tri- 
umphant; sometimes  solemn  and  magnificent;  sometimes  tender  and 
soft.  From  these  instances,  it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  full  exemplifications  of  several  of  the 
chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

Among  the  difiereut  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  there  is  an 
evident  diversity  of  style  and  manner;  and  to  trace  their  different 
characters  in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  read- 
ing theii^  writings  with  greater  advantage.    The  most  eniiinent  of 
the  sacred  poets  are,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  David,  and 
Isaiah.     As  the  compositions  of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is 
a  greater  variety  of  style  and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in  those  of  the 
other  two.    The  manner  in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet, 
David  chiefly  excels,  is  the  pleasing,  the  soft,  and  the  tender.     In 
his  Psalms  there  are  many  lofty  and  sublime  passages ;  but,  in  strength 
of  description,  he  yields  to  Job;  in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah. 
It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for  which  David  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  some 
occasions,  he  rises  above  it     The  Psalms  in  which  he  touches  as 
most  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiness  of  the  right- 
eous, or  the  goodness  of  God ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings  of  a 
devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  afiectionate  supplications  ti 
Heaven.     Isaiah  is,without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  ^11  poets 
This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation ;  and,  what  is  a  mate 
rial  circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  appear  to  have 
been  more  happily  translated  than  the  writings  of  this  prophet 
Majesty,  is  his  reigning  character;  a  majesty  more  commanding, 
and  more  uniformly  supported,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  resi 
of  the  Old  Testament  poets.     He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity  and 
grandeur,  both  in  his  conceptions  and  expressions,  which  is  altogethei 
unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to  himself.     There  is  more  clearness  and 
order  too,  and  a  more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  than 
in  any  other  of  the  prophetical  writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  we 
immediately  see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  difl*erent  genius.  Isaiah  employs 
himself  generally  on  magnificiBnt  subjects.  Jeremiah  seldom  disco- 
vers any  disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender 
and  elegiac.  Ezekiel,  in  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferior 
to  them  both ;  but  he  is  distinguished  by  a  character  of  uncommon  force 
and  ardour.  To  use  the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with 
regard  to  this  prophet:  ^Estatrox,  vehemens,  tragicus;  in  sensibus, 
fervidus,  acerbus,  indignabundus ;  in  imaginibub  fecundus,  tiucu- 
ientus,  et  nonnunquam  pene  deformis;  in  dictione  grandiloquus, 
gravis,  austerus;  et  interdum  incultus;  frequens  in  repetitionibus, 
non  decoris  aut  gratis  oausi,  sed  ex  indignatione  et  violentia* 
Quicquid  susceperit  tractandum  id  sedulo  persequitur;  in  eo  unici 
liaeret  defixus  ;  a  proposito  raro  deflectens.  In  casteris,  a  plerisque 
vjitibus  fortasse  supcratus ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ad  quod  videtur  a  na- 
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tora  unice  comparatOs,  nimirum,  vi,  poodere^  impetn,  granditate,  ne- 
mo unquam  eum  superavit/  The  same  learned  writer  compares 
Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Ezekiel  to  iBschylus. 
Most  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  not  above  one  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry. 
Among  the  minor  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  es- 
pecially Nahum,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit  In  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  which  I 
shall  conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generalfy  re- 
puted the  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books ;  the  author  uncer- 
tain. It  is  remarkable,  that  this  book  has  no  connexion  with  the 
affairs  or  manners  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumaea,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia;  and  the' 
i  magery  employed  is  generally  of  a  different  kind,  from  what  I  before 
showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  al- 
lusions to  the  great  events  of  sacred  history, to  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews,  to  £ebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  of  Judaea.  We  find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers 
or  torrents;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.  But  the 
longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  season  of  heat, 
and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  all, 
except  those  of  Idaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David 
the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive,  of  all 
the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  streneth  of  des- 
cription, characterize  the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so 
much  in  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render 
visible,  whatever  he  treats  of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  those  strong  and  lively  colours,  with  wliich,  in 
the  following  passages  taken  from  the  18th  and  20th  chapters  of  his 
book,  he  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked  •,  observe  how  rapidly 
his  figures  rise  before  us ;  and  what  a  deep  impression,  at  the  same 
time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination.  <  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old, 
since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  tlie 
wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment? 
Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach 
the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever.  He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream, 
and  shall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision 
of  the  night.  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see  him  no  more ; 
thoy  which  have  seen  him  shall  say.  Where  is  he  ? — He  shall  suck 
the  poison  of  asps;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  come 
upon  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
«hall  strike  him  through.  All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  pla- 
ces. A  fire  not  blown  shall  consume  him.  The  heaven  shall  re- 
veal his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  in- 
crease of  his  house  shall  depart    His  goods  shall  flow  away  in  the 
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day  of  wrath.  The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out ;  the  light 
shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be 
straitened,  and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.  For  he  is  cast 
into  a  net,  by  his  own  feet  He  walketh  upon  a  snare.  Terrors 
shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side ;  and  the  robber  shall  prevail 
against  him.  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  His 
remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no  name 
in  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness.  They 
that  come  afler  him  shall  be  astonished  at  hk  day.  He  shall  dnnk 
of  the  vrrath  of  the  Almighty.* 


CtVESTIOITS. 


Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry, 
which  we  are  at  present  employed  in 
examining,  what  justly  deserves  a 
place?  With  what  view  alone,  do  the 
sacred  books  afford  a  curious  object  of 
criticism?  What  do  they  displays  and 
what  exhibit  ?  In  what  view  do  they 

give  rise  to  discussion  of  another  kind? 
ut  what,  at  present,  is  our  busineas : 
and  what  must  needs  five  pleasure  f 
What  treatise  ought  to  be  particularly 
peVused ;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
this  lecture,  what  course  is  consequently 
pursued?  In  showing  what,  need  not 
many  words  be  spent  ?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  What  is  there  no  reason  to 
doubt?  What  has  this  occasioned? 
Taking  the  Old  Testament,  in' our  own 
translation,  what  do  we  find  ?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  To  show  what, 
b  this  sufficient ;  and  afterwards,  what 
shall  be  shown  ?  What  may  it  be  pro- 
per, in  passing,  to  remark?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  is  given?  What 
evidence  have  we,  that  music  and 
poetry  were  cultivated  among  the  IIe> 
brews,  from  the  earlie»t  times  ?  Of  the 
general  construction  of  Hebrew  p^try, 
what  is  remarked  i  In  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  Wliat  is  done  in  the  first  member 
of  the  period ;  and  also  in  the  second  ? 
What  mstance,  to  illustrate  this  form 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  is  given?  To  this 
form  of  composition,  what  is  (ywing; 
and  why  ?  From  what  is  the  origin  of 
this  form  of  composition  amonc  the  He- 
brews, to  be  deduced?  With  v3iat  were 
ihey  accompanied  5  and  by  whom  were 
they  performed?  To  iilustratc  this, 
what  instances  are  given?  In  this 
manner,  their  poetry^  when  set  to 
music,  naturally    divided   itself   into 


what?  Whence,  what  nrobabhr  dcri 
ved  its  origin  ?  In  the  nook  of  Ezhl 
what  are  we  expressly  ^d ;  and  of 
some  of  David's  Psahr^a,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Repeat  the  remarks  made  on 
the  24th  PsaJm,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark. Why  does  our  author  notice  this 
instance?  The  method  of  compositkm 
which  has  been  explained,  being  uni- 
verscdly  introduced  into  the  hymns  of 
the  Jews,  what  was  the  consequ^ire? 
But  of  this  mode,  what  is  observed  ? 
Hence,  where  do  we  find  it  prevailing ; 
and  what  instance  is  given  ?  Of  this 
form  of  writing,  what  is  remarked  ?  In* 
dependently  m  this  peculiar  mode  of 
construction,  by  what  is  the  sacred 
poetry  distinguished  ?  What  are  its  two 
most  remarkable  characters?  What 
might  (me  at  first  imagine?  But  how  do 
they  prevent  this  e£ct?  To  what  is 
their  poetry  indebted  for  much  of  its 
sublimity  ?  How  might  all  writers,  who 
attempt  the  sublime,  profit  much;  and 
why  ?  When  is  the  mind  most  affecUMl 

{»y  any  great  idea ;  and  what  is  the  ef- 
ect  of  attempting  to  prolong  the  im- 
pression?  Of  most  of  the  ancient  ori- 
ginal poets,  what  is  observed  $  and  of 
what  were  the  superfluities  and  excre- 
scences of  style,  the  result  ?  With  what 
do  the  sacred  books  more  particularly 
abound,  than  any  other  writings  ?  Why 
is  it  proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  thj«  ar 
tide  ?  What  figures  thwc,  are  pardcu- 
larly  frequent  ?  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  these,  what  is  necessary  ?  In  order 
to  do  what,  is  some  attention  of  thin 
kind  requisite;  and  why?  Pursuing 
this  course,  whsv  shall  we  find?  Of 
natural  objects,  what  is  obeerveJ;  and 
what  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful 
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figures?  But  in  order  to  relish  their 
fiffures  of  this  kind,  cf  what  must  we 
take  notice  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  il* 
loBtration  is  given?  Again,  as  Judea 
was  a  hilly  country,  to  what,  durW 
the  rainy  months^  was  it  Exposed? 
Hence,  the  frequent  allusions  to  what ; 
and  hence  to  wnat  are  great  calamities 
frequently  compared  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  the  PBaims. 
Which  were  the  two  most  remarkable 
mountains  of  the  country:  and  for 
what  were  they  respectively  noted? 
Hence,  how  are  they,  with  the  matest 
propriety,  employed?  Repeat  £e  illus- 
trations that  follow.  Under  this  heaiL 
what  is  farther  to  be  remarked?  Of 
earthquakes,  tempests,  and  thunder  and 
lightmng,  what  is  observed  ?  How  does 
Isaiah  describe  the  earth?  In  those 
circumstances  of  terror^  with  which  aa 
appearance  of  the  alnughty  is  descri- 
bed, from  what,  is  it  probable,  the 
figures  were  taken?  Repeat  the  pas- 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their 
own  country,  what  did  the  Hebiews 
frequently  employ  as  grounds  of  im- 
agery ?  With  what  were  they  chiefly 
occupied;  and  in  what  estimation  were 
these  held  ?  As  fhey  were  Uttle  addict^ 
ed  to  commerce,  cmd  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and 
their  relifirlon,  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
^at  alluskmB  ikfwed  ?  Hence,  afao^ 
what  images  were  employed?  To  dis^ 
relish  such  images  is  the  effect  of  what  ? 
Of  Homer,  what  is  here  observed? 
Repeat  the  passage  here  introduced 
from  Isaiah  illustrative  of  this  remark. 
Tb  what,  also,  do  we  frequently  find 
figurative  alluskms?  What  instances 
are  mentioned?  What  did  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews  include  ?  Of  what  was 
it  full :  and  with  what  was  it  connectr 
«d?  Hence,  what  followed?  From  all 
this,  what  results  ?  Whence  is  it  copied ; 
and  what  advantage  has  it?  In  read- 
ing their  works,  w&re  do  we  find  our- 
selves; what  are  ever  rising  in  our 
view ;  and  what  constantly  pass  in  dif- 
ferent forms  before  us  ?  Of  the  compari- 
aoDB  employed  by  the  sacred  poets, 
what  is  observed?  In  this  respect,'  over 
whom  have  they  an  advantage ;  and 
how  does  this  appear?  To  illuemite  this 
remark,  what  fine  comparison  is  intro- 
duced? Repeat  it ;  and  of  it,  what  is 


observed?  What  other  figure  k  also 
frequently  found  in  Scripture?  When, 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  what 
was  done?  Of  the  paraUes  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  what  is  observed? 
What  poetical  ngure  is  it,  which,  be- 

Sond  ell  otherS)  elevates  the  style  ef 
brrpture?  How  is  this  flilly  illustrated? 
What  is  the  general  remaric  on  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament? 
From  what  is  it  extremely  diiOferent; 
and  what  is  it?  How  are  the  ^enes 
represented ;  and  how  is  this  illustTap 
ted  ?  AftN  these  remarks  on  the  poetry 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  wjth  what 
is  this  dissertation  concluded?  What 
are  the  several  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
positkxn  which  we  find  in  Scripture  ?  Of 
didactic  poetry,  what  is  the  ]»incipa] 
instance?  Of  the  nine  first  chapters  of 
that  book,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
is  said  of  the  rest  ?  What  other  parts 
of  Scripture  likewise  come  under  this 
head  ?  Of  elegiac  "poetryr,  what  beaiiti- 
ful  specimens  occur  in  Scripture? 
Whien  of  the  Pisalms  is,  in  the  highest 
dome,  tender  and  plaintive?  But  which 
is  me  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac 
composition  in  the  Scriptures,  and  per- 
haps that  was  ever  writtmi?  Of  this 
poem,  what  is  observed?  What  does 
the  song  of  Solomon  afibrd  us  ?  Consi- 
dered with  respect  to  it86{Hritual  meaiH 
ing,  what  is  it;  cmd  what  is  it  in  its 
form  ?  Suitably  to  this  form,  of  what  is 
it  ibll?  In  what  noetry  doee  the  Old 
Testament  ahomia?  *How  k  this  re- 
mark iQuBtrated  ?  In  the  Ftalms,  what 
do  we  find  ?  From  these  instances,  what 
clearly  appears  ?  Of  the  different  com- 
posers of  the  sacred  books,  what  is  ob- 
served? Who  are  the  meet  emhutot  ot 
the  sacred  poets?  As  the  oompoeptionB 
of  David  are  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind, 
what  is  the  consequence ;  and  in  what 
does  he  excel  '^  In  nis  Psalms,  what  sit 
found ;  but  to  whom  does  he  yield ;  and 
in  what?  For  what  is  David  chiefly 
distinguished?  In  what  Psalms  does 
he  touch  us  most?  Of  Isaiah,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  what  is  this  abundantly 
visible;  and  what  is  a  material  circum- 
stance? What  is  his  reigning  charac- 
ter; and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  does  he  possess;  and  what  pre- 
vails in  his  booK,  to  a  greater  extent, 
than  in  any  other  book  of  the  prq>heti- 
cal  writings  ?  How  do  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah compare;  and  of  Ezekiel,  what 
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JB  observed?  What  compansDiui  does 
Bishop  I<owth  make?  Of  most  of  the 
books  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  what    is  farther   observed? 


Amonff  the  m'iiA>r  ^Ib,  who  are  dis- 
unguiuied  for  poetical  spirit;  and  in 
whose  prophecies  is  there  no  poetry? 
Of  what  does  it  still  remain  for  us  to 
■peak?  What  are  the  general  remarks 
made  upon  it?  Of  the  poetry  of  the 
book  of  Job,  what  is  observed  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Repeat  the  passage 
with  which  these  remarks  are  ckiaed. 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Introductory  remarkB. 

2.  Masic  and  poetry  ver^  earl^  cultivated. 

3.  It«  oonairoction  peculiar  to  itselll 

4.  Its  remarkable  conciaeneas  and  strength. 
▲.  The  boldneas  of  its  figures. 

B.  Natural  objects  fig[uratively  used. 

c.  Awful  and  terrible  imagery  introduced. 

D.  Reli^ous  rights  employed. 

B.  Their  imagerjriexpresBive  and  naiarmL 

r.  Their  oompansons  short  and  pointed. 

o.  Allegory  of  frequent  use. 

H.  Personification  their  boldest  figme. 

5.  The  different  kinds  of  Hebrew  |^>etiy. 

6.  Distinguished  Hebrew  poets. 
▲.  The  hook  of  Job. 


LECTURE  XLOe 


EPIC  POETRY. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  tWo  highest  kinds  of  poetical  wri- 
ting, the  epic  and  the  dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  epic.  This  lec- 
ture fidiall  be  emoioyed  upon  the  general  principles  of  that  species  of 
compoffltion :  aiter  which,  I  shall  take  a  riew  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  most  celebrated  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  works, 
the  most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difiScult  in  execu- 
tion. To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  read- 
ers, by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important,  and  instructiye;  to 
fill  it  with  suitable  incidents ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  of  descriptions  ;  and,  throughout  a  long  work,  to  maintain 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  the 
epic  character  requires^  is  unquestionably  the  highest  effort  of  poeti- 
cal genius.  Hence  so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that 
strict  critics  will  hardly  allow  any  other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of 
epic,  except  the  Iliad  and  the  iBneid. 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics  have 
displayed  more  pedantry  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquiritions, 
founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  such 
an  air  of  mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  reader  to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Bossu's  de- 
finition, it  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  manneiB 
of  men,  by  means  of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some 
importtot  action  which  is  related  in  verse.  This  definition  would 
suit  several  of  ^sop's  fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended,  and 
put  into  verse ;  and  accordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition,  the  critic 
draws  a  parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  iEsop's 
fables  and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he,  which 
cither  a  writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poems,  d9es,  is  to  choose  some 
maxim  or  point  of  morality ;  to  inculcate  which,  is  to  be  the  design 
of  his  work.  Next,  he  invents  a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts, 
without  any  names,  such  as  be  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  illustra- 
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ting  his  intended  moral.  Lastly,  he  particularizes  his  story ;  that 
is,  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  introduces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf ; 
or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he  looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  some 
proper  names  of  heroes  to  give  to  his  actors ;  and  then  his  plan  is 
completed. 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  states ;  but  very  often  obliged 
to  unite  into  one  body  against  their  coilimon  enemies.  The  most 
useful  instruction  which  ne  could  give  them  in  this  situation,  was, 
that  a  misunderstanding  between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common 
cause.  In  order  to  enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  inhis  own 
mind,  such  a  general  story  as  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  con- 
federacy against  their  enemy.  The  prince  who  was  chosen  as  the 
leader  of  the  rest,  affronts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates, 
who  thereupon  withdraws  himself,  and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
common  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of  this 
division ;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having  sufibred  by  the  quarrel, 
the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure  and  is  reconciled  to  the 
leader ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues  complete  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his  fable,  adds 
Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in  filling  it  up,  Ho- 
mer had  employed  the  names  of  beasts^  like  ^sop,  or  of  men.  He 
would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  fable;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there;  he 
gave  the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader ;  that  of 
Achilles  to  the  offended  prince ;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce,  with  great  certainty, 
that  an  author  who  should  compose  according  to  such  a  plan ;  who 
should  arrange  all  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the 
moral,  before  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to 
be  the  actors,  might  write,  perhaps,  useful  fables  for  children ;  but 
as  to  an  epic  poeiv,  if  he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be 
such  as  would  find  few  readers.  No  person  of  any  taste  can  entef- 
tain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects  which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  the 
hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and  the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to 
be  the  ground-work  of  his  poem«  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  phi* 
losopher,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise^of  morality.  His  genius  is 
fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him,  appears  noble  and 
interesting;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon,  as  worthy  of 
being  celebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is  no  subject 
of  this  kind,  but  will  always  afibrd  some  general  moral  instruction, 
arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad ;  and  there  is  another  which 
arises  as  naturally,  and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of 
that  poem ;  namely,  that  providence  avenges  tho?e  who  have  suffer- 
ed injustice;  but  that  when  they  allow  their  resentment  to  carry 
them  too  far,  it  brings  misfortunes  on  themselves.    The  subject 
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of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  caused  oy  the  injuautse  of 
Agamemnon.  Jupiter  avenges  Achilles  by  giving  success  to  the 
Trojans  9.gainst  Agamemnon;  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  his 
resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend  Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  recital 
of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.  This  is  as  exact 
a  definition,  aa  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject  It  compre- 
hends several  other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil^  and  the  Jerusalem  of*  Taaso ;  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
three  most  regular  and  complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  compo- 
sed. But  to  exclude  all  poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not 
formed  exactly  apon  the  same  model*  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  oi 
criticism.  We  can  give  exact  definitions  and  descriptions  of  mine- 
rals, plants,  and  animals;  andean  arrange  them  with  precision,  un- 
der the  difibrent  dasses.to  which  they  belong,  because  nature  aflbrds 
a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer  them.  But  with 
regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature  has  fixed  no 
standard,  but  leaves  acope  for  beauties  of  many  different  kinds,  it  is 
I  absurd  to  attempt  defining  and  limiting  them  with  the  same  preci- 
sion. Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates  into 
trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only.  I  therefore  have 
no  scrupJe  to  class  such  poems  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,^Lucan'8 
Pharsalia,  Statius's  Thebaid,  Ossian's  Fingal  and  Temora,  Camoens' 
Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,,Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Le- 
onidas,  Wilkie's  £pigoniad>  under  the  same  species  of  composition 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid ;  though  some  of  them  approach  much 
nearer  than  others  to  the  perfection  of  these  celebrated  works. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  epic ;  that  is,poelical  i^ecitals  of  great  ad- 
ventures ;  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  of 
an  epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illus- 
trate some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  Certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more 
moral  nature  than  this.  Its  effect  in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the 
whole  story,  like  the  moral  of  one  of  iBsop'sv, fables.  This  is  a 
poor  and  trivial  view  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  perusing 
a  long  epic  work,  that  at  the  «nd  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it 
some  common-place  morality.  Its  effect  arises  from  the  impression 
which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately,  as  well  as  the  w|)ole  taken 
together,  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  from  the  great  exam- 
ples which  it  sets  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments  with  which  it 
warms  our  hearts.  The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend  our 
ideas  of  human  perfection :  or,  in  ether  words,  to  excite  admiration. 
Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations  of  he- 
roic d^eds  and  virtuous  characters.  For  high  virtue  is  the  object^ 
which  all  mankind  ere  formed  to  admire ;  and,theref4n^,  epic  poems 
are,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  tiie  cause  of  virtue.  Valour,  truth, 
justice,  fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  objects 
which,  in  the  course  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  tooor  minds, 
under  the  most  splendid  and  honourable  colours.  In  behalf  of  virtu 
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lus  pe>*30D9ige«9  our  affections  are  engaged ;  in  ^their  designs,  and 
iheir  distresses,  we  are  interested  ;  the  generous  and  public  affec- 
tions are  awakened  ;  the  mind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  mean 
oursuit^^  and  accustomed  to  take  part  in  great  heroic  enterprises, 
tt  is  indeed  no  small  testimony  in  honour  of  virtue,  tdat  several  of 
Ihe  most  refined  and  elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  such  as 
^hat  species  of  poetical  composition  which  we  now  consider,  must 
oe  grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  This  is  a  testi- 
mony of  such  weight,  that,  were  *it  in  the  power  of  skeptical  philo- 
sophers to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings,  which  establish 
the  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of 
epic  poets  alone  were  suflScient  to  refute  their  iklse  philosophy ; 
showing  by  that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  to  the  feelings 
of  mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundatioat  of  it  are  laid 
deep  and  strong  in  human  natoreb 

The  general  strahi  and  spirit  of  "pic  composition,  sufficiently 
mark  its  distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.  In  pastoral 
writings  the  reigning  idea  ia  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Compas- 
sion is  Uie  great  object  of  tragedy;  ridicu]e,the  province  of  ocmedy. 
The  predominant  diaracter  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  by 
heroic  actions.  It  is  soflSdently  distinguished  from  history,  both. 
by  its  poetical  form,  and  tiie  liberty  of  fiction  which  it  assumes. 
It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than  tragedy.  Itadmit8,nay  requires, 
the  pathetic  and  the  violent,  on  particular  occasions ;  but  the  pa- 
thetic is  not  expected  to  be  its  general  character.  It  requires, 
more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  support- 
ed dignity.  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and  action,  than 
dramatic  writing  admits ;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full  display 
of  characters.  Dramatic  writings  display  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions;  epic  poetry,  chiefly  by  means 
of  actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so 
violent,  but  they  are  more  prolonged.  These  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  species  of  composition.  But,  in  order  to  give 
a  more  particular  and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic 
poem  under  three  heads;  first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action ; 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  actors,  or  characters;  and  lastly,  with 
respect  to  the  narration  of  the  poet  * 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three  pro- 
perties; it  must  be  one;  it  must  be  great;  it  must  be  interesting. 

First,  it  most  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses 
for  his  subject  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
importance  of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition,  in  order  to 
make  a  full  and  strong  impression  upon  the  mind.  With  the  high- 
est reason,  Aristotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry  ; 
and  it  is,,  indeed,  the  most  material  of  all  his  rules  respecting  it 
For  it  is. certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures,  several 
scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never  affect  a  reader  so  deeply, 
nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  con- 
nected, where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one  another,  an  I 
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* 
are  all  made  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  end.     In  a 

regular  epic,  the  more  sensible  this  unity  is  rendered  to  the  ima- 
gination, the  better  will  be  the  effect;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  Aris- 
totle has  observed,  it  is  not  suflBcient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself 
to  the  actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  during  a 
certain  period  of  time ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself; 
and  arise  from  all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is  su£Sciently  appa- 
rent Vii^l)  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the  establish- 
ment of  ^neas  in  ItAly.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  and  links  all  the  parts  of  it 
together  with  full  connexion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the 
same  nature ;  the  return  and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  his  own 
country.  The  subject  of  Tasso,  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  infidels ;  that  of  Milton,  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise ;  and  both  of  them  "^e  unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the 
story.  The  professed  subject  of  the  Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
with  the  consequences  which  it  produced.  The  Greeks  carry  on 
many  unsuccessful  engagements  against  the  Trojans,  as  long  as 
they  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his  being 
appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  con- 
necting principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here 
as  in  the  iEneid.  For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad, 
Achilles  is  out  of  sight;  he  is  lost  in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  termi- 
nates on  no  other  oQect,  than  the  success  of  the  two  armies  whom 
we  see  contending  in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted, 
as  if  it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle, in  a  difierent  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it  It  was  a 
term  originally  applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred 
to  epic;  and  by  episodes,  in  an  epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that  Aris- 
totle understood  the  extension  of  the  geneml  fable,  or  plan  of  the 
poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his  meaning  was,  is  indeed 
not  very  clear ;  and  this  obscurity  has  occasioned  much  altercation 
among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular,  is  so  perplexed  upon 
this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  But,  dismissing  so 
fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  understand  by  episodes,  are 
certain  actions, or  incidents, introduced  intothenarration, connect- 
ed with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  of  such  importance  as  to  destroy, 
if  they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad ; 
the  story  of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  ^neid; 
the  adventures  of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,in  the  Jeru- 
salem; and  the  prospect  of  his  descendants 'exhibited  to  Adam,  in 
the  last  books  of  Paradise  Lost 

Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic  poet, 
hut,  provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  ornaments  to 
his  w(^k.    The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following: 
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First,  they  must  be  naturally  introduced  ;  they  must  have  a  suf- 
ficient connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  poem ;  they  must  seem  in- 
ferior parts  that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stuck  to  it.  The 
episode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem,  is  faulty,  by  transgressing  this  rule.  It  is  too  much  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  work :  and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening 
of  the  poem,  misleads  the  reader  into  an  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  of 
some  future  consequence ;  whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with 
nothing  that  follows.  In  proportion  as  any  episode  is  slightly  related 
to  the  main  subject,  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion 
of  Dido  in  the  JEneid,  and  the  snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem, 
which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these  poems,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  episodes.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  the  work,  and 
form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the  poem. 

In  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which  follow  m 
the  course  of  the  poem.  For,  it  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, that  episodes  are  introduced  into  an  epic  composition.  In  so 
long  a  work,  they  tend  to  diversify  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the 
reader,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midiit  of  combats,  therefore, 
an  episode  of  the  martial  kind  would  be  out  of  place ;  whereas, 
Hector^s  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  and  Erminia's  adventure* 
with  the  shepherd  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Jerusalem,  afford  us  a 
well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat  from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode  i^  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought  to 
be  particularly  elegant  and  well  finished;  and,  accordingly, it  is, 
for  the  roost  part;  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  forth  their 
strength.  The  episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and 
of  the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad,  are  the  two  greatest 
beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  action 
be  entire  and  complete;  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that 
it  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either  by  relating  the 
whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actors  to 
relate  what  had  passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author 
must  always  contrive  to  give  us  full  information  of  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  his  subjec':  ,*  he  must  not  leave  our  curiosity  in  any  ar- 
ticle ungratified ;  he  must  bring  us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plan,  and  then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great ;  that 
it  have  suflScient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion, and  to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the  poet  bestows 
upon  it  This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustra- 
tion :  and,  indeed,  hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  poetry, 
have  failed  in  choosing  some  subject  su£Sciently  important,  either 
by  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  by  the  fame  of  the  personages  con* 
cerned  in  it.  t 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  subject,  that  it  be  not  of 
a  modern  date^  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  we 
are  intimately  acquainted.     Both  Lucan  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the 
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choice  of  their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rule^  and  Uiey  haye^  upon 
that  account,  succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those 
high  and  august  ideas,  which  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  raise.  It 
tends  to  aggrandize,  in  our  imagination,  both  persons  and  events ; 
and  what  is  still  more  material,  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  of 
adorning  his  subject  by  means  of  fiction*  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  within  the  verge  of  real  and  authenticated  history,  this  liberty 
is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine  himself  wholly,  as  Lucaa  has 
done,  to  strict  historical  truth,  at  the  expense  of  rendering  his  story 
jejune ;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this 
disadvantage  follows,  that,  in  well-known  events^  the  true  and  the 
fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally  mingle  and  incorporate 
wit'^  each  other.  These  observations  cannot  be  applied  to  dramatic 
writing ;  wh^re  the  personages  are  exhibite^d  to  us,  not  so  much 
that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity  them.  Such 
passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  historical 
knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them ;  and 
even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  li^t,  and  with  the  failings, 
of  ordinary  men.  Modern  and  well-known  history,  therefore,  may 
furnish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  for  epic  poetry, 
where  heroism  is  the  ground-worky  and  where  the  object  in  view 
•  is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient  or  traditionary  history  is  assuredly 
the  safest  region.  There  the  author  may  lay  hold  on  names,  and 
characters,  and  events,  not  wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  his 
story,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  of  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  sufficient  license  is  left  him 
for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  po^m  is,  that  it  be  inter- 
esting. It  is  not  sufiOicient  for  this  purpose  that  it  be  great.  For 
deeds  of  mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and  tire 
some.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject, 
which  shall,  by  its  nature,  interest  the  public ;  as  when  the  poet  se- 
lects for  his  hero,  one  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the 
'liaivourite  of  his  nation;  or  when  he  writes  of  achievements  that 
have  been  highly  celebrated,  or  have  been  connected  with  important 
consequences  to  any  public  cause.  Most. of  the  great  epic  poems 
are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  must  have  been  very 
interesting  to  those  ages  and  counti*ies  in  which  they  were  composed . 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interest- 
ing, and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  country  alone,  but 
all  readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  author  in  the  management 
of  his  subject  He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  shall  com* 
prehend  many  affecting  incidents.  He  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetu- 
ally with  valiant  achievements ;  for  all  readers  tire  of  constant  fight- 
ing and  battles ;  but  he  must  study  to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may 
sometimes  be  awful  and  august;  he  must  often  be  tender  and  pathet- 
ic; he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing  scenes  of  love,  friendship* 
and  affection.  The  more  an  epic  poem  abounds  with  situations 
which  awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  more  interesting  it  is 
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tnd  these  form  alwflj;|r3y  the  favourite  passagesof  the  work.    I  know 
no  epic  poets  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

Much,  too,,depQods  on  the  characteraof  theheroe3,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interestiDg;  that  thc^y  be  such  as  3hall  strongly  attach 
the  readers,  and. make  them  take  part  in. the. dangers  which  the  he- 
roes Qocounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstacles,  form  what  is  called 
the  nodus,  or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic. poem ;  in  the  judicious  eon- 
duct  of  .which  consists  muiih  of  the  poet's  art  He  must  rouse  our 
atteQtion,.by  a  prospect  of  the.  difficulties  which  seem  to  threaten 
dis8^)pDi&tment  to  the  enterprise  of  his  favourite  personages;  he 
must  make  these,  difficulties  .grow  and  thicken  Mpon  us  by  degrees ; 
tillyaflerhaTingkeptus,,forsometime,in  a  slate  of  agitation  and  sus- 
pense, he  pavies  the  iway,  by  a  proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for 
thewindiagLup  of  the  plot,  iaa  natural  and  probable  manner.  It  is 
plain,  that  every  tale  whieh  is  designed  to  emgage  attention,  myst 
be  condiieted  oUiS  plan  of  thissoi^L 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem 
does  not  require  that  it  should  alw^ysendAUceessfully  ?  Moat  crities 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the  most  proper ;  and 
they ^appeeMo  have  reason.on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion 
dqnreases  the  mind,  and  is  c^posite  to  the  elevating  emotions  whieh 
rbelongtothis  species  of  poetry.  Terror  and  compassion  are  tlie 
proper  subjects  of  tragedy ;  but  as  the  ^ic:poem  is  of  larger  com- 
pass and  extent,  it  were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  trou 
bles  whieh  commonly  abound  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  the  au 
thor  should  bring  them  all  at  last  to.  an  unfortunate  issue.  Accord- 
.ingly,  the  general  practice  of  epic  poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosper- 
ous conclusion ;  not,  however,  without  some  exceptions.  For  two 
authors  of  great  name,  Lucan  and  Milton,  have  held  a  contrary 
course ;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Hb- 
•  erty ;  the  other,  with  ^e  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise. 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  action,  no  precise 
boundaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  extent  is  always  al- 
lowed to  itjt  *A  it  does  not  nec^aarily  depend  on  those  violent  pas- 
sions which  can  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  short  continuance.  The 
Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propri- 
ety, the  shortest  durationi  of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  Accord- 
ing to  Bos8u,the  action  lasts  no  longer  than  forty-seven  days.  The 
action  of  the  Odyssey,  computed  f^om  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
peaee  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight  years  and.  a  half;  and  the  action  of 
the  iBneid,  computed  in  the  same  way,  from  the.  taking  of  Troy  to 
the  death  of  Turnus,  includes  about  six  years.  But  if  we  measure 
the  period  only  oCthe  peet^s  own. narration,  or  compute  from  the 
time  in  which  the  hero  makes  his. first  appearance  to  the  conclusion, 
the  duration  of  both  these  last  poems  is  brought  within  a  .much 
smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the  isl- 
and of  Calypso,  comprehends  fifty^ight  days  only;  and  the  iBneid, 
beginning  with  the  storm,  whieh  throws  iSneos  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  is  reckoned  to  include,  rat  the^most,  a  year  and  some  months. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  the 
3Z 
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poem,  I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  the  actors  or 
personages. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epio  poet  to  copy  after  nature,  and  to 
form  a  probable  and  interesting  talei  he  must  study  to  give  all  his  per- 
sonages proper  and  well-supported  characters,  such  as  display  tho 
features  of  human  nature.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  man- 
ners to  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  mean^  necessary,  that  all  his  actors 
be  morally  good ;  imperfect,  nay,  vicious  characters,  may  find  a 
proper  place ;  though  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  seems  to  require^ 
that  the  principal  figures  exhibited  should  be  such  as  tend  to  raise 
admiration  and  love,  rather  than  hatred  or  contempt  But  whatever 
the  character  be  which  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  his  actors,  he  must 
take  care  to  preserve  it  uniform,  and  consistent  with  itselfl  Every 
thing  which  that  person  says,  or  does,  must  be  suited  to  it,  and  oMist 
serve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  oilier. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  general  and 
particular.  General  characters  are,  such  as  are  wise,  brave, 
virtuous,  without  any  farther  distinction.  Particular  characters 
express  the  species  of  bravery,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  which  any 
one  is  eminent  They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  which  distin- 
guish one  individual  from  another,  which  mark  the  difierence  of  the 
same  moral  quality  in  difierent  men,  according  as  it  is  combined  with 
other  dispositions  in  their  temper.  In  drawing  such  particular 
characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How  far  each  of  the  three 
great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  part  of  com- 
position, I  shall  have  pccasion  afterwards  to  show,  when  I  come  to 
make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  mention, 
that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled ;  Tasso  has 
come  the  nearest  to  Homer;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one  per- 
sonage, whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  hero 
of  the  tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition, 
and  is  attended  with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the 
subject  more  sensible,  when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which, 
as  to  a  centre,  M.  the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the 
enterprise  which  is  carried  on ;  and  it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  talents  for  adorning  and  displaying  one  character, 
with  peculiar  splendour.  It  has  been  asked.  Who  then  is  the  hero 
of  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil,  it  has  been  answered  by  some  critics ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  censure  has 
been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  they  have  mistaken  that  author's 
intention, by  proceeding  upon  a  supposition,  that,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  triumphant  Whereas  Milton 
followed  a  difierent  plan,  and  has  given  a  tragic  conclusion  to  a  po- 
em, otherwise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  his  hero ; 
that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in  his  poem. 

Besides  humani  actors,  there  are  perjonages  of  another  kind,  that 
usually  occupy  no  small  place  in  epic  poetry;  I  mean  the  gods,  or 
supernatural  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
called  the  machinery  of  the  epic  poem ;  the  most  nice  and  difficult 
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part  of  the  subject  Critics  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  to  extremes 
on  both  sides.  Almost  all  the  French  critics  decide  in  favour  of 
machinery,  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  poem.  They 
quote  that  sentence  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  oracle, 
'per  ambages,  Deorumque  ministeria,  prscipitandus  est  liber  spirit- 
us ;'  and  hold  that  though  a  poem  had  every  other  requisite  that 
could  be  demanded,  yet  it  could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  class, 
unless  the  main  action  was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the 
gods.  This  decision  seems  lo  be  founded  on  no  principle  or  reason 
whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Homer 
and  Vii^il.  These  poets  very  properly  embellished  their  story  by 
the  traditional  tables  and  popular  legends  of  their  own  country ;  ac- 
cording to  which,  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  heroic  times  were 
intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.  But  does  it  thence  fol« 
low,  that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not  the 
like  advantage  of  current  superstition,  and  popular  credulity,  epic 
poetry  must  be  Wholly  confined  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fairy  tales  ? 
Lucan  has  composed  a  very  spirited  poem,  certainly  of  tiie  epic 
kind,  where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employ- 
ed. The  author  of  Leonidas  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
not  without  supcess ;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us 
a  regular  heroic  story,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with 
characters,  and  supported  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,thoueh 
his  agents  be  every  one  of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief 
requisites  of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  has/i  just  title  to  be  class- 
ed with  epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critic^  of 
considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as  inconsistent 
with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think 
should  reign  in  this  kind  of  writins.*  Mankind  do  not  consider 
poetical  writings  with  so  philosophical  an  eye.  They  seek  enter- 
tainment from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk  of  readers,  indeed  for  almost 
all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  charm.  It  gratifies  and  fills  the 
imagination,  and  gives  room  for  many  a  striking  and  sublime  de- 
scription. In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiration  and  lofty 
ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  find, 
if  any  where,  their  proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
aggrandize  his  subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion  introduces  into  it;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge 
and  diversify  his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  It  het  ven,  and 
earth,  ind  hell,  men  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  oi 
the  universe. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  use  of  this  supernatural  machinery,  it  be- 
comes a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent  He  is  not  at  liberty  to 
invent  wn^t  system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases.  It  must  always 
have  some  foundation  in  popular  belief.  H»  must  avail  himself,  in 
a  decent  manner,  either  of  the  rtligious  faith,  or  the  superstitious 

•  See  Elements  of  CritlQUilii  clu  SS« 
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credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives,  or  of  which  he  writes,  so 
as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  eyenta  which  are  most  contrary 
to  the  common  co.ur^e  of  natore.  Whatever  machinery  he  em^ 
■ploys,  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  us  with  it ;  not  to  with- 
draw human  actions  and  manners  too  much  from  view,  nor  to  ob- 
scure them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  He  must  always 
rememl^er,  that  his  chief  business  is  to.relate  to  men,  the  actions  and 
the  exploits  of  men  ;  that  it  is  by  these  principally  he  is  to  interest 
us,  and  to  touch  our  hearts ;  and  that  if  probability  be  altogether 
banished  from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Indeed,  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  epic  poetry, 
than  to  adjust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  pro- 
bable ;  so  as  to -gratify  ^nd  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrifi- 
cing the  other.  I  need  hardly  Observe,  that  these  observations  af- 
fect not  the  conduotof  Milton^e  work;  whose.plan  being altogeth^ 
theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the  machinery,  bat 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and 
the  like,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  they  form  the  worst 
machinery  of  any.  In  de^ription  they  are  sometimes  allowa- 
ble, and  may  serve  for  embellishment;  but  thev  should  neyer 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the  action  of  tne  poenru  For 
being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names  of  general  ideas,  to 
which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  existence  as  persons,  if  they 
«re  introduced  as  mijigtlng  with  human  actors,  an  intolerable  con- 
fusion of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of  action 
is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narrationof  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remains 
to  be  considered,  it  ts  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole 
•story  in  his  own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  personages  to 
relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  opens. 
Homer  follows  the  one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  his 
Odyssey.  Virgil  has,  in  this  respect,  imitated  the  conduct  qf  the 
Odyssey ;  Tasso,  ihkt  of  the  Iliad.  The  chief  advantage  which  ari- 
ses from  any  of  the  actors  being  employed  to  relate  part  of  the  sto- 
ry, is,  that  i^  allows  the  poet,  if  he  chooses  it,  to  open  with  some  in- 
teresting situation  of  afiairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what  had 
passed  before  that  period;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of 
^reading  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwellupon 
in  person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recitaL 
Where  the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transac- 
tions of  several  years,as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the^neid,  this  method 
therefore  seems  preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass, 
and  shorter  duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem,  the  poet 
may,  without  disadvantage,  relate  the  whole  in  his  own  peison. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  muse,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  is  perfectly  trifling  to  malte  these  little  formalities  the  object 
of  precise  rule,  any  farther,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should 
always  be  clearlyproposed^and  withoutaffeeted  or  unsuitable  pomA 
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For,  accordirtf  to  Horace's  noted  rul6,  na  ihtrodacti6ii  should  ever 
set  out  too  lugh,  or  promise  too  mixchf  lest  the  author  should  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  he  has  raised. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  the  tenour  of  the  narration  is,  tliat. 
it  he  perspicuous,  animated^  and  enriched  with  all  the  heauties  oi 
poetry.  No  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength,  dignity,  and 
fire,  than  the  epic  poem.  It  is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for 
every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  description,  tender  in  sentiment,  and 
^  bold  and  lively  in  expression ;  and,  therefore,  though  an  author's 
^  plan  should  be  faultless,  and  his  story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet,  ii 
ne  be  feeble,  or  flat  in  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and  defi- 
cient in  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no  success.  The  ornaments 
which  epic  poetry  admits,  must  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind. 
Nothing  that  is  loose,  ludicrous,  or  affected,  finds  any  place  there. 
All  the  objects  which  it  presents  ought  to  be  either  great,  or  tender, 
or  pleasing.  Descriptions  of  disgusting  or  shocking  objects,  should, 
80  much  as  possible,  be  avoided ;  and,  tiierefore,  the  fable  of  the 
Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  iEhieidi  and  the  allegory  of  Sin  and 
Deaths  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  been  better  omitted 
in  these  celebrated  poems. 


Q^VESTIOIfS* 


OFwhatdoee  it  now  remain  to  treat? 
With  which  does  our  author  begin? 
.  On  what  shall  this  leeture  be  employ- 
ed? Afier  which,  what  shall  be  doae? 
Of  the  epic  poem^  what  is  allowed  ? 
What  Of  unquestionablv,  the  highest 
eflbrt  of  poetical  ^enhis?  Henoe,  what 
ibUowi?    On  this  subject,  wliat  have 
critics  displayed?  By  tedious  diaquiai- 
tioM,  what  have  thejr  done?    B^Bos- 
en's  definition,  what  is  it  ?  Of  thk  defi- 
nition, what  M  observed  ?    What  does 
he  say  ia  the  first  thinff  which  either  a 
writer  of  iafaJies,  or  ot*  heroic  poemct 
does?   Next  what  does  he  do?  And 
lastiy.what?  Ofthis  idea,  what  is  ob- 
served  ?  Repeat  the  whole  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Iliad,  according  to 
Boflso.    What  is  said  of  him  who  can 
believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in 
this  manner;  and  what  may  one^  with 
great  certainty,  pronounce?  Of  what 
can  no  person  of  taste  entertain  a 
doubt?    How  is  this  illustrajtod ?  Be- 
sides the  instnictisn  which  Bossa  as- 
aigm  to  the  Jliad,  what  other  may  as 


naturally  be  considered  the  moral  of  served?  What sufficientlv mark  itadis- 


tiiiatpoem?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem?  How  does  Jupiter  avenge 
Achilles ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of 
Achilles'  continued  obstinacy  ?  What 
y  the  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an 


epic  poem  ?  Of  this  definition,  what  is 
obaerved;  and  what  dpea  it  compre- 
hend? But  what  is  the  pedantry  of  cri- 
ticieon  ?  With  minerab,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, what  can  we  do ;  and  why  ?  But 
with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  ima- 
ginatkm,  what  is  observed  ?  When  em 
ployed  in  such  attempts,  into  what , 
does  criticiam  degenerate  ?  To  class  ' 
what  poems,  therefore,  with  the  Iliad 
and  tboi^oeid^  does  our  author  not  ecru< 
pie?  They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  of 
what  character?  What  cannot  our  au- 
thor  allpw ;  yet,  what  ia  certain  ?  Of 
its  effect  in  promoting,  virtue,  what  is 
oba^ved ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
Fipm  what  does  its  efiect  arise  ?  What 
is  the  end  which  it  proposca?  How, 
only,  can.  this  be  accomplished ;  and 
vvhv?  What  objects,  in  the  course  of 
such  eompoaiiipns,  are  presented  to  our 
minds,  under  the  most  honourable  co- 
lours; and  consequently,  how  are  we 
ajQTected?  What  is,  indeed,  no  small 
testimony  in  honour  of  virtue  ?  Of  the 
weiij^t  of  this  testimony,  what  is  ob- 


tinction  from  other  kinos  of  poetiy? 
How  ia  this  remark  illustrated?  By 
what  ia  it  sufficiently  distingubhed  from 
hiatcny;  and  from  tragedy?  What 
does  it  fequire  ?  How  does  it  compare 
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with  dramatic  poetry  ?  But,  in  order  to 
give  a  more  particular  and  critical 
view  of  it,  under  what  three  heads 
shall  we  consider  it?  What  thitee  pro- 
perties must  the  action,  or  subject  of 
the  epic  poem,  have  ?  To  remark  what, 
has  our  author  had  frequent  occasion  f 
With  the  highest  reason,  on  what  does 
Aristotle  insist ;  and  why  ?  In  a  regu- 
lar epic,  how  will  the  effect  be  rendered 
more  perfect ;  and  for  this  reason,  what 
has  Aristotle  observed  ?  How  is  the  re- 
mark fdly  illustrated,  that  in  all  the 
great  epic  poems,  unify  of  actk)n  is 
sufficiently  apparent  ?  What  does  not 
the  unity  of  the  et>ic  exclude  ?  What 
IS  it  necessary  here  to  observe?  To 
what  was  the  term  onginally  applied ; 
and  whence  transferred?  What  did 
Aristotle  imderstand  by  episodes,  in 
an  epic  poem?  What  has  been  the 
effect  d*  tne  obscurity  of  his  meaning? 
But,  dismissing  so  fruitless  a  controver- 
sy,  what  do  we  now  understand  by 
them  ?  Of  this  nature,  what  examples 
are  given  ?  Of  such  episodes  as  these, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  the  first 
rule  sriven,  regarding  them?  What 
episode  is  faulty,  by  transgressing  this 
rule ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?  In 
proportion  to  what,  should  episodes  al- 
ways be  thQ  shorter?  What  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  called  episodes ;  and 
what  are  they?  In  the  next  place, 
what  ought  episodes  to  present  to  us ; 
and  why  ?  In  so  Ions  a  work,  what  is 
their  effect?  What  illustratioDs  of  this 
remark  follow  ?  What  is  the  last  direc- 
tion regarding  the  episode ;  and  what 
instances  are  mentioned  ?  What  does 
the  tmity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily 
suppose?  By  this,  what  is  meant? 

what  is  the  second  property  of  the 
epic  action?  Of  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  epic  subject  ?  Who,  in  the  choice 
of  their  subjects,  have  transgressed  this 
rule ;  and  what  is  the  consecnience  ? 
To  what  is  antiquity  favourable ;  and 
why  ?  When  is  this  liberty  abridged ; 
and  what  must  he,  consequently,  do  5 
or,  if  he  gues  beyond  it,  what  disadvan- 
tage follows?  Why  cannot  these  ob- 
senrations  be  applied  to  dramatic  wri- 
ting? Of  such  passions,  whaf  is  ob- 
served? What  may,  therefore,  furnish 
very  proper  materials  for  tragedy? 
But,  for  epic  poetn'^,  what  is  the  safest 
region    and  why?    What  is  tlj|B  third 


property  required  in  the  epic  poem  » 
W  hy  is  it  not  sufHcient  £ot  this  purpose 
that  it  be  great  ?    On  what  will  much 
depend ;  and  what  examples  are  men- 
tioned ?    Of  most  of  the  great  epic  po- 
ems, what,  in  this  respect,  is  observed  ? 
But  what  is  the  chief  circumstance 
which  renders  an  epicpoepi  interest- 
ing?   How  is  this  fully  illustrated? 
What  epic  poets  are  the  most  happy 
in  this  respect?    On  what,  also^  dooB  ^ 
much  dep^dd,  for  rendering  tlie  poem   ▼ 
interesting?    What  effect  must  they 
produce  ?  What  do  these  dangens,  or 
obstacles,  form ;  and  in  the  iudickxis ' 
conduct  of  them,  consists  what?  In 
what  manner  must  he  conduct  it? 
What  is  manifest  1  What  question  has 
been  moved?    To  what  opinicxi  are 
most  critics  inclined?  WTiy  do  they 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side  ? 
What  illustration  of  this  remark  fol- 
lows ?    To  this  general  practice,  what 
two  exceptibns  have  we;  and  how  do 
they  conclude  ?  With  regard  to  the  du- 
TBtipn  of  the  epic  actnn,  what  is  ob- 
served? Why  is  a  considerable  extent 
always  allowed  to  it?  What  is  the  du- 
ration of  the  action  of  the  Hiad,  d*  the 
Odyssey,  and  of  the  iGneid  ?  How  may 
the  duratk>n  of  two  of  these  poems  he  . 
brought  into  a  much  smaller  compass? 
Within  what  comjiass  are  they  thus 
brought?    Having  treated  of  the  epic 
action,  to  vfha.t  does  our  author  next 
proceed?    As  it  is  the  business  of  the 
epic  poet  to  copy  afler  nature,  and  to 
form  a  probabte  and  interesting  tale, 
what  must  he  study  to  do  ?  What  does 
Aristotle  call  this?  What  is,  by  no 
means,  necessary  ?    Though  vidous 
characters  may  find  a  proper  plaee^ 
yet,  what  does  the  nature  of  epic  poe- 
try seem  to  require?    But  whatever 
the  character  of  his  actors  be,  about 
what  must  he  lake  care ;  and  for  what 
reason?    Into  what  two  kinds  may 
poetic  characters  be  divided  ?   What 
are  general  characters ;  what  are  par- 
ticular characters ;  and  what  do  they 
exhibit?  In  drawing  such  particular 
characters,  what  is  chiefly  exerted? 
What  remark  follows  ?    \Vhat  is  it  at 
present  sufikient  to  do  ?  Wliat  has 
been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets?  As 
this  is  considered  esaf  ntial  to  epic  com- 
position, witli  what  advantages  m  it 
attended?    What  question  has  been 
asked ;  how  answered ;  and  what  re 
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TUukMlawB^  BesideB  human  acton, 
what  other  personajb^  usually,  occupv 
no  email  place  in  epic  poetry?  To 
what  does  this  bring  us?  On  tnis  sub- 
iect,'  what  has  been  the  opinion  of 
Fiench  critics ;  and  of  this  decision, 
what  is  observed?  What  did  these 
poets  do ;  but  what  does  not  thence  fol- 
low ?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  Lu- 
can,  and  from  the  author  of  Leonidas? 
But  though  oar  author  cannot  admit 
that  macmnerv  is  essential  to  the  epic 
plan,  with  what  opinion  can  he  not 
agree;  and  why?  What  advantages 
does  it  afford  ?  At  the  same  ^ime,  mw 
must  this  machinery  be  used;  and 
what  must  the  poet  always' remem- 
ber? What  remarks  follow  ?  With  re- 
gard to  allefforical  personages,  what  is 
observed?  Where  are  they  sometimes 
allowable?  In  what  should  they  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  part ;  and 
why  ?  In  the  narration  of  the  poet, 
what  is  not  material ;  and  why  ?  What 
is  the  chief  advantage  that  arises  from 
the  latter  method  ?  When  is  this  ne- 
thod,  therefore,  preferable;  and  wnen 


18  the  fanner?  In  the  invocatiai  of  the 
muse,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  per- 
fectly trifling;  and  why?  What  is  off 
most  importance  in  the  tenour  of  the 
narration;  and  what  remark  follows? 
It  is  the  regbn  within  which  we  look 
for  what ;  and,  therefore,  what  M* 
lows?  Of  what  kind  must  the  oma- 
ments  of  epic  poetry  be ;  and  why  ? 
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Epic  poetry. 
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LECTURE  XLnie 


HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY.— VIRGIUS  JENEID. 

As  the  epic  poem  is  universaUy  allowed  to  possess  the  highest 
rank  among  poetical  works,  it  merits  a  particular  discussion. 
Having  treated  of  the  nature  of  this  composition,  and  the  principal 
rules  relating  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  most 
distinguished  epic  poems,  ancient  and  modern. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  the  father 
not  only  of  epic  poetry,  but,  in  some  measure,  of  poetry  in  general. 
Whoever  sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider  that  he  is  going 
to  read  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  -Bible. 
Without  making  this  reflection,  be  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor 
relish  the  composition  of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  for  the  cor* 
rectness  and  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  divest  him- 
self of  our  modem  ideas  of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  transport 
his  imagination  almost  three  thousand  years  back  m  the  histoiy  of 
mankuid.  What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world.' 
He  must  reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners,  that  retain  a 
considerable  tincture  of  the  savage  state ;  moral  ideas,  as  yet  imper- 
fectly formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men  brought  under 
none  of  those  restramts  to  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
they  are  accustomed ;  but  bodily  strength  prized  as  one  of  the 
chief  heroic  endowments ;  the  preparing  of  a  meal,  and  the  appeas- 
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rag  ofhunger,  described  as  veiy  interesting  objects ;  and  the  heroes 
boasting  of  themselves  openly,  scolding  one  another  outrageously, 
and  gloryingi  as  we  should  now  think  very  indecently^  over  their 
faller.  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity, 
which  a  modern  looks  forin  agreatepic  poem.  It  turns  on  no  higher 
subject,  than  the  quarrel  of  fwo  chieftains  about  a  female  slave 
The  priest  of  Apollo  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  daughter, 
who,  in  the  plunder  of  a  city,  had  fallen  to  Agamemnon's  share^ 
of  booty.  He  refuses.  Apollo,  at  the  prayer  of  his  priest,  sends  a 
plague  i  nto  the  Grecian  camp.  The  augur,  when  consulted,  declares 
that  there  is  noway  of  appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  priest.  Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  augur;  professes 
that  he  likes  this  slave  better  than  his  wife  Clytemnestra;  but  since 
he  must  restore  her,  in  order  to  save  the  army,'insists  to  haveianother 
in  her  place ;  and  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  Achil- 
les, as  was  to  be  eirpeeted,  kindles  into  a  rage  at  this  demand ;  re- 
proaches him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence,  and  after  giving  him 
many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he  is  to  be  thus  treated 
by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops,  and  assist  the  Grecians 
no  more  against  the  Trojans.  He  withdraws  accordingly,  ffis 
mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interestl  Jupiter  in  his  cause ;  who,  to 
revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  suffered,  takes  part  against  the 
Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall  into  great  and  long  distress;  un- 
til Achilles  is  pacified,  and  reconciliation  brought  about  between 
him  and  Agamemnon. 

Such  is  ine  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.  Hence  rise  all 
those  '  speciosamiracula,?  as  Horaoe  terms  them,  which  fill  that  ex- 
traordinary poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of  interesting  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe^  during  every  age,  since  the  days  of. 
Homer.  The  general  admiration,  commanded  by  a  poetioal  plan,* 
so  very  differentfrom  what  any  one  would  have  formed  in  our  times, 
ought  not,  upon  reflection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise:  For,  besides 
that  a  fertile  geuius  oan  enrich  and- beautify  any.  subject  on  which  it 
is  employed,'it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ancient- manners,  how  much- 
soever  they  contradict  our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refinement, 
afford,  nevertheless,  materials  for  poetry,  superior,  in  some  respects, 
to  those  which  are  furnished  by  a  more,  polished  state  of -society* 
They  discover  human  nature  more-  open;  and  undisguised,  without 
any  of  those  studied  forms  of'  behaviour  which  now  conoeal  men 
from  one  another.  They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and  most 
impetuous  emotions  of  the  mindv^'hich  make  a  better  figure  in  de- 
scription than  calm  and  temperate  feeling^.  They  show  us  ournai- 
tive  prejudices,  appetite8,.and  desires,  exerting  themselves  without 
control.  From  thisstate.  of  manners,  joined*  with  the  advantage  of 
that  strong  and  expressive  style,  which>  as  I  formerly  observed,  com- 
monly distinguishes  the  compositionsof  early  ag^es,  we  have  ground 
to  look  for  more  of  the  boldness,  ease,  and  freedom  of  native  genius, 
in  compositions  of  such* a  period',,  than  in  tliose  of  more  civilized 
times.     And,  accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Homeric 
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poetry  are  fire  and  aimplioityv    Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  aome 
more  partioalar  obserFatioQS  on  the  Uiad,  under  the  three  heads  of  , 
the  subject  and  action,  the  chavacters^  and-  narration  of  the  poet. 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  ntiust  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  be, 
in  the  main^  happily  choBcn*  In  the  dayaof  Homer,  m>  object 
could  be  more  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  71  'X>jan  war.  So  great 
a  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  states,  uudiar  o^d  leader,  and  the  ten 
years'  siege  which<  they  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  have  spread 
far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  military,  exploits,  and  interested  all 
Greece  in' the  traditions  ooncerning.the  heroes  who  had  most  emi'* 
nently  sigoalised'themselyes.  Upon  these  traditions  Homer  ground* 
edhiapoem^  and.  though  he  lived,  as  is  generally  believed,,  only 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through,  ttie  want 
of  written  records,  tradition  must,  by  this  time,  hai^  fdlen  into 
the  degree  of  obscurity  most  proper  for  poetry;  and  have  left  him 
at  full  liberty  to  mix^  as  much  fableas  he  pleased  wjih  the  remains 
of  true  history^  He;  has  not  chosen  for  his>  subject  the  whcie 
Trojan  war:^  but,  with  great  judgment,  he  has  selected  one  part. of 
it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  evefits  to 
which  that  quarrel  gave  rise;  which,  thoughthey  takeupforty-seyen- 
days  only,yet  included  the  most  interesting  and  moat  critical  period 
of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater  unity  to 
what  would  have  otherwise  been  an  unconnected  history  of  battles* 
He  has  gained  one  bero,.or  principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigna 
throughout  the  work ;  and  he  has  shown  the  pernicimas^ectof  discord 
among  confisderated  princes.  At  the  same  time,  Ii  admit  that  Ho- 
mer  is  less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  VirgiL  The  plan  of  the 
^neid  includes  a  greater  compass^  and  a  more  agreeable diirersity  of< 
events;  whereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled' with  battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has,,  in  every  a^  been  given:  to 
Homer,  with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of  in^ 
cidents,  of  speeches,  of  characters  divine  and  human,  with  which* 
he  abounds;  the  surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diveriBified 
his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  death)s,.and  little  history  pieces  tof. 
almost  air  the  persons  slain^  discover  an  invention  next  to  bounds 
less..  But  the  praise  of  judgment  is*  in  my  opinion; .  no.  less  due  to* 
Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  is  all  along  conducted 
with  great  art  He  rises  upon  us  gradually ;  his  heroes  are  brought 
out,  one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention.  The  distress 
thickens,  as  the  poem  advances ;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended 
he  should  be,  the  capital  figure.  • 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  writers  is  the  characteriatical. 
part.  Here  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited'  exhibition 
of  chara^^ters  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  his  being  so  dm* 
matic  a  writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  conversa- 
tion*  There  Is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil:  or, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet  What  Virgil  informs  us  of  fay  two 
words  of  narration,  Homer  brings  about  by  a  speech.  We  may 
observe  here,  that  this  method  of  writing  is  more  ancient  than 
4  A 
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the  narrative  manner.  Of  this  we  hare  a  clear  proof  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  instead  of  narration,  abound  with  speeches, 
with  answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  familiar  subjects.  Thus,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis :  '  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Whence  come 
ye  ?  and  they  answered.  From  the  land  of  Canaan  we  come  to  buy 
food.  And  Joseph  said.  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  are  ye  come.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Nay,  my  lord,  but 
to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  all  one  man's  sons,  we 
are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they 
said.  Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  fa- 
ther.; and  one  is  not  And  Joseph  said  unto  them ;  This  it  is  that 
I  spake  unto  you,  saying,  ye  are  spies.  Hereby  ye  shall  be  pro- 
ved ;  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye  shall  notgo  forth,  except  your  young- 
est .brother  come  hither,'  &c.  Genesis  xlii.  7 — 15.  Such  a  style 
as  this,  is  the  most  simple  and  artless  form  of  writing,  and  must, 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  ancient.  It  is  copying 
directly  from  nature ;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or 
was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation  between  the  persons  of  whom 
the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  time,  when  the  art  of  writing  was 
more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  compress  the  substance 
of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative,  made  by  the  poet  or 
historian  in  his  own  person ;  and  to  reserve  direct  speeches  for 
solemn  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised  has  some 
advantages,  balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  composition 
more  natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and 
characters ;  but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tire- 
some. Homer,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to 
the  making  of  speeches  too  far;  and  if  he  be  tedious  any  where, 
<c  is  in  these ;  some  of  them  trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  un- 
seasoniable.  Together  whh  the  Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  our 
minds  some  impression  of  the  Greek  loquacity  also.  His  speeches, 
however,  are  upon  the  whole  characteristic  and  lively ;  and  to  them 
we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admirable  display  which  he  has 
given  of  human  nature.  Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  fa- 
miliarly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  hisr  heroes.  We  seem  to 
have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage  through  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors;  but  some  more 
delicate  characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but 
for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of  Helen, 
so  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  pre\^nt  her 
from  being  an  odious  object !  The  admiration  with  which  the  old 
generals  behold  her,  in  the  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towards 
them,  presents  her  to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  herself  and 
shedding  tears,  her  confusion  in  the  presence  of  Priam,  her  grief 
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and  self-accusationa  at  the  sight  of  Menel^us,  her  upbraiding  Paris 
for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  returning  fondness 
for  him,  exhibit  the  most  striking  features  of  that  mixed  female 
character,  which  we  partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity.  Homer 
never  introduces  her  without  making  her  say  something  to  move 
our  compassion  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  lakes  care  to  contrast 
her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste  and 
tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterized  with 
the  utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixture 
of  gallantry  and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from  Menelaus,  on  his  first 
appearance ;  but,  immediately  afterwards,  enters  into  single  combat 
with  him.  He  is  a  great  master  of  civility,  remarkably  courteous  in 
his  speeches ;  and  receives  all  the  reproofs  of  hb  brother  Hector 
with  modesty  and  deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  ele* 
gance  and  taste.  He  was  the  architect  pf  his  own  palace.  He  is, 
in  the  sixth  book,  found  by  Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  up  his 
armour;  and  issues  forth  to  battle  with  a  peculiar gayety  and  osten- 
tation of  appearance,  which  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  finest  com- 
parisons in  all  the  Iliad,. that  of  the  horse  prancing  to  the  river. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  bru- 
tal and  unamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in- 
justice is  commonly  done  to  Achilles  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines 
of  Horace,  who  has  certainly  overloaded  his  character. 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilif ,  acer, 

Jura  neget  tibi  nata,  nihU  non  arroget  armii.  A.  P.  121. 

Achilles  is  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree ;  but  he  is  far  from 
being  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Aga- 
memnon, thoueh  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  has 
reason  on  his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged ;  but  he  submits, 
and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand 
her ;  only  he  will  fight  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader 
who  had  affronted  him.  Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  he  has  several  other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open 
and  sincere.  He  loves  his  subjects,  and  respects  the  gods.  He  is 
distinguished  by  strong  friendships  and  attachments ;  he  is  through- 
out, high-spirited,  gallant,  and  honourable ;  and  allowing  for  a  de- 
gree of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters  into  the 
characters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abun- 
dantly fitted  to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not  pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters.  Homer's  gods,  or  his  machinery, 
according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consideration.  The 
gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ;  much  greater  indeed  than 
they  do  in  the  iBneid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem ;  and  hence  Ho- 
mer has  become  the  standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  m»- 
chinery  in  general,  I  delivered  my  sentiments  in  the  former  lec- 
ture. Concerning  Homer's  machinery,  in  particular,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  Like  every  other  good 
poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the  traditions  of  his  country. 
The  age  of  the  Trojan  war  approached  the  age  of  the  gods  and  do* 
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mi-rgods  in  Greece.  Several  of  die  Heroe»  conoemed  io  that  war 
were  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  those  gods*  Of  course, the  tra- 
ditionarj  tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  exploits  of  that  age, 
were  blended  with  the  fables  of  th6<keitie&.  These  popular  legends 
Homer  very  properly  adopted;  though,  it  is '  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from-liiisy  that  therefore  poets  arising  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
writing  on*  quite  different  subjects^.are  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
system  of  machinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole^  a  noble  effect; 
itis  always  gay  and  amuang;  often  lofty  and  magnificent  It  in- 
droduces*  into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  personages,  almost  as 
much  distinguished  by  characteni  as  his  human  actors.  It  diversi* 
fle»his' battles  greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and  by  fre* 
qoently  shifting  the  scene  from  earth  to. heaven,  it  gives  an  agree- 
able relief  to  the  mind,  in  the  midstiof  so  much  blood  and  slaughter. 
Homer's  gods,  it  must  be  confessed,  thoug^.they  be  always  lively 
and  animated: figures,  yet  sometimes  want  dignity..  The  conjugal 
contentions  between  Juno-and  Jupiter,  with  which  he  ent^tatns  ua^ 
and  the  indecent  squabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  deities,, 
according  as  they  take  different  sides  with, the  contending  parties, 
wouId<  be  very  improper  models  for,  any  modern  poet  to  imitbte. 
In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,,  that  ao- 
oordingtO'the  fables  of  those  dkys,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men;  They  have  all  the  human  passions.  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men ;  they  have,  children 
and  kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies;  and  except  that  they  are  im- 
mortal) that  they  have  houses- on  die  top  of  Olympus,  and  winged 
chariots,,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then 
neascending,. in  order  to  feast  on  nectftr  and  ambrosia;  they  are  in 
truth  no  higher  beings  than,  the  human  heroes,  and  th^^fore  very 
fit  to  take  part  in  meir  contentions*  At  the  same  time,  though 
Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities,  yet  ho  knows  how  to 
make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures,  with  the  most  awful  ma- 
jesty. Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
introduced  with  great  dignity ;  and  several  of  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  in  the  Iliad  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva^  and'  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  easy, 
natural,  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  It  will  be  admired 
by  such  only  as  re}ish  ancient  simplicity,. and  can  make  allowance 
for  certain  negligences  and' repetitions,  which  greater  refinement  in 
the  art  of  writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though. far  inferior,  poets 
tO'SVoid*  For  Homer  isthe  most  simple  in  his  style  of  all.the  great 
poetsj  and  resembles  most  the  style  of  the  poetical' parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are 
acquainted  with  him  in  Mn  Pope's  tlranslation  only.  An  excelleia 
poetical  performance  tliat  translation  is,  a;id  faithful 'in  the  main  to 
the  originid.  In  some  places,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  im- 
proved Homer.  It  has  certainly  softened  some  of  his  rudenesses, 
and  added  delicacy  and  grace  to  some  of  his  seotiment&i    Sut  with- 
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al,  it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernized.  In  the  miUst  of  the  ele- 
fi^nce  and  luxurianoy  of  Mr.  Pope's  langiiqige,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
old  bard  Vsimplicity.  I  knowindeed  noauthor/to  whom  it  is  more 
difficult  to'do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  >Hoinsr.  As  the  plainness 
of  his  diction,  were  it  literally > rendered,  would  often  appear  ilat  in 
any  modern  language;  ^o,  in  the  midst  of  thatiplainness,  and. not  a 
little  heightened' by  it,  there  are  QTevy  where  breaking  forth  upon 
us  flashes  of  natiye  fire,  of  sublimity  and  ^beauty,  which  hardly  any 
language,  except  ^ his  own,  could  preserve.  His  Tersifioation  has 
been  unirersally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious; and 
to  carry,  beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  to. the 
sense  and  meaning.  f 

In  narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  'times,  remarkably  oonoise,  wfaidi 
renders  him  lively  and  agreeable ;  though,  in  hi8speeches,as:I  have 
before  admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  iHe  is  every  where:  descriptive ; 
and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well  chosen  partteulacs  which 
form  the  excellency  of  dieseription.  'Viigll  gives  usithevn^dtof. Ju- 
piter with  great  magnificence : 

Annoif,  et  totum  nutu  trem^fecit  CHymptitn.  'IX  106. 

But  Homer,  in  d^cribing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable  eye- 
orows  of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  gives  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more 
natural  and  lively.  Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to 
some  interesting  object,  he  particularizes  it  so  happily,  as  to  paint  it 
in  a  manner  to  our  sight.  The  shot  of  Pandarud's  arrow,  which 
broke  the  truce  between  thQ  two  armies,  as  related  in  the  fourth 
book,  may  be  given  for  an  instance ;  and  above  all,  the  admirable 
interview  of  Hector^with  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book;  where 
all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tenderness,  the  child 
afirighted  with  the  view  of  his  father's  helmet  and  crest,  and  dinei^ 
to  the  nurse-;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  taking  the  child  mto 
his  arms,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods ;  Andromache 
receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
instant  bursting  into  tears,  ^oxpucfsv  /sXatfcuTo*  as  it  is.finely  expressed 
in  the  original,  form  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined."   . 

In  the  description  of  battles.  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
works  up  the  hurry,  the'terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of  the  en- 
gagement. It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most  highly  di»- 
played;  insomuch  that  Virgil*s  battles,  and  indeed  those  of  most 
other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimate    in  comparison  of  Homer's. 

With  regard  to  similes,  no  poet  abounds  so  much  with  them.  Se 
veral  of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful:  such  as  those 
of  the  fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  by 
night ;  Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse  prancing  to  the 
river ;  and  Euphbrbjs  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  t 
sudden  blast :  all  which  ai*e  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  that 
are  any  where  to  be  found.     I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion  tbar 
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Homer's  comparisons,  taken  in  general,  are  his  greatest  beauties. 
They  come  too  thick  upon  us ;  and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  his 
narration  or  description.  The  resemblance  on  which  they  are 
founded,  is  sometimes  not  clear ;  and  the  objects  whence  they  are 
taken  are  too  uni^form.  His  lions,  bulls,  eagles,  and  herds  of  sheep, 
recur  too  frequently ;  and  the  allusions  m  some  of  his  similes, 
even  after  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  forancient  manners, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  only 
It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also.  Longi- 
nus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  Homer  may 
in  this^oem  be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  still 
remains  without  the  heat  df  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vi- 
gour and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses 
so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very 
anHising  poem,  and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad ;  it  con- 
tains many  interesting  stories,  and  beautiful  descriptions.  We  see 
every  where  the  same  descriptive  and  dramatic  genius,  and  the 
same  fertility  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work.  It  de- 
scends indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements ;  but  in  recompense  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures 
of  ancient  manners.  Instead  of  thafferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  th^  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  hos- 
pitality and  humanity ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  adven- 
ture, and  many  a  landscape  of  nature ;  and  instructs  us  by  a  con  . 
ftant  vein  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majesty 
which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last  twelve  books, 
after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and 
languid  ;  and  though  the  discovery  which  [Jlysses  makes  of  him- 
self to  his  nurse,  Euryclea,  and  his  interview  with  Penelope,  before 
she  knows  him,  in  the  nineteenth  book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet 


*  The  seyerest  critic  upon  Homer  in  modem  times,  M.  la  Motte,  admits  all  that  hs 
admirers  urge  for  the  superioritjr  of  his  genius  and  talents  as  a  poet :  "  C*6tolt  ub 

fnie  natureUem^nt  poStiquei  ami  des  faibles  et  des  raerreillcux,  et  port6  en  gtatnl 
rimitation,  soit  des  objets  de  la  nature,  soit  des  sentimens  et  des  actions  de» 
hommes.  II  avoit  Tesprit  vaste  et  f^nd ;  phis  ^lev6  que  delicat,  plus  naturel  qu*ing6- 
nleux,  et  plus  amoureux  de  Tabondance  que  du  choix  — II  a  saisi,  par  une  super iorito 
de  gofliti  les  premieres  id6es  de  T^loquence  dans  toutes  les  genres ;  il  a  pari6  le 
langage  de  toutes  les  passions  ;  et  il  a  du  moins  ouvert  aux  6crivains  qui  doivent  le 
soiyre  une  infinity  de  routes,  qii*il  ne  restoit  plus  qu'k  applanir.  11  7  a  apparencc 
qu'en  quelques  temps  qu*  Hom^re  ett  v^u,  il  eOit  hib,  du  moins,  le  plus  grand  poSte 
de  son  pays  :  et  21  ne  le  prendre  que  dans  ce  sens,  on  pent  dire,  qu*il  est  le  maltre 
de  ceux  m6mes  qui  Tont  surpass^.  — Discours  sur  Homere.  (Euvres  de  la  Motte, 
(ome  ii.  Af\er  these  high  praises  of  the  author,  he  indeed  endeavours  to  bring  the 
merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low.  But  his  principal  objections  turn  on  the  debasing  idesv 
which  arc  there  given  of  the  gods,  the  gross  characters  and  manners  of  the  heroes, 
tnd  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  sentiments  ;  which,  as  Voltaire  observes,  is  like  ac 
rusing  a  painter  for  having  drawn  his  figures  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  lionm*  paint- 
ed his  gods  such  as  popular  tradition  then  represented  th?m ;  and  describes  snch 
characters  and  sentiments,  as  he  found  among  those  with  whom  he  lived. 
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the  poet  does  not  seem  happy  m  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  diseo- 
▼ery  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.  She  is  too  cautious  ^nd  distrustful,  and 
we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise  of  joy,  which  we  expected  on 
that  high  occasion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now 
time  to  proceee^to  Virgil,  who  has  a  character  clearly  marked,  and. 
quite  disti  net  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies 
of  the  Iliad  are  simplicity  and  fire;  those  of  the  %neid  are,  elegance 
and  tenderness.  Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sub 
lime  than  Homer;  but,  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  n^li- 
gences,  greater  variety,  and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular 
dignity,  throughout  his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region 
of  the  most  remote,  and  even  unrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open 
the  ^neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements, 
of  the  Ausustan  age.  We  meet  with  no  contentions  q{  heroes  about 
a  female  slave,  no  violent  scolding,  nor  abusive  language;  but  the 
poem  opens  with  the  utmost  magnificence ;  with  Juno,  forming  de- 
signs for  preventing  JEn^sas'a  estaolishment  in  Italy,  and  iBneas  him- 
self presented  to  us  w)th  ail  his  fleet,  in  the  middle  ef  a  storm,  which 
is  described  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  ^neid  is  extremely  happy ;  still  more  so,  in 
my  opinion,  than  either  of  Homer's  poems/  As  nothing  could  be 
more  noble,  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  Ibould  be 
more  flattering  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people,than  Virgil's 
deriving  the  origin  of  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  as  ^neas. 
The  object  was  splendid  in  itself;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken 
from  the  ancient  traditionary  history  of  his  own  country;  it  allowed 
him  to  connect  his  subject  with  Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his 
mythology;  it  afibrded  him  the  opportunity  of  frequently  glancing 
at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  and  of  describing 
Italy,  And  the  very  territoi^y  of  Rome,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous 
state.  The  establishment  of  iBneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Juno, 
leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and  wars;  and  fur- 
nishes a  proper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peace  with  martial  ' 
exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be  found 
so  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  ^neid. 
I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some  critics,  that 
the^neid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries 
a  constant  reference  to  the  character  and  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar; 
r,  that  Virgil's  main  design  in  composing  the  ^neid,  was  to  recon- 
cile the  Romans  to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  shadowed  out  under  the  character  of  jBneas.  Virgil,  indeed, 
like  the  other  poets  of  that  age,  takes  every  opiportunity  which  his 
subject  afibrds  him,  of  paying  court  to  Augustus.*  But,  to  imagine 
that  he  carried  a  political  plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole  poem, 
appears  to  me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement.    He  had  sufficient 


'  As  particularly  in  that  noted  passage  of  the  sixth  book,  1. 19^ 
Hie  Tir,  hie  est,  tibi  quern  prooiitti  sepias  aodis,  be. 
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Diotifres,  as  a  poet,  to  detennine  him  to  the  «hQioe^.of  his  subjeet, 
from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  greit  and  pleasing;  from  its  being 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages, which  I  mentioned  above,  for  the  full  display  of  poetical  tal- 
ents. 

Unity  of  action  is  peirfectly,preserved;'as,  from  beginning  to 
-end,  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  of 
JSfieaSiin  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  compre- 
hends the  transactions  of  seveial  years,  part  of  the  transactions.are 
very  properly: thrown  into  a  recitai  made  by  the  h^ro*  The  epi> 
sedes  lare  linked  with  sufficient  connexion  to  the  main  subject;  and 
the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient 
machinery,  happily  formed.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes 
herself  to. the  Trojan  ^settlement  in  Italy,  gives  rise  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties which 'ob&tnict  JBneas^s  undertaking,. and  connects  the  hu- 
man with  the  celestial  operations,  throughout  the  whole  worL 
Hence  arise  the  tempe&t  which  .throws  JSneas  upon  the  shore  of 
Africa;  the  passion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detainhim  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  ^orts  of  Tumus,  who  opposes  hini  in  war.  Till, 
at  last,  upon  a  .composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan 
name  shall  be  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resent- 
ment, and  the -hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Viigil  has  conducted  his.  work  with  great 
propriety^and  slwwn  his  art  and  judgment  But  the  admiration  due 
to  so  eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  r^oiarking  some 
other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed.  First,  there  are  sGarae 
any  characters  marked  in  the  jSlneid.  In  this  respect  it  is  insipid, 
when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  life. 
Achates,  and  Cloanthus,  and  Qyas,  and  the  rest  of 'the  Trojan 
heroes,  who  accompanied  .^neas  into  Italy,  are  so  many  undistin- 
guished figures,  who  are  in  no  way  made  known  to  us,  either  by  any 
sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memorable  exploits  which  they 
perform.  Even  JGneas  himself  is  not  a  very  interesting  hero.  He 
is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  but  his  character  is  not 
marked  with  any  of  those^stroke8  that  touch  the  heart;  it  is  a  sort 
ofcold  and  tame  character;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to  Dido, 
in  the  fourth  book,  especially. in  the  speech  which  he  makes  after 
"She  suspected  his  intention  of  leavitig  her,  there  appears  a  certain 
hardness  ilnd  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him 
amiable.*  Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  in 
the  wholo  iGneid.  The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  of 
her' indignation  and  resentment,  and  the  violence  of  her  whole  cha- 
racter, exhibit  a  figure  greatly  more  animated  than  any  other  which 
Vi  pgi  1  *  has  drawn. 

(Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  ^neid,  the  distributioa 
and  ^management  of  the  subject. are,  in  some  respects,  excepUoo- 
^able.    The  ^neid,  itiis  trae,  must.be  considered  with  the  iadul- 


*  Num<  flcttt  ingenrait  nostro  ?  nom  lumioa  flezit  ? 
Nom  lacrymfts  TictiM  dedit,  ant  ttiieratm  aauuitMii.  est  ?     JSn.  ir.  369. 
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gence  doe  to  a  work  not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last  books 
are  said  not  to  have  received  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author;  a^d 
for  this  reason,  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  the  iBneid  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  But  though  this  may  account  for  incorrectness 
of  execution,  it  does  not  apologize  for  a  falling  o£f  in  the  subject, 
which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  wars 
with  the  Latins  are  inferior,  in  point  of  dignity,  to  the  more  inter- 
esting objects  which  had  before  been  presented  to  us  in  the  destroc* 
tion  of  Troy,  the  intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into  hell. 
And  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhys,  a  more  material  fault 
still,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire,  has  ob- 
served, is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Tumus  against  iBneas.  Tur- 
nus,  a  brave  young  prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation^ 
is  destined  for  her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her 
mother.  Lavinia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match : 
when  there  arrives  a  stranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region, 
who  had  never  seen  her,  and  who,  founding  a  claim  to  an  establish* 
ment  in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in 
war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her 
mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid  for  disposing 
us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  the  defect  might 
have  been  easily  remedied,  by  the  poet's  making  ^neas,  instead 
of  distressing  Lavinia,  deliver  her  from  the  persecution  of  some 
rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re^- 
mark,  Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  admi- 
ration  of  ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equili- 
brium between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and 
distinguishing  excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he 
possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is  tenderness.  Naturo  had  endowed 
him  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  he  felt  every  affecting  circumstance 
in  the  scenes  he  describes ;  and,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  knows  how 
to  reach  the  heart  This,  in  an  epic  poem,  is  the  merit  next  to 
sublimity ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his  composi- 
tion extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  of 
Hector  with  Andromache.  But  in  the  ^neid,  there  aro  many  such. 
The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  thero  th^ 
whole  strength  of  his  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  variety  of 
scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender  kind.  The  images  of  horror, 
presented  by  a  city  burnt  and  sacked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed 
with  pathetic  and  affecting  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is 
more  beautifully  described  than  the  death  of  old  Priam ;  and  the 
family-pieces  of  iBneas,  Anchises,  and  Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can 
be  conceived.  In  many  passages  of  the  ^neid,  the  same  pathetic 
^irit  shines ;  and  they  have  l^en  always  the  favourite  passages  in 
that  work.  The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  unhappy 
passion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  lustly  admired, 
and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The  interview  at 
4B 
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iEnsas  with  Andromtche  and  HeleQas,  in  the  third  book;  the  epi- 
sodes  of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nlsus  and  Euryalas,  of  Lausus  and 
Mezentiusyin  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  thepo^'i 
power  of  raising  the  tender  emotions.  For  we  must  obsenre,  that 
though  the  JQneid  be  an  unequal  poem^  and,  in  some  places,  languid, 
yet  &ere  are  beauties  scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a  few,  ereii 
n  the  last  six  books.  The  best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the 
whole,  are,  the  first,  the  second,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh, 
the  eighth,  and  the  twelfth. 

Virgo's  battles  are  Caj  inferior  to  Homer's,  in  point  of  fire  and 
sublimity ;  but  tliere  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent  into  hell, 
in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  degrees. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  equal,  in  its  kind,  to  the  sixth 
book  of  the  iBneid.  The  scenery,  and>the  objects,  are  great  and 
striking ;  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  view  of  the  invisible  world.  There  runs  thiourii 
the  whole  description  a  certain  philosophical  sublime;  which  Vur- 
gil's  Platonic  genius,  and  the  enlarged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age, 
enabled  him  to  support  with  a  degree  of  majesty,  far  beyond  what 
the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  suffered  him  to  attain.  With  regard 
to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout  his 
whole  works,  they  are  so  well  known,  that  it  were  needless  to  en- 
hvfjb  in  the  praise  of  them. 

U  pon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two  great 
|4inces  of  epic  poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  former  must,  un- 
doubtedly, be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius;  the  latter,  to  be 
the  more  correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  dis- 
covers both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  which  are  to  be  expected 
in  an  original  author,  compared  with  those  who  succeed  him ;  more 
boldness,  more  nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in  composition.  Virgil  has, 
idl  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer ;  in  many  places,  he  has  not  so 
much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  translated  him.  The  description 
of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in'the  first  jS'jncid,  and  iEneas's  speech 
upon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  no 
other  than  copies  of  those  of  Homer.  The  pre-eminence  in  invention, 
therefore,  must,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the  pre- 
eminence in  judgment,  though  many  critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  to 
Virgil,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Homer,  we  discern 
all  the  Greek  vivacity ;  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman  stateliness.  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious ;  Villi's, 
the  tnost  chaste  and  correct  The  strength  of  the  former  lies  in  his 
power  of  warming  the  fancy;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touch^ 
ing  the  heart.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated ;  Virgil's 
more  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a  sub 
limity  to  which  the  latter  never  attains;  but  the  latter,  in  return, 
never  sinks  below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so 
elearly  be  pronounced  of  the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from 
the  admiration  duo  to  both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer's  de 
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fects  may  reasonably  be  impated,  not  to  bis  i^nius,  but  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the 
£neid»  this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  iBneid  was  left  an 
unfinished  work. 


(tuiiSTioirs. 


Why  doep  the  epic  poem  merit  pai^ 
dcular  discufisioni  Having  treated  of 
the  nature  of  this  compositioii,  and  of 
the  principal  rules  relating  to  it^to 
what  does  our  author  proceed?  Who 
claims  our  first  attentxm;  and  why? 
What  must,  whoever  sits  down  to 
read  Homer,  consider  ?  Why  should  he 
make  this  reflection?  For  what  is  he 
not  to  look ;  and  of  what  must  he  di- 
vest himself?  What  is  he  to  expect : 
and  what  must  he  reckon  upon  finoing? 
What  does  the  opening  of  the  Iliad 
not  possess?  Upon  what  does  it  turn? 
Repeat  the  basis  of  the  whole  actk)n  of 
the  niadj  as  illustrative  of  this  remark. 
Hence,  nse  what  ?  What  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  why  not  ? 
How  do  they  discover  human  nature? 
To  what  do  they  give  free  scope ;  and 
what  do  they  show  us  ?  From  this  state 
of  manners,  together  with  its  attending 
circumstances,  for  what  have  we 
ground  to  look?  And  accordingly, 
what  are  the  two  £n^eat  characters  of 
Homeric  poetry?  under  what  three 
heads  do  we  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  the 
Ih'ad  ?  Whv  must  the  subject  of  the 
Iliad  be  admitted  to  be  a  hiappy  one  ? 
Upon  what  traditions  did  Homer  ^?rouod 
his  poem ;  and  what  remark  follows? 
What  part  of  the  Trojan  war  did  Ho- 
mer select  as  his  subject?  From  this 
management,  what  advanta^  did  he 
derive?  What  has* he  gained;  and 
what  shown  ?  At  the  same  time^hat 
must  be  admitted  ;  and  why  ?  What, 
in  all  ages,  has,  with  the  greatest  rea- 
son, been  given  to  Homer  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  But  the  praise  of  what, 
is  also  equally  his  due?  How  is  this, 
also,  illustrated  ?  In  what  does  Homer 
ctand  without  a  rival  ?  To  what  is  his 
lively  and  soirited  exhibition  of  charac- 
ters owing?  What  rcmai-k  follows? 
What  Virgil  informs  us  by  two  words 
of  narration,  Homer  brings  about  by 
what?  What  may  we  here  observe ; 
and  in  what  books  have  we  a  clear 
proof  of  this  remark  ?   Repeat  the  pas- 


sage from  the  book  of  Genesis,  illustra- 
tive of  this  remark.  Of  this  style,  what 
is  observed?  It  is  copying;  from  what ; 
and  what  is  it  giving?  In  proffresB  qt 
time,  what  was  thought  more  elegant? 
What  are  the  advantages^  anda£>  the 
disadvantages,  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
method  which  Homer  practised?  Ot 
his  speeches,  however,  what  is  farther 
observed ;  and  to  them,  what  do  we 
owe  ?  How  is  thki  illustrated  ?  Of  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  pursued  the  sin- 
gle virtue  of  courage,  what  is  remark- 
ed? How  is  this  remark  illustrate,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  character  of 
Helen  is  painted  ?  What  presents  her 
to  us  with  much  dignitjr?  What  ex- 
hibit the  most  striking  features  of  that 
mixed  female  character,  which  ws 
partly  condemn,  and  paruy  pity?  Ho- 
mer never  introduces  her  without 
what;  and,  at  the  same  time,  about 
what  is  he  careful  ?  How  is  Paris  him- 
self characterized  ?  Bepeat  his  parti- 
cular characteristics.  For  what  hat: 
Homer  been  blamed?  But  to  what 
opinion  is  our  author  inclined  ?  What 
are  Achilles' peculiar  characteristics? 
Under  the  heeA  of  characters,  what 
come  i*  ider  consideration;  and d* them, 
what  is  observed?  Concerning  ma- 
chinery in  general,  and  concerning 
Homer's  machineir  in'  particular,  what 
is  remarked?  What  did  he  follow? 
How  is  this  illustrate  1  ?  In  the  hands 
of  Homer,  what  is  its  effect;  and  of  it, 
what  remarks  follow  ?  Of  Homer'p 
ffods,  what  must  be  confessed  ?  What 
illustration  of  this  remark  follows  ?  In 
apology,  however,  for  Homer,  what 
must  be  remarkea  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  At  the  same  time, 
how  does  he  frequently  make  them  ap- 
pear; and  what  instances  are  meir 
tioned  ?  With  regard  to  Homer's  style 
and  manner  of  writing,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  By  whom  only  will  it  be  ad- 
mired ;  and  why  ?  Who  can  have  no 
conceptk)n  of  his  manner?  Of  that 
translation,  what  character  is  given  ? 
Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
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Homer,  in  a  tranalatioii  7  £>£  hk  vend- 
ficatioD,  what  is  obeerved? 

How  is  Homer  in  narration?  By 
means  of  what,  is  he  every  where  de- 
scriptive ?  How  is  he  contrasted  in  this 
respect  with  Vir^  ?  Whenever  he 
seelcB  to  draw  our  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular object,  what  does  he  do  ?  what 
Carta  the  most  natural  and  affecting 

{licture  that  can  possibly  be  imagined? 
n  what  does  Homer  particularly  ex- 
cel? What  does  he  do;  and  here,  how 
(Joes  he  compare  with  other  poets? 
With  regard  to  his  similes,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  his  beautiful  similes,  what 
instances  are  given  ?  Of  what^  howev- 
er, is  our  author  not  of  opinion ;  and 
wh  v  are  they  not  ?  Upon  ^at  has  our 
author's  observations,  hitherto^  been 
made;  and  of  what  is  it  necessary, also, 
to  take  some  notice  ?  "What  is  the  criti- 
cism of  Longinus  on  this  poem  ?  What 
does  it  want ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
what  does  it  possess?  What  do  we 
every  where  see?  From  what  does  it 
descend ;  but,  in  recompense  for  this, 
what  have  we  ?  Instead  of  that  feroci- 
ty which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  with  what 
does  the  Odyssey  present  us  ?  At  the 
same  time,  what  are  the  defects  of  the 
Odyssey  ?  Afler  having  said  so  much 
<vf  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  to  whcMn 
do  we  proceed;  and  of  him,  what  is 
cibservea?  How  does  he  differ  from  Ho- 
mer ?  M^en  we  begin  to  read  the 
Iliad,  where  do  we  find  ourselves? 
When  we  open  the  ^neid,  what  do 
we  discover?  With  what  do  we  not 
meet  ?  How  does  the  poem  open ;  and 
with  what  ?  Why  is  the  subject  of  the 
^neid  considered  extremely  happy? 
Of  the  object^  what  is  observed ;  and 
what  theme  did  it  give  the  poet  ?  What 
did  it  allow  him ;  and  what,  also,  afibrd 
him  ?  To  what  Joes  the  establnhment 
of  iEneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Ju- 
no, lead ;  and  what  does  it  furnish  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  what  does  our  au- 
thor believe?  For  what  opimon  does 
he  see  no  fpundatk>n?  What  does 
Virgil,  like  every  other  poet  of  that  age, 
do ;  but  what  appears  no  more  than  a 
fanciful  refinement?  What  motives,  as 
a  poet,  had  he  to  determine  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject  ?  How  is  the  unity 
of  the  action  perfectly  preserved?  Why 
are  part  of  the  transactions  very  proper- 
.y  thrown  into  a  recital  maAc  by  the 
liero  ?  Of  the  episodes,  and  of  the  in- 
trigue of  the  poem,  what  is  observed  ? 


What  was  the  eflbet  of  the  wrath  of 
Juno;  and  hence,  arise  what?  In  these 
main  points,  how  has  Viiigil  conducted 
his  work ;  and  what  has  he  shown  ? 
But  the  admiratk)n  due  to  so  eminent 
a  poet  must  not  prevent  what  ?  What 
isthenrst;  and  in  this  respect,  how  does 
it  compare  with  the  Iliad?  Of  the  com- 
panbns  of  .£neas,  what  is  observed? 
What  is  said  even  of  ^neas  himself? 
Which  is  the  best  supported  character 
in  the  book;  and  how  is  this  illustra- 
ted? Besides  this  defect  of  character, 
what  else  are^  in  some  respects,  excep- 
tionahle?  With  what  indulgence  must 
the  ^neid  be  considered;  and  whv? 
For  this  reason,  what  did  he,  by  his 
will,  order  ?  But  though  this  may  ac- 
count for  incorrectnesB  of  execution,  for 
what  does  it  not  apologize  ?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated?  Fot  what  is 
such  a  plan  unfortunate;  and  bow 
might  the  defect  have  been  easily  re- 
medied? But  notwithstanding  these 
defebts,  what  does  Virgil  possess? 
What  is  his  distinguishing  excellency? 
With  what  had  nature  endowed  him ; 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  Of 
this  merit,  in  an  epic  poem,  wh^t  is  ob- 
served ?  What  is  the  chief  beauty  of 
this  kind  in  the  Iliad?  Of  the  second 
book  of  the  iEneid,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  instances  are  mentioned?  How 
have  such  pessaffes  in  the  ^neid  al- 
ways been  r^arded?  Of  the  death  of 
Dida  in  the  mu\h  book,  what  is  obser- 
ved i  What  farther  instances  of  the 
poet's  power  of  raising  the  tender  emo- 
tkkBj  are  given?  For  we  must  observe 
what  ?  What  are  the  best  and  most 
finished  books  of  the  iEneid  ?  Thoui^ 
Vila's  battles  are  inferior  to  HomePa^ 
yet  in  what  has  he  excelled  him  by 
manv degrees?  What  are  the  peculmr 
excellences  of  the  sixth  bodt  of  the 
iEneid  ?  With  regard  to  the  sweetness 
and  beautv  of  Virgil's  numbers,  what 
is  observed?  Upon  the  whole,  as  to 
the  comparative  merit  of  these  two 
princes' of  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, with  what  remarks  does  our  author 
close? 
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Homer — Introductory  remarks. 
1.  ThelUad. 

A.  The  basis  of  the  actioiL 

B.  The  subject  happily  chosen, 
a  Homer's  iDlrentioii. 

D.  His  characters. 
a.  The  dramatic  method  considered 
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b.  Hden  « Ft^ia— AchiUei. 

c.  The  machinery. 
B.  The  style.    . 

r.  Thenarration--deacriptioii--€iinilet. 
2.  The  Odynsy.  ' 
A.  Its  ezcelleDoet  and  iti  defecta. 
Viigil-4he  Aloeid. 
1.  Ita  exoeUencea. 


A.  Theenbject 
a.  The  unity  of  vhe  action, 
c.  Its  tenderness. 
2.  Its  defects. 

A.  The  characters. 

B.  The  m4nagementQf  the  subject 
c.  The  battles. 

Homer  and  VirgH  compared. 
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LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA.— TASSO'S  JERUSALEM.— CA- 
MOENS'  LUSIAD.— FENELON'S  TELEMACHUS.— VOL- 
TAIRE'S   HENRIADE.— MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST. 

After  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of  ancient 
times,  who  presents  himself,  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  who  deserves 
our  attention,  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beau- 
tie^  with  great  faults.  Though  his  Pharsalia  discover  too  little  in- 
vention, and  be  conducted  in  too  historical  a  manner,  to  be  account- 
ed a  perfectly  regular  epic  poem,  yet  it  were  the  mere  squeamishness 
of  cnticism,  to  exclude  it  from  the  epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as 
I  formerly  remarked,  are  far  from  being  ascertained  by  any  such  pre- 
cise limit,  that  we  must  refuse  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  wnich 
treats  of  great  and  heroic  adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil  The  subject  of  the 
Pharsalia  carries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity ; 
neither  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz.  tne  triumph  of  Caesar  over 
the  Roman  liberty.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is,  indeed,  brought 
to  no  proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  last  books, 
or  it  has  oeen  left  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work. 

Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  cannot  reck- 
on  him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  is, 
that  civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the 
Romans,  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry, 
and  give  odious  and  disgusting  views  of  human  nature.  Gallant  and 
honourable  achievements  furnish  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic 
muse.  But  Lucan's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight 
in  savage  scenes ;  he  dwells  upon  them  too  much ;  and  not  content 
with  those  which  his  subject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  introduce  a  long  episode  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscriptions, 
which.abounds  with  all  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I  observed  in  a 
former  lecture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  him  of 
the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery,  and  thereby  renders  his  work 
less  splendid  and  amusing.  Lucan  has  submitted  to.  this  disadvan 
tage  of  his  subject ;  and  m  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with  more  pro 
priety  than  if  he  had  made  an  unseasonable  attempt  to  embellish  it 
with  machinery ;  for  the  fitbles  of  the  gods  would  have  made  a  very 
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unnatural  mixture  with  the  exploits  of  Caesar  and  Pompey ;  and  in 
stead  of  raisings  would  have  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  recent 
and  well-known  facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit,  and  with 
force.  But  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  not  sac* 
ceed  in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour;  Pompey  is  not  made  to 
possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnanimity  in  sentiment,  or 
bravery  in  action ;  button  the  contrary,  is  always  eclipsed  by  the  su- 
perior abilities  of  Caesar.  Cato  is,  in  truth,  Luean's  favourite  charac- 
ter ;  and  wherever  he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  him- 
self. Some  of  the  noblest  and  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the 
work,  are  such  as  re3ate  to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put, into  his  mouth, 
or  descriptions  of  his  behaviour.  His  speech  in  particular  to  Labi- 
enus,  who  urged  him  to  in'^^uire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  the  war,  (book  ix.  56^)  deserves  to  be  remark- 
ed, as  equal,  folr  moral  sublimity,  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in 
^11  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  our  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tion broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  harry  us  too  often  from 
place  to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also;  frequently  turning  aside 
from  his  subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions  of 
a  country ;  sometimes,philosophical  disquisitions  concerning  natural 
objects;  as,  concerning  the  African  serpents  in  the  ninth  book,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  tenth. 

There  are  in  the  Pharsalia  ^veral  very  poetical  and  qiirited  de- 
scriptions. But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in 
narration  or  description.  His  narration  is  often  dry  and  harsh  * 
his  descriptions  are  often  over-wrought,  and  employed  too  upoL 
disagreeable  objects.  His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentiments, 
which  are  generally  noble  and  striking,  and  expressed  in  that  glow- 
ing and  ardent  manner,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  him.  Lucan 
is  the  most  philosophical  and  the  most  public-spirited  poet  of  all 
antiquity.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philo- 
sopher; was  himself  a  stoic;  and  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy 
breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  must  observe  too,  that  he  is  the 
only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  subject  of  his  poem  really  and 
deeply  interested.  Lucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Roman, 
and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  of 
that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  high 
and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  kin- 
dle, on  many  occa:ions,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence,  he 
abounds  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost  al 
ways,  well-timed,  and  sup[A>rted  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  thaf  do  him 
no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his  princi- 
pal excellency  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  some- 
times in  his  descriptions,  and  very  often  in  his  sentiments,  his  great 
defect  in  both  is,  want  of  moderation      He  carries  every  thing  to 
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«n  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to  stop.  From  an  effort  to  ag- 
grandize his  objects^  he  becomes  tumid  and  unnatural :  and  it  fre- 
quently happens^  that  where  the  second  line  of  one  of  his  descrip- 
tions is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rise  still  higher,  i^ 
perfectly  bombast.  Lucan  lived  in  an  age  when  the  schools  of  tie 
deolaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt' the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Rome. 
He  was  not  free  from  the  infection  ;  and  too  often,  instead  of  show- 
ing the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  declaimer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  original 
genius.  His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions,  so 
great,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his  defects ;  and  passages  may  be  pro- 
duced from  him,  which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever 
The  characters,  for  instance,  which  he  draws  of  rompey  and  Cae 
aar,  in  the  first  book,  are  masterly ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey 
to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  is  highly  poetical : 

^— totQS  popularibui  a«rit 
fmpelli,  plaastique  >ui  gaudere  theatri ; 
Neo  r^Murare  noraa  virM,  nrahuiiiqae  prieri 
Credere  foitunie ;  stat  magoi  nonunU  umbnu 
Qualb,  fru|^ero  quercus  sublimis  in  agro, 
Exurias  veteres  populi  sacrataque  gestang 
Dona  duoum ;  oeo  jmn  Talidb  radtcibui  beraas, 
Pondere  fixa  tuo  est,  Dudotque  per  aera  ramoa 
Effundent,  trunco,  non  frondibusi  efficit  urnbram* 
At,  qiiamvu  prino  nutet  casura  sob  £urO| 
£t  ch«um  sUtm  flrmo  se  robore  tollant, 
Sola  tamen  coUtur.    Sed  non  ia  Ccsare  tantnm 
Nomen  erat,  nee  fama  duels,  sed  nescia  virtus 
Stare  loeo,  solusque  pudor  non  Tuicere  bello ; 
Acer  et  indonritus.*        ♦  L>  1 18B. 

But  ^hen  we  consider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we  ar» 
obliged  *to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the 
government  of  either  sound  judgment  or  correct  taste.  His  genius  ^ 
had  strength,  but  not  tenderness ;  ngthing  of  what  might  be  called  ' 
amenity,  or  sweetness.  In  his  style  there  is  abundance  of  force : 
but  a  mixture  of  harshness,  and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned 
by  his  desire  of  expressing  himself  in  a  pointed  and  unusual  man- 
ner. Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  more  6^ 
and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every  thing  else^  falls  infinitely  belo^r 
him,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and  tenderness. 


*  With  gifts  and  liberal  hmmty  sought  for  faoM, 
And  lov'd  to^hear  the  yulgar  shout  his  nanM  ; 
In  his  own  theatre  rejoiced  to  sit, 
Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  future  ills  that  might  betide, 
No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  falling  side, 
But  on  his  former  fortune  mueh  rely'd. 
Still  seem'd  he  to  possess,  aod  fit.  his  plaee ; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  onee  he  was 
So,  in  the  field  with  Ceres'  bounty  spread, 
Uprean  some  aneient  oak  his  rev'rend  head : 
Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  his  b^raghs  adorn. 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighly  heroes  worn , 
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As  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus,  though  they  be  poets  of  the  epic 
class,  are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism,  I  proceed  next 
to  TassOy  the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  modern  ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It  is 
a  poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its  whole  construction  ;  and 
adorned  with  all  the  beauties  that*  belong  to  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. The  subject  is,  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infi- 
dels, by  the  united  powers  of  Christendom ;  which,  in  itself,  and 
more  especially  according  to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  age,  was  a  splen- 
did, venerable,  and  heroic  enterprise.  The  opposition  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  the  Saracens,  forms  an  interesting  contrast  The  subject 
produces  none  of  those  fierce  and  shocking  scenes  of  civil  discord, 
which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan;  but  exhibits  the  efforts  of  zeal  and 
bravery,  inspired  by  an  honourable  object.  The  share  which  reli- 
gion possesses  in  the  enterprise,  both  tends  to  render  it  more  au<« 
gust,  and  opens  a  natural  field  for  machinery,  and  sublime  descrip- 
tion. The  action,  too,  lies  in  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of  time, 
sufficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fertile 
invention,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital  quality.  He  is  full  of  events ; 
and  those, too,  abundantly  various,  and  diversified  in  their  kind.  He 
never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  mere  war  and  fighting.  He  frequently 
shifts  the  scene ;  and,  from  camps  and  battles,  transports  us  to  more 
pleasing  objects.  Sometimes  the  solemnities  of  religion;  some- 
times the  intrigues  of  love ;  at  other  times,  the  adventures  of 
a  iourney,  or  ever\  the  incidentsbof  pastoral  life,  relieve  and  enter- 
tain the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  artfully  con- 
nected ;  and  while  there  is  much  variety  in  the  parts,  these  is  per- 
fect unity  in  the  plan.  The  recovery  of  Jerusalem  is  the  object 
kept  in  view  through  the  whole,  and  with  it  the  poem  closes.  All 
the  episodes,  if  we  except  that  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  in  the 
second  book,  on  which  I  fdrmerly  passed  a  censure,  are  sufficiently 
I  elated  to  the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 


But  the  first  rigour  of  his  root  now  gone, 
He  stands  dependent  on  his  weight  alone ; 
All  bare  his  naked  branches ^are  display'di 
And  with  his  leafless  trunk  he  forms  a  shade. 
Yet|  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat. 
As  every  blast  would  heave  him  from  his  seat } 
Though  thous^d  fairer  trees  the  field  supplier, 
*  That,  rich  in  youthful  verdure,  round  him  rise, 
Fix*d  in  his  ancient  seat,  he  yields  to  none, 
And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 
But  C«»ar's  greatness,  and  his  strength,  was  mor« 
Hian  past  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 
Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  been, 
Or  tales  in  old  records  or  annals  seen ; 
But  *twas  a  valour  restless,  unconfin'd, 
Which  no  success  could  sate^  nor  liniits  bind ', 
Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  shame,  untaught  to  vidd, 
That  blush*d  for  nothing  bat  an  iO-fought  field.— Jcowa 
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The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  those  too 
both  clearly  marked  and  well  supported.  Godfrey,  the  leader  of 
the  enterprise,  prudent,  moderate,  brave;  Tancred,  amorous,  gene- 
rous, and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Ar- 
gantes;  Rinaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  hero  of  the  poem,  ahd  is  in 
part  copied  after  Homer's  Achilles,)  passionate  and  resentful,  sedtc 
ed  by  the  allurements  of  Armida ;  but  a  personage,  on  the  whole, 
of  much  zeal,  honour,  and  heroism.  The  brave  and  high-minded 
Solyman,  thh  tender  Erminia,  the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the 
masculine  Clorinda,  are  all  of  them  well  drawn  and  animated 
figures.  In  the  characteristical  part,  Tasso  is  indeed  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished; he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  Virgil;  and  yields  to 
no  poet  except  Homer. 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery ;  and  in  this  part  of  the 
work  his  merit  is  more  dubious.  Wherever  celestial  beings  are  made 
to  interpose,  his  machinery  is  noble.  God  looking  down  upon  the 
hosts,  and,  on  different  occasions,  sending  an  angel  to  check  the  Pa* 

Sans,  and  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  produces  a  sublime  efiect  The 
escription  of  hell  too,  with  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  book,  is  extremefy  striking ;  and  plainly  has 
been  imitated  by  Milton,  though  he  must  be  iallowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  it.  But  the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors, 
act  too  great  a  part  throughout  Tasso's  poem;  and  form  a  sort  of 
dark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  The 
enchanted  wood,*  on  which  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend;  the  messengers  sent  m  quest 
'of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the  charm;  tlieir  being  con- 
ducted by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre  of  the  earth;  the  won- 
derful voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortunate  islands ;  and  their 
recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of  Armida  and  voluptuousness; 
are  scenes  which,  though  very  amusing,  and  described  with  the  high* 
est  beauty  of  poetry,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the  marvellous 
to  a  degree  of  extravagance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is  a 
certain  romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventures 
and  incidents  of  his  poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents  to  us, 
are  always  great;  but,  sometimes,  too  remote  from  probability. 
He  retains  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed 
from  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  stories  of  knight-errantry ; 
stories,  which  the  wild,  but  rich  and  agreeable  imagination  of  Arios- 
to,  had  raised  into  fresh  reputation.  In  apology,  however,  for  Tasso, 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  not  more  marvellous  and  romantic  than 
either  Homer  or  Virgil.  All  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  we 
find  the  romance  of  paganism,  in  the  other,  that  of  chivalry. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  description,  and  of  poetical  style,  Tasso 
remarkably  abounds.  Both  his  descriptions  and  his  style  are  much 
diversified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In  describing  magnificent 
objects,  his  style  is  firm  and  majestic ;  when  he  descends  to  gay  and 
phasing  ones,  such  as  Erminia's  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventh  bookj 
4  0  63  , 
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and  the  arts  and  beauty  of  Armida  in  the  fourth  book,  it  is  flpft  and 
insinaating*  Both  those  descriptions  which  I  have  mentioned,  are 
exquisite  in  their  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  jMroperly 
varied  in  the  incidents ;  inferior  however  to  Homer's,  in  point  of 
spirit  and  fire. 

In  bis  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  bis  deseriptions.  Ik 
is  indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  deseriptions,  that  he  irk 
terests  us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work*    He  is  fiu*  infe* 
rior  to  Virgil  in  tenderness.    When  he  aims  at  being  pathetie  and 
sentimental  in  his  speeches,  he  is  apt  to  becon^  artificial  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been 
reproached,  the  cenkire  has  been  carried  too  far.  Afiectation  is  by 
no  means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  mannar,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct  On  some  oeeasions,  indeed, 
especially,  as  I  just  now  observed,  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he 
degenerates  into  forced  and  unnatural  ideas;  but  these  are  far  from 
being  so  fniquent  or  common  as  has  been  supposed.  Threescore 
or  fourscore  lines  retrenched  from  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  all  such  exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso ;  and  passed  from  them  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  they 
were  net  much  acquainted  with  Tasso ;  or  at  least  they  must  have  read 
him  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  r^ular 
epic  poem  in  the  world;  and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  iBneid. 

Tasso  may  be  justly  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in 
fire;  to  Virgil,  in  tenderness;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  geni- 
us ;  but  he  yields  to  no  other  in  any  poetical  talents ;  and  for  fertility 
of  invention,  variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness 
of  description,  and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three 
just  named,  that  can  be  compared  to  him. 

Ariosto,  the  ereat  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry,  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.  The  fundament^ 
rule  of  ^ic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic  enterprise,  and  to 
fotm  it  into  a  regular  story.  Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and 
connexion  in  the  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso,  yet,  instead  of  rendering 
this  apparent  to  the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  in- 
tention to  keep  it  out  of  view  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the 
poem  is  carried  on,  and  the  perpetual  interruptions  of  the  several 
stories  before  they  are  finished.  Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all 
regularity  of  plan,  and  to  have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious 
and  rich,  but  extravagant  faiicy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  so  much 
epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
pass  it  by  without  some  notice.  It  unites,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  poetry ; 
sometimes  comic  and  satiric;  sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at 
other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  Whatever  strain 
the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it  He  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
'^t;  sedms  himself  to  play  with  it;  and  leaves. us  sometimes  at  a 
OSS  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or  in  jest     He  is  seldom  dra 
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matic;  sometimes^  but  not  dt&nj  sentiniental ;  but  in  namtioii  and 
description,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.  He  makes  erery 
scene  which  he  describes,  and  every  eveiit; which  he  relates,  pass 
before  our  eyes ;  an,d  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  His  style  is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  the  subjeet, 
and  adorned  with  a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification. 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portuguese  of 
Camoens ;  who  was  neariy  contemporary  with  Tasso^  but  whose  poem 
was  published  before  the  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  first 
discovery  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama ;  an  enterprise 
splendid  in  its  nature,  and  extremely  interesting  to  the  countrymen 
of  Camoens,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  con* 
sideration  in  Europe.  The  poem  opens  with  Vasoo  and  his  fleet  ftp- 
pearing  on  the  ocean^  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  Ethiopia.  Afiier  various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast| 
they  are  at  last  hospitably  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda* 
Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  him  an  account  of  Eun^, 
recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures 
of  the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  tke  poem.  This 
recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined ;  contains 
a  great  many  poetical  beauties ;  and  has  no  defect,  except  that  Vasco 
makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  African  prince,  in 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Vasco  and  his 
countrymen  afterwards  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The 
storms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter;  their  arrival  at  Cale- 
cut,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  their  reception  and  adventures  in  that 
country,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both 
the  subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and,  joined  with  some 
wildness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution  much  poetic 
spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
translations,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  originaL  There  is  no 
attempt  towards  paintine  characters  in  the  poem ;  Vasco  is  the  hero, 
and  the  only  personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant;  not  only 
IS  it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagan  my- 
thology ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pann  gods  appear  to  be 
the  true  deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  v  irgin,  to  be  suboidi* 
nate  agents.  One  sreat  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our 
author  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extir- 
pate Mahometanism.  In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  pro» 
tector  of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their  great  adversary  is  Bao« 
ehus,  whose  displeasure  is  excited  by  Vasco's  attempting  to  rival 
his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Ju* 
piter  is  introduced  as  foretelling  the  downfall  of  Mahometanism,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  V-asco,  in  great  distress  from  a  storm, 
prays  most  seriously  to  God  ;  implores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as  was  given  to  the  Israelites, 
when  they  were  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  tiie  Apostle 
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Pauly  when  he  waK  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In  return  to  this  prayer, 
Venus  appears,  who,  discerning  the  storm  to  be  the  work  of  Bac- 
chus, complains  to  Jiy)]ler,  and  procures  the  winds  to  be  calmed. 
Such  strange  and  preposterous  machinery,  shoves  how  much  authors 
have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  epic 
poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homer.  Towards  the  end  of  the  work, 
indeed,  the  author  gives  us  an  awkward  salvo  for  his  whole  mytho- 
logy ;  making  the  goddess  Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and  the 
rest  of  the  heathen  deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  describe  the 
operations  of  Providence. 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  difierent  kind,  in 
the  Lusiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  prince  to  discover  his 
secret  springs,  and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  destined  mon- 
arch for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved,  is  a  happy 
idea.  But  the  noblest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  fifth  canto, 
where  Vasco  is  recounting  to  the  king  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders 
which  he  met  with  in  his  navigation.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the 
fleet  arrived  a^the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been 
doubled  by  any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them,  on  a  sudden,  a 
huge  and  monstrous  phantom,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
tempests  and  thunders,  with  a  head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a 
countenance  that  filled  them  with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or 
guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean.  It  spoke  to  them  with 
a  voice  like  thunder;  menacing  them  for  invading  those  seas  which 
he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed  ;  and  for  daring  to  explore 
those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  revealed  to  the  eye 
of  mortals :  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther ;  if  they  should 
proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to  befall 
them ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  and  striking  pie^^es  of  machinery  that  ever  was 
employed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Canioens  is  a  poet,  though 
of  an  irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  lofty  imagination.* 

In  reviewing  the  epic  poets,  it  were  anjust  to  make  no  mention  ot 
the  amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work, 
though  not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poem. 
The  measured  poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remarkably 
bannonious;  and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the 
French  language  is  capable  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived  ;  and  is  de- 
ficient neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  author 
has  entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  an- 
cient poets,  particularly  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains 
more  dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those 
of  any  other  modern  poet  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful; 


*  T  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Araucana,  an  epic  poem,  in  SpaoiKh,  composed  by 
Alonso  d'Ercilla,  because  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  origfinal  language,  and  have 
Dot  seen  any  translation  of  it.  A  full  account  of  H  ii  giren  by  Mr.  Hayley,  Si  Ch« 
%0i«i  upon  hii  essar  on  epic  poetry. 
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especially  of  the  softer  and  calmer  scenes,  for  which  the  genfus  of 
Penelon  was  best  suited  ;  such  as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  or  a  country  flourishing  in  peace.  There  is 
an  inimitable  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pictures 
of  tills  kind  which  he  has  given. 

The  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  first  six  books,  in 
which  Telemachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The  nai^ 
ration,  throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  Ian* 
guid ;  and  in  the  warlike  adventures,  which  are  attempted,  there 
is  a  great  defect  of  vigour.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work 
being  classed  with  epic  poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  of 
virtuous  policy,  into  which  the  author  in  some  places  enters ;  and 
from  the  discourses  and  instructions  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upon 
us  too  often,  and  too  much  in  the  strain  of  common-place  morality. 
Though  these  were  well  suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  author, 
which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  pirince,  yet  they  seem  not 
congruous  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry ;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
improve  us  by  means  of  actions,  characters,  and  sentiments,  rather 
than  by  delivering  professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  d&^cribed  a  descent  into  hell ;  and 
in  the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisible  world,  we  may 
observe  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  concerning  a  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into 
hell,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary 
sort  of  object.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmeri- 
ans, which  is  always  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ocean.  When  the  spirita  of  the  dead  begin  to  ap- 
pear,  we  scarcely*  know  whether  Ulysses  is  above  ground  or  below 
it  None  of  the  ghosts,  even  of  the  heroes,  appear  satisfied  with 
Iheir  condition  in  the  other  world  ;  and  when  Ulysses  endeavours 
to  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious  figure 
which  he  must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle ;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  day-labour- 
er on  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  we  discern  a  much  greater  re 
finement  of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  world 
had  then  made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  are 
both  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful.  The  se 
parate  mansions  of  good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the  punishments 
of  the  one,  and  the  emplo3rments  and  happiness  of  the  other,  are 
finely  described,  nnd  in  consistency  with  the  most  pure  morality. 
But  the  visit  which  Fenelon  makes  Telemachus  pay  to  the  shades^ 
is  much  more  philosophical  still  than  Virgil's.  He  employs  the  same 
fables  and  the  same  mythology ;  but  we  find  the  ancient  mythology 
refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  adorned  with 
that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenelon  was  so  distinguished. 
His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  is  an  excellent  description 
in  the  mystic  strain ;  and  very  expressive  of  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  author 
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Voltaire  has  riven  us,  in  his  Henriade,  a  regular  epic  poem,  in 
French  verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
may  expect  to  find  marks  df  genius ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work 
discovers,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptions,  and 
that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expression,  for  which  the  author 
is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Several  of  the  comparisons,  in 
particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happy.'  But,  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  his  chief  pro- 
ductions ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  succeeded  infinitely  bet- 
ter in  tragic  than  in  epic  composition.  French  versification  seems  ill 
adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Besides  its  being  always  fettered  by  rhyme, 
the  language  never  assumes  a  sufficient  degree  of  elevation  or  ma- 
jesty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  expressing  the  tender  in 
tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sublime  in  epic.  Hence  a  feeble- 
ness, and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flatness,  in  the  style  of  the  Henriade; 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  often 
languishes.  It  does  not  seize  the  imagination,  nor  interest  and 
carry  the  reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  inspired 
by  a  sublime  and  spirited  epic  poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Henriade  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem  properly 
includes  only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  epic  in 
its  nature ;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  re- 
gard to  unit}';  and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both 
the  defects  which  I  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is 
founded  wholly  on  civil  wars ;  and  presents  to  us  those  odious  and 
detestable  objects  of  massacres  and  assassinations,  which  throw  a 
gloom  over  the  poem.  It  is  also,  like  Lucan's,  of  too  recent  a  date, 
and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds  of  well-known  history.  To 
remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a 
mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction  with  truth.  The 
poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  England, 
and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  though  every 
one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  these  two 
illustrious  personages  never  met.  In  facts  of  such'public  notorie- 
ty,a  fiction  like  this  shocks  the  reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and 
ill*sorted  mixture  with  historical  truth.  The  episode  was  contrived, 
in  order  to  give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former 
transactions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
iBneas  makes  to  Dido  in  the  ^neid.  But  the  imitation  was  inju- 
dicious, ^neas  might,  with  propriety,  relate  to  Dido  transactions 
of  which  she  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports.  But  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprized  of  all  the  facts, 
which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  employ 
a  great  deal  of  machinery.  But  here,  also,  I  am  obliged  to  censure 
his  conduct ;  for  the  machinery  which  he  chiefly  employs  is  of  the 
Worst  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem — that  of  allegorical 
beings.  Discord,  cunning,  and  love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with 
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the  haman  actors,  and  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  intrigue  of 
tbe  poem.  This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts, 
angels,  and  devils,  have  popular  belief jon  their  side,  and  may  be  con- 
ceived as  existing.  But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are 
no  more  than  representatives  of  human  dispositions  and  passions. 
They  may  be  employed  like  other  personifications  and  figures  of 
speech ;  or  in  a  poem,  that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  occupy 
the  chief  place  ;  they  are  there  in  their  native  and  proper  region . 
But  in  a  poem  which  relates  to  human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion 
before  to  remark,  when  such  beings  are  described  as  acting  along 
with  men,  the  imagination  is  confounded ;  it  is  divided  between 
phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what  to  rest 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the  mach» 
nery  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and 
possesses  real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade,  indeed 
one  of  the  finest  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  in- 
visible world,  which  St.  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a  dream,  in  the  se- 
venth canto  :  Death  bringing  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  succes- 
sion before  God;  theirastonishmentwhen,  arriving  from  alldifferent 
countries  and  religious  sects,  they  are  brought  into  tbe  Divine  pre- 
sence; when  they  find  their  superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the 
truth  unveiled  to  them ;  the  palace  of  the  Destinies  opened  to  Hen- 
ry, and  the  prospect  of  his  successors  which  is  there  given  him :  are 
striking  and  magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of 
Voltaire. 

Though,  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  poem  are  properly  exten- 
ded, yet  the  narration  is,  on  thc^  whole,  too  general;  the  events  are 
too  much  crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless,  ona 
cause  of  the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  The  strain  of  senti- 
ment which  runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears,  on 
every  occasion,  with  great  and  proper  lustre ;  and  the  author  breathes 
that  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all 
his  work^. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  out  for 
himself  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road  in  poetry.  As  soon  as 
we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once 
into  an  invisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal 
beings.  Angels  and  devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  ac- 
tors, in  the  poem ;  and,  what  in  any  other  composition  would  be  the 
marvellous,  is  here  only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so 
remote  from  the  afiairsof  this  world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who 
think  such  discussions  material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Para- 
dise Lost  can  properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efibrts  of 
poetical  genius;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem, 
majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  bear  that  name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, may  be  questioned.  It  has  led  him  into  very  difficult  ground. 
Had  he  taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human,  and  less  theological; 
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that  was  more  connected  with  the  occurrences  of  life,  and  afforded 
a  greater  display  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  men^  his  poem 
would,  perhaps,  have,  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  pleasing 
and  attractiire.  But  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  the 
daring  sublimity  of  his  genius.*  It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton 
alone  was  fitted ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  stretch 
both  of  imagination  and  invention,  which  is  perfectly  wonderful.  It  is 
astonishing  how,  from  the  few  hints  given  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and  regular  a  structure,  and  to  fill 
his  poem  with  such  a*  variety  of  incidents.  Dry  and  harsh  passa- 
ges sometimes  occur.  The  author  appears,  upon  some  occasions,  a 
metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet.  But  the  general 
tenourof  his  work  is  interesting;  he  seizes  and  fixes  the  imagination; 
engages,  elevates,  and  affects  us  as  we  proceed;  which  is  always  a 
sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epia  composition.  The  artful  change  of  his 
objects;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in  hea- 
ven, affords  a  sufficient  diversity ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  supported.  We  have  still  life,  and  calm  scenes,  in 
the  employn&ents  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise ;  and  we  have  busy 
scenes,  and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wars 
of  the  angels.  The  innocence,  purity,  and  aroiableness  of  our  first 
n^rents,  opposed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  a 
happy  contrast,  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole  poem ;  only  the 
conclusion,  as  I  before  observed,  is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  cha- 
racters; but  such  as  could  be  introduced,  are  supported  with  much 
propriety.  Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking  figure,  and  is,  in- 
deed, the  best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton  has  not  describ- 
ed him  such  as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more 
suitably  to  his  own  purpose,  given  him  a  human,  that  is,  a  mixed 
character,  not  altogether  void  of  some  good  qualities.  He  is  brave 
and  faithful  to  his  troops.  In  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  he  it  not 
without  remorse.  He  is  even  touched  with  pity  for  our  first  parents ; 
and  justifies  himself  in  his  design  against  them,  from  the  necessity 
of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  ra- 
ther than  by  pure  malice.  In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  than 
many  a  conspirator  or  factious  chief,  that  makes  a  figure  in  history. 
The  different  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  exceed- 
ingly  well  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  in 
the  second  book.  Thegood  angels,  though  always  described  with  dig^ 
nity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  infernal  spirits  in 
their  appearance;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity  of  Michael, 
the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel, 
form  proper  characteristical  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  describe 
God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Father 

*  **  He  scenbi  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  hit  own  genius,  and  to  know  what 
it  wan  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others  ;  the  pow- 
er  of  displaying  the  vast,  iUuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the 
gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefore  chose  a  subject,  on  which  too 
much  could  not  be  said  *,  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy,  without  the  censure  of  es- 
travagance '  Dr.  Joairsoir's  Life  of  Mitton. 
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and  ttie  Son,  tvv-tQQ  bold  and  ardueifs^  aod  is  duit  whereia  our  poet, 
as  was  to  have  been  expec^d,  has  been  mo^t  unsuccesaful.  With  re 
gard  to  his  human  oharafftiierSf  the  ii^^oc^pic^  of  our  ^rstpaxrents,  and 
their  lo^e^  are  finely  and  d^i^Qa^ely  pftiDit^.  In  90|ne  of  his  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam^i^,  perhaps,  top  knowing  and  refined 
for  bis  situation.  Eve  is  moiie  diistinqtly  (!^a^Acte^jced.  Her  genl^ 
ness,  modesty,  and  frailty ,  majri^  v^ry  expr^pively  a  female  character. 

Milton's  great  and  distingM^hing  ex^^j^Jlei^^e  is,  his  sublimity.  In 
this,  peBfaai»9  he  exe^  H^mor ;  9^  th^Fe  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving 
Yii^y  and  every  other  poet»  fc^r  behind  hMB>.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  second  books  ot  Pfifadise  Lpst,  are  continued  instan- 
ces of  the  sublime.  Th^  prpypect  of  heU  a^d  of  the  fallen  host^ 
the  appearance  and  behaviouif  pf  Sokt^n^  the  oqnsultation  of  the  in* 
fernal  chiefs,and  Saton's  fligbit  tbiToqgh  oh^ips  tp  th^  borders  of  this 
world,  discover  the.  most  Ipfiy  id^s  that  ever  eptered  into  the  con- 
ception of  any  poet  In  the  sii^tb  book,  alsp,  tberp  is  much  grandeur, 
particularly  hi  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  ;  though  some  parts 
of  that  book  are  censurable;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  ;]pon 
the  effect  of  their  artillery,  fbfm  an  i^olerable  blemish.  Miltoii's 
sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from  tM  pf  Homer.  -Homer's  is 
generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuoaity ;  Milton's  pos- 
sesses more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur.  Homer  warms  and 
hurries  us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and 
elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appeiu^  most  in  the  description  of 
actions ;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  object?. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet 
there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleasing,  in 
many  parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  the 
imagery  is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descrip- 
tions show  an  uncommonly  fertile  imagination ;  «^nd  in  his  similes, 
he  is,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  im- 
properly introduced ;  seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally 
present  to  us  images  taken  from  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  class 
of  objects ;  if  they  have  any  faults,  it  is  their  alluding  *too  frequent- 
ly to  matters  of  learning,  and  to  fables  of  antiquity.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  falling  off. 
With  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Milton's  genius  seems  to  decline^ 
Beauties,  however,  the^  are,  in  the  concluding  books,  of  .the  tra- 
gic kind.  The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  ^nd  their 
lamentations  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  tp  leave  it,  are 
very  moving.  The  last  episode,  of  the  angel's  showing  Adam  th« 
fate  of  his  posterity,  is  happily  imagined  ;  but,  in  many  places,  the 
execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  language  and  versification  hs^ve  hish  merit  His  style 
is  full  of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject  His  blank 
verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified,  and  affords  the  most  complete 
example  of  the  elevation  which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining 
by  the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow,  like  the  French  verse, 
in  tame,  regular,  uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  is 
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sometimes  smooth  and  flowing,  sometimes  rough ;  variecl  in  its  ea 
dence,  and  intermixed  with  discords,  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and 
freedom  of  epic  composition.     Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed, 
we  sometimes  meet  with ;  but,  in  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main 
so  harmonious,  ihese  may  be  forgiven. 

On  the  whole.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beauties 
of  every  kmd,  and  that  justly  entities  its  author  to  a  degree  of  fame 
not  inferior  to  any  poet ;  though  it  must  be  also  admitted  to  have 
many  inequalities.  It  is  the  lot  of  almost  every  high  and  daring  gemus, 
not  to  be  uniform  and  correct.  Milton  is  too  frequentiy  theological 
and  metaphysical ;  sometimes  harsh  m  his  language ;  often  too  tech- 
nical in  his  words,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Many 
of  his  faults  must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  whidi 
he  lived.  He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius,  equal  to  every 
thing  that  is  great ;  i^  at  some  times,  ne  falls  much  below  himself,  at 
other  times  he  rises  above  every  poet  of  the  ancient  or  modem  world. 


CtUESTIOirS. 


After  Homer  and  ViigiL  who  is 
tiie  nextgreat  epic  poet  or  ancient, 
times?  Why  does  he  deserve  atten- 
tion? Of  his  Pharealia,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  was  fonnerlv  remarked  7 
What  does  the  subject  of  tne  Pharsaiia 
carry?  What  does  it  not  want?  As  it 
stands  at  present,  what  is  said  of  it; 
but  what  follows  ?  Of  Lucan's  subject, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Of  its  two  defects, 
what  is  the  first  ?  What  furnish  a  more 
proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse  ?  But 
of  Lucan's  genius,  what  must  be  con- 
fessed? What  is  the  other  defect  of 
the  subject?  Why  is  this  always  un- 
fortunate for  a  poet?  What  remark 
follows  ?  How  are  Luccm's  characters 
drawn  ?  Of  Pompey,  what  is  Observed  j 
and  by  whom  is  he  always  eclipsed  ? 
What  is  said  of  Cato ;  and  of  his  speech 
to  Labienus,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  to  what  has  our 
author  too  much  attached  himself;  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  this?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  he  is  too  di^^essive 
also  ?  What  are  there  in  the  Pharsa- 
iia ;  but  in  what  does  our  author's  chief 
strength  lie  ?  Of  his  narration,  and  of 
his  descriptions,  what  is  observed?  In 
what  does  his  principal  merit  consist ; 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  In  what  does 
Lucan  surpass  all  the  ^ts  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  of^  him,  what  is  farther  obser- 
ved? What  must  we,  also,  observe? 
How  ie  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Hence, 
jn  what  does  he  abound,  and  of  them, 


what  is  remarked  ?  But  wiiat  is  tiie 
fate  of  this  poet  ?  How  is  this  illustra- 
ted ?  In  what  a^  did  Lucan  live,  and 
what  was  the  consequence?  On  the 
whole,  he  is  an  author  posseGBing  what? 
What  atone  for  many  of  his  defects ; 
and  from  him,  what  may  be  nroduced  7 
What  instances  are  given,  illustrative 
of  this  remark  ?  Repeat  the  passage  in 
which  Pompey  is  compared  to  the  an- 
cient decaying  oak.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  whole  execution  of  his  poem, 
what  are  we  obliged  to  pronounce/ 
What  had  his  genius;  but  of  what  was 
it  destitute  ?  Of  his  style,  what  is  ob- 
served? How  does  he  compare  wiih 
Virgil  ?  To  whom  does  our  author  next 
proceed:  why;  and  what  is  said  of 
nim  ?  When  was  his  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered published;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What  is  the  subject  of  it;  and  of 
this  enterprise,  what  is  remarked? 
What  forms  an  interesting  contrast? 
What  does  the  subject  notproduce; 
but  what  does  it  exhibit  ?  What  is  ob- 
served of  the  share  which  religion  pos- 
sesses in  the  enterprise ;  and  m  the  ac- 
tion, also,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  what  has  Taaso 
shown  ?  How  is  tins  illustrated  ?  At 
the  same  time,  of  the  whde  work, 
what  is  observed  ?  Wliat  remark  fol- 
lows ?  What  is  remark^  of  the  epi- 
sodes ?  With  what  is  the  poem  eidiven- 
ed ;  and  of  them,  what  is  remarked  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?   Of 
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T^unoj  in  the  characreristical  part, 
whatKobeerved?  What  is  said  of  hk 
machinery?  When  m  it  noble;  and 
what  instances  are  given?  But  what 
act  too  great  a  part  throughout  the 
poem ;  and  form  what  ?  What  scenes, 
must  it  be  confessed,  carry  the  mar- 
vellous to  a  degree  of  extravagance  ? 
In  general,  to  what  is  Tassomost  liar 
ble  to  censure?  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  follows  ?  What  apology, 
however,  may  be  offered  for  him  ?  Be- 
tween them,  what  difference  is  there? 
With  what  beauties  does  Tasso  re- 
markably abound?  Of  both  his  de- 
scriptions and  his  style,  what  is  obseiv 
ved?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
What  is  said  of  both  of  the  descriptions 
which  have  been  mentioned?  Of  his 
battles,  what  is  remarked?  In  what  is 
TasBo  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descrip- 
,  tions;  and  by  what  is  it  that  he  inte- 
rests us?  In  what  is  he  far  inferior  to 
Virffil ;  and  when  is  he  apt  to  become 
artmcud  and  strained  ?  What  censure 
has  been  carried  too  far?  What  re- 
marks follow ;  and  what  would  fully 
clear  it  of  all  such  exceptionable  passa- 
ges? Mliat  critics  have  decried  Tas- 
so ?  But  what  would  one  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine ;  and  why  ?  In  what  may  Tasto 
he  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  what  to 
Virgil,  and  in  what  to  Milton?  In  what 
is  he  inferior  to  no  poet,  the  three  just 
mentbned  excepted?  Why  cannot 
Ariosto,  with  propriety,  he  classed 
among  epic  writers?  yfhat  does  Arios- 
to  appear  to  have  despised;  and  to 
have  chosen  what?  At  the  same  time, 
what  does  his  poem  contain  ?  Of  Ari- 
osto,  and  of  his  OrlEuido  Furioso,  what 
is  farther  observed  ? 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of 
Tasso,  of  whom  do  the  Portuguese 
boast,  and  of  him,  what  is  observed? 
What  kthe  subject  of  it?  Of  the  enter- 
prise, what  is  remarked ;  and  why  was 
It  interesting  to  Camoftn's  countrymen? 
How  does  the  poem  open ;  and  what 
folk>WB  ?  Of  this  recital,  what  is  obser- 
ved ;  and  what  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem  ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
the  whole  work  is  conducted  according 
to  tlie  epic  plan?  Towards  what  is 
there  no  attempt;  and  who  is  the  hero  ? 
What  is  observed  of  the  machinery  of 
•he  Lusiad ;  and  how  does  this  appear  ? 
What  was  one  great  eccpe  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  what  foljows  ?  What  salvo 
does  the  author  £^ive  towards  the  end 


of  the  work,  for  his  whole  mythology? 
What  fine  machinery,  however,  «  a 
different  kind,  is  there  in  the  Lusiad  ? 
But  what  is  the  nc^lest  conceptions  of 
thissort?  What  does  he  tell  hmi?  Of 
this  piece  of  machinery,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  In  reviewing  tne  epic  poets, 
to  make  no  mention  of  whom,  were  un- 
hnt?  Why  is  his  work  entitled  to  be 
held  a  poem  ?  What  is  said  of  the  plan 
of  it?  Into  what  has  the  author 
entered  with  much  felicity;  and  in 
this;  how  does  he  compare  with  other 
modem  poets?  Of  his  descriptk>ns, 
what  is  observed  ?  Which  is  the  best 
executed  part  of  the  work ;  and  why  ? 
Of  the  last  twelve  books,  and  of  the 
warlike  adventures,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  From  what  does  the  chief  objee- 
tk>n  against  this  work  bevos  classed 
with  epic  poems,  arise ;  anaof  thescL 
what  is  observed  ?  What  hav^  several 
of  the  epic  poets  described ;  and  in  the 
prospects  thev  have  given  us  of  the 
mviaible  worid,  what  may  we  observe  ? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Homer; 
from  Virgil ;  and  from  Fenekm  ?  What 
has  Voltaire,  in  his  Henriade,  ffiven 
us?  As  in  every  performance  or  that 
celebrated  writer,  we  may  expect  to 
find  marks  of  genius,  wliat  follows? 
Several  of  what,  particularly,  are  both 
new  and  happy  i  What  remarks  fol- 
low ?  Why  is  French  versification  illy 
adapted  to  epic  poetry  ?  Henc«,  what 
follows?  What  does  it  not  do?  What 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem  ?  What  does 
the  action  properly  molude ;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed  ?  But  to  what  defects 
is  it  liable ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ? 
To  remedv  this  last  defect,  what  has 
Voltaire  done,  and  what  instance  is 
given?  What  remark  Wlows;  and 
why  was  this  episode  corarived?  But 
why  was  the  imitation  injudicious? 
What  are  the  ffeneral  remarks  on  the 
machinery  employed  by  VoJtairte  ?  In 
justice,  however,  to  our  author,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Illustrate  tnis  re- 
mark. What  is  one  reason  why  this 
poem  makes  a  faint  impression?  Oi 
the  strain  of  sentiment  which  rune 
through  it,  what  is  observed?  How 
does  religwn  appear,  and  what  spirit 
does  the  author  oreathe?  What  has 
Milton  done?  How  it  this  illustrated? 
Of  his  subject,  what  is  remarked ;  but 
what  follows?  What  may  be  qu«^ 
tioned;  and  why?  But  the  subject 
which  he  has  chosen  suited  what;  and 
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IP  the  conduct  of  it,  what  has  he 
%hown  ?  Wh«vt  is  a  matter  of  aBtojoishr 
meut;    aiui    what  remarks  follow? 
What  did  not  the  nature  of  th^  subject 
admk?  Repeat  the  description  of  Sa- 
tan. Of  Belzebub,  Molocb^  and  Belial, 
what  is  remarked ;  wadg  what  is  aiso 
said  of  the  good  angels?  In  what, 
however,  has  he  been  unsuccessful  i 
With  regard  to  his  human  cbaracteiis, 
what  is  observed  ?  Wbere  is  Adam  too 
knowing,  and  too  refined  for  his  situa- 
tion ;  but  what  is  said  of  Eve?  Of  Mil- 
ton's sublimity,  what  is  remarked?  Al- 
most the  wluAe  of  what  books  are  con- 
tinued instances  of  th/e  sublime;  and 
what  examples  are  ffiven  ?  What  is 
said  ofthesucth  book  f  How  does  Mil- 
tonlei  sublimity  ooaqraure  with  that  of 
Homer?  What  other  excellences  does 
Milton  possess  ?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
lustrated? Where  is  there  a  falling  off; 
and  with  what  does  Milton's  genius 
seem  to  decline  ?  But  what  beauties  of 
the  tragic  kind  are  there  in  the  cox>- 


duding  books?  Of  the  last  epiaodey 
what  is  observed  ?  What  isthe  charac^ 
terof  his  style;  and  of  his  blank  verae^ 
what  is  remarked?  Qepeat  the  cbsing 
paragraph. 
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1.  Lucan's  Pfaaraalia. 

▲.  The  subject  defiBCtive. 

B.  Tbe  characters  spirited]  v  drawn. 

0.  The  .iiiarration  considered. 

2.  T^tflao*8  Jerusalem  Delivered 

A.  The  subject— the  nanadon. 

B.  The  characierB. 
0.  The  machhier^. 
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Camoeu's  Lusiad. 
▲.  Thesubjoct^-thenarratiozL 
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6.  Fenelon^i  TelemachuB. 

A.  The  character  of  the  work. 

6.  Voltaire's  Henriade. 

A.  The  subject-^the  narratioa. 

B.  The  machinery. 

7.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

A.  The  subject— the  charactersL 

B.  The  sublimitv— the  tenderness, 
c  The  ^yle  ana  versification. 


LECTURE   XLYe 


DRAMATIC  POETRY.— TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic  poetry  baa,  among  all  civilized  natioas^  been  considered 
as  a  rational  and  useful  entertaininent,  and  judged  worthy  of  careful 
and  serious  discussion.  According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  ligbl 
and  the  gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  Kfe, 
it  divides  itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  But  as 
great  and  serious  objects  command  more  attention  than  little  and 
ludicrous  ones ;  as  the  fall  of  a  hero  interests  the  pubUc  more  than 
the  marriage  of  a  private  person ;  tragedy  has  always  been  hek)  a 
more  dignified  entertaixunent  than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the 
hiffh  passions,  the  virtues,  crimes,  and  sufferings  of  mankind.  The 
other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are 
the  great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole  instrument 
of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  our  fullest 
discussion.  This  and  toe  following  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  it ; 
after  which,  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to  comedy. 

Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and  beha* 
viour  of  men,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situations  of 
life,  is  a  noble  fdea  of  poetry*  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  human 
manners  and  actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic  poem,  exhibit 
characters  by  the  narration  and  description  of  the  poet ;  but  the 
poet  disappears ;  and  the  personages  themselves  are  set  before  us, 
acting  and  spieaking  wliat  is  suitable  to  their  characters.  Hence, 
no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a  trial  of  the  author's  profound  know- 
iedgeof  the  human  heart  No  kind  of  writing  has  so  much  power, 
when  happily  executed,  to  rsuse  the  strongest  emotions.     It  is,  w 
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ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold  ourselves,  and  the  etih 
to  which  we  are  exposed ;  a  faithful  copy  of  the  human  passions,  with 
all  their  direful  effects^  \^hen  they  are  suffered  to  become  extrava- 
gant. 

'  As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so 
also,  in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such 
power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,  by  the  wise  and 
gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be 
raised  in  epic  poetry,  so  neither  in  tragic  |5oetry  can  our  passions  be 
strongly  moved,  unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us. 
Every  poet  finds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character, 
without  representing  that  character  as  worthy  and  honourable, 
though  it  mav  not  be  perfect ;  and  that  the  great  secret  for  raising 
indignation,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it, 
in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he 
must,  represent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  because  this 
is  often  the  case  in  real  life ;  but  he  will  always  study  to  engage  our 
hearts  in  their  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  described  as  un- 
prosperous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  representing 
vice  as  fully  triumphant,  and  happy,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made 
always  to  attend  them ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other  is  shown 
to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  guilt  Love  and  admiration  of 
virtuous  characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed, 
and  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  senti- 
ments most  generally  excited  by  tragedy.  And,  therefore,  though 
dramatic  writers  may  sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  im- 
proprieties, though  they  may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the 
due  point  of  light,  yet  no  reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be 
a  moral  species  of  composition.  Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And, 
therefore,  the  zeal  which  some  pious  men  have  shown  against  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  must  rest  only  upon  the  abase  of  co- 
medy ;  which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  so  great  as  to  justify 
very  severe  censures  against  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  tragedy  is, 
that  it  is  intended  to  purge  out  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  ter- 
ror. This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put 
upon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  com- 
mentators. Without  entering  into  any  conth)versy  upon  this  head, 
the  intention  of  tragedy  may,  I  think,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defi- 
ned, to  improve  our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  us  m 
behalf  of  virtue,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires 
us  with  proper  sentiments  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and, 
by  means  of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  leads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our  own  conduct,  he  ac^- 
complishes  all  the  moral  purposes  of  tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  Ii6  choose  so(ne 
moving  and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural 
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and  probable  manner.  For  we  must  obaenrei  that  the  natural  and 
the  probable  must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy  ;  and  are  infinitely 
more  important  there^  than  in  epic  poetry.  The  object  of  the  epic 
poet,  is  to  excite  our  admiration  by  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures ; 
and  a  much  sh'ghter  degree  of  probability  is  required  when  admira- 
tion is  concerned,  than  when  the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  be 
moved.  The  imagination,  in  the  former  case,  is  exalted,  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  marvellous  with* 
out  being  shocked.  But  tr^edy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  of 
the  life  and  actions  of  men.  For  the  end  which  it  pursues  is  not  so 
much  to  elevate  the  imagination,  as  to  affect  the  heart ;  and  the  heart 
always  judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what  is  probable. 
Passion  can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  nature  and 
of  truth  upon  the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore,  any  wild  or  ro- 
mantic circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  .to  check 
passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  main  efiect  of 
tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason,  excludes 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  gods. 
Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being  strongly  found- 
ed on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
tragic  scenes.  But  all  unravellings  of  the  plot  which  turn  upon  the 
interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of  his 
plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned ;  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and 
asdestroying  the  probability  ofthe  story.  This  mixture  of  machinery 
with  the  tragic  action  is,  undoubtedly,  a  blemish  in  the  ancient 
theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  required, 
that  the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the 
poet,  but  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.  Such,  indeed,  were 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  But 
I  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  It  is 
proved  by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our 
being  moved,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually 
happen,  provided  they  be  soch  as  might  easily  have  happened  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  mate* 
rials  from  history,  it  mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  great- 
est  part  of  readers  neither  know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  whet 
is  historical,  in  the  subject  They  attend  only  to  what  is  probable,  an^ 
are  touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.  Accordingly,  some 
ofthe  most  pathetic  tragedies  are  entirely  fictitious  in  the  subject; 
such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alzire,  the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  which 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probable,  and 
by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  conduct  or  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  the  connexion  of  its  several  parts.  To  re- 
gulate this  conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  famous  rule  ofthe 
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three  Unities ;  the  importance  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss. 
Butyin  order  to  do  this  with  more  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  first  look  backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy, 
which  will  give  light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subject. 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was,in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are 
derived,  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which 
was  wont  to  be  sung  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the 
sacrifice  oflTered  to  that  god ;  after  the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  the 
company  that  joined  them,  sung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and 
from  the  name  of  the  victim,  ^yog^  a  goat,joined  with  ^^,  a  song, 
undoubtedly  arose  the  word  tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately  to 
each  other ;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  whh  its  strophes  and  an- 
tistrophes.  In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment, 
and  to  relieve  the  singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  introduce  a 

?mon  who,  between  the  songs,  should  make  recitation  in  verse, 
hespis,  who  lived  about  536  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made 
this  innovation ;  and,  as  it  was  relished,  ^schylus,  who  came  50 
years  after  him,  and  who  is  properly  the  father  of  tragedy,  went 
a  step  farther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between  two  persons,  or  ac- 
tors, in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some  interesting stor>',  and 
broueht  his  actors  on  a  stage,  adorned  with  proper  scenery  and  de* 
eorations.  -  All  that  these  actors  recited,  was  called  episode,  or  addi- 
tional song;  and  the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  no 
longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  to  the  story  in  which 
the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to  give  the  drama  a  regulai 
form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection,  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  tragedy 
grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most 
perfect  state.  For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all. 
the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after  ^schylus,  and  was 
little  more  than  70  years  posterior  to  Thespis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  that  the 
chorus  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy./  It  was 
not  an  ornament  added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  it 
more  perfect;  but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition 
to  the  chorus,  which  was  the  original  entertainment.  In  process  of 
time,  the  chorus,  from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  acces- 
sory in  tragedy;  till  at  last,  in  modem  tragedy,  it  has  disappear 
ed  altogether;  which  forms  the  chief  distinction  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  stage. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  the  par- 
tisans of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  whether  the  drama  has 
Sined,  or  has  sufiered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus.  It  must 
admitted,  that  the  choras  tended  to  render  tragedy  both  more 
magnificent,  and  more  instructive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the 
most  sublime  and  poetical  part  of  the  work;  and  being  carried  on 
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by  siDgingy  and  accompanied  with  music,  it  must,  no  doubt,  hava 
diversified  the  entertainment  greatly,  and  added  to  its  splendour. 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conreyed  constant  lessons  of  virtue. 
It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as  mieht  most  naturally  be  supposed 
pr^ent  on  the  occasion;  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  scene  was 
laid,  often  the  companions  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  and, 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  action. 
This  company,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  was  constantly  on  the  stage  during  ths 
whole  performance,  mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actors,  entered 
into  their  concerns,  suggested  coun^l  and  advice  to  them,  moral- 
ized on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and,  during  the  inter* 
vals  of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  songs,  in  which  they  address- 
ed the  gods,  prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  delivered  many  religious  and  moral  sentiments.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences, on  the  other  side,  are  so 
great,as  to  render  the  modem  practice  of  excluding  the  chorus,  far 
more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natural  and  probable  imi- 
tation of  human  actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other 
persons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  neoea- 
sary  to  the  dramatic  action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitious 
company  of  persons,  who  have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  bunness 
of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  itself,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and, 
though  it  may  render  the  spectacle  splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to 
render  it  more  cold  and  uninteresting,  because  more  unlike  a  real 
transaction.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  song,  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
rus, with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actors,  is  another  unnatural 
circumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther  from  the  re- 
semblance of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  cho- 

*  The  office  of  the  chonn  U  thiu  described  by  Horace : 

Actorit  partes  chorus,  officiumqae  ririle 

Defendat :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 

Qnod  Don  pro|>osito  codducat,  et  hsreat  apte. 

Die  bonis  fartatqiie  et  oonsilietur  amice, 

£t  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumeotes : 

llle  dapes  laudet  mensie  breris ;  ille  salubrem 

JustHiairt,  tegesqae,  M  apertis  otia  portb  : 

Ultf  tegat  commissa,  deosqde  precetor  ec  orcti 

Ut  redeat  miierii,  abeat  fortuua  superbis.  Da  Aar.  Post.  O 

The  chorus  must  support  an  actor*s  part. 

Defend  the  yirtoousi  and  advise  with  art; 

Goverd  the  cboteric,  aud  the  proud  appease. 

And  the  short  feasto  of  frugal  tables  praise ; 

Applaud  the  justice  of  well-rovemed  states. 

And  peace  triumphant  with  oer  open  gates. 

Intrusted  secrMs  let  tbem  n^*er  betray, 

But  to  the  rIghteoOB  gods  tidtfa  ardoilr  ptmy, 

That  fortune,  with  returning  smiles,  maj  bless 

Afflicted  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress ; 

Yet  IM  their  sdngs  kith  apt  coherence  jMn, 

Promote  the  vlot,  and  mid  the  just  daigii.  fluids 
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nis,  durihg  M  thfe  incidents  ot  ihe  phjf  shall  ^onriBt  with  any  piro* 
Ability.  The  scene  tnttst  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly^  laid 
in  some  public  place,  that  the  chdrus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free 
Access  to  it  To  many  things  that  oa^t  to  be  transacted  in  private, 
tfie  chores  must  ever  be  witnesses ;  they  inast  be  the  confederates  of 
both  parties,  whd  come  successively  upon  the  Stage,  and  who  are, 
perhaps,  conspiring  agftibst  each  other^  In  short,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet;  it  requires 
too  great  a  Sacrifice  of  probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  action; 
it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be  ^consistent 
WiHh  thait  appearance  of  realit;f ,  which  a  poet  must  ever  preserve, 
in  order  to  move  our  passions.  The  origin  of  tragedy,  among  the 
Greeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral  song,  or  hymn,  to  the  gods. 
Th^e  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  the  Oreek  stage  it  so  long 
itoaintained  {K>ssession.  But  it  may  dohfidenltly,  1  think,  be  assert- 
ed, that  if,  instead  of  the  di*amatie  dialogue  having  been  superadded 
to  the  chorus^  the  dialdgue  itself  hkd  been  the  first  invenftion,  the 
chorus  would,  in  that  case,  nei^er  have  been  thought  of. 

One  use,  I  arti  of  optdion,  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modem 
theatre.  Instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  ofleh  improperly  cho« 
sen  Adusic,  with  which  the  auditoce  is  entertained  in  the  intervris 
between  the  acta,  a  chorus  might  be  introdneed,  whose  music 
and  songs,  though  fohning  ho  part  of  the  play,  should  haive  a  rela- 
tion to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositioBS 
f(rhich  those  incidents  are  presumed  toliave  awakened  in  the  spec 
tatoTs.  By  this  means  the  tome  of  passion  would  be  kept  up  with* 
out  interruption ;  and  all  the  good  effects  of  the  aneient  chorus 
might  be  preSelTved,  for  inspinng  proper  sentiments,  and  for  in- 
creasihg  the  morality  of  the  perfoilnance,  without  those  inconve- 
hiences  which  arose  from  the  chorus  forming  a  eonstituent  paht  of 
the  play,  and  mingling  unseasonably^  and  unnaturally,  with  thb 
personages  of  the  drama. 

After  the  view  Which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy^  and 
of  the  nature  of  th^  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advtotages  aiid  in6on- 
t^fti^ni^es  attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  more 
advantage,  the  thi^fe  unities  of  aotioti,  place,  and  time,  whieh  have 
^nerally  been  considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  eonduot  of  the 
dramatic  fkble. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far 
the  most  important  In  treating  of  epic  poetry,  I  have  already 
e^tplained  the  nature  of  it;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  all  the 
fncidents  introduced  bear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combing 
Naturally  into  one  whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  itoore  essen- 
tial to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry.  For  a  multiplicity  of 
plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allows^ 
must,  of  necessity,  distract  the  attention,  and  prevent  passion  from 
rising  to  any  height  Nothing,  therefore,  is  worse  conduct  in  • 
tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  independent  actions  in  the  same 
play ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being  sui^nded  and 
4  £i 
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dirlded  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  eotirely  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  There  may,  indeed,  be  under-plota  ;  that  is,  the 
persons  introduced  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs ;  but  the 
poet's  art  must  be  shown  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  be  connected  with 
the  catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward. 
If  there  be  any  intrigue  w]^ich  stands  separate  and  independent,  and 
which  may  be  left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot, 
we  may  always  conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity. 
Such  episodes  are  not  permitted  here,  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato. 
The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is,  the  death  of  Cato :  and  a  very  noble 

Bsrsonage  Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity, 
ut  all  the  love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Cato's  two  sons 
for  Lucia,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes ; 
have  no  connexion  with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it 
The  author  thought  his  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order 
to  diversify  it,  he  has  given  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of 
the  amours  that  were  going  on  in  Cato's  family ;  by  which  he  hath 
both  broken  the  unity  of  his  subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseason- 
able junction  of  gallantry,  with  the  high  sentiments  and  public 
spirited  passions  which  predominate  in  other  parts,  and  which  the 
play  was  d^iefly  designed  to  exhibit. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  plot  Unity  and  simplicity  import  different 
things  in  dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  simple, 
when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it  But  it 
may  be  implex,  as  the  critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  and  evients,  and  yet  not  be  deficient  in 
unity ;  provided  all  the  incidents  be  made  to  tend  towards  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  play,  and  be  properly  connected  with  it  All 
the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity  in  the  action,  but  are 
remarkably  simple  in  the  plot ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  some- 
times to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  interesting  events. 
In  the  GEjdipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  no  more  than  this :  (Edipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders 
to  Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there :  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices, 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade  the 
old  man  to  return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest: 
he  will  not  go :  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and 
the  play  ends  with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author, 
the  plot,  or  fable,  is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of 
Achilles,  studying  to  persuade  the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his 
uninhabited  island,  and  go  with  them  to  Troy;  which  he  refuses  to 
do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from  hea- 
ven and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly  barren 
subjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophocles,  as  to  be- 
come very  tender  and  affeoting/ 

Among  the  moderns,  m^ich  greater  variety  of  events  has  been 
ailmitted  into  tragedy.    It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  passion 
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than  it  was  among  the  ancients.  A  greater  display  of  characters  is 
attempted;  more  intrigue  and  action  are  carried  on;  our  curiosity 
is  more  awakened,  and  more  interesting  situations  arise.  This  varie- 
ty is,  upon  the  whole,  an  improvement  on  tragedy :  it  renders  the 
entertainment  both  more  animated  and  more  instructive;  and  when 
kept  within  due  bounds,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of 
subject  But  the  poet  must,  at  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  devia- 
ting too  far  from  simplicity,  in  the  construction  of  his  fable.  For 
if  he  overcharges  it  with  action  and  intrigue,  it  becomes  perplexed' 
and  embarrassed;  and,  by  consequence,  loses  much  of  its  effect. 
Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  otherwise  far  from  being 
void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect;  and  may  be  given  as  an  instance 
of  one  standlhg  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The"  play 
is  too  full  of  business.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  follow  and  com- 
prehend the  whole  series  of  events;  and,  what  is  the  greatest  fault 
of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  eeneral  construo- 
tion  of  the  fable  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  several  acts  and  scenes, 
into  which  the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  play  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  foundation 
than  common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace : 

Nere  minoTi  nen  ih  qainto  prodnctbr  adn 

Fabola.^  Dk  Abt.  Poet.  t.  ISO. 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  composition  which  fixes  this  number  rather  than  any  other;  and 
it  had  been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertained,  but 
every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or 
intervals,  as  the  subject  naturally  pointed  out  On  the  Greek  stage, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  acts 
was  totally  unknown.  The  word  acty  never  once  occurs  in  Aristo- 
tle's Poetics,  in  which  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama, 
and  divides  it  into  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end;  or,  in 
his  own  words,  into  the  prologue,  the  episode,  and  the  exode.  The 
Greek  tragedy  was,  indeed,  one  continued  representation,  from  be- 

g*nning  to  end.  The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall, 
ut  at  certain  intervals,  when  the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  continu* 
ed  and  sung.  Neither  do  these  songs  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek 
tragedies  into  five  portions,  similar  to  our  acts;  though  some  of  the 
commentators  have  endeavoured  to  force  them  into  this  office.  But 
it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at  which  the  chorus  sung,  are  extremely 
unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject ;  and 
would  divide  the  play  sometimes  into  three,  sometimes  into  seven 
or  eight  acts.t 

As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  modem 

*  If  jou  would  haT«  joor  play  deserre  tuccMt, 
Give  it  Ave  acti  complete,  Dof  more,  -nor  lesf .  Fravcis 

t  8e«  tlie  diMertatioa  prefixed  »  Franldio't  trmoslation  of  Sopboclet. 
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stage,  bos  divided  erery  play  into  five  nttSy  and  made  a  total  pause 
in  the  representation  at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  poet  must  be  care- 
ful that  this  pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place;  wh^e  there  is  a  natu- 
ral pause  in  the  action;  and  where^  it  the  imagination  has  any  thing 
to  supply,  that  is  not  represented  on  the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  transacted  during  the  interval. 

The  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subjects  1 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as.  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators 
*and,at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  them  with  matenals  for  understand- 
ing the  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages 
who  are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  time  when  the  play  commences.  A  striking 
introduction,  such  as  the  first  speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning 
Bride,  and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy 
^fect;  but  this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  always  admit  In  ^e 
riid^r  times  of  dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was 
wont  to  be  made  by  a  prologue,  or  by  a  single  actof  appearing,  and 
giving  full  and  direct  informatioi:!  to  the  spectators.  Some  of  ^scby- 
Kis's  and  Euripides^s  plays  are  opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  an 
introducftion  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is  nolv  t^otally 
abolished,  and  thesubject  made  to  open  itself  by  conversation  among 
the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the  stage. 

'During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  alid  fOfrtth 
acts,  the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.    The  great  object  which  the 

Kbt  ought  heie  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesling  us  in  his  story,  to 
ep  our  peissions  always  ^wake.  As  soon  as  he  allovrs  ustd  tan- 
guish,  there  is  no  more  tragic  hierit  He  should,  therefore,  introduce 
no  personages  but  such  as  ^te  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action. 
He  should  contrive  to  jjlace  those  whom  he  findsit  proper  to  introduce, 
in  the  most  interesting  situations.  He  should  have  no  scenes  of  idle 
conver^tioh,  or^ere  deciamation.  The  action  of  the  play  ought 
to  be  always  advancing;  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the 
oondern  of  the  spectators,  to  be  raised  tnbre  and  more.  This  is  the 
gi^t  exeellency  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  scenes  ar^  full  6f  sentiment 
and  action,  never  of  mei^  dis(course ;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of 
the  best  French  trag^ians,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish 
for  the  sake  of  a  long  and  artful  dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion,  pity, 
and  terror,  s/hould  t^gn  thhotighout  a  tragedy.  Every  thing  should 
h^  full  of  moven^nts.  A  tf stlefss  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  con- 
Vlttvattoti,  wcliikehs  the  ifttet'tot  which  we  take  in  the  action,  and  ren- 
der us  C'dld  and  lAattentivef. 

Th^e  fifth  act  is  the  sedrt  of  thie  Catastrophe,  or  the  unravelltng  of 
the  plot,  in  whi6h  we  always  e^x^ect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet 
to  be  most  folly  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is,  that  it 
be  brought  about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence  all  ubrav- 
elMnga  whifjh  ttirn  up^  disguised  habitsi,  rencounters  by  nirht,  mis- 
takes of  one  person  for  another,  and  other  such  theatrical  and  roman- 
tic circumstances,  are  to  be  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  next  place, 
the  catastrophe  ought  always  to  be  simple ;  to  depend  0n  few  events, 
and  to  include  but  few  pecsons.     Passion  never  rises  so  high  when 
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it  is  divided  among  many  objects,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one, 
or  a  few.  And  it  is  still  more  checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  com- 
plex and  intricate,  that  the  Understanding  is  put  on  the  stretch  to 
trace  them,  when  the  heart  should  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly  hinted,offends 
against  both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tra- 
gedy ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment  and  passion.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  approaches,  every  thing  soould  warm  and  glow.  No 
long  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  genius,  in  the  midst 
of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  dose  some  of  the  great  reyo- 
lutions  of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where,  the  poetmiist  be  sim- 
ple, serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  no  language  but  that  of  nature. 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon  what 
is  called  an  '  Anagnorisis/  or  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be 
different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are 
artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical  situations,  they  are  ex- 
tremely striking ;  such  as  that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes 
the  whole  subject  of  his  CEjdipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  fullest  of  suspense,  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ev€r  was  ex- 
hibited on  any  stage.  Among  the  modems,  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Anagnorises,  are  those  contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope, 
and  Mr.  Home's  Doughs;  both  of  which  are  great  masterpieoes  of 

the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should 
end  unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  there  may  be  sufficient 
agitation  and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  end,  good  men  are 
rendered  successful.  The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want 
scope  upon  this  system ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Athalie  of  Racine, 
and  some  of  Voltaire's  finest  plays,  such  as  ALdre,  Merope,  and  th^ 
Orphan  of  China,  with  some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  t 
fortunate  conclusion.  But,  in  general,  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  espe 
cially  of  English  tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  side  of  leaving  tiie  ilh 
pression  of  virtuous  sorrow  full  and  strong  upon  the  heart 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  am*  whioh  has 
employed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics,  naturally 
occurs  here:  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow 
which  tragedy  excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind?  For, 
is  not  sorrow  in  its  nature  a  painful  passion?  Is  not  real  distress 
often  occasioned  to  the  spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representationr 
at  which  they  assist?  Do  we  not  see  their  tears  flow?  and  yet, 
while  the  impression  of  what  they  have  suffered  remains  upon  theii 
minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds  to  renew  the  same  distresses. 
The  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  various  solutions  of  it  have 
been  proposed  by  ingenious  men,*    The  most  plain  and  satisfactory 

*  See  Dr.  Campbcll'i  Philosopbj  of  Rhetoric,  Book  L  ch.  zi.  where  an  ■cconot  Is  gimi 
of  the  b/pothe«is  of  diflerent  critics  on  this  subiect ;  and  where  one  is  proposed,  with 
wfaidi,  in  the  main,  I  agree.  See  also  Lord  Kaimei's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Me- 
fld^f ,  Essay  i.;  and  Mr  Darid  Hume's  Essay  on  Tragedy.  . 
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account  of  the  matter,  a^ipears  to  me  to  be  the  following.  By  the 
wise  and  eracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exercise  of  all  the 
social  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing 
and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man  takes  a  strong 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  creatures,  an  internal  satisfaction 
is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassion,  in  particu- 
lar, is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power.  It  is 
an  affection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  in- 
volves. But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affec- 
tions. The  heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same 
moment  at  which  it  is  afl9icted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom 
it  sympathizes:  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions, 
prevails  so  much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  tar  counterbalances  the  pain, 
as  to  render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  immediate  pleasure,  which  always  goes  along 
with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections,  de- 
rives an  addition  from  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds.  We  are 
pleased  with  ourselves,  forfeelipgp^weought,  and  for  entering,  with 
proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted.  In  tragedy,  be- 
sides, other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish  the  pain 
ful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending  it. 
We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
our  distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  the 
beauty  of  action.  From  the  concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  frotq  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it 
occasions,  seems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mix- 
ture of  pain  in  the  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  much 
heightened,  by  the  repreaentation  of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as 
to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to  render  us  averse,  either  to  the  reading 
of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  upon  the  stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout  the 
acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several 
scenes  which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what  is  cal- 
led a  new  scene.  These  scenes,  or  successive  conversations,  should 
be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other;  and  much  of  the 
art  of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  this  connexion. 
Two  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  should 
never  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  moment;  that  is,  all 
the  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conversation,  should 
never  go  off  together,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  ap- 
pearing in  the  next  scene,  independent  of  the  former.  This  makes 
a  gap,  or  total  interruption  in  the  representation,  .which,  m  effect, 
puts  an  end  to  that  act.     For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacnated» 
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tbe  act  18  doted.'  This  rale  is,  very  generally,  observed  by  the 
Preach  tragedians;  but  the  English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  it  Their  personages  succeed 
one  another  uponthe  stage  with  so  little  connexion ;  the  union  of 
their  scenes  is  so  much  broken,  that,  with  equal  propriety,  their 
plays  might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  acts,  as  well  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule,  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little 
better  than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the 
stage,  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the 
one  and  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to  art, 
than  for  an  actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his 
appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he 
should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment;  or  for  an  actor  to  go 
away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther  than  that  the  poet 
had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth.  This  is  managing  the 
personie  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  who  are  moved  by 
wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show.  Whereas  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  writing  requires  that  every  thing  should  be  con- 
ducted in  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing,  where  we  bo- 
hold  persons  before  us  always  busy ;  see  them  coming  and  going ; 
and  know  perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and 
about  what  they  are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dra- 
matic action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  com- 
5lete,  critics  have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place. 
%e  strict  observance  of  these.is  more  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  not 
so  necessary.  The  unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should 
never  be  shifted ;  but  that  the  action  of  the  play  shoul4  be  contin- 
'Ued  to  the  end,  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  begin. 
Tiie  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time  of  the 
action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is  allowed  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  play ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a 
little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  comprehend  the 
whole  time  of  one  ijay. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rales  is,  to  overcharge,  as  little  as 
possible,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  circum- 
stances in  the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  more 
close  to  reality.  We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions upon  the  Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to 
a  more  strict  observance  of  these  unities  than  is  necessary  in 
modern  theatres.  I  showed,  that  a  Greek  tragedy  was  one  uninter- 
rapted  representation,  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  no  di- 
vision of  acts ;  no  pauses  or  interval  between  them ;  but  the  stage 
was  continually  full ;  occupied  cither  by  the  actors  or  the  choras. 
Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond  the  pre- 
cise time  and  place  of  the  representation;  any  more  than  is  allowed 
during  the  continuance  of  one  act,  on  the  modern  theatre. 

But  .he  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
little  time  between  tlie  acts^  has  made  a  great  and  material  change; 
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giyea  more  latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  rendiaia  the  ancienl 
strict  confineiDent  to  time  and  place  less  necessary.  While  the 
acting  of  the  phy  is  interrupted,  the  spectator  can,  without  any 
great  or  violent  effort,  suppose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  every 
act;  or  can  suppose  himself  moved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palace, 
or  one  part  of  a  city,  to  another :  and,  therefore,  too  strict  an  observ- 
ance of  these  unities  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  higher  beauties 
oif  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of  more  pathetic  situations 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
the  transgression  of  these  rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  stru^ling  with 
many  an  inconvenience,  in  order  to  preserve  those  unities  which  were 
then  so  necessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shifted,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  some  public 
area,  to  which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  might  have 
equal  access.  This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing 
things  as  transacted  there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
acted before  few  witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  im- 
firobabilities  arose,  from  Hmitingthemselves  somuch  in  pointof  time, 
ncidents  were  unnaturally  crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  seve- 
ral instances  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to 
pass  during  a  song  of  the  chorus,  which  must  necessarily  have  em- 
ployed many  hours. 

JDut  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modem  poets  free  from  a 
strict  observspfie  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember 
there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and  wild  changes 
of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or 
country,  to  another ;  or  making  several  days  or  weeks  to  pass  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the 
imagination,  which  give  to  the  perforniance  a  romantic  and  unnatu* 
ral  appearance,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  allowed  in  any  tlramatic 
writer  who  aspires  to  correctness.  In  particular,  we  must  remember, 
that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for 
going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  During  the  course  of 
each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  is,  during  each  act 
the  Sf^ene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more  time  should  be 
s^ppo^d  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation  of  that  act 
This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  observe.  To 
violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English ;  to  change  the 
place,  a^d  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shows  great  incor- 
rectness, and  destroys  the  whole  intentionofthedivisionofa  play  into 
acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  is  remarkable  beyond  most  Englbh  tn^e- 
djes,  for  regularity  of  conduct  The  author  has  limited  himself^  in 
time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous 
unity.  The  scene  is  never  changed ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  in 
the  hall  of  Cato's  house,  at  Utica* 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  brine  the  dramatic  represen- 
tation, in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  seal  lifcj 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be  the  more  perfect 
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Pipbabiltty,  as  I  obeenred  at  the  beginnbg  of  the  leotuie,  is  highly 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic  action,  and  we  are  always  hurt 
by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  this  that  maizes  the  observance  of  the  dra- 
matic unities  to  be  of  consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed 
without  sacrificing  more  material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  said,  ^t  by  the  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  sjpectators  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  ob- 
jects which  are  set  before  them  on  the  stage ;  and  that,  when  those 
unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  when  a 
Oreek  or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stage.  He  knows  the 
whole  to  be  an  imitation  only ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be 
conducted  with  skill  and  verisimilitude.  His  pleasure,  the  enter- 
tainment which  he  expects,  the  interest  which  ne  b  to  take  in  the 
story,  all  depend  on  its  bein^  so  conducted.  His  imagination,  there- 
fore, seeks  to  aid  the  imitation,  and  to  rest  on  the  probability  ;  and 
the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  by 
awkward,  unskilful  imitation,  demives  him  of  his  pleasure,  and 
leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased.  This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the- 
theatrical  iUuaon. 


QUESTIONS. 


How  has  dramatic  poetry,  amooff 
all  civilized  natians,  been  coi]8idere£ 
and  of  what  has  it  been  judged  worthy? 
According  to  what,  does  it  di/ide  into 
die  two  NTVDB  of  comedy  or  tragedy  ? 
Why  had  tragedy  always  been  consi- 
dered a  more  dignified  entertainment 
than  comedy?  Upon  what  do  they 
respectively  rest ;  and  what  are  their 
respective  instniments  ?  Which,  there- 
fore, shall  be  the  object  of  our  fullest 
discuffiion?  When  is  tragedy  a  noble 
idea  of  poetry  ?  Of  what  is  it  a  direct 
imitation ;  and  why  ?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  is  it,  or  what  ought  it  to 
be  ?  As  tragedy  is  a  high  species  of 
composition,  so  also^  in  its  general  strain 
and  spirit,  to  what  is  it  favourable? 
How  IS  this  remark  illustrated?  What 
does  every  poet  find?  Why  must  he 
sometimes  represent  the  virtuous  un- 
fortunate; but  what  will  he  alwavs 
study  to  do  ?  Though  they  may  be  de- 
icribed  asunprosperous,  yet  of  what  is 
there  no  instance?  Even  when  bad  men 
succeed  in  their  designs^  what  foUowsl 
What  sentiments  ar^  most  generally 
excited  by  tragedy;  and  therefore, 
what  must  be  acknowledged?  Taking 
tragedies  complexly,  of  ^whai  is  our 
author  folly  persuaded;  and.  there- 
fore, upon  what  must  the  zeal  which 
some  pious  men  have  shown  against 
4F 


the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  rest  7 
What  account  does  Aristotle  give  of 
the  design  of  tragedy  ?  Of  this  defini- 
tion, wluit  is  obsmred ;  and  what  may 
be  considered  a  better  one?  When  does 
an  author  accomplish  all  the  moral 
purposes  of  trafeay  ?  In  order  to  this 
end,  what  is  the  nrst  requisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  me  epic  poet,  and 
what  follows?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Frokn  what  does  it  ap{)ear  that  tragedy 
demands  a  stricter  imitation  of  the  me 
and  actions  of  men?  How,  only,  can 
pessbn  be  raised?  What,  therefore,  fol- 
lows?  What  does  this  principle  exclude 
from  tragedy  ?  Why  have  chosts  main- 
tained t£eir  place?  But  what  is  to  be 
condemned;  and  why?  Of  this  mix- 
ture of  machinery  with  the  tra^c  ac- 
tion, what  is  observed?  In  order  to 
promote  that  impression  of  probability 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  success  (x 
tragedy,  what  have  some  critics  re- 
quired ?  Of  what  tragedies  were  such 
the  subjects?  But  why  cannot  our  au- 
thor hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any 
great  consequence  ?  In  order  to  our  be- 
mg  moved,  what « is  not  necessary? 
How  is  this  position  farther  illustrated, 
and  what  instances  are  mentioned? 
Whether  the  subject  he  real  or  feigned, 
on  what  does  most  depend  for  render-, 
ing  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  proba- 
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hie?  Tj  rogulaie  tfak  cooduet,  nvbat 
femous  rale  have  criticB  laid  down; 
and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ?  But  in 
•rder  to  do  this  with  more  advantage, 
what  is  first  necessary  ?  What  was  the 
state  of  tragedy^  ia  its  beginnii^? 
What  was  its  origm  among  the  Greelm 
How  were  these  poems  sung?  In  oi^ 
der  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  en- 
tertainment, what  was  thought  proper^ 
Who  made  this  innovation ;  of  nmL 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  said  or 
iASsehylus?  Of  what  these  actors  reci- 
ted, what  is  remarked  ?  What  did  this 
begin  to  give  the  drama,  and  by  whom 
Tvas  it  soon  perfected  ?  What  is  remark- 
able ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ? 
From  thk  account,  what  appears :  and 
of  it,  what  is  further  observed  ?  To 
what  question  hai  this  given  rise? 
What  must  be  admitted ;  and  why  ? 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
what;  and  of  what  persons   was  it 
composed  ?  Of  this  company,  what  is 
further  remarked?  What  illustration 
of  this  remark  is  given?  But,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  of  the  chorus, 
^et  what  is  observed ;  and  why  ?  How 
18  this  remark  full  v  illustrated  ?  What 
may  be  confidently  asserted?  What 
use  mi^t  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus  ?  What  would  be  the  efiect  of 
this?  After  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  &c.  for 
examining  what,  is  our  way  cleared  ? 
Of  these  three,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant? When  was  its  nature  explain- 
ed ;  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Why 
is  tiiis  unity  of  subject  stilt  more  essen- 
tial to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry? 
What,  therefore,  foUows;  and  why? 
What  may  there  be?  With  what  ourfit 
they  to  he  comiected;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  Where  have  we  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  this  defect  ?  What  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  tragedy;  and  what  is  said 
of  Cato  himself?  But  what  are  mere 
episodes;  why  did  the  author  intro- 
duce them;  and  what  follows? 

Of  what  roust  we  take  care  ?  What 
do  unity  and  simplicity  respectively 
import  m  <^ramatic  composition?  Of 
the  Greek  tragedies,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated 
from  the  (Edipus  and  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles?  Yet  of  these  simple  sub- 
jects, what  is  observed?  Among  the 
modems,  what  has  been  admitted  into 
tragedy;  and  what  has  it  become? 
What  remark  follows  ?  Why  is  this  va- 
riety an  improvement  intn^psdyl  But 


of  what  muit  the  poeft  beware ;  and 
why?  What  instance  is  given  to  iHus- 
trate  this  remark ;  and  oi  it,  what  is 
observed?  What  must  unity  of  action 
also  regulate?  What  finmdatkn  has 
the  ^viskm  bf  every  play  into  five 
acts?  How  does  it  luppear  to  be  purely 
arbitrary?  On  the  Greek  stage,  whsU 
was  totally  unknown ;  and  from  what 
does  this  appear?  Wluit  was  the  Greek 
tragedy?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Whiat  is  remarked  of  the  intervak  at, 
which  the  choras  suog?  As  practice 
has  now  established  a  different  plan, 
about  what  must  the  poet  be  careful  ? 
What  should  the  first  act  contain,  and 
how  ought  it  to  be  managed?  With 
what  does  it  make  them  acquainted  ? 
Of  a  striking  introduoHon,  what  is  ob« 
served?  In  the  ruder  times  of  the  dra* 
ma,  how  was  the  exposition  of  the  su^  > 
ject  made ;  and  what  instance  is  m^fi- 
tioned  ?  Ajb  such  an  introductioo  is  ex- 
tremely artificial,  what  fellows  ?  Dar- 
ing which  acts,  should  the  plot  gradu- 
alfy  thicken?  Here,  what  should  be 
the  poets  great  object;  and  why? 
What  eiiould  he  therefore  do?  What 
remark  fbUows ;  and  of  whom  is  this 
the  great  exceuence?  But  of  French 
tragedians,  what  is  observed?  What 
Bh(rald  reign  throughout  a  tragedy; 
and  why?  Of  the  m^h  act,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  What  is  the  first  rule  gob- 
ceming  ft;  and  hence,  what  are  faulty? 
What  is  the  next  rale;  and  why  ?  In 
the  last  place,  what  is  observed;  and 
how  is  this  illustrated?  Of  what  were 
the  ancients  ibnd?  When  are  such 
discoveries  extremely  strikinir;  and 
what  instances  are  given?  What  is 
not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a 
tragedy;  and  why?  In  proor of  thjs 
remartc,  what  instances  are  given? 
But  in  general,  to  what  does  the  spirit 
of  Engbsh  tragedy  lean  ?  What  mies- 
tion  naturally  occurs  here ;  and  my  ? 
Of  this  question,  what  n  observed? 
What  is  Uie  most  plain  and  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  the  matter  ?  By  what 
are  we,  in  some  measure,  relieved;  and 
by  what  are  we  gratified?  What  re- 
mark Ibllows  ?  At  the  same  tine,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Having  spoken  of 
the  conduct  of  the  subject  thronghoiit 
the  acts,  of  what  is  it  necessary  uso  to 
take  notice  ?  What  forms  a  new  scene; 
and  of  these  scenes,  what  is  observed  ? 
For  this  purpose,  what  is  the  first  rule 
to  be  observed?  Of  this,  what  is  le- 
mairked ;  and  why?  By  whom  is  tliis 
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rule  observed ;  and  by  whom  iv  k  not? 
Hew  does  this  appear?  What  is  the 
eeocmd  rule;  and  why?  This  is  mana- 
ging the  jpefBOfue  dramatis  in  what 
manner  ?  Whereas,  what  does  the  per- 
feetioD  of  <framatic  writing  reqmre? 
All  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  relates 
to  what;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
more  complete,  what  have  critics  add- 
ed ?  Of  the  strict  observance  of  these, 
what  is  observed?  What  do  they  re- 
spectively raquiie?  What  is  the  inten- 
txmof  both  these  roles?  What  must  we 
observe?  From  ^Kchat  does  this  appear ; 
and  hence,  for  what  was  there  no  room 
left?  What  has  been  the  efieci  of  sos- 
pen^Kn^  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
tittle  time  between  the  acts?  While 
the  acting  of  the  play  is  interrupted, 
what  can  the  spectator  do ;  and  tnere- 
fore,  what  follows?  On  the  ancient 
stage,  what  do  we  plainly  see  ?  As  the 
scene  could  not  be  shifted,  "vdiat  was 
the  conseqnenoe?  To  what  did  this 
lead  ?  From  what  did  the  like  improbar 
biljties  arise;  and  why?  Thougn  mo- 
dem poets  n^ed  not  strictly  to  observe 


[these  unities,  3^  what  must  we  re> 
'member;  and  why?  In  particular, 
what  must  we  remember  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated;  and  what  instances  of  an 
adherence  to  this  rule  are  mentioned? 
When  will  the  knpression  in  geneFal, 
be  the  more  perfect?  How  is  this  re* 
mark  fully  illustrated  ? 
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LECTURE  X&TIe 


TRAGEDY.— GREEK— FRENCH— ENGLISH  TRAGEDY. 

Hating  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  next 
to  treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibited.  It  has  been 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  requires  the 

Gincipal  personages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of 
gh,  or  princely  rank ;  whose  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  it  is  said, 
take  faster  hold  of  the  ima^nation,  and  impress  the  heart  more 
forcibly,  than  similar  events  happening  to  persons  in  private  life. 
But  this  is  more  specious  than  solid.  It  is  reuited  by  facts.  For  the 
distresses  of  Desdemona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as 
deeply  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of 
tragedy  does,  indeed,  require  that  there  should  be  nothing  degrad 
ing  or  mean  in  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits, 
but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their  high  rank  may  render  the 
spectacle  more  splendid,  and  the  subject  seemingly  of  more  impor- 
tance, but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting  or  pathetic  ; 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale,  on  the  art  of  the 
poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gives  oc* 
casion.  In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  husband,  son, 
brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting  situa* 
tions,  which  make  man's  heart  feel  for  man. 
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The  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represented,  are  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the 
poet  places  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  de- 
mands a  poet's  attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  his  personages, 
and  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leave 
upon  the  spectators  impressions  favourable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Providence.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  this  end,  that 
poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  observed  in  the  catastrophe 
of  tlie  piece.  This  has  been  long  exploded  from  tragedy ;  the  end 
of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pity  for  the  virtuous  in  distress,  and  to 
afford  a  probable  repfesentation  of  the  state  of  human  life,  where 
calaitities  often  befall  the  best,  and  a  mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil 
is  appointed  for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must  beware  of  shock- 
ing our  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to  raise 
horror,  or  to  render  virtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though  innocent 
persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  such  cir- 
cumstancesji  as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable; 
and  shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  ol 
bad  men,  who  have  prevailed  against  them.  The  stings  and  the 
remorse  of  guilty  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive  of  greater 
miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on,  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy, 
are  very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed  charac- 
ters, either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  introduced. 
The  distresses  of  the  one,  being  wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock 
as ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.  Mixed  cha- 
racters, such  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  world,  afford  the  most 
proper  field  for  displaying,  without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the 
vicissitudes  of  life;  and  they  interest  us  the  more  deeply,  as  they 
display  the  emotions  and  passions  of  which  we  have  all  been  conscious. 
When  such  persons  fall  into  distress  through  the  vices  of  others 
the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ;  bvt  it  is  always  more  instructive 
when  a  person  has  been  himself  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and 
when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  by 
some  weakness  incident  to  human  nature.  Such  subjects  both  dis- 
pose us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer  useful  warnings  to 
us  for  our  own  conduct 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  (Edipus 
should  have  been  so  much  celefbrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the 
fittest  subjects  for  tragedy,  and  so  often  brought  upon  the  stage, 
not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by  Corneille  also,  and  Voltaire.  An  in- 
nocent person,  one  in  the  main,  of  ^  virtuous  character,  through  no 
crime  of  his  own,  nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere 
f  t.r»y  and  blind  chance,  is  involved  in  the  greatest  of  all  human 
misor!  .s.  In  a  casual  rencounter  he  kills  his  father,  without  know- 
ing him ;  he  afterwards  is  married  to  his  own  mother ;  and,  discover- 
ing himself,  in  the  end,  to  have  committed  both  parricide  and  incest, 
he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in  the  utmost  misery.  Such  a  subject 
ftxcites  horror  rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  i 
is  indeed  extremely  affecting;  but  it  conveys  no  instruction;  it  awa- 
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kens  in  the  mind  no  tender  sympathy ;  it  leaves  no  impression  fa* 
Tourable  to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedies  were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny  and  inevitable 
misfortunes.  They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their  tales  about 
oracles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  in* 
cident  sufficiently  melancholy  and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  tra« 
gical,  than  useful  or  moral.  Hence,  both  the  (Edipuses  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  several 
of  the  like  kind.  In  the  course  of  the  drama,  many  moral  senti- 
ments occurred.  But  the  instruction  which  the  fable  of  the  play 
conveyed,  seldom  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was  owing  to 
the  gods,  and  submission  doe  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.  Modem 
tragedy  has  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  theatre 
of  passion ;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their  miscon* 
duct;  showing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love, 
resentment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or 
left  unrestrained,  produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried 
by  jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife ;  a  Jaffier,  insnared  by  re- 
sentment and  want,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with 
remorse,  and  involved  in  ruin ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which 
he  employs  for  public  spirited  ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all 
whom  he  loved;  a  Calista,  seduced  into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which 
overwhelms  herself,  her  father,  and  all  her  friends  in  misery;  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which  tragedy  now  diaplays 
to  public  view ;  and  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the 
proper  government  of  their  passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  which 
has  most  occupied  the  modern  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  thea* 
tre,  it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragedies 
is  it  ever  mentioned ;  and  I  remember  no  more  than  one  which  turns 
upon  it,  the  Hippoiitus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the  na* 
tional  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the 
two  sexes  from  one  another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modern  times ; 
tided  too,  perhaps,  by  this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever 
appeared  on  the  ancient  stage.  But  though  no  reason  appears  for 
the  total  exclusion  of  love  from  the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or 
propriety  it  has  usurped  so  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole 
hinge  of  modern  tragedy,  may  be  much  questioned.  Voltaire,  who 
is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  declares  loudly  and 
strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  as  both  degrading  the 
majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy.  And  assuredly, 
the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  solemn  revolu- 
tions of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage,  tends  to  give 
tragedy  too  much  the  air  of  gallantry  and  juvenile  entertainment 
The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  ]M[6rope  of  Voltaire,  the  Douglas  of  Mr. 
Home,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  assistance  from  love, 
the  drama  is  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the  mind. 

This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  lore  is  introduced  into  trai- 
gedy,  it  ought  to  reign  in  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  principal  action 
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It  ought  to  be  that  sort  of  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  ma- 
jesty of  passion ;  and  whi'sh  occasions  great  and  important  conse- 
quences. For  nothing  can  hare  ^  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing 
to  tragedy,  than,  together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  to 
mingle  a  trifling  love  intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play. 
The  bad  effects  of  this  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cato 
of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  and  in  the 
Ijdiig^nie  of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his  per* 
ionages,  the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  of  sen* 
timents ;  that  they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  those 
persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  necessity  of  observing  this  general  rule  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it  It  is  principally  in  the  pa- 
thetic parts,  that  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  it  are  the 
greatest  Tragedy  is  the  region  of  passion.  We  come  to  it  expect- 
ing to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  be  ever  so  judicious  in  his  con- 
duct, moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  his  style,  yet  if  he  &ils  in 
the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit ;  we  return  cold  and  disappoint- 
ed from  the  performance;  and  never  desire  to  n>eet  with  it  more. 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few. 
It  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It  requires  the 
author  to  have  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into  the  characters 
which  he  draws ;  of  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very  person  whom 
he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming  all  his  feelings.  For,  as  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properly  the 
language  of  any  passion,  without  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence 
^r  deadness  of  real  emotion,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when  they  attempt  being  pathetic 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  of 
anger,  or  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describ- 
ing to  another  what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of  telling  them 
what  he  resembles.  This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  lan- 
guage of  any  person,  when  he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  describes  coolly  the  condition  of  that  person  to 
another ;  or  it  is  the  language  of  the  passionate  person  himself, 
after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what  his  situation  was  in 
the  moments  of  passicm.  Yet  this  sort  of  secondary  description, 
is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us,  instead  of  the  native  and  pri- 
mary language  of  passion.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when 
Lucia  conferaes  to  Fortius  her  love  for  him,  but  at  the  same  time, 
swears  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
their  country  she  will  never  marry  him ;  Fortius  receives  this  un- 
expected sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least 
the  [H>et  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it  How  does 
he  express  these  feelings? 

FH*d  in  astoDii hment,  I  gaie  npon  th««» 
Like  one  Jutt  biastad  by  a  ttroke  flrom  hear  n, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  itiffeni  yet  aUt* 
In  dreaiJIUl  looks ;  a  monament  of  wrath 
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This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lacia.  Now  did  any  person,  who 
was  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  ovenThelmed  with  sorrow,  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner  ? 
This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another, 
of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  proper  for  a  bystander,  recounting  this  conference,  than 
to  hare  said, 

Fiz'd  in  MtonUhnMnt,  he  gmi*d  opon  her 
Like  one  just  hUsted  by  aitroke  from  heaT*n, 
Who  panu  for  breath,  &c. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks  on  such  an  oc* 
casion.in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings : 
he  pleads  for  pity ;  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  aston- 
ishment; but  never  thinks  of  describing  his  own  person  and  looks, 
and  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  represen- 
tations of  passions  are  no  better  in  poetry  than  it  would  be  in  paint- 
ing, to  make  a  label  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding 
us  remark^  that  this  figure  represents  an  astonished  or  a  grieved 
person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort 
of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  tb  run  into 
forced  and  unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings 
of  persons,  whom  they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When 
Osmyn,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  after  parting  with  Almeria,  re- 
grets, in  a  long  soliloquy,  that  his  eyes  only  see'  objects  that  are 
present,  and  cannot  see  Almeria  after  she  is  gone;  when  Jane 
Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  tragedy,  on  meeting  wim  her  husband  in 
her  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he  had  forgiven  her,  calls  on 
the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and  the  springs  to  give  her  their 
streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a  supply  of  tears ;  in  such  pas- 
sages, we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore, 
that  speak;  but  the  poet  himself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead 
of  assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and 
speaking  as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining 
his  fancy,  and  spurring  up  his  senius,  to  say  something  that  shall 
be  uncommonly  strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under  the 
influence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and  simple ; 
abounding  indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a  disturbed  and 
impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and 
apostrophes;  but  never  employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere 
embellishment  and  parade  of  sp^ch.  We  never  meet  with  any 
subtilty  or  refinement,  in  the  sentiments  of  real  passion.  The 
thoughts  which  passion  suggests,  are  always  plain  and  obvious  ones, 
arising  directly  from  its  object  Passion  never  reasons,  nor  specu- 
lates, till  its  ardour  begins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  to  long  discourse 
or  declamation.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  most  commonly 
in  short,  broken,  and  interrupted  speeches ;  corresponding  to  the  vio* 
lent  and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  principles, 
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which  seem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  deficient. 
Though  in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have  great  merit  * 
though  in  exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  are  very 
successful ;  yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  fail. 
Their  passionate  speeches  too  often  run  into  long  declamation. 
There  is  too  much  reasonin^^  and  refinement ;  too  much  pomp  and 
studied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impres- 
sion of  passion,  than  awaken  any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader^s 
mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this  part  of 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refine- 
ment ;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and 
direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language ;  and  there- 
fore on  great  occasions,  they  seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart*  , 
This  too  is  Shakspeare's  great  f'xcellency ;  and  to  this  it  is  princi- 
pally owing,  that  his  dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their 
many  imperfections,  have  been  so  long  the  favourites  of  the  public. 
He  is  more  faithful  to  the  true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of 

Eassion,  than  any  writer.  He  gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated 
y  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  from 
all  other  tragic  poets  taken  together.  I  shall  refer  only  to  that  admi- 
rable scene  in  Macbeth,  where  Macdufi*  receives  the  account  of  his 
wife,  and  all  his  children,  being  slaughtered  in  his  absence.  The 
emotions,  first  of  grief,  and  tKen  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising 
against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  heart 
but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing  more  ex-  - 
pressive  of  nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  effect, 
when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic  and 
declamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  trage 
dies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral  sentiments,  wrought 
up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited  the  prevailing  taste  of  that 
age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to  be 
altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  When  properly  introduced,  they 
giv^  dignity  to  the  composition,  and  on  many  occasions,  they  are 
extremely  natural.  When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  dis- 
tress ;  when  they  are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing  in  them- 
selves, the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune ;  indeed,  when  they  are 
placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and 

*  Nothine,  for  instance,  can  be  more  touching  and  pathetic  than  the  address  whidi 
Medea,  in  Euripides,  makes  to  her  children,  when  slie  had  formed  the  rcsolntioa  o 
putting  them  to  death,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  the  conflict  which  the  b  de* 
icribe«.  as  suffering  on  that  occasion : 

Ti  ir^rytxir*  T«r  sr«fiJrT<iTOv  yikmf  j 

rwAteic,  IfAfAA  ^aiifm  m  tl/o?  Ttsvuv. 
Ova  «v  iinoiifjtMt^    X*'{^^*  fUvx^ifim/rtu 
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moral  reflections  naturally  occur  to  them^  whether  they  be  persons 
of  much  virtue  or  not  Almost  every  human  being  is,  on  such  oc- 
casions,  disposed  to  be  serious.  It  is  then  the  natural  tone  of  the 
mind ;  and  Uierefore  no  tragic  poet  should  omit  such  proper  oppor- 
tunities, when  they  occur,  for  favouring  the  interests  of  virtue. 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  soliloquy  upon  his  fall,  for  instance,  in  Shak- 
speare,  when  he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  bis  greatness,  and  the  ad- 
vices which  he  afterwards  gives  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his  situation,  ex* 
tremely  natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers ;  and  are  at  once  in- 
structive and  affecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  distinguishes  it  I 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture  and  in  the  preceding  one,  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and  certainly  neither  for  warmth 
of  passion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it  at  all  eminent 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit  For,  by 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's 
character,  by  that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  senti- 
ments of  which  it  is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  regard ;  and 
has,  both  in  our  own  country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no 
small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
varied.  Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  has 
sufiScient  majesty  for  raising  the  style;  it  can  descend  to  the  simple 
and  familiar ;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence ;  and  is 
quite  free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rhyme.  For  mono* 
tony  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tragic  poet  If  he  main- 
tains every  where  the  same  stateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keep 
up  the  same  run  of  mefisure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and 
careless  lines;  his  style  should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but 
not  the  uniform  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  brisk- 
ness and  ease,  which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  be- 
ing always  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  French  language, 
indeed,  requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere 
prose.  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  fills  it  with 
a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner,'  fatal  to  the  high  strength 
and  power  of  passion.  Voltaire  maintains,  that  the  difficulty  of  com- 
posing in  French  rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  audience  receives  from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be 
mined,  says  he,  if  we  were  to  write  it  in  blank  verse ;  take  away  the 
difficulty,  and  you  take  away  the  whole  merit  A  strange  idea !  as 
if  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  arose,  not  from  the  emotions 
which  the  poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on 
the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  male  and  fe« 
male  rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid  comparisons  in  rhyme, 
and  strings  of  (iouplets,  with  which  it  was,  some  time  ago,  fashiona- 
ble for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  every  act  of  a  tragedy, 
but  sometimes  also  the  most  interesting  scenes,  nothing  need  be  said, 
46 
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but  that  tkey  were  the  mostperfeet  barbarisms ;  childish  ornaments, 
iotrodueed  to  please  a  Use  taste  in  the  audience  and  now  univer- 
sally laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  I  shall 
conclude  the  subject,  with  a  short  view  of  the  Greek,  the  French, 
and  the  English  stage,  and  with  observations  on  tlie  principal  writersk 

Most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedy  have 
been  abeady  oocasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished  with  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attending  it,  I  treated  fully  in  the  preceding 
lectura  The  plot  was  always  exceedingly  simple.  It  admitted  of  few 
incidents.  It  was  conducted  with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  uni* 
ties  of  action,  time,  and  ]dftce.  Machinery,  or  the  intervention  of 
the  gods,  was  employed ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  un- 
ravelling sometimes  made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  was  never  admitted  into  the  Greek  tragedy.  Their 
subjects  were  often  founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes* 
A  vein  of  religious  and  moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them ; 
but  they  made  less  use  than  the  modems  of  the  combat  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their 
plots  were  ail  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  their 
own  nation.  Hercules  furnishes  matter  for  two  tragedies.  The 
history  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  unfortunate  £unily,  for 
six.  The  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  no  fewer  than  sev- 
enteen. There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  this ;  which  is  the  Per- 
se, or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  ^schylus. 

^schylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  both  the 
beauties  and  the  defects  of  an  early  originsJ  writer.  He  is  bold, 
nervous,  and  animated,  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood; partly  by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have  his 
works,  (they  having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient 
tragedians)  and  parUy,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  style,  which 
is  crowded  with  metaphors,  often  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds 
with  martial  ideas  and  descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  eleva- 
tion ;  less  of  tenderness  than  of  force.  He  delights  in  the  marvel- 
loos.  The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persee,  the  inspiration  of  Cassan- 
dra in  Agamemnon,  and  the  songs  of  the  Furies  in  the  Eumenides, 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  stronriy  expressive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians , 
the  most  correct  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects ;  the  most  just  and 
sublime  in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  talent 
The  relation  of  the  death  of  CEUipus,  in  his  (Edipus  Coloneus,  and 
of  the  death  of  Hemon  and  Antigone,  in  his  Antigone,  are  perfect 
patterns  of  description  to  tragic  poets.  Ekiripides  is  esteemed  more 
tender  than  Sophocles,  and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But, 
in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent;  hb 
expositions,  or  opening  of  the  subject,  are  made  in  a  less  artful 
manner;  and  the  songs  of  his  chorus,  though  remarkably  poetical, 
have,  commonly,  less  connexion  with  the  main  action,  than  those  of 
Sophocles.    Both  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  however,  haf%  very 
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high  merit  as  tragic  poets.     They  are  elegant  and  iieautiful  in  their 
style ;  just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  thoadits ;  they  speak  « with 
the  Toice  of  nature ;  and,  making  allowance  fcnr  the  difference  of  an 
cient  and  modem  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  simplicity,  they  are 
touching  and  interesting* 

The  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  wer^,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  aiid 
widely  different  from  what  obtains  among  us.    Not  only  were  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but,as 
the  Abb6  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  pro- 
ved, with  much  curious  erudition,  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a 
modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of  being  set  to  notes ; 
it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  recitative  between  the  actors,  and 
was  supported  by  instruments.    He  has  farther  attempted  to  prove, 
but  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete,  that  on  some  occasioiis,  on  the 
Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing  and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided ; 
that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another  performed  uie  gestures  and  mo- 
tions corresponding  to  what  the  first  said.    The  actors  in  tragedy 
wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrroa,  which  flowed  upon  the  stage.  They 
were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their  stature  unoom- 
monly  high;  and  they  always  played  in  masks.     These  masks 
were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths  of 
them  were  so  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres;  and  the  visage 
was  so  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dis- 
positions of  the  persons  represented.    When,  during  the  course 
of  one  scene,  different  emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person, 
the  mask  is  said  to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turn 
ing  one  or  other  profile  of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  the 
change  of  the  situation.    This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended 
with  many  disadvantages.      The  mask  must  have  deprived  the 
spectators  o^all  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  natural  animated 
expression  of  the  eye  and  the  countenance;  and,  joined  with  the 
other  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  dramatic  representations  of  the  ancients. 
In  defence  of  them,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
their  theatres  were  vastly  more  extensive  in  the  area  than  ours,  and 
filled  with  immense  crowds.   They  were  always  uncovered,  and  ex 
posed  to  the  open  air.    The  actora  were  beheld  at  a  much  greatei 
distance,  and  of  cburse  much  more  imperfectly  by  the  bulk  of  the 
spectators,  which  both  rendered  their  looks  of  less  consequence,  and 
might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  that  their  features  should 
be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voices  enlarged,  and  their  whole 
appearance  magnified  beyond  the  life,  in  order  to  inake  the  stronger 
impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic  spectacles  were  the  favour- 
ite entertainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  attention  given  to 
their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  apparatus  be- 
stowed on  their  theatres,  fiur  exceeded  any  thing  that  has  been  at- 
tempted in  modem  ages. 

In  the  coiiipoiitions  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  writefi^ 
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particularly  Coraeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  tragedy  has  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity.    They  must  be  allowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  the  ancients,  in  introducing  more  incidents,  a  greater 
variety  of  passions,  a  fuller  display  of  characters,  and  in  rendering 
the  subject  thereby  more  interesting.     They  have  studied  to  imitate 
the  ancient  models  in  regularity  of  conduct    They  are  attentive 
to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the  decorums  of  sentiment  and  morali- 
ty^;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  very  poetical  and  elegant    What 
an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure  in  them,  is  the  want  of  fer- 
vour, strength,  and  the  natural  language  of  passion.    There  is  often 
too  much  conversation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of  action.    They 
are  too  declamatory,  as  was  before  observed,  when  they  should  be 
passionate;  too  refined,  when  they  should  be  simple.     Voltaire 
freely  acknowledges  these  defects  of  the  French  theatre.    He  ad- 
mits, that  their  best  tragedies  do  not  make  a  sufiScient  impression 
on  the  heart;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long 
fine-spun  dialogue  with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently  spread 
a  languor  over  them ;  that  the  authors  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  being 
too  tragic;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  union 
of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which  characterize  the  English 
theatre,  with  the  correctness  and  decorum  of  the  French  theatre, 
would  be  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  tragedy. 

Corneille,  who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  tragedy,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
truitfulness  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  unquestionably  very 
rich,  but  seemed  more  turned  tewards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  vein; 
for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and*  splendid,  rsther  than  tender 
and  touching.  Heisthemostdeclamatory  of  all  the  French  trage 
dians.  He  united  the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  Lu- 
can,  and  he  resembles  them  also  in  their  faults,  in  their  extrava- 
gance and  impetuosity.  He  has  composed  a  great  number  of  tra- 
gedies, very  unequal  in  their  merit.  His  best  and  most  esteemed 
pieces  are,  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polyeucte,  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Corneille.  He  want- 
ed the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Corneille's  imagination ;  but  is 
free  from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tenderness.  Few 
poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender  and  moving  than  Racine.  His  Phae- 
dra, his  Andromaque,  his  Athalie,  and  his  M ithridate,  are  excellent 
dramatic  performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage. 
His  language  and  versification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all 
the  French  authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poet- 
ical style ;  to  have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage 
and  facility,  and  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Vol- 
taire has,  again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  tl^e 
<  Chef  d'CEuvre'  of  the  French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  dra- 
ma, and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion ,  but 
it  is  less  tender  and  interesting  than  Andromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripidea.  In 
the  Phaedra  he  is  extremely  successful ;  but  not  so,in  my  opinion,  in 
the  Iphigenie ;  where  he  has  degraded  the  ancient  characBers,  hy 
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unseasonable  gallantry,  Achilles  is  a  French  loyer ;  and  Eriphile,  a 
modern  lady.* 

Voltaire,  in  several  of  his  tragedies^  is  inferior  to  none  of  his 
predecessors.  In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all:  in  the 
delicate  and  interesting  situations  which  he  has  contrived  to  intro- 
duce. In  these  lie  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt 
from  the  defects  of  the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force, 
and  of  being  sometimes  too  long  and  dedamatory  in  his  speeches ; 
but  his  characters  are  drawn  witih  spirit,  his  events  are  striking,  and 
in  his  sentiments  there  is  much  elevation.  His  Zayre,  A  Izire,  M£rop6, 
and  Orphan  of  China,  are  four  capital  tragedies,  and  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  What  one  might  perhaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in 
the  strain  of  his  sentiments,  the  most  religious,  and  the  most  moral, 
of  all  tragic  poets. 

Though  the  musical  dramas  of  Metastasio  fulfil  not  the  character 


*  The  characters  of  CornetUe  and  Racine  are  happily  contrasted  with  each  othcTi 
111  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  a  French  poet,  which  will  gratify  several  readers* 

CORNEILLE. 

nium  nobilibus  majestas  evehit  alis 
VertJce  tangentem  nubes:  stant  ordine  longo 
Magoanimi  circum  heroes ,  fulgentibtts  omnes 
Indutt  trabeis;  Polyeuctos,  Cinna,  Seleocoi, 
El  Cidus,  et  mgis  signatus  Horatiui  ora. 

RACmE. 

Hunc  circumvolital  penna  alludente  Cnpido, 

Vinciila  triumphatis  itistemens  florea  scenis; 

CoUigit  hBC  mollis  genius,  levibusque  catenis 

Heroas  stringit  docilet,  Phyrrhosque,  THosque, 

Pelidasqae,  ac  Hippolytos,'qai  sponte  seqQuntnr 

Senritinm,  facilesque  ferunt  in  vincula  palmas. 

Ingentes  nimirum  animos  Cornelius  ingens, 

£t  quales  habet  ipse,  suis  heroibus  afflat 

SuUimes  census ;  tox  oUi  mascula,  magnum  os. 

Nee  mortale  sonans.    Rapido  fluit  impeta  ▼«■«,  , 

Vena  Sophocleis  non  in6cianda  fluentis. 

Racinius  OaJlis  baud  visos  ante  theatris' 

MoUior  ingenio  teneros  induxit  amores.  , 

Magnanimos  quarovis  sensus  svb  pectore  verset 

Agrippinai  licet  Romano  robore  Burrhns 

Polleat,  et  magni  generosa  superbia  Pori 

Non  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  mollia  natvm 

Credideris  vatem ;  vox  oUi  raellea,  lenis 

Spintus  est;  non  ille  animis  vim  concitus  infert, 

lU  csecos  animorum  aditus  riroatur,  et  imis 

Mentibus  occnltos,  siren  penetrabUis,  ictus 

Insinuans,  palpandd  ferit,  Isditone  placendo. 

Vena  fluit  facili  non  intermissa  nitore, 

Nee  rapidos  semper  Tolvit  cum  murmnre  floGtuf, 

Acmine  scd  leni  fluitat.     Sen  gramina  lambit 

Rivnlus,  et  c«co  per  prata  Tirentia  lapsu, 

Aufugiens,  tacita  fluit  indeprensus  arena;     ' 

Flore  micant  ripse  illimes;  hue  yulgus  amantnm 

Convolat,  et  lacrymis  auget  rivalibus  nndai : 

Singultus  undK  referunt,  gemitusque  sonoros 

Ingeminant,  molli  gemitus  imitante  snsarro. 

Templnm  TragoedisD,  per  Fr.  Makst,  t  S-nkMitt  ftm 
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of  just  and  regular  tragedies,  they  approach  hovrever  so  near  to  it,  and 
possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over 
without  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  charms  of  lyric  po* 
etry,  and  the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they  are  eminent.  They  abound 
in  well  contrived  and  interesting  situations.  The  dialogue,  by  its 
closeness  and  rapidity,  carries  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedies ;  and  is  both  more  animated  and  more 
natural,  than  the  long  defamation  of  the  French  theatre.  But  the 
shortness  of  the  several  dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much 
lyric  poetry  as  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition,  often  occasions 
the  course  of  the  incidents  to  be  harried  on  too  quickly,  and  pre* 
vents  that  consistent  display  of  characters,  and  that  full  preparation 
of  events,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisimilitude  to 
traeedy. 

it  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  general  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  animated 
and  passionate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular  and  incor- 
rect, and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance.  The  pathetic^ 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tragedy.  The  English, 
therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  have  aimed  at  the  highest  species  of 
excellence ;  though,  in  the  execution,  they  have  not  always  joined 
the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accompany  the  pathetic 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English  theatre, 
is  the  great  Shakspeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  called,  as  the 
extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  tragedy  and  come- 
dy, are  altogether  unrivalfed.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  genius 
shooting  wild ;  deficient  in  just  taste,  and  altogether  unassisted  by 
knowledge  or  art.  Long  has  he  been  idolized  by  the  British  nation ; 
much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  him ; 
criticism  has  been  drawn  to  the  very  dregs,  in  commentaries  upon 
his  words  and  witticisms;  and  yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doubt, 
whether  his  beauties,  or  his  faults,be  greatest.  Admirable  scenes, 
and  passages  without  number,  there  are  in  his  plays ;  passages  be- 
yond what  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  dramatic  writer;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  one  of  his  plays  which  can  be  called  altogether  a  good 
one,  or  which  can  be  read  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Besides  extreme  irregularities  in  conduct, and  grotesque 
mixtures  of  serious  and  comic  in  one  piece,  we  are  often  interrupted 
by  unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expressions,  a  certain  obscure  bombast, 
and  a  play  upon  words,  which  he  is  fond  of  pursuing ;  and  these 
interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  frequently  occur,  on  occasions 

*  Th«  character  which  Dryden  has  drawn  of  Shakspeare  is  not  only  just,  but  uncon- 
monlj  eleg^ant  and  happy.  '  He  was  the  man,  who  of  all  modem,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensire  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were 
still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  bat  luckily.  When  be  describes 
any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it ;  you  feel  it  too.  They  who  accnse  him  of  wanting  learn- 
uig,  give  him  the  greatest  commendation.  He  was  naturally  learned.  He  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature.  He  looked  inward,  and  found  her  there. 
1  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike.  Were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury,  to  compare 
him  to  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  dege- 
nerating into  clenches ;  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great,  wIhmi 
sonc  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him.*      ■  DRn>Bii'i  Essay  on  Dramatic  Pmilnr 
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when  we  woald  least  wish  to  meet  with  them.  All  these  faults^ 
however,  Shakspeare  redeems,  by  two  of  the  greatest  excellencies 
which  any  tragic  poet  can  possess;  his  lively  and  diversified  paint* 
mgs  of  character;  his  strong  and  natural  expressions  of  passion. 
These  are  his  two  chief  virtues;  on  these  his  merit  rests.  Not- 
withstanding his  many  absurdities,  all  the  while  we  are  reading 
his  plays,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  we  meet 
with  men,  vulgar  perhaps  in  their  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  in 
their  sentiments,  but  still  they  are  men ;  they  speak  with  human 
voices,  and  are  actuated  by  human  passions ;  we  are  interested  in 
what  diey  say  or  do,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  from 
the  more  polished  and  regular,  but  ipore  cold  and  artificial  perform- 
ances of  other  poets,  the  public  should  return  with  pleasure  to 
such  warm  and  genuine  representations  of  human  nature.  Shak- 
speare possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for  himself,  a 
sort  of  world  of  preternatural  beings.  His  witches,  ghosts,  fairies, 
and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  are  described  with  such  circumstances  of 
awful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  and  speak  a  language  so  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  strongly  to  afiectthe  imagination.  His  two  master- 
pieces, and  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  his  genius  chiefly 
appears,  are,  Othello  and  Macbeth.  With  regard  to  his  historical 
plays,  they  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies; 
DQt  a  peculiar  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  de- 
scribe the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the 
principal  characters,  and  to  fix  our  imagination  on  the  most  interest- 
ing events  and  revolutions  of  our  own  country.* 

After  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  produce  in  the  English  Ian  • 
guage  several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit  Bat  we 
nave  not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled 
either  to  particular  criticism,  or  very  high  praise.  In  the  tragedies 
of  Dryden  and  Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed  with  much  fustian 
and  rant  Lee's  Theodosius^  or  the  ^  Force  of  Love,'  is  the  best 
of  his  pieces,  and,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  docs  not  want  tenderness 
and  warmth,  though  romantic  in  the  plan,  and  extravagant  in  the  sen- 
timents. Otway  was  endowed  with  a  high  portion  of  the  tragie 
spirit ;  which  appears  to  great  advantage  in  his  two  principal  trage- 
dies, <The  Orphan,'  and  <  Venice  Preserved.'  In  these,  he  is  perhaps 
too  tragic;  the  distresses  being  so  deep,  as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the 
mind.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtless,  of  genius  and  strong  passion ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  gross  atd  indelicate.  No  tragedies  are 
less  moral  than  those  of  Otway.  There  are  no  generous  or  noble 
sentiments  in  them ;  but  a  licentious  spirit  often  discovers  itself. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  French  decorum ;  and  has  contrived 
to  introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the  midst  of  deep 
tragedy. 

*  See  an  excellent  defence  of  Shakspenre'i  Historical  Plajrty  and  sereral  Just  obsor* 
vatkms  on  his  peculiar  excellencies  as  a  tragic  poet,  in  Mrs.  Alontafue's  Essay  oa  llw 
writinss  and  genliis  of  Shakspeare. 
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Bowe's  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otwaj.  He  is  fuU 
of  elevated  and  moral  sentiments.  The  poetry  is  often  good,  and 
the  language  always  pure  and  elegant ;  but  in  most  of  his  plays,  he  is 
too  cold  and  uninteresting;  and  flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two, 
however,  he  has  produced,  which  deserve  to  be  exempted  from  this 
censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent;  in  both  of  which  there 
are  so  many  tender  and  truly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  them 
lustly  favourites  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Young's  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and  fire : 
but  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shocking  and 
direful  passions.  In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  tliere  are  some 
fine  situations,  and  much  good  poetry.  The  two  first  acts  are  ad- 
mirable. The  meeting  of  Almeria  with  her  husband  Osmyn,  in  the 
tomb  of  Adselmo,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  situations 
to  be  found  in  any  tragedy.  The  defects  in  the  catastrophe,  I  point- 
ed out  in  the  last  lecture.  Mr.  Thomson's  tragedies  are  too  full  of  stiff 
morality,  which*renders  them  dull  and  formal.  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda,  far  excels  the  rest;  and  for  the  plot,  the  characters,  and 
sentiments,  justly  deserves  a  pl?.ce  among  the  best  English  tragedies. 
Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat 

Upon  the  whole;  reviewing  the  tragic  compositions  of  different 
nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy  is  the  re- 
lation of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident;  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  passion  or  crime,  oftener  of  the  decree  of  the  gods,  simply 
exposed ;  without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  naturally  and 
beautifully  set  before  us;  heightened  by  the  poetry  of  the  chorus. 
A  French  tragedy,  is  a  series  of  artful  and  refined  conversations, 
founded  upon  a  variety  of  tragical  and  interesting  situations ;  carried 
on  with  little  action  and  vehemence ;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty, 
and  high  propriety  and  decorum.  An  English  tragedy  is  the  com- 
bat of  strong  passions,  set  before  us  in  all  their  violence ;  producing 
deep  disasters;  often  irregularly  conducted;  abounding  in  action; 
and  filling  the  spectators  with  grief.  The  ancient  tragedies  were 
more  natural  and  simple ;  the  modern  are  more  artful  and  complex. 
Among  the  French,  there  is  more  correctness;  among  the  English 
more  fire.  Andromaque  and  Zayre,  soften ;  Othello  and  Venice 
Preserved,  rend  the  heart  It  deserves  remark,  that  three  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,  turn  wholly  up- 
on religious  subjects:  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Polyeucte  of  Cor- 
neille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded  upon  a  his- 
torical passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  other  two,  the  distress 
arises  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  principal  personages  to 
the  Christain  faith;  and  in  all  the  three,  the  authors  have,  with 
much  propriety,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  ouy  b« 
dierived  liom  rdigious  ideas. 
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quESTioirs. 

Having  treated  of  the  dramatic  ac- 1  not?  As  treu^edy  is  the  re^n  of  pac- 
tion in  tragedy,  tc  treat  of  what  does  ^on,  what  RmIows?  What m  apreroga- 


our  author  next  proceed  ?    What  has 
been  thought  by  some  critics?    From 
what  does  it  appear  that  this  is  more 
soeciouB  than  solid?    What  does  the 
di^ity  of  tragedy,  indeed,  require? 
Wnat  effect  may  tneir  high  rank  pro- 
duce ;  but  to  wmit  does  it  conduce  very 
little ;  and  why  ?   What  illustration  of 
this  remark  foUows?  Of  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  represented,  what 
is  observed?    What,  in  the  conduct  of 
tragedy,  demands  the  poet's  greatest 
attention?  For  this  eno.  what  is  not 
necessary ;  and  why  ?  But,  withal,  of 
what  must  the  author  beware ;  and  for 
what  reason?  How  must  the  stings  of 
the  remorse  of  guilt,  ever  be  represent- 
ed ?  What  is  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the 
characters  proper  for   tragedy;   and 
why  ?   Of  mixed  characters,  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  such  persons,  wnat  is  fat- 
ther  remcurked  3  but  when  is  it  always 
more  instructive;    and  why?    Upon 
these  principles,  at  what  is  our  author 
surprised  ?   What  is  the  subject  6f  the 
(Edipus ;  what  does  it  excite ;  and  of  it, 
as  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  what  is 
observed  ?    Of  the  subjects  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  tragedies,  what  must  be 
acknowledged  ?  With  what  were  they 
too  much  mixed  ?    What  instances  of 
this  kind  are  mentioned  ?  Though  ma- 
ny moral  sentiments  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  drama,  yet  What  remeirk 
follows?    How  has  modem  tragedy 
aimed  at  a  higher  object?    To  illus- 
trate this  remark,  what  instances  are 
mentioned,  and  what  is  said  of  them  ? 
In  tragedy,  what  passion  has  most  oc- 
cupied the  modem  stage  ?  Where  was 
it   in  a  manner,   wholly  unknown? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  To  what  was 
this  owing?    What  remark  foUows; 
and  on  this  subject,  what  is  the  opinion 
of  Voltaire?  To  what  does  the  mixing 
of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  important 
events  that  belong  to  the  tra^c  stage, 
tend  ?  Of  what  are  the  Douerlas  of  Mr. 
Home,  &c.  a  sufficient  proof?   On  this 
subject,  what  seems  to  be  clear  ?  What 
sort  of  love  ought  it  to  be ;  and  why  ? 
In  what  plays  are  the  bad  effects  of 
his  sufRciently  conspicuous?  Aflerthe 
'  ragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject, 
and  chosen  his  personages,  what  is  the 
next  thing  to  which  he  must  attend  ? 
Of  the  nocesatty  of  observing  this  gene- 
ral rale,  what  ii  observedT  and  why 
4H 


tive  of  genius  given  to  few  ?  Wnat  does 
it  require ;  ana  why  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  Of  a  person  in  what 
situation,  is  this  the  language?  Yet 
what  remark  follows  ?  What  instance 
have  we  of  it  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of 
it,  what  is  observed?  How  does  the 
person  who  is  himsQlf  concerned,  speak 
on  such  an  occasion?  Such  representa- 
tions of  passion  in  poetry,  are  no  better 
than  what  ?  On  some  other  occasions 
into  what  Eire  poets  too  ant  to  ran ;  and 
why  ?  By  what  examples  is  this  re- 
mark'illustrated ;  and  in  such  passages, 
what  do  we  see  ?  What  is  the  charac- 
ter of  language  spoken  under  the  in- 
fluence of  real  passion  ?  In  the  senti- 
ments of  real  passion,  with  wlrnt  do  we 
never  meet;  and  why?  Of  passion, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  When  we 
examine  the  French  tragedians  by 
these  principles,  what  do  we  find  ;  Emd 
what  remark  fbllows?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  Of  Sophocles  and  Eurinides, 
what  is  here  observed;  and  also  of 
Shakspeare  ?  To  what  scene  does  our 
author  refer,  in  support  of  this  remark? 
What  is  said  of  it  ?  With  re^d  to 
moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tra- 
gedies, what  is  observed;  and  why? 
With  what  tragedies  is  this  remarkably 
the  case ;  and  what  are  they  ?  Of  what, 
however,  is  our  author  not  of  opinion ; 
and  why  ?  When  do  serious  ana  moral 
reflections  naturally  occur  to  persons  of 
all  descriptbns?  Why  is  ahnost  every 
human  being,  then,  disposed  to  be  sen* 
ous;  and,  therefore,  what  follows? 
What  instance  is  here  given  to  illus- 
trate this  remark ;  and  of  Addison's 
Cato.  what  is  here  observed  ?  What 
should  the  style  and  versification  oi 
tragedy  be  ?  Why  is  our  blank  verse 
happily  suited  to  this  purpose?  Why 
should  monotony,  above  all  things  be 
avoided  by  a  tragic  poet?  Into  wnat 
should  he  not  sink ;  and  what  should 
his  style  always  have?  What  should 
it  assume  ?  What  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  French  tragedy?  What 
requires  this;  and  why?  What  is  its 
effect?  What  does  Voltaire  maintain? 
What  does  he  say  ?  Of  this  idea,  what 
is  observed?  With  reerard  tc  what,  need 
nothing  be  said ;  only  that  they  were 

what? 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  difle- 
rent  kinds  of  tragedy,  with  what  doe* 
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our  author  oooclude  the  subject?  Re- 
peat the  difltiD^i^iDff  characters  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  which  have  been 
mentioned.  From  what  were  most  of 
their  plots  taken  ?  What  instances  are 
gven?  What  does  .^sch^lus  exhibit  ? 
What  arc  his  eharacteristics  ?  Why  is 
he  obscure  and  difficult?  With  what 
does  he  abound ;  what  does  he  possess; 
and  in  what  does  he  delight  ?  What 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly 
expressive  of  his  genius?  What  is  said 
of  Sophocles?  What  evidence  have  we 
Qt'the  eminence  of  his  descriptive  ta- 
lent?  How  does  he  compare  with  Eu- 
ripides ?  What  merits  do  they  both  pos- 
sesBy  as  tragic  poets?  Of  theatncal 
representation  on  the  stages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
has  the  Abb6  du  Bos  proved  ?  What 
>ias  he  &rther  attempted  to  prove?  Of 
the  actors  in  tra^eay,  whcut  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  is  said  of  these  masks  ? 
When  different  emotions  were  to  ap- 
pear in  the  same  person,  how  was  the 
change  expressed  ?  Witn  what  disad- 
vantages was  this  contrivance  attend- 
ed ?  in  defence  of  them,  what,  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  remembered?  In 
whose  hands  has  tragedy  anpeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity  ?  How 
have  they  improved  upon  the  ancients? 
In  what  have  they  studied  to  imitate 
them?  To  what  are  they  attentive? 
In  them,  what  is  an  English  taste  most 
apt  to  censure?  How  is  this  defect  il- 
lustrated? What  does  Voltaire  admit; 
and  what  does  he  very  candidly  give 
as  his  judgment?  By  what  is  Cor- 
neiUe  disdnguished?  Of  his  genius^ 
what  is  observed;  and  why?  How  does 
he  compare  with  other  French  trage- 
dians? What  did  he  write;  and  in 
what,  also,  did  he  resemble  them? 
What  has  he  composed;  and  which 
are  his  best  ?  How  does  Racine  com- 
pare with  Comeille?  Of  his  tendemesB, 
what  is  observed ;  and  of  what  per- 
formances, what  is  remarked  ?  What 
is  said  of  his  language  and  versificar 
tioQ  ?  In  what  has  he  excelled  all  the 
French  authors?  What  evidence  of 
this  is  given ;  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
Upon  whose  plans  has  Racine  formed 
two  of  his  pl^s ;  and  of  them,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Of  Voltaire,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  In  what  has  he  outdone  them 
all?  From  what  is  he  not  exempt ;  but 
how  are  his  characters  drawn  ?  Which 
are  four  excellent  tragedies?  In  the 
strains  of  his  sentiments,  what  do  we 
unexpectedly  find?  What  is  said  of 


the  musical  dramas  of  Metastaunsl 
For  what  are  they  eminent ;  aod  m 
what  do  they  abound?  Of  the  dialogue, 
what  is  observed?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? To  speak  ofwhat  do  we  now  pro- 
ceed; and  what  is  their  j^eral  cha- 
racter ?  As  the  pathetic  is  the  soul  of 
tragedy,  what  follows  ?  "What  is  the 
first  object  which  presents  itself  to  ui^ 
on  the  English  tneatre?  What  ai« 
his  merits;  and  what  are  his  faults? 
What  are  his  two  chief  virtues?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Wliat^erefore,  is 
DO  matter  of  wonder?  What  ment 
does  Shakspeare  likewise  possess? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Which  are  his 
two  masterpieces?  Of  his  historical 
plays,  what  18  observed  ?  Afiertheage 
of  Shakspeare,  what  can  we  produce ; 
but  what  have  we  not  ?  Of  Dryden  and 
Lee,  and  of  Lee's  Theodosius,  what  is 
observed?  With  what  was  Otway  en- 
dowed, and  where  does  it  ^pear  tjo 
great  advantage?  Of  these,  what  is 
farther  remarked?  What  does  he  pos- 
sess? In  what  does  his  want  of  morali- 
ty appear ;  of  what  is  he  the  opposite ; 
and  what  has  he  contrived  to  do  Y  How 
do  Rowe's  tragedies  compare  with  those 
of  Otway  ?  To  this  remark,  what  two 
exceptions  are  there ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them?  WhatissaidofDr.Young^ 
Reven^ ;  and  of  Congieve's  Mourn 
ing  Bnde  ?  Of  Mr.  Thompson's  trage- 
dies, what  is  remarked  ?  Which  far  ex- 
cels the  rest,  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
On  reviewing  the  tragus  compositions 
of  difierent  nations,  what  conclusions 
arise  ?  In  what  did  the  ancients  and  in 
what  do  the  modems  excel  ?  How  do 
the  French  and  the  English  compare ; 
and  what  illustration  follows?  What 
deserves  remark ;  and  on  what  are  they 
respectively  founded  ? 
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COMEDY. 

CoicEBT  is  8u£BcieDtIy  discriminated  from  tragedy^  by  its  general 
spirit  and  strain.  While  pity  and  terror^  and  the  other  strong  pas- 
sions^form  the  province  of  the  latter,  the  chief  or  rather  sole  instru- 
ment of  the  former  is  ridicule.  Comedy  proposes  for  its  object 
neither  the  great  sufferings  nor  the  great  cjrimes  of  men ;  but  their 
follies  and  slighter  vices,  those  parts  of  their  character  which  raise 
in  beholders  a  sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be  cen- 
sured and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesome 
in  civil  society. 

This  general  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the  im- 

5ropriet]es  and  follies  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  very  moral  and  useful, 
'here  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, that  renders  it  liable  to  censure..  To  polish  the  manners 
of  men,  to  promote  attention  to  the  proper  decorums  of  social  be- 
haviour, and  above  all,  to  rendervice  ridiculous,  is  doing  real  service 
to  the  world.  Many  vices  might  be  more  successfully  exploded,  by 
employing  ridicule  against  them,  than  by  serious  attacks  and  argu- 
ments. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  an 
instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by  unskilful,  or  im- 
proper hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  mischief,  instead  of  good, 
to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from  being,  as  some  have  maintained 
it  to  be,  a  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead, and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects; 
and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  judge,  whether  these  colours  be  na- 
tural and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and 
error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class,  have  too 
often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and  ob- 
jects which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault,  not  owing  to  the 
nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writers  of  it  In 
the  hands  of  a  loose,  immoral  author,  comedy  will  mislead  and  cor- 
rupt ;  while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will 
be  not  only  a  gay  and  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entertain- 
ment. French  comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  manners;  while 
Eiielish  comedy  has  been  too  often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivered  in  the 
first  lecture  upon  tragedy,  belong  equally  to  comedy ;  and  hence, 
of  course,  our  disquisitions  concerning  it  are  shortened.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  that  there 
be  a  proper  unity  of  action  and  subject,  that  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  be,  as  much  as  pctesible,  preserved ;  that  is,  that  the  time  of 
the  action  be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds ;  and  the  place  of 
the  action  never  changed,  at  least,  not  during  the  course  of  eaeh 
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act ;  that  the  several  scenes  or  successive  coi^versations  be  properly 
linked  together  ]  that  the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the 
act  closes ;  and  that  the  reason  should  appear  to  us,  why  the  pei 
sonages  who  fill  up  the  different  scenes,  enter  and  go  off  the  stage, 
at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to  do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these 
rules,  I  showed,  was  to  bring  the  imitation  as  near  as  possible  to 
probability ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  any  imitation  giv- 
ing us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy.  For  the  action  of 
comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  tragedy,  more  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life,  we  judge  more  easi- 
ly of  what  is  probable,  and  are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it  The 
probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in 
the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  introduced,  are 
the  great  foundation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole 
beauty  of  comedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country,  or  to  any 
age.  The  tragic  poet  may  lay  his  scene  in  whatever  region  he 
pleases.  He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  history,  either  of  his 
own,  or  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  may  take  it  from  any  period 
that  is  agreeable  to  him,  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  of 
this  holds  in  comedy,  for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason.  In  the  great 
vices,  great  virtues,  and  high  passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages 
resemble  one  another;  and  are  therefore  equally  subjects  for  the  tra* 
gic  muse.  But  those  decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discrimi- 
nations of  character,  which  afford  subject  for  comedy,  change  with 
the  differences  of  countries  and  times;  and  can  never  be  so  well  un- 
derstood by  foreigners,  as  by  natives.  We  weep  for  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  those  of  our  own  country ; 
but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of  such  manners  and  such  cha- 
racters only,  as  we  see  and  know ;  and  therefore  the  scene  and  subject 
of  comedy,  should  always  be  laid  in  onr  own  country,  and  in  our  own 
times.  The  comic  poet  who  aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and 
follies  of  behaviour,  should  study  Ho  catch  the  manners  living  as 
they  rise.'  It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a  tale  of  the  last 
age,  or  with  a  Spanish  or  a  French  intrigue,  but  to  give  us  pictures 
taken  from  among  ourselves;  to  satirize  reigning  and  present  vices; 
to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  humours,  its 
follies,  and  its  extravagances.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan  in  this 
manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  gives  us.  Plautus,  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow 
this  rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  and 
adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  comedy  was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome  *, 
and  that  then  they  contented  themselves  with  imitating,  often  with 
translating  merely,  the  comedies  of  Menander,  and  ether  Greek 
writers.  In  after  times,  it  is  known  that  the  Romans  had  the  'Co- 
moedia  Togata,'  or  what  was  founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well 
as  the  ^Como&dia  Palliata,'  or  what  was  taken  from  tlie  Greeks. 

Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  comedy  of  character* 
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and  comedy  of  intrigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  action  of 
the  play,  is  made  the  principal  object.  In  the  former,  the  display 
of  some  peculiar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at ;  the  action  is  contri- 
ved altogether  witK  a  view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate 
to  it.  The  French  abound  most  in  comedies  of  cFiaracter.  All 
Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  this  sort;  his  Avare,  for  instance. 
Misanthrope,  Tartufie;  and  such  are  Destouches*  also,  and  those  of 
the  other  chief  French  comedians.  The  English  abound  more  in 
comedies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays  of  Congreve,  and,  in  general, 
in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  more  story,  n;ore  bustle,  and  ac* 
tion,  than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  its  proper  advantage, 
these  two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  Without  some 
interesting  and  well-conducted  story,  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  be* 
come  insipid.  There  should  be  always  as  much  intrigue  as  to  give 
us  something  to  wish,  and  something  to  fear.  The  incidents  should 
so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  striking  situations,  and  to  fix 
our  attention;  while  they  afford  at  the  same  time  a  proper  field  for 
the  exhibition  of  character.  For  the  poet  must  never  forget,  that 
to  exhibit  characters  and  manners,  is  his  principal  object.  The  ac- 
tion in  comedy,  though  it  demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it 
animated  and  natural,  is  a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the 
performance,  than  the  action  in  tragedy:  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what 
men  say,  and  how  they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than 
what  they  suffer.  Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  overcharge  it  with  too 
much  intrigue;  and  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  fashion- 
able for  a  while,  carried  on  by  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entries, 
and  disguised  habits,  are  now  justly  condemned  and  laid  aside:  for 
oy  such  conduct,  the  main  use  of  comedy  was  lost.  The  attention 
of  the  spectators,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  any  display  of 
characters,  was  fixed  upon  the  surprising  turns  and  revolutions  of  the 
intrigue;  and  comedy  was  changed  into  a  mere  novel. 

In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the  most  common  faults 
of  comic  writers,  isthe  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond  life.  Where- 
ever  ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  hit  the 
precise  point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begins.  When 
the  miser,  for  instance,  in  Plautus,  searching  the  person  whom  he 
suspects  for  having  stolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  his  right 
hand,  and  then  his  left,  cries  out  'Ostende  etiam  tertiam,'  <show  me 
your  third  hand,'  (a  stroke  too  which  Moliere  has  copied  from  him) 
there  is  no  one  but  must  be  sensible  of  the  extravagance.  Certain 
degrees  of  exaggeration  are  allowed  to  the  comedian;  but  there 
are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  good  taste;  and  supposing  the  mi- 
ser to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  his  jealousy  and  his  suspicions, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in  his  w^its  suspecting  another 
of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and  the  intro- 
ducing them  always  in  pairs,  and  by  opposites,  give  too  theatrical  and 
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affected  aa  air  to  the  piece.  This  is  become  too  common  a  resource 
of  comic  writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their  characten,  and  display 
•hem  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  per 
son  arrives  upon  the  stage,  the  spectator  knows  that,  in  the  next 
scene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  good*natured  man ; 
or  if  one  of  the  lovers  introduced  be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we 
are  sure  that  his  companion  is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover;  like 
Frankly  and  Bellamy,  Clarinda  and  Jacintha,  in  Dr.  Hoadly's  Sus- 
picious Husband.  Such  production  of  characters  by  pairs,  is  like 
the  employment  of  the  figgre  antithesis  in  discourse,  which,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  occasions,  but  is  too  ap- 
f>arently  a  rhetorical  artifice.  I n  every  sort  of  composition,  the  per- 
ection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art  A  masterly  writer  will,  therefore, 
give  us  his  characters,  distinguished  rather  by  such  shades  of  diversity 
as  are  commonly  found  in  society,  than  marked  with  such  strong  op- 
positions, as  are  rarely  brought  into  actual  contrast  in  any  of  the 
circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,  and  lively;  very 
seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tdne  of  polite  conversation^ 
and,  upon  no  occasion,  descending  into  vulgar,  mean,  and  gross  ex- 
pressions. Here  the  French  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  their  come- 
dies they  have  preserved,  occurs  as  air  unnatural  bondage.  Certain- 
ly, if  prose  belongs  to  any  composition  whatever,  it  is  to  that  which 
imitates  the  conversation  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  in  writing  comedy,  and  one, too,  upon  which 
the  success  of  it  very  much  depends,  is  to  maintain,  throughout,  a 
current  of  easy,  genteel,  unaffected  dialogue,  without  pertneas  and 
flippancy;  without  too  much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit;  without 
dulness  and  formality.  Too  few  of  our  English  comedies  are  dis- 
tinguished for  this  happy  turn  of  conversation ;  most  of  them  are 
liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Careless  Husband,  and,  perhaps,  wc  may  add  the  Provoked  Husband, 
and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  seem  to  have  more  merit  than  most  of 
them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning  the 
general  principles  of  this  species  of  dramatic  writing,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  under- 
stood, by  a  short  history  of  its  progress ;  and«  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  authors  of  different  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  among 
the  Greeks  than  comedy.  We  have  fewer  lights  concerning  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most  probable  is,  that, 
like  the  other,  it  took  its  rise  accidentally  from  the  diversions  pecu- 
liar to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  cart:  till, by 
degrees,  it  divergred  into  an  entertainment  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture from  solemn  and  heroic  tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three 
stages  of  comedy  among  the  Greeks ;  which  they  call  the  ancient, 
the  middle,  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  against 
particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  the  stage  h} 
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naroe.  Of  this  nature  are  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  eleven  oi 
which  are  still  extant;  plays  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly 
different  from  all  compositions  which  have,  since  that  age,  borne 
the  name  of  comedy.  They  show  what  a  turbulent  and  licentious 
republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and  what  unrestrained  scope  the  Athe- 
nians gave  to  ridicule,  when  they  could  suffer  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  their  state,  their  generals,  and  their  magistrates,  Cleon, 
Lamachus,  Nicias,  Alcihiades,  not  to  mention  Socrates  the  philoso- 
pher, and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  oi 
comedy.  Several  of  Aristophanes'  plays  are  wholly  political  satires 
upon  public  management,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  and  statev 
men,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  are  so  full  of  political 
allegories  and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  with- 
out a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
abound,  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of 
Euripides ;  to  whom  the  author  bore  much  enmity,  aad  has  written 
two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Genius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occasions;  but 
his  performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  any 
high  opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  been  composed  for  the  mob.  The  ridicule  employed  in 
them  is  extravagant ;  the  wit,  for  the  most  part,  buffoonish  and  farci- 
cal; the  personal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel ;  and  the  obscenity  that 
reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and  intolerable.  The  treatment  given  by 
this  comedian,  to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  in  his  play  of '  The 
Clouds,'  is  well  known ;  but  however  it  might  tend  to  disparage  So- 
crates in  the  public  esteem,  P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Grec, 
makes  it  appear,  that  it  could  not  have  been,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  which 
did  not  happen  till  twenty-three  years  after  the  representation  of 
Aristophanes'  Clouds.  There  is  a  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  plays; 
bui  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly  serious,  partly  comic ; 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  addresses  the  spectators, 
datends  the  author,  and  attacks  his  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking  per- 
sons on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was, 
at  this  period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  having  been  an 
imUrument  of  too  much  license  and  abuse.  Then,  what  is  called 
the  middle  comedy,  took  rise ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  elusion 
of  Jie  law.  Fictitious  names,  indeed,  were  employed ;  but  living 
pel  jons  were  still  attacked ;  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
beMifficiently  known.  Of  these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains. 
To  them  succeeded  the  new  comedy;  when  the  stage  being  oblig- 
ed to  desist  wholly  from  personal  ridicule,  became,  what  it  is  now, 
the  picture  of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  particular  persons. 
Menander  was  the  most  distinguished  author,  of  this  kind,  amone 
the  Greeks ;  and  both  from  the  imitations  of  him  by  Terence,  and 
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thet  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch,  we  have  much  reason  to  re- 
gret that  his  writings  have  perished ;  as  he  appears  to  have  reform- 
ed, in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public  taste,  and  to  have  set  the 
model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  among 
the  ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of  whom 
were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.     Plautus  is  distinguished  tor 
very  expressive  Ijinguage,  and  a  great  degree  of  the  vis  comica. 
As  he  wrote  in  an  early  period,  he  bears  several  marks  of  the  rude- 
ness  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Romans,  in  hi6  time.     He 
opens  his  plays  with  prologues,  which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  piece.     The  representation  too,  and  the  action  of 
the  comedy,  are  sometimes  confounded ;  the  actor  departing  from 
his  character  and  addressing  the  audience.    There  is  too  much  low 
wit  and  scurrility  in  Plautus;  too  much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play 
upon  words.     But  withal,  he  displays  more  variety  and  more  force 
than  Terence.     His  characters  are  always  strongly  marked,  though 
sometimes  coarsely.    His  Amphytrion  has  been  copied  both  by  Mo 
Here  and  by  Dry  den;  and  his  Miser  also,  (in  the  Audularia )  is  the 
foundation  of  9  capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which  has  been  once  and 
again  imitated  on  the  English  stage.     Than  Terence,  nothing  can 
be  more  delicate,  more  polished,  and  elegant.     His  style  is  ajnodel 
of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latinity.    His  dialogue  is  always  de- 
cent and  correct ;  and  he  possesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the  art  of 
relating  with  that  beautiful  picturesque  simplicity,  which  never 
fails  to  please.     His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.     The 
situations  which  he  introduces  are  often  tender  and  interesting;  and 
many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart  Hence,  he  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  revived,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak. 
If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  and  strength.     Both  in 
his  characters,  and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  uni- 
formity throughout  all  his  plays;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said 
not  to  have  equalled  him.  *   In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author, 
an  union  would  be  requisite  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the 
grace  and  correctness  of  Tei-ence. 

When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  been 
remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopez  de  Ve^,  Guillin, 
and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega,  who 
IS  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a 
thousand  plays;  but  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  his  productions 
will  be  diminished,  by  being  informed  of  their  nature.     From  the 

*  Juliui  CaMar  has  giren  us  his  opinion  of  Terence,  w  the  foUoving  lines,  nUiichare 
presenred  in  the  life  of  Terence,  ascribed  to  Suetonius : 

Tu  quoque,  tu  in  summis,  o  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris,  et  merito  pnri  sennonis  amaior; 
Lenibus  atque  iitinam  tcriptis  adjuncCa  foret  ri» 
Comica,  ut  lequato  virtun  poUeret  bonore 
Cum  GrBcis,  neque  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaceres  ; 
Unom  hoc  macaror  et  doleo  tibi  deesse,  Terenti. 
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account  which  M.  Perron  de  Castera^  a  French  writer,  gives  of 
tfaem^it  would  seem  that  our  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  a  regular  and 
methodical  author,  in  comparison  of  Lopez;  He  throws  aside  all 
regard  to  the  three  unities,  or  to  any  of  the  established  forms  of  dra- 
matic writing.  One  play  often  includes  many  years,  nay,  the  whole 
life  of  a  man.  The  scene,  during  the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the 
next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Airica.  His  plays  are  mostly  of  the 
historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the  country;  and  they  are 
generally,  a  sort  of  tragic-comedies ;  or  a  mixture  of  heroic  speeches, 
serious  incidents,  war  and  slaughter,  with  much  ridicule  and  buf- 
foonery. Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and  vices,  christain  religion  and 
pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumbled  together.  In  short, 
they  are  all  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  compositions ;  full  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  extravagant.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of 
genius,  and  much  force  of  imagination ;  many  well  drawn  charac- 
ters; many  happy  situations;  many  striking  and  interesting  surpri- 
ses ;  and  from  the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers 
of  other  countries  are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materials. 
He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composi- 
tion, from  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in 
a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and  surprising  adventures,  and  a  laby- , 
rinth  of  intrigues,  much  more  than  in  a  natural  and  regularly  con- 
ducted story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  that  it  is 
correct,  chaste,  and  decent.  Several  writere  of  considerable  note  it 
has  produced,  such  as  Regnard,  Bufresny,  Dancourt,  and  Marivaux ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  in  whom  the  French  glory  most,  and  whom 
they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous 
Moliere.  There  is,  indeed,  no  author  in  all  the  fruitful  and  distin- 
guished age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
Moliere,  or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection 
in  his  own  art,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics. 
Voltaire  boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of 
any  age  or  CQuntry ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  par- 
tiality ;  for,taking  him  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none  who  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  him.  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly. 
He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  just- 
ly. He  possessed  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  plea- 
santry; and  his  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.  His  comedies  iu  verse, 
such  as  the  Misanthrope  and  Tartufie,  area  kind  of  dignified  comedy, 
in  which  vice  is  exposed  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In 
his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there 
is  never  any  thing  found  to  offend  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  con 
tempt  on  sobriety  and  virtue.  Together  with  those  high  qualities, 
Moliere  has  also  defects  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  pa- 
negyrist, candidly  admits.  He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy 
in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots.  Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhi 
bition  of  charactera,  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  his  ouravel 
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ling  is  frequently  brought  on  with  tx>o  little  preparation,  and  in  an  im 
probable  manner.  In  his  verse  comedies,  he  is  sometimes  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting,  and  too  full  of  long  speeches;  and  in  his  more 
risible  pieces  in  prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  too  farcical.  Few 
writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit,  or  attained  the  true 
end  of  comedy  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  as  Moliere.  His  Tar- 
tufle,  in  the  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  his  Avare,  in  the  gay,  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions. 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  greater 
variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit 
and  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  modern  stage.  Hu- 
mour is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  English  na- 
tion. The  nature  of  such  a  free  govemnicnt  as  ours ;  and  that  un- 
restrained liberty  which  our  manners  allow  to  every  man,  of  living 
entirely  after  his  own  taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms. 
Whereas,  in  France,  the  influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  es- 
tablished subordination  of  ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniformity 
over  the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men.  HeQce,comedy 
has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can  flow  with  a  much  freer  vein,in  Bri- 
tain than  in  France.  But  it  is  extremely  unfortunate,  that,  togethei 
with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  comic  spirit  in  Britain,  there 
should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit  of  indecency  and  licentiousness, 
as  has  disgraced  f^nglish  comedy  beyond  tha,t  of  any  nation,  since 
the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  age.  however,  of  English  comedy,  was  not  infected  by 
tliis  spirit.  Neither  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  nor  those  of  Ben 
Jonson,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendency.  Shakspeare's  gen- 
eral character,  which  I  gave  in  the  last  lecture,  appears  with  as  great 
advantage  in  his  comedies  as  in  his  tragedies;  a  strong,  fertile,  and 
creative  genius,  irregular  in  conduct,  employed  too  oflen  in  amusing 
the  mob,  but  singularly  rich  and  happy  in  the  description  of  charac- 
ters and  manners.  Jonson  is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  his 
pieces,  but  stiff  and  pedantic ;  though  not  destitute  of  dramatic  ge- 
nius. In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  much  fancy  and  in- 
vention appear,  and  several  beautiful  passages  may  be  found.  But, 
in  general,  they  abound  with  romantic  and  improbable  incidents,  witli 
overcharged  and  unnatural  characters,  and  with  coarse  and  gross  al- 
lusions. These  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  change  of  public 
manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their  time,  are  now 
become  too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable.  For  we  must  observe, 
that  comedy,  depending  much  on  the  prevailing  modes  of  external 
behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  than  any  other  species  of  wri- 
ting; and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  its  power 
of  pleasing.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  comedies 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more  sensible 
and  striking,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  In  our  own  country, 
the  present  mod^  of  behaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness 
and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth ;  whereas,  in  the  writ 
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ings  of  foreigners^  we  are  less  acquainted  with  any  standard  of  this 
kind,  andy  of  course,  are  less  hurt  by  the  want  of  it  Plautus  appear- 
ed more  antiquated  to  the  Ilomansy  in  the  age  of  Augustus^  than 
.he  does  now  to  us.     It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's  uncommon 

fsnius,  that,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantases,  his  character  ol 
alstaff  is  to  this  day  admired,  and  his  ^'  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor" 
read  with  pleasure. 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  that 
the  licentiousness  which  was  observed,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the 
court,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon 
comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  whole  century,  retained 
possession  of  it  It  was  then,  first,  that  the  rake  became  the  pre- 
dominant character,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  hero  of  every 
comedy.  The  ridicule  was  thrown,  not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but 
much  more  commonly  upon  chastity  and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  commonly,  in  appearance,  reformed, 
and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a  sober  man ;  but  throughout  the 
play,  he  is  set  up  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman;  and  the  agree- 
able impression  made  by  a  sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness,  is  left 
upon  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoyment 
of  life ;  while  the  reformation  passes  slightly  &way,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  form.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertain 
ments  as  these  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Tet  this  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  upon 
the  comic  stage  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  but  throughout  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  and  down  to  the  days  of  king  George  It. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the  resto- 
ration ;  in  whose  comedies,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  marks 
of  hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  along 
with  the  manners  of  the  times;  and  has  carried  through  all  his  comer- 
dies,  that  vein  of  dissolute  licentiousness  which  was  then  fashiona- 
ble. In  some  of  them,  the  indecency  was  sc  gross,  as  to  occasion, 
even  in  that  age,  a  prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stage.* 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Cibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  Cibber  has  written 
a  great  many  comedies;  and  though  in  several  of  them  there  be 
much  sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet 
they  are  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  gene- 
rally sunk  into  obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  public,  ^  The  Careless  Husband,'  and  'The 
Provoked  Husband.'  The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and 
easy  turn  of  the  dialogue;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate 
scene,  is  tolerably  moral,  too, in  the  conduct   and  in  the  tendency. 

*  *The  mirth  which  he  excites  in  comedy  will,  perhaps,  be  found  not  to  much  to 
arise  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character,  nicely  distingaif  hed,  and 
diligently  punned,  ai  from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises,  from 
jests  of  action,  rather  than  sentiment.  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  he 
seems  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  poets :  if  not  always  a  plagiary 
yet,  at  least,  an  imitator/  Jobsson'i  Life  of  Diarden 
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The  latter,  ^The  Proroked  Husband,'  (which  was  the  joint  produc* 
tion  of  Vanburgh  and  Gibber,)  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
comedy  in  the  English  language.  It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical 
objection,  of  having  a  double  plot;  as  the  incident  of  the  Wron^- 
head  family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley's,  are  separate  and  inde-^ 
pendent  of  each  other.  But  this  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the 
natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  hu- 
mour yfith  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to  find  so 
unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose  authors ; 
for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to  expose  licentiousness  and 
folly ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit,  and  ease ;  but  he  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of 
all  our  comedians.  His  ^  Provoked  Wife'  is  full  of  such  indecent 
sentiments  and  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out  of  all  reputable 
society.  His  ^  Relapse'  is  equally  censurable ;  and  these  are  his 
only  two  considerable  pieces.  Congreve  is,  unquestionably,  a  wri- 
ter of  genius.  He  is  lively,  witty,  and  sparkling ;  full  of  character, 
and  full  of  action.  His  chief  fault,  as  a  comic  writer,  is,  that  he 
overflows  with  wit  It  is  often  introduced  unseasonably;  and,  al- 
most every  where,  there  is  too  great  a  proportion  of  it  for  natural 
well-bred  conversation.*  Farquhar  is  a  light  and  gay  writer ;  less  cor* 
rect  and  less  sparkling  than  Congre«^e ;  but  he  has  more  ease ;  and 
perhaps  fully  as  great  a  share  of  the  vis  ccfmica.  The  two  best  and 
least  exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the  ^  Recruiting  Officer,'  and  the 
^  Beaux  Stratagem.'  I  say,  the  least  exceptionable ;  for,  in  general, 
the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and  Farquhar's  plays  is  immoral. 
Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose  intrigue,  and  the  life  of 
licentiousness,  are  the  objects  continually  held  up  to  view ;  as  if  the 
assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  could  be  amused  with  none 
but  vicious  objects.  The  indelicacy  of  these  writers,  in  the  female 
characters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularly  remarkable.  No- 
thing can  be  more  awkward  thap  their  representations  of  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female  charac- 
ters in  their  plays  except  two :  women  of  loose  principles ;  or,  when 
a  virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of  affected 
manners* 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  co- 
medians, is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.  Accustomed  to 
the  indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and 
humour  of  it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes  our  observation. 
But  all  foreigners,  the  French  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
better  regulated,  aui  more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise 
and  astonishment  Voltaire,  who  is,  assuredly,  none  of  the  most 
austere  moralists,  plumes  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  Aien- 


*  Dr.  Johnson  tayt  of  him,  in  his  Life,  that  *  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  intellectaal 
gladiRtors;  every  sentence  is  to  ward,  or  to  strilce;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  never 
Intermitted  ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor,  playiug  to  and  fro,  with  alternate  comiscatioos.* 
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^Sance  of  the  French  theatre ;  and  says,  that  the  language  of  Eng 
lish  comedy  is  the  language  of  debauchery ,  not  of  politeness.  M. 
Morally  in  his  letters  upon  the  French  and  English  nations,  ascribes 
the  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to  comedy,  as  its  chief  cause. 
Their  eomedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no  other  country;  it  is  the 
school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  familiarize  themselves  with 
vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere  gayety. 
As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in  his  observations 
upon  dramatic  poetry,  the  English  have  none;  they  have  in  their 
place,  satires,  full,  indeed,  of  gay ety  and  force,  bn*  without  morals, 
and  without  taste ;  sans  mcRurSy  et  sansgo6i.  Tnere  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  should 
have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  Eng 
lish  comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used ; 
concluding  his  invective  against  it  in  these  words:  ^How  odious 
ought  those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their 
native  country,  employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  and  disfigure  his  creatures.  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
did  not  rack  him  with  remorse,  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  havo 
been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue.'     Vol.  II.  479. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  ot 
late  years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in  English 
comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  making  our  public 
entertainments  rest  wholly  upon  profligate  characters  and  scenes ; 
and  our  later  comedies,  of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from 
the  licentiousness  of  former  times.  If  ^b^y  have  not  the  spirit,  the 
ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  in  which  respect  they 
must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  deficient ;  this  praise,  however, 
they  justly  merit,  of  being  innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  chaste 
and  inoffensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  a 
species  of  comedy,  of  a  still  graver  turn  than  any  that  I  have  yet 
mentioned.  This, which  is  called  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and 
was  termed  by  its  opposers,  La  ComSdie  Larmoyante,  is  not  altoge 
ther  a  modern  invention.  Several  of  Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andria, 
in  particular,  partake  of  this  character;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence 
copied  Menander,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  come- 
dies, also,  were  of  the  same  kind.  The  nature  of  thi^  composition 
does  not  by  any  means  exclude  gayety  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the 
chief  stress  upon  tender  and  interesting  situations ;  it  aims  at  being 
sentimental,  and  touching  the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents; 
it  makes  our  pleasure  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  laughter  which  it 
excites,  as  from  the  tears  of  affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  ap- 
proaches to  this  character,  and  il  has  always  been  favourably  receiv- 
ed by  the  public.  In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputation  ; 
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«uch  as  the  Melanide,  and  Prejuge  i.  la  Mode,  of  La  Chausaee; 
the  Pere  de  Famille,  of  Diderot;  the  Genie,  of  Mad.  Graffigny ; 
and  the  Naninei  and  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  of  Voltaire. 

When  this  form  of  comedy  first  appeared  in  France,  it  excited  a 
great  controversy  among  the  critics.  It  was  objected  to,  as  a«dan- 
gerous  and  unjustifiable  innoyation  in  compositon.  It  is  not  tragedy, 
for  it  does  not  involve  us  in  sorrow.  By  what  name  then  can  it  be 
called?  or  what  pretentions  hath  it  to  be  comprehended  under  dra- 
matic writing  ?  But  this  was  trifling,  in  the  most  egregious  manner, 
with  critical  names  and  distinctions,  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed 
the  essence,  and  ascertained  the  limits  of  every  sort  of  composition 
Assuredly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on 
one  precise  model.  Some  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay ;  others 
may  incline  more  to  the  serious ;  some  may  partake  of  botii,  and  all 
of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  agreeable  and  useful  enter- 
tainment to  the  public,  by  suiting  the  different  tastes  of  men.* 
Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  title  to  claim  to  itself  the  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and  gayety.  But  when 
it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without  usurping  the  province  of 
any  other,  when  it  is  carried  on  with  resemblance  to  real  life,  and 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  cer- 
tainly prove  both  an  interesting  and  an  s^reeable  species  of  drama- 
tic writing.  If  it  become  insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  impu 
ted  to  the  fault  of  the  author,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  composition, 
which  may  admit  much  liveliness  and  vivacity. 

In  general,  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay  or  seri- 
ous, it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  advancing  in  true 
politeness,  when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designed  for 
public  amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment,  or  immo- 
ral tendency.  Though  the  licentious  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes 
amused  the  Greeks  for  a  while,  they  advanced  by  degrees  to  a  chas 
ter  and  juster  taste;  and  the  like  progi^ess  of  refinement  may  be  con- 
cluded to  take  place  among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favour, 
dramatic  compositions  of  such  a  strain  and  spirit  as  entertained  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Menander  and  Terence. 

*  *n  y  abeaocoup  de  tret^boimes  pi&cei,  oft  il  ne  regne  que  de  la  gaiety :  d'autres 
toates  lerieuses ;  d'autres  nselaxigiet;  d'autreti  oft  ratteudrUsemeDt  vajinqa'aus  laimet. 
II  ne  faut  donner  exclusion  k  aucun  genre ;  et  si  i*on  me  demandoit,  quel  genre  est  k 
■effieur '  je  r6pondrois,  celui  qui  ett  le  mieux  trait^*  TOLTAma. 
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By  what  is  comedy  sufBciently  di»- 
criminated  ffonn  trajgedyl  What  form 
the  province  of  the  mtter;  and  what  is 
the  sole  instrument  of  the  former? 
What^does  comedy  propose  for  its  ob- 
ject? Of  the  general  idea  of  oomed^^, 
what  is  observed ;  and  why?  What  is 
doing  real  service  to  the  world ;  and 
whai  remark  folbws?  At  the  same 
time,  what  mt»t  be  confessed;  and 
why  ?  What,  therefore,  have  licentious 
writers  of  the  comic  clas&  too  often  had 
m  ttteir  power  ?  Of  this  fault,  what  is 
observea?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of 
French,  and  of  English  comedy,  what 
is  here  observed  ?  How  are  our  disqui- 
sitions concerning  comedy  shortened? 
To  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  com- 
ix)6ition,  what  is  eoually  nece«ary? 
What  was  shown  to  be  the  scope  of  all 
these  rules ;  and  wh^  is  this  necessary? 
Why  does  this  require  a  stricter  obser- 
vance of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy, 
than  in  tragedy;  and  what  are  the 
great  foundation  of  the  whole  beauty 
of  comedy  ?  Of  the  subjects  of  tragedy, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  Why  don  the 
reverse  of  this  hold  in  comedy  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  At  what  should  the 
comic  poet  aim  ?  What  is  not  his  buai- 
neas ;  what  should  hegive  us;  and  why  ? 
Of  Plautus  and  'feience,  what  is 
here  remarked';  but  what  must  be  re- 
membered ?  In  after  times,  what  had 
the  Romans?  Into  what  two  kinds  may 
comedy  be  divided;  and  of  them,  re- 
spectively, what  is  observed?  In  wnich 
do  the  French  most  abound;  and  what 
Instances  are  given  ?  In  which  do  the 
English;  and  what  remark  follows? 
In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition 
Its  proper  advantage,  what  is  requisite  ? 
How  IS  this  remark  fully  illustrated  ? 
Of  the  action  in  comedy,  what  is  re- 
marked ;  and  why  ?  Hence,  what  is  a 
great  fault?  What  are  now  justly  con- 
demned and  laid  aside;  and  why? 
What  remark  follows?  In  the  manage- 
ment of  characters,  what  is  one  of  me 
most  common  faults  of  comic  writers? 
Wherever  ridicule  is  concerned,  what 
IB  very  difficult?  What  instance  is 
mentioned ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
Of  the  characters  in  comedy,  what  is 
observed;  but  what  give  too  theatrical 
and  affected  an  air  to  the  piece?  Why 
has  this  become  too  common  a  resource 
of  comic  writers  ?  How  k  this  illustra- 
ted? What  instances  are  mentbned; 
«nd  such  production  of  characters  by 


pairs,  is  like  what?  As  in  every  sort  <jif 
composition,  the  perfection  of  art  is  to 
conceal  art,  how  will  a  masterly  writer 

S've  us  his  characters?  What  should 
B  style  of  comedy  be?  Of  the  French 
rhyme,  what  is  hereobserved ;  and  what 
remaric  follows?  What  is  oneof  the  most 
difficult  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ciroumstances  in  writing  comedy  ? 
What  is  here  observed  of  our  English 
comedies;  what  ones  are  mentioned, 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  What  remaiic 
follows ;  but  how  will  its  nature  and  spirit 
be  better  understood  ?  With  what  re- 
mark does  our  author  commence ;  and 
how  is  it  probable  comedy  took  its  rise? 
What  three  stages  of  comedy  do  critics 
distinguish  among  the  Greeks?  In  what 
did  the  ancient  consist?  Of  this  nature, 
are  whose  plays,  and  what  is  said  of 
them?  What  do  they  show?  What  are 
several  of  Aristophanes's  plays?  Of 
what  are  they  full ;  what  is  the  conse- 
quence; and  with  what  do  they  abound? 
What  are  his  characteristics?  On  many 
occasbns,  what  does  he  display ;  but  of 
his  performances,  what  remark  follows? 
Why  do  they  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed for  the  mob^  Of  the  treatment 
given  by  this  comedian  to  Socrates, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  chorus  in  his  plays?  Soon  af- 
ter the  days  of  Aristophanes,  what  took 
Elace?  Wlhy  was  the  chorus  also 
anished?  llien  what  arose,  and  what 
was  it?  How  was  it  conducted;  and 
what  remark  follows?  To  them  suc- 
ceeded what,  and  what  did  the  stage 
then  become?  Of  Menander  what  is 
observed  ?  What  are  the  only  remains 
which  we  now  have  of  the  new  come- 
dy? For  what  is  Plautus  distinguished? 
As  he  wrote  at  an  early  perk)d,  what  is 
the  ccmsequence?  How  does  he  open 
his  plays;  and  what  are  sometimes  con- 
founded? Of  hhn,  what  is  farther  re- 
marked? Which  of  his  plays  have 
been  copied ;  and  by  whom  ?  What  is 
said  of  Terence?  Of  what  is  his  s^le 
a  model?  What  is  observed  of  his  tm- 
logue ;  and  what  does  he,.l*eyond  most 
writers,  possess?  What  is  the  general 
character  of  his  morality :  ana  what 
remark  follows?  Hence,  or  what  may 
he  be  considered  the  founder  ?  In  what, 
if  in  any  thing,  does  he  fail  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  In  order  to  form  a  per- 
fect comic  author,  what  would  be  re- 
quisite? 
When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  mo- 
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dem  comedy,  what  is  one  of  the  ^n^ 
objects  which  pi-esents  itself;  and  of  it 
what  is  observed  1  Who  are  the  chiet 
Spanish  comedians?  Of  Lopez  de 
Vega,  what  is  remarked?  Of  these 
plays,  what  is  the  nature  ?  At  the  same 
time,  what  is  generally  admitted? 
What  apology  does  he  himself  give, 
for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  com- 
positions ?  What  are  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  French  comic  theatre? 
What  writers  of  nofe  has  it  produced? 
Of  Moliere,  what  is  .orther  observed  ? 
What  does  Voltaire  boldly  pronounce 
him  ?  Of  this  decision,  what  is  obser- 
vea?  Of  what  is  Moliere  always  the 
satirist;  cmd  what  has  he  done  ?  What 
does  he  possess,  and  of  what  is  he  full  ? 
Of  his  comedies  in  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  also  of  those  in  prose, 
what  is  remarked?  Together  with 
those  high  qualities  what  defects  has 
he  ?  Few  writers,  however,  have  done 
what,  so  perfectly  as  he  has  ?  Which  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions  ? 
From  the  English  theatre,  what  are  we 
naturally  led  to  expect ;  and  why  ?  What 
afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  indulgence 
of  humour  ?  What  is  the  case  m  France? 
Hence,  what  follows ;  but  what  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  first  age  of  EiigL&li  come- 
dv  was  not  infected  by  this  spirit?  Of 
Shakspeare's  general  character,  par- 
ticularly, what  is  observed?  What  is 
also  said  of  Jonson  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
but  in  general,  with  what  do  they 
abound?  How  have  these  comedies  be- 
come too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable; 
and  why  ?  With  what  comedies  is  this 
especially  the  case ;  and  for  wJ  lat  reason? 
Or  Plautus,  what  is  here  observed ;  and 
what  is  u  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's 
genius  ?  When  did  licentiousness  seize 
on  comedy  for  its  province?  Who  then 
became  the  hero  of  every  comedy ;  and 
upon  what  was  the  ridicule  thrown  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  play,  what  common- 
ly  took  place  ?  But  for  what  is  he  set 
up  throughout  it,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? What  I'emark  follows;  and 
liow  long  did  this  spirit  prevail  upon 
the  comic  stage?  Wnat  is  said  of  Dry- 
den?  As  he  sought  to  please  only, 
what  was  the  consequence?  Since  his 
time,  who  have  been  the  writers  of 
greatest  note  ?  Of  Gibber,  what  is  re^ 
marked?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  what  is  said  of  the  latter? 
To  what  is  it  liable;  and  why?  But 


hew  is  this  irregularity  compensated? 
At  what  are  we  surprised;  and  why? 
What  is  said  of  Sir  John  Vanburgn  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  Congrev& 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  his  chief 
fault?  How  is  this  illustrated?  What 
kind  of  a  writer  is  Farquhar  ?  Which 
are  his  two  best  plays  ?  Why  does  our 
author  say  the  least  exceptionable? 
How  is  this  fully  illustrated?  Of  the 
censure  which  our  author  has  now 
passed,  what  is  observed;  and  why? 
How  do  foreigners  speak  of  this?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what,  theref<^ 
is  there  no  wonder,  and  what  does'he 
say  ?  To  have  what  in  his  power,  how- 
ever, is  our  author  happy ;  and  or  what 
have  we  at  last  become  ashamed  ? 
MTiat  remark  ibllows  ?  For  this  refor- 
mation, to  what  are  we  indebted ;  and 
of  it  what  is  observed?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  altoge- 
ther a  modem  invention  ?  Of  the  na- 
ture of  tliis  composition,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  comedy  have  we  in  Eng- 
lish that  approaches  this  character; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  French, 
what  are  there;  and  name  them? 
When  this  form  of  comedy  first  ap- 
peared in  France,  how  was  it  received? 
Why  was  it  ohiected  to;  and  what 
was  said  of  it  ?  fiut  of  this,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Why  should  not  all  comedies 
be  formed  on  one  precise  model  ?  Of 
serious  and  tender  comedy,  what  is  far- 
ther remarked?  But  when  may  it  prove 
both  an  interesting  and  an  agree- 
able species  of  dramatic  writing?  If  it 
become  insipid  and  drawling,  to  what 
must  this  be  imputed  ?  What  may  al- 
ways be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society 
advancing  in  true  politeness?  Repeat 
the  closing  remark. 
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Comedy. 

1.  Tne  nature  of  ctHnedy. 

2.  Rules  respecting  it, 

3.  The  scene  and  subjects. 

4.  The  different  kinds  of  comedy. 
6.  The  characters. 

6.  Thcatjrlo. 

7.  The  origin  of  comedy. 
8*  Greek  comedy. 

▲.  Ttie  different  stages  of  it 
9.  Spanish  comedy. 
A.  Lopez  dc  Vega. 

10.  French  comedy. 
A.  Moliere. 

11.  English  comedy. 

A.  Shakspeare — ^Beaumont — ^Fletcher. 

B.  Drydcn — Cibber — ^Vanburgh — Cod 

grcve. 
o.  A  new  species  of  comedy* 
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Jhcenli,  thrown  farther  back  from  the  ter- 
nunation  in  the  English  than  in  any  oth- 
er lan^^age,  99.  Seldom  more  than 
one  in  English  words,  368.  Govern  the 
measure  of  English  Terse,  430. 

AehUletf  his  character  in  the  Iliad  ezamni- 
ed,486. 

dflefiofi,  much  used  to  assist  language  in  an 
imperfect  state,  63.  And  by  ancient  ora- 
tors and  players,  64.  Fmidameotal  role 
of  propriety  in,  874.  Caution  with  res- 
pect to,  976.  In  epic  poetry,  the  requi- 
sites of,  474. 

Jtettf  the  division  of  a  play  into  five,  and 
arbitrary  limitation,  6 13.  These  pauses 
in  'representation  ought  to  fall  proper- 
ly, 614. 

Admiiy  his  character  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

dddiaofif  general  viefr  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  31.     His 


that  mountain,  46.    And  on  that  by  Sir 
Richard  Blackmorc,  ibid, 

Jiffeetation,  the  disadrantages  of,  in  public 
speaking,  376. 

Jigetf  four,  peculiarly  fruitful  in  learned 
men,, pointed  out,  888. 

jSkeiuide,hiM comparison  between  sublimi- 
ty in  natural  and  moral  objects,  36,  n§U, 
Instance  of  his  happy  allusion  to  figures, 
155.  Characters  of  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  449. 

JilpiiaSct  of  letters,  the  consideration  which 
led  to  the  invention  of,  76.  Remote  ob. 
scurity  of  this  invention,  ibid.  The  al- 
phabets of  different  nations  derived  from 
one  common  source,  77. 

JiUegory,  explained,  168.  Anciently  a  fa- 
vourite method  of  conveying  instruc- 
tions, 169.  Allegorical  personages  im* 
proper  agents  in  epic  poetry,  1*^2,  230. 

Ambiguity  in  style,  from  whence  it  pro- 
cess, 114. 

Its 


invocation  of  the  muse  in  his  Campaign 

censured,  48.    Blemishes  in  his  style,  Amptifieaiion  in  speech,  what,  191. 

1 15, 116, 124.    Ease  aod  perspicuity  of,  principal  instrument,  t^. 

127, 128, 130.   His  beautiful  description  American  languages,  the  figurative  style 

of  light  and  colours,  155.      Instance  of  of,  67,  152. 

his  use  of  metaphor,  166.      Improper  .^na;^fnonsts,  in  ancient  tragedy  explained, 

use  of  similes,  184.      His  general  cha-  615. 

racter  as  a  writer,  206.    Character  of  Annals 


his  Spectator,  216.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  some  of  those  papers,  ibid.  Re- 
marks on  his  criticism  of  Tasso*s  Amin- 
ta,  441,  note.  His  tragedy  of  Tato  cri- 
tically examuied,  511,  518, 522, 524. 

Ad^eethsUf  common  to  all  languages,  88. 
How  they  came  to  be  classed  with  noons, 
ibid. 

Adcerbtf  their  nature  and  use  defined,  98. 
Importance  of  their  position  in  a  sen- 
tence illustrated,  115. 

JEneid,  of  Viivil,  critical  examination  of 
that  poem,  &9.  The  subject,  ibid.  Ac- 
tion, 490.  Is  deficient  in  characters, 
ibid.  Distribution  and  management  of 
the  subject,  ibid.  Abounds  with  awful 
and  tender  scenes,  491.     The  descent 


and   history,  the  distinction  be- 
tween, 408. 

Ancients  and  modems  distinguished,  388. 
The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  now 
finally  ascertained,  389.  The  progress 
of  knowledge  favourable  to  the  modems, 
in  forming  a  comparison  between  them, 
300.  In  philosophy  and  history,  ibid. 
The  efforts  of  genius  greater  among  tiie 
ilncients,  891.  A  mediocrity  of  genius . 
now  more  diffused,  892. 

AniitkenSf  in  language  explained,  188. 
The  too  frequent  use  of,  censured,  ibid. 

Apostrophe,  the  natnre  of  this  figure  ex- 
plained, 179.  Find  ono  from  Cicero, 
290,  note. 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  a  charac- 
ter of  those  tales,  418. 


of  ^neas  Into  hell,  492.    The  poem  lefc    Arabian  poetry,  its  character,  426. 


unfinished  by  Vtrril,  498. 
JRsehmetj  a  compariion  between  him  and 

Demosthenes,  278. 
JEstrhyhUi  his  character  at  a  tragic  writer, 

526. 
JEtna^  remaiki  on  Virgil's  description  of 
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ArbtUhnot,  character  of  his  epistolary  writ- 
ing, 416. 

ArdUteehsre,  sublimity  hi,  whence  it  arises, 
35.    The  sources  of  beauty  in,  54. 

Argumentif  the  proper  management  of  in 
a  discourse.  858.    Analytic  and  synthe- 
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tic  methods,  364.  Arrangement  of,  366.  of  Ta^pw  applicatioD,  0Ol  Coloors,  tW 
Are  not  to  be  too  mach  multiplied,  367.  Figures,  61.  Hogarth's  line  ol  beauty 
ArioiiOy  character  of  hit  Orlando  Furioso,  and  line  of  grace  considered,  61.  The 
419, 498.  hnman  countenance,  68.  Works  of  ait, 
ArittotU,  his  roles  for  dramMic  and  epic  Hid.  The  influence  of  fitness  and  de- 
composition, whence  derived,  27.  His  sign  in  our  ideas  of  beauty,  64.  Beauty 
definition  of  a  sentence,  112.  His  ex-  in  literary  compositioB,  tM.  Novelty , 
tended  sense  of  the  term  metaphor,  169.  66.  Imitation,  ilfid. 
Character  of  his  style,  197, 201.  His  in-  B€rgenu,a,  German  critic,  writes  a  treatisa 
stitutions  of  rhetoric,  270, 386.  His  de-  on  the  sublimity  of  CsMar  i  Commenta^ 
finition  df  tragedy  considered,  607.   His  ries,  38*. 

observations  on  tragic  characters,  620.  Berkel^f  bishop,  character  of  his  Dta- 

Arittophaneif  character  of  his  comedies,  logues  on  the  ezbtence  of  Matter,  413. 

637.  Biography,  as  the  datt  of  hiitorlcal  com- 

4rilhsnelieal  figures,  universal  characters,  position,  characterised,  40O. 

76.  BZodbnore,  Sir  Richard,  remaria  on  his 

jff^  of  the  covenant,  choral  service  per-  description  of  Mount  JEtna,  46. 

i*ormed  in  the  procession  of  bringing  it  BlaekwA^  his  character  as  fc  writer,  210. 

back  to  Mount  Zzon,  461.  SoUeau^  his  character  as  a  didactic  poet, 

jfmutrongj  character  of  his  Art  of  Preserv-  461. 

jng  Health,  449.  Bolinghrttkt^  instances  of  maocnracy  m  kis 

JM^  works  of,  considered  as  a  source  of  styfo,  121,  182.     A  beautiful  dimax 

beaiity,  64  from,  129.    A  beautiful  metaphor  from, 

ArticUsr  ifk  lan|^age,the  use  of,  81.    Hieir  169.    His  general  character  te  a  poIitS- 

Importance  in  the  English  language  il-  cian  and  philosopher,  16D.    His  general 

ittstrated,  ibid,  character  as  a  writer,  21 1, 888. 

Ariiatlalion,  deamess  of,  necessary  in  Bom^ojiy  in  writing  described,  48. 

pulkllc  speaking,  867.  J^osni,  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  4101 

Auoeiationtf   academical,  recommended.  His  account  of  the  oomposltiott  of  the 

884.    Instructions  for  the  regulation  of»  Iliad,  471. 

386.  Bostuei,  M.  instances  of  apostrophes  to 

Atkeniam,  ancient  character  of,  266.  £lo-  personified  objects,  in  his  funeral  ora- 

quence  of,  ibid,  tions,  179,  note.     Condusion  of  his  I'b- 

Merburjf,  a  more  harmonious  writer  thui  nerat  oratiou  on  the  Prince  of  Conde,864. 

TiUotson,  1^.    Critical  examination  of  Britain^  Great,  not  eminent  for  the  stbdy 

one  of  his  sermons,  326.    His  exordiuin  of  Eloquence,.  280.      Compared  with 

to  a  30th  of  January  sermon,  346.  France  in  this  respect,  281. 

.^//tct  and  AsUini,  parties  at  Rome,  account  Bmyere,  his  parallel  between  the  efo 

of,  276.  quence  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  313, 

<Authon,  petty,  why  no  friends  to  criticism,  note, 

28.    Why  tfie  most  ancient  afford  the  Buchanan,  his  character  as  an  historian, 

most  striking  instances  of  sublimity,  89.  407. 

Must  write  with  purity  to  gain  esteem,  BuUdine,  how  rendered  sublime,  36. 

100, 101.  C. 

B.  Cadmutj  account  of  his  alphabet,  76. 

Bacon,  his  observations  on  romances,  417.  Ceuar'i  commentaries,  the  style  of  charac. 

Balladt,  have  great  influence  over  the  man-  terized,  38.     Is  considered  by  Bergerus 

ners  of  a  people,  417.     Were  the  first  as  a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  ibid 

vehicles  of  historical  knowledge  and  in-  Instance  of  his  happy  talent  in  historical 

struction,  423.  painting,  404,  note.     His  diaracter  ol 

Bar,  the  eloquence  of  defined,  263    Why  Terence  the  dramoiist^  638. 

more  confined  than  the  pleadings  before  Cameons,  critical  examination  of  his  Lnsi- 

ancicnt  tribunals,  283.     Distinction  be-  ad,  499.   Confused  machinery  of,  ibid. 

tween  the  motives  of  pleading  at  the  Campbell,  Dr.  his  observations  on  English 

bar,  and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies ,  particles,  87,  note. 

299.     la  what  respect  ancient  pleadings  Carmel,  Mount,  metaphorical  allusions  to 

difier  from  those  of  modem  times,  ibid,  m  Hebrew  poetry,  464« 

Instructions  for  pleaders,  301,  860.  Carimir,  hischaracter  as  a  lyric  poet^  44& 

Bardt,  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law  Catastrophe,  the  proper  conduct  c»f,  in  dra- 

and  civilixatlou,  424.  matic  representations,  614. 

Barrow,  Dr.  character  of  his  style,  199.  Ca-udine  Forks,  Livy's  happy  description 

Character  of  his  sermons,  326.  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  army  there, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  their  characters  402. 

as  dramatic  poets,  640.  Celtie  language,  its  antiquity  and  charac- 

ieauty,  the  emotion  raised  by,  distinguish-  ter,  96.    The  remains  of  it  where  to  be 

ed  from  that  of  sublimity,  49.  Is  a  term  found,  ibid.     Poetry,  its  character,  424 
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Chmmtsn^  the  daagere  of  faibourittg  fhem  Oomedy,  how  dktfaifQlthed  from  trig«d/ . 

too  omch  In  hifCoricul  woriu,  406.   The  606, 688.  Rales  for  the  conduct  %t,  ibid, 

dae  i«qujil«t  of,  in  tragedy,  619.  The  charecteri  in,  ooght  to  be  of  oar 

CkmBtt  leiMiwi^,  character  of,  64.    And  own  country  end  oar  otm  time,  tSM, 

ivntiiif ,  7A.  Two  ktodi  of,  t&uC.    Chnneteri  onghi 

CfttMl^,  orighi  of,  416.  to  be  diitinirohdled,  686.     Stvie,  636. 

Ck&nut  ancient,  described,  609.  Was  the  Rise  and  progress  of  comed^t,  md.  Spa- 
origin  of  mged^,  arid,  laconteniences  nish  comedjr,  688.  French  oomed^,  689. 
•f,  ibid.  How  It  might  ptopeily  be  In  English  comedy,  640.  UcentSoosnessof, 
troduoed  on  the  modern  theatre,  606.  from  the  era  of  the  reitoratloa,  641. 

Cfcrsne/bgy,  a  due  attention  to,  neeesMorj  tlie  restoration  of,  to  what  owiiy,  648. 

to  historical  compositions,  897.  General  remarks,  644. 

Ckry$odtm    St.  his  oratorical  character,  CnmonHHi,  dbtlnguished  from  metaphor, 

880.  1(B.    The  nature  of  this  figure  ex^afai- 


V  hie  cbaracier  as  a  dramatic  writer,       ed,  181 . 

641.  CtfmpoMon,    See  LUamv  coi^KMitioB. 

Gibsfv,  his  ideas  of  taste,  17,  Mto.  Rf  s  dis-  Cragnfre,  the  plot  of  his  Mourning  Biide 
tindlonbetweenMiare  and  tfjitfers,  106.  embaitassed,  618.  Qeneral  character 
His  obsurrations  on  style,  113.     Very        ofhis  tragedy,  688.    His  comedies,  641. 

astentiTe  to  the  beauties  of  climax,  190.  Conjugation  of  Tcrbs,  the  Tatietles  of,  90. 

Is  the  meat  harmonkms  of  all  writers,  CetMriefion,  distinguished  from  persoaskint 
185»    His  remariie  on  the  power  of  mu« 


sic  in  orathms,  187.    His  attention  to  Comitefieei,  cantbn  for  the  itte  of  them, 

harmony  too  risible,  141.     Instance  of  l24. 

his  happy  talent  of  adapting  sound  to  Comeitte,  lib  charader  as  a  tmgic  writer, 
sense,  l4^    His  account  of  the  origin 


of  figuratlre  language,  169.    Hisobser-    Chiefs,  the  first  fartrodudfaMt  of,  fakto 
rations  on  suiting  language  to  tlie  sub-        £ngU^  poetry, 


Ject,  161.    His  rale  for  the  use  of  meta-  Csw/ey,  favtances  of  Ibrced  meta|fliors  in 

phor,  l<l9i  Instance  of  antithesis  in,  167.  his  poems,  162.    His  use  of  similes  cen- 

The  figure  of  speech  called  rision,  90.  sured,  186.    His  general  character  as  a 

His  caution  against  bestowing  profuse  poet,  446. 

ornaments  on  an  oration,  108.    Hb  dIs-  Crevietf  his  character  of  sereral  eminent 

of8tyle^l95.    His  own  charac-  French  writers,  882,  note. 


ter  as  a  writer,  197.     His  character  of  CVdieiim,  tnm  and  pcdantle  dbtlnguished, 

the  Grecian  orators,  268.    Hisowncha-  la     Its   object,  87.     Its  origfai,  5t8. 

racter  as  an  orator,  8f74.     Compared  Whr  complained  of  by  petty  autiior*, 

with  Demosthenes,  £76.  Matteriy  epos-  ibid.   Mar  sometimes  decide  against  the 

trophe  in,  280,  note.     His  metnod  of  roice  of  the  public,  ibid. 

studying  the  Judicial  causes  he  under-  Cjfphen,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  of 

took  to  plead,  801.    State  of  the  prose-  universal  character,  76. 

cutioQof  AyitusCluentiutf,905.  Analysis  D. 

ofCicrro's  oration  for  him^iMd.  Theex-  Dmrid^  King,  his  magnificent  Inatkutlons 

ordlumof  bis  second  oration  against  Rul-  for  the  cultiration  of  sacred  motic  and 

lus,  848w  His  metlMMl  of  preparing  intro-  poetry,  460.    His  character  as  a  poet, 

dttctions  to  hU  orations, 844.  Excelled  in  466. 

narration,  861 .  His  deibnce  of  MtlO;  ibid.  Dtbatt  in  popular  assemblies,  the  eloquence 

967.     Instance  of  the  pathetic  in  his  Inst  of,  defined,  268.   Mora  particolariy  eon  • 

oration  against yerfes,84tt.  Character  of  sidered,  886.    Roles  for,  287. 

bis  treatise  do  Oraioro,  880.    Character  Deetemaiiony  unsupported  by  sound  rea- 

of  his  dialogues/112     His  episdes,  416.  soning,  false  eloquence,  296. 

CUtrendon^  Lord,  remarks  on  on  style,  Doclention  of  nouns  considered  ha  rarious 

120.  Hb  diaracter  as  an  historian,  407.  languages,  64.    VHiether  cases  or  pre- 

ClsrkOy  Dr.  the  styb  of  his  sermons  cha-  positions  were  most  anciently  used,  86. 

racterised,  824.  Which  of  them  ara  meet  useful  and 

Ctmmoii  ancient,  their  merits  now  finally  beanfifal,  86. 

settled  beyond  controrersy,  888.     The  DeiiieOf  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the 

study  of  them  recommended,  898.  number  of,  173. 

dnnns,  a  great  beauty  in  composition,  Detibtraiive  orations  what,  984. 

129.    In  what  it  consists,  191.  I>elioefy,the  lmportanceof,in  pnblicspeak- 

Omntiuo,  Arhus,  history  of  hb  prosecu-  ing,  982, 866.    The  four  chief  raqubites 

tlon,806.    His  cause  undertaken  by  Ci-  in,  866.    The  po%ren  of  roice,  ibid. 

eero,  ibid.  Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  Articulation,  867.    Pronnnciatfon,  866. 

for  him,  ibid.       >  Empaasis,  869.    Pauses,  870.    Deda 

Cokmn,  considered  as  the  foundation  of  matory  delitery,  874.   Actimi  ibid.  Af 

beau^,6a  fectation  876. 
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Deme/rtta,  Pbalenis,  the  rhetoridaoy  his 
character,  273. 

Demontlraiive  orations,  what,  S284. 

DemodhenUf  his  eloquence  characferised, 
267.  His  uxpedieots  to  sumtoant  the 
disadvantages  of  his  person  and  address, 
271.  His  opposition  ft  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  ibid.  His  riTalship  with  JEs- 
cfaines,  272.  His  style  and  action,  ibid. 
Compared  with  Cicero,  276.  Why  his 
orations  still  please  in  perusal,  286. 
Extracts  from  his  Philippics,  SSiS.  His 
definition  of  the  several  points  of  orato- 
ry, 865. 

DeteripHon,  the  great  te^  of  a  poet's  ima- 
gination, 462.  Selection  of  circum- 
stances, ibid.  Inanimate  objects  should 
be  enlivened,  456.  Choice  of  epithets, 
466. 

Detaription  and  imitation,  the  distinction 
between,  56. 

Det  Broitti,  his  speculations  on  the  ex- 
pressive power  oi  radical  letters  and 
syllables,  61,  note. 

Dialogue  writicg,  the  properties  of,  411. 
Is  very  difficult  to  execute,  412.  Mo- 
dem dialogues  characterised,  ibid. 

Didadie  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  447. 
The  most  celebrated  productions  in  this 
class  specified,  ibid.  Rules  for  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  448.  Proper  embel- 
lishments of,  ibid, 

Diderotf  M.  his  character  of  English  co- 
medy, 543. 

Didot  her  character  in  the  .£neid  examin- 
ed, 490. 

Dionymu  of  Halicamassus,  his  ideas  of 
excellency  in  a  pentence,  136  His  dis- 
tinction of  style,  196.  Character  of  his 
treatise  on  Grecian  oratory,  269.  His 
comparison  between  Lysias  and  Iso- 
crates,  270,  note.  His  criticism  on  Thu- 
cydidcs,  897. 

X>ucotarfe.    See  Oration. 

Dramaiic  poetry,  the  origin  of,  425.  Dis- 
tinnished  by  its  objects,  505.  See  7Va- 
geiQf  and  Comedy. 

Ihjfdeti,  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  our 
style,  200.  Johnson's  character  of  his 
prose  style,  ibid,  noU.  His  character  as 
a  poet,  4SB2.  His  character  of  Shak- 
speare,530,  fio/e.  His  own  character  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  531, 541. 

Du  Botf  Abb6,  his  remark  on  the  theatri- 
cal compositions  of  the  ancients,  137. 

E. 

EducaHony  liberal  and  essential  requisite 
for  eloquence,  880. 

Egypt,  the  style  of  the  hicroglyphical  writ* 
ing  of,  73.  This  an  early  stage  of  the 
art  of  writing,  tfruE.  The  alphabet  pro- 
bably invented  in  that  country,  76. 

EmphoM,  its  importance  in  public  speak- 
ing, 869.    Rule  for,  ibid, 

Eto^ieneet  th^  several  objectsof  considera- 
tion under  this  head,  261.  Definition  of 


the  term,  262, 377.  Fundamental  max* 
ims  of  the  art,  262.  Defended  againa 
the  objection  of  tlie  ainise  of  tlie  art  uf 
persuasion,  t&td.  Three  kinds  of  elo- 
quence distinguished,  268.  Oratory,  the 
highest  degree  of,  the  ofispring  of  pas- 
sion, 264.  Requisites  for  eloquence,  tMci. 
French  eloquence,  265.  Grecian,  26& 
Rise  and  character  of  the  rhetoricians  of 
Greece,  268.  Roman,  274.  The  attici 
and  asiani,  276.  Comparison  between 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  ibid.  The 
schools  of  the  declaimers,  5279.  The 
eloquence  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
church,  280.  General  remarks  on  mod* 
em  eloquence,  ilfid.  Parliament,  283. 
The  bar  and  pulpit,  ibid.  The  three  liinds 
of  orations  dbtmguished  by  the  ancients, 
284.  These  distinctmns  how  far  corres- 
pondent with  those  made  at  present, 
285.*  Eloquence  of  popular  assemblies 
considered,  ibid  The  foondation  of  elo- 
quence, 286.  The  danger  of  trusting  to 
prepared  speeches  at  public  meetings, 
287.  Necessary  premeditation  pointed 
out,  ibid.  Method,  288.  Style  and  ex- 
pression, ibid.  Impetuosity,  289.  At- 
tention to  decorums,  290.  Delivery, 
292,366.  Summary,  292.  See  CCeerv, 
DemottktfieSf  Ora/toii,  and  Puipit. 

Engli^  language,  the  arrangement  of 
words  in,  mora  refined  than  that  of  an- 
cient languages,  70.  But  ni^ra  limited, 
ibid.  The  principles  of  general  grammar 
seldom  applied  to  it,  78.  The  important 
use  of  articles  in,  81.  All  substantiTe 
nouns  of  inanimate  objects  of  the  neuter 
gender,  82.  The  place  of  declension  in, 
supplied  by  prapositions,  85.  The  va- 
rious tenses  of  English  verbs,  9 1 .  His- 
torical view  of  the  English  language, 
95.  The  Celtic  the  primitive  language  ot 
Eritain,  ibid.  The  Teutonic  tongue  the 
basis  of  our  present  speech,  96.  Its  ir- 
regularities accounted  lor,  tM.  Its 
copiousness,  ibid.  Compared  with  the 
French  language,  97.  Its  style  charac- 
terised, tbui.  lu  flexibility,  M.  Is  mora 
harmonious  than  is  generally  allowed, 
ibid.  Is  rather  strong  than  gracefol,  99. 
Accent  thrown  farth%,r  back  in  English 
words,  than  in  those  of  any  other  Ian* 
guage,  ibid.  General  properties  of  the 
EngKth  tongue,  ibid.  Why  so  loosely 
and  inaccurately  written,  100.  The 
fundamental  rales  of  sjmtax,  common 
both  to  the  Englbh  and  Latin,  ibid. 
No  author  can  gain  esteem  if  he  does 
not  write  with  purity,  101.  Grammati- 
cal authors  recommended,  ibid,  uofCt 

Epic  poetry,'  the  standards  of,  893.  Is  tim 
highest  eflVnt  of  poetical  genius,  470. 
The  characters  of,  obscnr^  by  critics, 
ibid.  Examination  of  Bossn*s  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  Iliad,  Urid.  £^ 
poetry  considered  is  to  Its  oaoral  ieadeii* 
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cj,472.  PredoiikInaiitcharaeteruf,473. 
ActioD  of,  ibid.  Epiiodes,  474.  The 
tut^eci  should  be  of  remote  date,  475. 
Modern  history  more  proper  for  dramatic 
writing  than  for  epic  poetry,  ibid.  The 
story  must  be  interesting  and  skilfully 
managed,  476.  The  intrigue,  477.  The 
question  considered  whtther  it  ought 
to  end  successfully,  ibid.  Duration  for 
the  action,  ibid.  Characters  of  the 
personages,  478.  The  principal  heio, 
ibid.  The  machinery,  479.  Narration, 
480.    Loose  observations,  481. 

Epitodef  defined  with  reference  to  epic 
poetry ,  474.    Rules  for  conduct  of,  476. 

Epistolaty  writing,  general  remarks  on, 
418. 

Eve,  her  character  in  Milton's  Paradbe 
Lost,  604. 

Euriptdei,  instance  of  his  excellence  in  the 
pathetic,  624,  note*  His  character  as  a 
tragic  writer,  687 

Exclamaiiofu,  the  proper  use  of,  189. 
Mode  of  their  operation,  ibid.  Rule  for 
the  employment  of,  190. 

Exerdte  improres  both  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  18. 

Exordium  of  a  dbconrse,  the  objects  of,- 
342.     Rules  for  the  composition  of,  348. 

JExplieation  of  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  ob« 
serration  on,  868. 

F. 

Face,  hnman,  the  beauty  of,  complex,  68. 

Farquharf  his  chcuracter  as  a  dramatic  writ- 
er, 648. 

Faihert,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of 
eloquence,  879. 

Fenelin,  archbishop,  his  parallel  between 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  877.  His  re- 
marks on  the  composition  of  a  sermon, 
347.  Critical  examination  of  his  Ad- 
ventures of  Telemachus,  600. 

Fi/Mxngt  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

FigwraHve  style  of  language  defined,  146. 
Is  not  a  scholastic  invention,  but  a  natu- 
ral effusion  of  imagination,  147.  How 
described  by  rhetoricians,  148.  Will  nut 
render  a  cold  or  empty  composition  in- 
teresting, 149.  The  pathetic  and  sob- 
lime  reject  figures  of  speech,  ibid.  Ori- 
gin of,  160.  How  t^ey  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  style,  163.  lUastrative  des- 
cription, 164.  Heightened  emotion,  i6uf. 
The  rhetorical  names  and  classes  of  fig- 
ures frivolous,  166.  The  beauties  of 
composUionnot  dependant  on  tropes  and 
figures,  192.  Figures  must  always  rise 
naturally  from  the  subject,  193.  Are  not 
to  be  profusely  used,  194.  The  talent 
of  using  derived  from  naturei  and  not  to 
be  CTMiCed,  ibid.  If  improperly  intro- 
daced,  are  a  defoimity ,  ibid^  note.  See 
JMs^pApf. 

Figurtf  consklered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
61. 

/IgMTif  of  spcechi  the  origin  of,  6<1 


Figwtt  of  thought  among  rhetoricians,  do* 
fined,  148. 

Fiintu  and  design,  considered  as  sources 
of  beauty,  64. 

Fleece,  a  poem,  harmonious  passage  firom, 
146. 

FmUeneUe,  character  of  his  dialogues,  418. 

Frendi,  Norman,  when  introduced  into 
England,  96. 

Frenek  writers,  general  remarks  on  their 
style,  198.  £loquence,266, 280.  Frenek 
and  English  oratorv  compared,  288* 

Frigiditjf  in  writing  characterised,  48. 

O. 

Gay,  a  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 

Oender  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  88. 

Gfem'ttff  distinruithed  from  taste,  29.  Its 
import,  ibid.  Includes  taste,  30.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  a  striking 
testimony  of  Divine  berevolence,  81. 
True,  is  nursed  by  liberty,  266.  In  arts 
and  writing,  why'displayed  more  in  one 
age  than  another,  291.  Was  mote  vi- 
gorous in  the  ancients  than  in  the  mod- 
erns, 391.  A  general  mediocrity  of, 
how  diffused,  ibSL 

Chtner,  a  character  of  his  Idyls,  440. 

Qediarei  in  public  oratory.    See  AeHon. 

CHI  Bias  of  IjO  Sage,  character  of  that  no- 
vel, 419. 

Girard,  abb^,  character  of  his  Sjfmmymes 
Fran^,  111. 

Qordon,  instances  of  his  unnatural  disposi- 
tion of  words,  66. 

Gorgiw  of  Leontiam,  the  rhetorician,  his 
character,  Ji68. 

Gothic  poetry,  its  character,  424. 

Qracdiw,  C.  his  declamations  regulated  by 
musicaf  rules,  137. 

Grammar,  general,  the  principles  of,  dtles 
attended  to  by  writers,  78.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  79. 
Nouns  substantive,  80.  Articles,  bl. 
Number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  82. 
Prepositions,  86.  Pronouns,  88.  Ad- 
jectives, ibid.  Verbs,  90.  Verbs  the 
most  artificial  complex  of  all  the  pans 
of  speech,  92.  Adverbs,  93.  Prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctif  ns,  ibid.  Impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  grammar,  94. 

Gratideur.     See  Sublimity. 

Greece,  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of,  266.    Eloquence  carefully  stu- 
died there,  287.    Characters  of  the  dis 
tinguished  orators  of,  ibid.    Rise  and 
character  of  the  riietoricians,  868. 

Greek,  a  musical  language,  64,  136.  Its 
fiexibility,  98.  Writers  distinguished 
for  simplicity,  207. 

Quarini,  character  of  his  Pa$lor  Fido,  441 

Guieciar^ni,  his  character  as  an  hiftoriaa 
406. 

a 

Habakkuk,  sublime  repreMntatlon  of  tb« 

Deity  in,  40. 
Harrii,  explanatory  simOe  dtedfraai,  188 
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Behrtw  pofltrj,  in  what  points  of  view 
10  be  considered,  469.  The  nncient  pro- 
Mttdation  of  lost,  400.  Music  and  poe- 
try, earlv  coltiTated  anrang  the  He- 
bftvs,  did.  Construction  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  ibid.  Is  distinguished  by  a  con- 
cise strong  Agurat^re  expivssioD,  468. 
The  BMtapbors  employed  in,  suggested 
by  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  land 
of  Jodea,  408,  406.  Bold  and  sublime 
instances  of  personification  in,  466. 
Book  of  proverbs,  467.  Lamentations 
o^  Jeremiah,  iM.    Book  of  Job,  468. 

HeleUf  ber  character  in  the  Iliad  examin- 
ned,484. 

Hellf  the  Tarious  desoentt  into,  |iTea  by 
epic  poets,  show  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  actions  cencemusg  a  future 
state,  001. 

H^wiade,    See  Voltaire. 

HfnnhhUi  bis  character  as  an  historian, 
397. 

Heroimnt  sublime  instanees  of  pointed  out, 
86. 

Harvey,  character  of  his  style,  204. 

Hieroglvphietf  the  second  stage  <»f  writing, 
73.    Of  Egypt,  «Mi<. 

HtaUfrianif  modern,  their  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  880.  Ancient  mcSlels  of, 
888.  The  objects  of  their  duty,  884. 
Character  of  PolytMus,  806.  OfThucy- 
dide^,  ibid.  Of  Herodotus  and  Thuanus, 
807.  Primary  qualides  necessary  in  an 
historian,  808.  Character  of  Livy  and 
8aUust,800.  Of  Tacitus,  tM.  Instroe- 
tions  and  cautions  to  historians,  400. 
How  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  narra* 
tioo,  401 .  How  to  render  it  interesting, 
402.  Danger  of  refining  too  much  in 
drawing  characters,  404.  Character  of 
the  Italian  historians,  406.  The  French 
nod  EngUsh,  407. 
iitlory,  the  proper  object  and.end  of,  304. 
Title,  the  characters  of,  ibid.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of,  386.  General  history, 
the  proper  conduct  of,  ihid.  The  ne- 
cessary qualities  of  historical  narration, 
401.  The  propriety  of  introducing  ora- 
tions in  history,  examined,  406.  And 
characters,  ibid.  The  Italians  the  best 
modern  historians,  406.  See  jAitiab, 
Biography^  Jlemotrf,  and  JVbve^t. 
W^gttrihj  hill  analysis  of  beauty  consider- 
ed, 61. 

fiiMner,  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a 
systematic  art,  87.    Did  not  possess  a 

'  refined  taste,  80.  Instanees  of  sublimi- 
ty hi,  41;  Is  remarkatile  for  the  use  of 
personification,  176.  Story  of  the  IHad, 
482.  Remarks  on,  CKd.  Hu  inven- 
tion and  judgment  In  the  conduct  of 
the  poem«  483.  4dvantages  and  de- 
fects arising  from  his  narrative  speeches, 
t6ici.  His  character,  484.  His  machi- 
nery, 486.  His  style,  48C.  His  skill 
In  narralive  description,  487.    HJs  simi- 


les, ibid.  Qcneral  chanuter  o/  hk 
Odyssey,  488.  Defects  of  the  Odyaaey, 
ibid.    Compared  with  Vhrgil,  488. 

Bkokir,  a  speetmen  of  his  style,  808. 

HoratCf  figurative  passages  dtod  ikeai,  168. 
Instance  of  mixed  metaphor  fa,  166. 
Crowded  meiaphrrs,  166L  His  eherac- 
terasapoet,tt3,446.  Wasthesetfbr- 
mer  of  satire,  460. 

Hnmeiir,  why  the  Ennflisfa  peaseas  their 
quality  nsere  emlneotiy  than  ether  na- 
tions, 640. 

^fperboUj  an  explenedee  mi  that  figure, 
160.  Cautioasforthenaeef,  170.  Two 
kinds  of,  s6sdL 

L 

Ideas,  abstract,  entered  uito  the  first  for- 
mation of  language,  80. 

Jsrsmto^  his  poetical  character,  468.   Bee 


IHad,  ateryof,  482.  Remeifcs  on,  AM. 
The  principal  charaetsn,  484.  Machi- 
nery ef,  486. 

Imagimatum,  the  pleasures  of,  n  specified 
by  Mr.  Addison,  81.  The  powers  of, 
to  enhirge  the  sphere  of  our  pleasure,  a 
striking  instance  of  divine  bencvoleiice, 
ibid*  U  the  sowrce  ef  figuraiike  lan- 
guage 147, 161. 

/mtfjtften,  considered  as  a  sonrre  of  plea- 
sure to  taste,  66.  And  descr^tfon  dia- 
tinguished,  67. 

J^erenecs  from  a  semen,  the  proper  man- 
agement of,  i884. 

Infinity  of  space,  numbers,  or  duration  al^ 
feet  tiie  mind  with  suMhne  Ideas,  88. 

Interjeetiont.  the  first  elemenlt  of  speech, 
60. 

bdemgaiion,  instanres  ef  the  happy  use 
and  efiect  of,  188.  Mode  of  their  ope- 
ration, ibid.    Rule  for  nsing,  190. 

Job,  exemplification  of  the  sobHnnty  of 
obscurity  in  the  book  of,  84.  Benwrfcs 
on  the  style  of,  460.  The  subject  and 
poetry  of,  468.  Fine  passage  from, 
469. 

Johnson,  his  character  of  Dryden*s  prose 
style,  200,  note.  His  remarks  on  the 
style  jf  Swift,  260,  noU.  His  character 
of  Thompson,  464,  nete.  Hb  character  of 
Dryden's  comedies,  641,  iiefe.  His  char- 
acter of  Congreve,  642. 

Jofuont  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  640. 

luBUif  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  970. 

Imiah,  sublime  representation  of  the  Deity 
In,  40.  His  description  of  the  fall  ef  the 
Assyrian  empire,  180.  His  meiaphert 
suited  to  the  oKoMle  of  Joden,  468, 464. 
His  character  as  a  poet,  468. 

lioemtif  the  rhetorician,  his  ehnrader, 
269. 

Judea,  remarks  on  the  climate  and  MMral 
circnmstances  of  that  eountiy,  488L 

Jiidieial  orations,  what,  284. 

Jwenal,  a  character  ef  hit  endrcf,  460i 
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K. 

Eawnwilord,  hit  mtcto  c«iMiiret«f  E»glUh 
ooMicdiat,  648. 

Knighi  errantrjr,  foondation  of  tlie  ronui* 
c«f  cMMenMBf ,  418. 

tCnawMgt  an  «iseDliftl  raqublte  for  do- 
queaoe,  880L  TtM  pt^greu  of,  m  &Tour 
el*  Um  nodeng,  upon  a  comparitoM  with 
the  ancients,  891.  The  acqiiitilioa  of, 
dificnlt  m  CaraMr  mgn,  802. 
I<. 

Xiflwaitofwin^Jeremiah,  thenost  perfect 
«le|^  compoiilami  in  the  sacred  icrip- 
lm^rs»4i67. 

iMmUeape,  considered  as  aassieihlage  of 
beaudTul  •bjccts,  418. 

Wnguagtf  the  iMprovemeat  of,  stadied 
even  by  rude  nations,  8.  In  what  the 
true  iaiproTement  of  langoage  consises, 
10.  Importance  of  tlieslnd)^  of  language 
ibid.  i>eiki6d,  68.  The  present  reine- 
menls  of,  ibid.  Origin  and  progress  of, 
60.  The  first  demenU  of,  iM.  Ana- 
logy between  words  and  things,  61.  The 
gre«t  assistance  aflbrded  by  gestures, 
63.  The  Chinese  langnage,  64.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  ibid.  Ac- 
tion much  nsed  hy^  ancient  orators,  64. 
Boman  pantomimes,  6&  Great  di£fer- 
ence  between  ancient  and  modem  pro- 
nunciation, ibid.  Figures  of  speech  the 
origin  of,  66.  FignraiWe  style  of  Ame- 
rican languages,  ^  Canse  of  tlie  de- 
cline of  iQvrative  languaga,  ibid.  The 
natural  sad  original  arrangement  of 
words  in  speech,  68.  The  amangemesi 
of  words  in  modern  languages,  dnferent 
firomthatof  tlieandents,70.  An  exem- 
plification, ibid.  Sumasary  of  the  Ibr^ 
going  observations,  78.  Its  wonderful 
powers,'  166.  All  language  strongly 
tinctured  with  metaphor,  158.  In  mo- 
dern productions,  often  better  tiian  the 
subjectt  of  them,  260l  Written  and  oral, 
distinetiott  between,  883.  See  Qrammmrf 
Style,  and  Writing. 

L^Hm  language,  the  pronnndalion  of, 
musical  and  gesticulating,  64, 136.  The 
natural  arrangement  of  words  in,  68. 
The  want  of  articles  a  defect  in,  81. 
Remnrkson  words  deemed  synonymous 
in,  108.  ' 

Lemmng,  an  eascntial  reqnlkite  for  elo- 
qnence,  880. 

Libomm,  metaphodcal  alhsions  to,  in  H^ 
brew  poetry,  464. 

I<€,  axtravagan}  hypetboie  quoted  frosi, 
171.  His  character  as  a  tragic  poet, 
681. 

Ubert^,  the  nnrst  of  true  genius,  866. 

UUrmrjf  compoeltioo,  importance  of  the 
study  of  language,  preparatory  to,  11. 
Hm  beauties  of,  indefinite,  64.  To  what 
class  the  pleasures  mcdred  from  eio- 
qneaea,  poetiy  and  fine  writing,  are  to 


be  referred,  66.  The  beauties  of,  not 
dependant  on  tropes  and  figures,  192. 
Thedi£ferent  kinds  of  distinguished,  894. 
See  Hulonf,  Ftibry,  &c. 

iMy,  his  diciracter  as  an  historian,  809, 
408. 

JLedis,  general  character  of  his  style,  808. 
The  style  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding, compared  with  the  writhigi 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  41 1.  v 

i«•^vmM,  strictures  on  his  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime,  88.  His  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  liberty ,  266.  His  sententious 
opinion  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  488. 

Loprndttm  Vega,  hischaracteras  adrama- 
tic  poet,  688. 

Love,  too  much  importance  and  frequency 
allowed  to,  on  the  modern  stage,  621. 

Lmoik*i  English  Qraawsnr  recommended, 
I01,nele,  124,na(e.  His  character  of  the 
prophet  fiaekid,  468. 

Luean,  instances  of  his  destroying  a  sub- 
lime expression  of  Cssar,  by  amplifica- 
tion, 48.  Extraragmnt  liyperbole  from , 
171.  Critical  examination  of  his  Phar- 
salia,408.  The  subject,  <6id.  Charac 
ters  and  conduct  of  the  story,  404. 

Ludan,  character  of  his  dialogues,  418. 

JJuretiut,  his  sublime  representation  of  the 
dominion  of  superstition  over  mankind, 
S{4,  note.  The  most  admired  passages  In 
his  Treatfie  De  Renm  AWura,  449. 

Ltmgd,    See  Camoent. 

bgric  poetry,  the  peculiar  character  of, 
443.  Four  classes  of  odes,  444.  Char* 
aaers  of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets, 
446. 

Ufnm,  the  rhetoridan,  his  character,  270l 

M. 

JfoeWovel,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
406. 

JiscMnerjf,  the  great  use  of  in  epic  poetry, 
478.    Caations  for  the  use  of,  479, 485. 

•Vacibeiine,Sir  George,  insmnoe  of  regular 
climax  in  his  proceedings,  IPl. 

Jfianvby  nature  both  a  poet  and  musldan, 
423. 

Marivavx,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

MmnmontH,  his  comparatin)  remarks  on 
French,  English,  and   Italian   p.^«r*v 
481,  nels. 

Many,  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  cha- 
racters of  CoradUe  and  Racine,  629, 


I,  extracts  from  a  celebrated  ser- 
mon of  his,  828,  ne/s.  EneomF-im  on, 
br  Louii  XIV.  886.  His  artfal  divi- 
■mn  of  a  test,  860. 

JVemasn,  their  dan  in  historical  composi- 
tion assigned,  406.  Why  the  French 
are    fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ibid. 

Jfelafmsii,  In  figurative  language  explain- 
ed, 156. 

M§iaph»r,  hi  fignratire  style,  asplafamd, 
167, 168.    An  language  strongly  tkict 
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ured  with,  169.  Approachei  the  nearest 
to  painting  of  all  the  figures  of  speech^ 
ibid.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  non- 
duct  of,  160.    SwJiUegory, 

Meltutatiot  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  629. 

MetoTumyf  in  figurative  style,  explained, 
169. 

MtxieOf  historical  pictures  the  records  of 
that  empire,  73. 

MUoy  narrative  of  the  encounter  between 
him  and  Clodius,  by  Cicero,  361. 

Millotif  instaoces  of  sublimity  in,  83,  44, 
46.  Of  harmony,  136, 144.  Hyperboli- 
cal sentiments  of  Satan  in,  170.  Striking 
instances  of  personification  in,  176, 176. 
Excel  lence  of  his  descriptive  poetry ,  464. 
Who  the  proper  hero  of  his  Paradise 
Lost,  478.  Critical  examination  of  this 
poem,  60S.  His  sublimity  characterised, 
606.  His  language  and  versification, 
ibid. 

Modems.    See  AndenU. 

MoHtrt^  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
639. 

Munboddo^rA^  his  observations  on  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  verse,  420,  note-. 

Mnnotoviy  In  language,  ofteu  the  result  of 
too  great  attention  to  musical  arrange- 
ment, 141. 

MofUojgut^  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  charac- 
ter of  her  epistolary  style,  417. 

MwUuqvMUf  character  of  his  style,  164. 

Monumtni€d  inscriptions,  the  numbers  suit- 
ed to  the  style,  146. 

MoraUi  M.  his  severe  censure  of  Ez^gHsh 
comedy,  643. 

MorCf  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  his  divine 
dialogues,  413. 

MoHoHf  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
62. 

Motttt  M.  de  la,  bis  observations  on  lyric 
poetry,  446,  note.  Remarks  on  his  cri- 
ticism on  Homer,  488. 

MuMtCf  its  influence  on  the  passions,  423. 
Its  unis»n  with  poetry,  ibid.  Their  se- 
paration injurious  to  each,  427. 

N. 

Jialveiif  import  of  that  French  term, 
207. 

Jfarratumy  an  important  point  in  pleadings 
at  the  bar,  860. 

Jfight  scenes  commonly  sublime,  33. 

Abmt'e  melody  >»f  the  Athenians,  what, 
137. 

Jfovdif  a  species  of  writtng,not  so  insignifi- 
cant as  may  be  imagined,  416.  Might 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes, 
417.  Rise  and  progress  of  fictitious 
history,  418.  Characters  of  the  most 
celebrated  romances  and  novels,  419. 

HmeUjft  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
66. 

JVbiiiu,  substantive,  the  foundation  of  all 
grammar,  79.  Number,  gender,  and 
cases  of,  83. 


O. 

OAseurtly,  not  unfavourable  to  sttbliinity, 
34  Of  style,  owing  to  indistinct  concep- 
tions, 102. 

Ode,  the  nature  of  defined,  443.  Four 
distinctions  of,  444.  Obscurity  and  ir- 
regularity, the  great  faults  in,  iJbid. 

Odyuey^  general  character  of,  488.  De- 
fects of,  ibid. 

(EdipuSf  an  improper  character  for  the 
stage,  621. 

Oralartf  ancient,  declaimed  in  recitative,  64. 

Orationtt  the  three  kinds  of,  distinguished 
by  the  ancients,  284.  The  present  dis- 
tinctions of,  286.  Those  in  popular 
assemblies  considered,  t^ui.  Prepared 
speeches  not  to  be  trusted  tc^287-  Ne- 
cessary degrees  of  premeditation,  ibid. 
Method,  &8.  Style  and  expression, 
Wd,  Impetuosity,  289.  Attention  to 
decorums,  290.  Delivery,  292,  366. 
The  several  ports  of  a  regular  oration, 
841.  Introduction,  342.  introduction 
to  replies,  847*  Introduction  to  sermons, 
ibid.  Division  of  a  discourse,  348. 
Rules  for  dividing  it,  849.  Esplication, 
860.  The  argumentative  part,  863.  The 
pathetic,  368.  The  peroration,  364  Vir- 
tue necessary  to  tlie  perfection  of  elo- 
quence, 37  d.  Description  of  a  true  ora- 
tor, 880.  Qualifications  for,  ibid.  The 
best  ancient  writers  on  oratory,  386, 
393.  The  use  made  of  orations  by  the 
ancient  historians,  406.    See  Eloquence. 

Oriental  poetry,  more  cbaracteristical  of 
un  age  than  of  a  country,  424.  Style 
of  scripture  language,  67. 

Orlando  Furioso,    See  Ariotto. 

Ostian,  instances  of  sublimity  in  hit  works, 
42.  Correct  metaphors,  164.  Confu- 
sed mixture  of  metaphorical  and  plain 
language  in,  ibid.  Fine  apostrophe,  180. 
DeUcate  simile,  183.  Lively  descrip- 
tions in,  ibid. 

Olway,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  613. 

P. 

Pantomime,  an  entertainment  of  Roman 
origin,  66. 

Parabletf  Eastern,  their  general  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  trudi,  466. 

Paradise  Lost,  critical  review  of  that 
poem,  ft03.  The  characters  in,  604. 
Sublimity  of,  606.  Language  and  ver- 
sification, ibid. 

ParefiUietitf  cautions,  for  the  ate  of  them, 
121. 

Paris,  hn  character  in  the  Iliad,  exam- 
ined, 486. 

Parliament  of  Great-Britain,  why  elo- 
quence has  never  been  so  powerful  an 
instrument  in,  as  in  the  ancient  popular 
assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ^S^. 

Pamel,  his  character  as  a  descripthe  poet, 
464. 

Particles^  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  194 
Ought  never  to  close  sentences,  130. 
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PttfiMl,  the  lource  of  oratory,  204. 

Ponidnr,  when  and  how  to  be  addresged 
k/  oraton,  868.  The  orator  must  feel 
emotions  before  he  can  communicate 
them  to  others,  360.  The  lan^age  of, 
d61.  Poets  address  themselves  to  the 
passions,  423. 

Poifora/  poetir,  inquiry  into  its  oririn,  433. 
A  threefold  view  of  pastoral  life,  434. 
Rules  for  pastoral  writings,  ibid.  Its 
scenery,  436.  Characters,  437.  Sub> 
jects,  438.  Comparatjfre  ^lerit  of  an- 
cient pastoral  writers,  439.  Add  of 
modems,  440. 

Patheiicj  the  proper  managemAit  of,  in  a 
discourse,  868.  Fine  instance  of  from 
Cicero,  862. 

PauteSf  the  due  use  of,  in  public  speaking, 
870.    In  poetry,  371, 430. 

Perieleif  the  first  who  brought  eloquence 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  866.  His 
general  character,  ibid. 

Period.    See  Senienu. 

Penomfication,  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  English  language  in,  83.  Lhnitations 
of  gender  in,  84.  Objections  against 
the  practice  of,  answered,  172.  The  dis«> 
position  to  animate  the  objects  about  us, 
natural  to  mankind,  173.  This  dispo- 
sition may  account  for  the  number  of 
heathen  divinities,  ibid.  Three  degrees 
of  this  figure,  174.  Rules  lor  the  man- 
agement of  the  highest  degree  of,  177. 
Cautions  for  the  use  of  in  prose  compo- 
sitions, 178.    See  Apoitroplu. 

Pemutf  a  character  of  his  satires,  460. 


PliUarthy  his  character  as  a  biographer, 
409. 

Poetry f  in  what  s^nse  descriptive,  and  in 
what  imitative,  57.  Is  more  ancient 
than  prose,  67.  Source  of  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  the  figurative  style  of, 
176.  Test  of  the  merit  of,  185.  Whence 
the  difficulty  of  reading  poetiy  arises, 
871.  Compared  with  oratory,  377. 
Epic,  the  standards  of,  393.  Definition 
of  poetry,  421 .  Is  addressed  to  the  ima- 
gination and  the  passions,  422.  Its  ori- 
gin, ibid.  In  what  sense  older  than 
prose,  422.  Its  union  with  music,  423. 
Ancient  histoiy  and  instructions  first 
conveyed  in  poetry,  424.  Oriental, 
more  characteristical  of  an  age  than  of 
a  country,  ibid.  Gothic,  Celtic,  and 
Grecian,  426.  Origin  of  the  different 
kinds  of,  426.  Was  more  vigorous  in 
its  first  rude  essays  than  under  refine- 
ment, 427.  Was  injured  by  the  separa- 
tion of  music  firom  it,  ibid.  Metrical 
feet,  invention  of,  428.  These  measures 
not  applicable  to  English  poetry,  4529. 
English  heroic  verse,  the  structure  of, 
430.  French  poetry,  ibid.  Bhyme  and 
blank  verse  compared,  431.  Progres<« 
of  English  versification,  432.  Pastorals, 
433.  Lyrics,  448.  Didactic  poetry, 
447.  Descriptive  poetry,  462.  Hebrew 
poetry,  459.  Epic  poetry,  470.  Poetic 
characters,  two  lunds  of,  478.  Dramat- 
ic poetry,  607. 

PoinHng  cannot  correct  a  confused  sen 
fence,  121. 


Pertpiaiityt  essential  to  a  good  style,  102.  PoliticSf  the  science  of,  why  ill  understood 

Not  merely  a  negative  virtue,  108.  The  among  the  ancients,  398. 

three  qualities  of,  ibid.  Polybiut,  his  character  as  an  historian, 

PertuatioTif  distinguished  from  conviction,  ^6. 

262.    Objection  brought  from  the  abuse  Pope,  criticism  on  a  passage  in  his  Homer, 


of  this  art,  answered,  ibid.     Rules  for, 

286. 
PeruviarUf  their  method  of  transmitting 

their  thoughts  to  each  other,  74. 
Pttronitu  Arbiter,  his  address  to  the  de- 

claimers  of  his  time,  279. 
PhanalicL    See  Luean. 
Phereeydtt  of  Sycros,  the  first  prose  wri- 
ter, 68. 
PhUiptf  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 
Philaeophert,  modem,  l^eir   superiority 

over  the  ancient,  unquestionable,  890. 
Philomphy^  the  proper  style  of  writing 

adapted  to,  410.   Proper  embellishment 

for,  ibid. 


43.  Prose  specimen  from,  consisting^of 
short  sentences,  118.  Other  specimens 
of  his  style,  127,  182.  Confused  mix- 
tures of  metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage in,  168.  Mixed  metaphor  in,  166. 
Confiised  personification,  178.  Instance 
of  his  fondness  for  antithesis,  188. 
Character  of  his  epistolary  writings,  4 16. 
Criticism  on,  ibid.  Construction  of  his 
verse,  430.  Peculiar  character  of  his 
versification,  432.  His  pastorals,  488, 
440.  His  ethic  epistles,  461.  The  merit 
of  his  various  poems  examined,  ihid. 
Cluiracter  of  his  translation  of  Homer, 
486. 
PielureSf  the  first  essay  toward  writing,  72.    Preeirion  in  language,  in  what  it  consisu, 


Pindar,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  446. 
Pilcmnii  Dr.  extratagant  hyperbole'  cited 

from,  172. 
Plato,  character  of  his  dialogues,  412. 
PlauJtm,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

638. 
Pleadert  at  the  bar,  instruction  to,  801, 

350. 
Plinifi  letters,  general  character  of,  415.    Prtmowm,  their  use,  varieties,  and  caeci^ 
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104.  The  nnportance  of,  ihid,  1 14.  Re- 
quisite to,  111. 

Ptepotitiontf  whether  more  ancient  tiian 
the  declension  of  nouns  by  eases,  85 
Whether  more  useful  and  beautiful,  86. 
Dr.  Campbell's  observations  on^  87, 
Their  great  use  in  speech,  94. 

Prior,  alhsgory  cited  f.'om,  168. 
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87.     RdaHre  instances  illustratii^  th«  sublnnitj,  43.    Aad  blank  Terse  cpm 

importance  of  their  proper  position  in  a  pared,  ^1.  Tite  former,  why  improper 

sentence,  Ud.  in  the  Greeit  and  Latin  ]angua|;es,'*82. 

Prmmndationf  distjaotneu  of,  aecessarjr  The  first  introduction  of  con^ets  in 

in  public  speaking,  867.    Tones  of,  872.  Eng^lish  poetry,  iifid, 

Prooerbf,  book  of,  a  didactic  poem,  497.  RkhtS^iMmf  a  diaiacter  of  bis  sorely  420. 

Pmim  ZTiii  sublime  representation  of  the  RUHtuU,  an  instroment  often  miBapfTJifd, 

Deity  in,  89.     Izxxth,  a  fine  allegory  688. 

Irom,  IfiS.    Remanks  on  the  poetic  con-  JSoHnfon  ChMPS,  a. character  of  thai  no- 

stnictkm  of  the  Psabns,  461, 464.  vel,  480. 

PiMif  eloquence  of  the.  defined,  ^68.  fiMNoncc,  dteriration  of  Ike  tens,  416.  See 

English  and  French  sermons  compared,  JfweU. 

381.    The  practice  of  reading  sermons  JUmant^   derived   thefar  learning    from 

in  England, disadTantageons  to  oratory,  Qreeoe,273.  Comparison  between  them 

36S.    ThjQ  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to  and  the  Greeks,  JS74     Historical  riew 

the  Eoritans,  ibid.  AdTajatages  and  dis-  of  their  eloquence,  ibid.      Oratorical 

advantages  of  pu^it  eloquence,  312.  character  of  Cicero,  274.     Era  of  the 

Rules  for  preaching,  818.     The  chief  decline  of  eloquence  among,  278. 

characteristics  of  pcdpit  eloqutfkice,  816.  AMseoti,  Jean  Baptiste,  his  character  «s  a 

Whether  it  is  best  to  read  sermons  or  lyric  poet,  446. 

deliver  them  extempore,  321.    Pronun-  i2ei0e,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  682. 

elation,  822.     Bemarlcs  on  French  ser-  8. 

mons,  ibid.    Cause  of  the  dry  argumen-  SaUuit,  his  character  as  an  histoiiaa,  8B0. 

tative  style  of  English  lermons,  324.  SttnOMttriiu,  his  piscatory  ec|ogoes,  440. 

Genera]  observatioos,  826.  Sottuif  ezamiAation  of  his  chaFacter  in 

PirittrahtSf  the  first  who  cultivated  the  arts  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  604. 

of  speech,  267.  SaHrtf  poetical,  general  remarks  on  ttie 

Q.  style  of,  440. 

QuwiliKon,  bis  Ideas  of  taste,  17,  noit.  His  Saxon  language,  how  eatabUshed  In  Eag- 

accouot  of  the  ancient  division  of  the  land,  96. 

several  parts  of  speech,  79,  asie.     His  Seenetf  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper 
remarlcs  on  the  importance  of  the  study  conduct  of,  616. 
of  grammar,  94.     On  perspicuity  of  Sar^iurtt,  sacred,  the  figurative  style  of, 
style,  102,  108.     On  climax,  129.     On  remarked,  67.   The  translators  of,  hap- 
the  structure  of  sentences,  131.    Which  py  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ought  not  to  ofiiend  the  ear,  184, 140.  ject,  148.     Fine  apostrophe  in,  180. 
His  cantieo  against  too  great  an  atten-  Presents  ns  with  the  most  ancient  monn- 
tion  to  harmony,  141.     His  caution  ments  of  poetry  extant,  469.     The  di- 
against  mixed  metaphor,  164.   His  fine  versity  of  style  in  the  several  books  of, 
apostrophe  on  the  death  of  his  son,  180.  ibid.    The  Psalms  of  David,  460.  No 
His  rule  for  the  use  of  similes,  186.   His  other  writings  abound  with  such  bold 
direction  for  the  use  of  figures  of  stfle,  and  animated  figures,  463.     Parables 
193.    His  distinction  of  style,  196, 208.  466.  Bold  anil  sublime  instances  of  per- 
His  hastroctions  for  good  writing,  213.  sonificatlon  in,  %bid.  Book  of  Proverbs, 
His  character  of  Cicero's  oratory,  204.  467.    Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  «Mf. 
His  instructions  to  public  speakers  for  Seuderi^  Madam,  her  romances,  419. 
preserving  decorum,  291.     His  instruc-  Seneca^  his  frequent  antithesis  censured, 
tions  to  judicial  pleaders,  801.    His  ob-  187.      Character  of  his  general  stjrlc^ 
servations  on  exordiums  to  replies  in  de-  196.    His  epistolary  writings,  41 1. 
bate,  847.    On  the  proper  division  of  an  8enfeti£8,  in  language,  definition  of,  112. 
oration,  348.     His  mode  of  addressing  Distmguished  into  long  and  short,  118. 
the  passions,  867.    His  lively  represen-  A  variety  in,to  be  studied,  ibid.     The 
tations  of  the  effects  of  deprarity,  879.  properties  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence, 
le  the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory,  114.     A  principal  rule  for  arranging 
886.  the  members  of,  115.     Position  of  ad- 

R  verbs,  ibid.      And  relative  pronouns, 

Batinty  his  characser  as  a  tragic  poet,  628.  1 16.    Unitv  of  a  sentence,  rules  for  pre 

tonsfl^,  Allan,  character  of  his   QtaUU  serving,  119.    Pointing,  121.     Pareo 

Sftepherdf  442.  thesis,  ibid.    Should  always  be  brought 

Bflpin,  P.   remarks  on  his  parallels  be*  to  a  perfect  close,  122.    Strength,  123. 

tween  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  TTI.  Should  be  cleared  of  redundancies,  ibid. 

ReiMf  Cardinal  de,  character  of  his  Me-  Due  attention  to  particles  recommend 

moiiis,408.  ed,   124.      The  omission  of  particles 

.  JRheioricUaUf  Grecian,  rise  and  character  sometimes  connects  objects  closer  to- 

of,  268.  eether,  126.    Directions  for  placing  the 

Rkgpm,  hi  English  verse,  onfavonrable  lo  knportant  words,  ibid.     Climaa,  129 
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A  lik«  order  MOOiMiiy  to  ho  obfanred 
in  aU  aMortioM  of  propoahioiia,  180. 
Seotence  onrht  not  to  ooodnde  with  a 
feeble  word,  tbid.  t'lMdamealal  rvie  in 
the  construction  of,  138.  Sound  not  to 
be  disregarded,  184.  Two  orcuoatan- 
cet  to  be  attended  to,  for  prodocing  bar* 
mony  in,  184, 189.  Bales  of  the  ancient 
Hietorleians  for  this  porpote,  186.  Whj 
hannooj  mnch  less  studied  now  dian 
formerly,  186.  English  words  cannot 
be  so  exactly  measorad  by  metrical  feet, 
as  those  of  Greek  and  Latin,  189.  What 
requirod  for  the  musical  dose  of  a  sen- 
tep«*e  141.  Unmeaning  words  introdnc- 
ed  iMrelj  to  round  a  sentence,  a  great 
blemlBh,tM.  8ounds  ought  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  sense,  142. 

SmnatUf  English  oempared  with  Freneh, 
S81.  Unity  an  iadbpensabJe  requisite 
iUvSld.  The  subject  ought  to  be  precise 
and  particnlar,  317.  The  subject  ought 
not  lo  he  eadiaosted,  tbid.  Cautions 
against  dryness,  8ia  And  against  con- 
fmihig  to  feshionable  modes  of  preach- 
mg,  819.  Style,  820.  Quaint  expres- 
sions, 821.  Whether  best  written  or 
delimed  extempore,  ibid.  Delivery, 
932.  Remaflw  on  French  sermons,  tMi 
Cause  of  the  dry  argumentatife  style 
of  English  sermons,  826.  General  olv 
serratioas,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  pitibi 
per  division  of,  847.  Condusion,  864. 
DeliTsry,  866. 

fiav^gn^,  Madame  de,  character  of  her  leU 
ten,  416. 

SKafttUmry,  Lord,  obserfatfons  on  his 
shrle,  106, 118,  120, 127, 129,  142, 166. 
His  general  character  as  a  writer,  209. 

Shtiktpt&n^  the  merit  of  his  plays  exam- 
oied,  2B.  Was  not  possessed  of  refined 
tasle,  29.  Instance  of  his  improper  use 
of  metaphors,  161, 164, 166.  Exhibits 
passions  in  the  language  of  nature,  624. 
His  character  as  atragic  poet,  630.  As 
a  oondc  poet,  641. 

Shimioney  bis  pastoral  baUad,441. 

Shepherd,  the  proper  character  of,  in  pas- 
toral description,  487. 

Skehdanyhw  distinction  between  ideas  and 
emotions,  873,  nole. 

Shorhdk,  Bishop,  fine  instance  of  personi- 
fication cited  from  his  sermons,  174.  A 
happy  aflnsion  cited  from  his  sermons, 
820.no<e. 

SiKnu  RaHeui,  Ms  sublime  representatioa 
of  Hannibal,  86,  nols. 

dMiae,distingmshed  from  metaphor,  168, 
1^.  Sources  of  the  pleasure  they  afibrd, 
HM.  Two  kinds  of,  ibid.  Requisites 
m,  163.  Roles  for,  186.  Local  proprie- 
ty to  be  adhered  to  in,  218. 

Sa^pUeiiy  applied  to  style,  difibrent  senses 
of  the  term,  382. 

aimRHf,  fanproper  use  of  figuraiiva  style, 
cited  from  nfan,  126^  note. 


<9d[biiion*«song,daectiptiv«  beauties  Qf,466 

Stmgf,  Runic,  the  oii|^  of  Gothic  history. 
ibid. 

Sophidt  of  Greece,  rise  and  charaeter  of, 
260. 

fispAecfes,  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  re- 
mariwbly  simple,  61SL  Excdled  in  the 
pathetic,  624  His  character  as  a  tra- 
gic poet,  626. 

8^mm,  #hy  the  emotions  of,  efdted  by 
tragedy,  comnronicats  pleasure,  616. 

SoimSr,  it  an  awful  nature,  aAbct  us  with 
sublimity,  82.  fnfiuence  of,  in  the  for- 
mation of  words,  61. 

^dbsr,  pobUci  must  be  directed  more  by 
his  ear  than  by  rules,  188. 

^Mdator,  general  character  of  that  pabli- 
cation,  216.  Critical  examfamtion  of 
those  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleaaures 
of  the  imagination,  217. 

9puehf  the  power  of,  the  distinguishing 
prirflage  of  mankind,  9.  The  grammati- 
cal division  of,  into  eight  parts,  not  lo- 
gical, 79.  Of  the  ancients,  regulated 
by  mnsioal  rules,  186. 

Strtukiy  his  character  as  an  historian,  406. 

A^fe,  in  languagtt>defined,  101.  Xhedif- 
fer«noe  of,  in  diffireiit  countries,  ibid. 
The  qualities  of  a  good  style,  102.  Per- 
spiomty,  ibid.  Obscurity,  owing  to  in* 
distinct  oeneeptions,  108.  Three  requi- 
site quaUtira  in  perspicuity,  ibid.  Pre- 
dsieB,  104.  A  loose  style,  Irom  what 
it  proceeds,  106.  Too  great  an  atten- 
th>n  to  precision,  renders  a  style  dry  and 
barren,  111.  French  distinction  of 
style,  118.  The  characters  of,  flow  from 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  196.  Dif- 
ferent subjectt  require  a  dUferent  style, 
ibid.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  196.  The 
diiltrent  kinds  of,  t6tiL  Concise  and 
diflfhsire,  on  what  occasions  proper,  196. 
Nertous  and  feeble,  199.  A  harsh  style, 
from  what  it  proceeds,  ibid.  Era  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style,  200. 
Dry  manner  described,  201.  A  plahi 
style,  ibid.  Neat  style,  202.  Elegant 
style,  208.  Florid  style,  208.  Natural 
style,  206.  Difierent  senses  of  the  term 
sioq>licity,t6ui  The  Greek  writers  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity,  207.  Veho. 
mcnt  styb,  211.  General  directions 
how  to  attain  a  good  style,  212.  Imita- 
tion dangerous,  214.  Style  not  to  be 
stndied  to  the  neglect  of  thoughts,  216. 
Critical  examination  of  those  papers  in 
the  Spectator  that  treat  of  the  p&sasuKes 
ofimagfaMtion,2l7.  Critical  axamina- 
tionof  apassage  m  Swift's  writings,260. 
OeoeriA  obsermtioM,  260.     See  £fe. 

Su^nUjf  of  external  objects,  and  sublimi- 
ty in  writbg  distinguished .  82.  Its  im- 
pressions, tMd.  Of  apace,  tfr.  OfsiNinds, 
88.  Violence  of  the  elemflnts,  82.  6o- 
kmalty,  bovdering  on  tiie  tecriblt,  AM. 
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INDEX. 


Obtcuritj^  not  uofrnTourable  10,  d4.  In 
bnildiDgi,  86.  Heroum,  Urid,  Great 
virtue,  36.  Whether  there  u  any  one 
fandamental  quality  in  the  $ourcet  of 
f  ublimei  ibid. 

^ubkmity  in  writing,  810.  Errors  in  Lon- 
ginus  pointed  out,  ib%d.  The  most  an* 
cient  writers  afford  the  most  striiiin^  in- 
stances of  sublimity,  31 1.  Sublime  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity  in  Psalm  zriii. 
89.  And  in  the  prophet  Habaktiak,  40. 
In  Moses  and  Isaiah,  ibid.  Instances  o5 
iuUimityin  Homer,  ibid.  In  Ossian, 
42.  Amplification  injurious  to  sublimi- 
ty, ibid.  Rhyme  in  English  verse  unih' 
▼ourable  to,  43.  Strength  essential  to 
sublime  writing,  44.  A  proper  choice 
of  circumstances  essential  to  sublime 
description,  46.  Strictures  on  Virgil's 
description  of  Mount  JEtna,  46.  The 
proper  sources  of  the  sublime,  47.  Sub- 
limity consists  in  the  thought,  not  in  the 
words,  48.  The  faults  opposed  to  the 
sublime,  ibid, 

Sulfyt  Duke  de,  character  of  his  memoirs, 
406. 

BupenlUionj  sublime  representation  of  its 
dominion  over  mankind,  from  Lucretius, 
84,  no/e. 

Sitiftf  obserrations  on  his  s(yle,  104,  111, 
120,181,142.  General  character  of  his 
style,  202.  Critical  examination  of  ths 
banning  of  his  proposals  for  correct- 
ing, &c.  the  English  tongue,  260.  Con- 
cluding obsenrations,  269.  Hu  lan- 
guage, 388.  Character  of  his  epistola- 
IT  writing,  416. 

SjfuabUi,  English,  cannot  be  exactly  mea* 
sured  by  metrical  feet,  as  those  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  189. 

Sjfnecdoche,  in  figurative  style,  explained. 
167. 

Sjffumymotu  words,  observations  on,  106. 

T. 

7aetfi««,  character  of  his  style,  197.  His 
character  as  an  historian,  40K2.  His  hap- 
py manner  of  introducing  incidental  ob- 
servations, ibid.  Instance  of  his  success- 
ful talent  in  historical  painting,  406 
His  defects  as  a  writer,  408. 

ToMtOt  a  passage  from  his  QienuaUmmt 
distinguished  by  the  harmony  of  num-> 
bers,  146.  Strained  sentiments  in  his 
pastorals,  443.  Character  of  his  Amia- 
ta,  487.  Critical  examination  of  his 
poem,  496. 

TVitfs,  true,  the  uses  of  in  common  life,  14. 
Detmition  of,  16.  Is  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  men,  17.  Is  an  Improvable 
faculty,  18  How  to  be  refinad,  19.  Is 
assisted  by  reason,  19.  A  good  heart 
requisite  to  a  Just  taste,  20.  Delicacy 
and  correctness  the  characters  of  perfect 
tiktti^  ibid.  Whether  there  be  any  stan- 
dard of  taste,  22.  The  diversity  of,  in 
dUDRvni  nea,  no  evidence  of  their  tastes 


being  cormpted,  ibid.     The  test  of,  re  • 
ferred  to  the  concurring  voice  of  the  pol 
uhed  part  of  migiidnd,  26.  Distinguish- 
ed from  genius,  29.      The  sources  ol 
pleasure  in,  80.  The  powers  of,  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  our  pleasures,  31.     Imi 
tationsas  asourceof  pleasure,  66.  Mu 
sic,  ibid.     To  what  class  the  pleasures 
received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
fine  writing,  are  to  be  referred,  66. 

Telemaekus.     See  FeneUm, 

TemyUf  Sir  William,  observations  of  his 
style,  106l  Specimens,  113,  120,  122, 
126, 139.  His  general  character  as  a 
writer,  208. 

Terence,  beautiful  instance  of  simplidly 
from,  209.  His  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  688. 

Terminationt  of  words,  the  variation  of, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  fa 
vonrable  to  the  liberty  of  transpositfon, 
70. 

Theocritus,  the  earliest  known  writer  of 
pastorals,  434.  His  talents  in  painting 
nirai  scenery,  486.  Character  of  his 
pastorals,  439. 

Thonuofit  fine  passage  from,  where  he 
animates  all  nature,  176.  Character  of 
his  Seasons,  463.  His  enlogium  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  ibidf  note. 

Thuanui,  his  character  as  an  historian,  396. 

Tkucydides,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
896.  Was  the  first  who  mtrodnced  ora- 
tions in  historical  narration,  406. 

TiUotton,  Archbuhop,  observations  on  his 
style,  106, 1 18, 139, 161 .  General  cha- 
racter of  as  a  writer,  208. 

Timet,  the  due  management  of,  in  public 
speaking,  373. 

Topict,  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians, 
explained,  SbS. 

Tragedy,  how  distinguished  from  comedy, 
6Ss.  More  particular  definition  of,  607. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  608.  Rise  and 
progress  of,  609.  The  three  dramatic 
unities,  611.  Division  of  the  represen- 
tation into  acts,  613;  The  catastrophe, 
614.  Why  the  sorrow  excited  by  tra- 
gedy communicates  p'^easures,  ibfd. 
Proper  iden  of  scenes,  and  bow  to  be 
conducted,  616.  Characters,  620.  High- 
er degrees  of  morality  inculcated  by  mo* 
dern  than  by  ancient  tragedy,  621.  Too 
great  use  made  of  the  passion  of  love 
on  the  modern  stages,  ibid.  All  trage- 
dies expected  to  }^  pathetic,  622.  'Bie 
proper  use  of  moral  reflections  in  624. 
The  proper  style  and  versification,  686. 
Brief  view  of  the  Greek  stage,  626. 
French  tragedy,  628.  English  tragedy, 
630.    Concluding  observations,  6&. 

Tropes,  a  definition  of,  146.  Origin  of,  160 
The  rhetorical  distinctions  among  ttwo 
Ions,  166. 

TVimttf,  the  character  of,  not  ftvoorably 
treated  in  the  iEneid,  481 
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J\trjHnf  archbishop  of  RheimSi  ft  romance 

writer,  419. 
Typographical  A^vacw  of  t^^etchfWYuA,  189. 

Vanbitrghf  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  M2. 

Verbtf  their  nature  and  office  explained, 
89.  No  sentence  complete  without  a 
verb,  expressed  cr  implied,  90.  The 
tenses,  ibid.  The  advantage  of  English 
over  the  Latin,  in  the  variety  of  tenses, 
91.  Active  and  passive,  ibid.  Are  the 
most  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  92. 

Verte,  blank,  more  favourable  to  sublimity 
than  rhyme,  43.  Instructions  for  the 
reading  of,  371.    Construction  of,  431. 

P'irgilf  instances  of  sublimity  in,  33,  46, 
46.  Ofharmony,  146,  146.  Simplicity 
of  language,  149.  Figurative  language, 
167, 174, 179.  Specimens  of  his  pasto- 
ral descriptions,  436,  no/e,438.  Charac- 
ter of  his  pastorals,  439.  His  Georgics, 
a  perfect  model  of  didactic  poetry,  447. 
Beautiful  descriptions  in  his  JEneid,466. 
Critical  examination  of  that  poemi  489. 
Compared  with  Homer,  491. 

Vtriuey  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  the 
sublime,  86.  A  necessary  ingredient  to 
form  an  eloquent  oratori  878. 

Puten,  the  figure  of  speech  so  termed,  in 
what  it  consists,  190. 

CMtef,  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  ad- 
hering to,  61 1 .  yniy  the  modems  are 
less  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  than  the  ancients,  618. 

Foiee,  the  powers  of,  to  be  studied  bi  pub- 
lic speaking,  366. 

FMure,  character  of  bit  epittolaiy  wrl- 
tiagt^  416. 


VoUaireyhH  character  as  an  historia»,40!> 
Criticai  examinatio«>  of  his  Heoriaae, 
602.  His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhyme 
hi  dramatic  coc2pcsiSion„626.  Uij  cbe. 
racter  as  a  tragic  poet,  629. 

VottiuSf  Joanues  Gerardus,  character  »' 
bis  writings  on  eloquence,  886. 

W. 

Wallert  ^^^  ^"^  English  poet  who  brougt: 
couplets  into  vogue,  432. 

Witf  is  to  be  very  sparingly  used  M  tht 
bar,  304. 

WordSf  obsolete,  and  new  coined,  incon- 
gruous with  purity  of  style,  103.     Bux 
consequences  of  their  being  ill  chosea, 
104.    Observations  ^n  those  termed  sy 
nonymous,  106.  Considered  with  refer 
ence  to  sound,  184. 

Wordtt  <^nd  things,  instances  of  the  ana- 
lory  between,  61. 

Wrttert  of  genhu^  why  they  have  beea 
more  numerous  In  one  age  than  another, 
887.  Four  happy  ages  of,  pointed  oufi» 
888. 

Writings  two  kinds  of^  distinpiished,  7&, 
Pictures,  the  first  essay  in,  tbid.  Hiero- 
glyphic, the  second,  78.  Chinese  cha- 
racters, 74w  Arithmetical  figures,  76« 
The  considerations  which  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  an  alphabet,  ibid.  Cadmus*s 
alphabet  the  origin  of  that  now  used,  76. 
Historical  account  of  the  materials  use^ 
to  receive  writing,  77.  General  remarks^ 
ibid.    See  €hr€Bnmar. 

Y. 

Feifiiig,  Dr.  his  poetical  character,  167 
Too  fond  of  antithesis.  188.    The  metf  j 
of  bis  woiki  ezaminca,  461.     Hit  cIm> 
meter  u  a  tragic  poaty  082. 
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KAY'S 

I 

INFANT   AND   PRIMARY 

SCHOOL  SERIES. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

Kay^s  Imfaiit  and  Prima&t  School  Reader  and  Defiker,  No.  1,  containi 
no  word  of  more  than  Tbreb  Lbttcrs,  and  compmes  all  tbe  woids  of  Two 
and  Three  Letters  in  the  English  Languaffe* 

livery  Sylkibk  whith  oeeuniniit  or  the  Two  next  Voiumuy  u  a  Confute  WonL 

'Che  LeasoDB  are  strietly,  and  by  yery  gradual  steps,  Progreasiye. 

Badi  Bixiffle  Obisct  oocumne  in  the  Leesons  is  lepresented  by  a  large  and 
handsome  Enorayino-^  upwards  of  100  in  number. 

AH  the  Words  aie  collected  in  Spelling  Oolmnns.  and  are  classed  under  their 
vowel  sounds  according  to  WaHc^s  Standard^ the  tiome^sounds  first;  so  as 
to  teach  the  child  ^  eorreei  PronunciaUon  in  connexion  with  Orthography. 

bdttatory  Modils  for  Drawing,  on  the  Slate  or  Paper,  are  also  lumiahed, 
to  form  a  taste  for  Design,  and  to  amuse  and  ooqupy  the  time  of  the  child  in 
the  latenrals  of  his  Lessons. 

^  The  Author  recommends,  as  a  great  economy  in  tuna  and  a  deliffht^  method 
of  instruction,  that  the  child  shcmld  be  taught  to  read  as  far  as  me  89di  page 
of  the  book,  before  he  is  made  acquainted  with  tne  letters,  or  ratiier  die  fi&met 
of  the  letters,  of  the  alphabet.  This,  however,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  die 
instructor :  the  book  is  suited  to  either  method  of  tuition, 

Kat's  Infant  and  Primart  School  Reader  andDefh^sr,  No.  tt^  comprises 
Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  One  Syllable  only,  from  die  easiest 
to  the  most  difficult;  with  numerous  Engraymgs  carefully  adapted  to  the  Text. 

The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  carried  on  by  nameroiis  progressiTe  Modds. 

In  the  Spelling  Dej^artment  the  woras  to  oe  spelled  are  MoKosru.ABi.Bs, 
aoeompanieo  by  ]>efinitions  also  us  words  of  One  StUiAblb  ;  and  the  Ptonuicia- 
tion  conforms  to  Walker,  and  makes  use  of  his  Notation. 

EzBRCisES  tN'  WsiTiNO  STfi  also  givcu,  to  be  copied  on  the  Slate,  initiatory 
to  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  art  Besides  which,  all  the  words  of  die 
Spelling  Lessons  are  repeated  in  the  margin  in  the  writing  character;  the 
copying  of  which  will  ground  the  Orthoffraphy  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  show 
him  its  practical  yalue.    He  thereby  wSl  also  be  taught  to  read  mamueript, 

Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Definer,  No.  3^  consists 
of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  not  more  than  Two  Syllables  from 
the  easiest  to  die  most  difficult;  with  numerous  Pictorial  Embellishments. 

The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  completed,  by  numerous  ProgressiYe  Models. 

The  Spelling,  Defining  and  Pronouncing  paeres  consist,  and  thus  constitute  a 
Dictioi)ary,  of  die  words  which  occur  m  the  preceding  Reading  Lessons ;  the 
Definitions  of  which  are  given  also  in  Dissyllables. 


Here  the  Sneries  closes ;  as  the  Author  conceives  that  the  Pupil  who  has  tho- 
roughly studied  these  litde  volumes  will  readiW  master  any  book  which  a 
sound  discretion  would  subsequendy  place  in  hie  hands. 

To  those  who  seek  to  encourage  a  liamiliariiy  w;tn  me  Anglo-Saxon  portion 
of  our  language,  these  books  will  be  a  desideratum ;  as,  with  rare  exceptions, 
all  the  words  which  have  been  used  in  them  are  Saxon  in  their  derivation, 
and  constitute  therefore  the  staple  of  that  noble  language  which  is  destined  to 
be  the  mother  tongue  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  continent. 

These  volumes  are  reiharkable.foTDeauty and  strength  of  Binding  and  Paper ; 
elegance,  plainness  and  largeness  of  Typography ;  and  frequency  and  appro- 
priateness of  Embellishments — in  all  400  in  number. 

Teachers  and  Parents  are  invited  to  examine  them;  and  are  recommended  ta 
penm  the  Prrfaeee^  for  a  detailed  statement  of  their  peculiar  features. 
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Xaft  iKfia^  and  Prkmr^  School  Readers  and  Definers. 
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ExcerpUfram  NoHccm  by  the  Press.   . 


We  feaorlesaly  commMid  these  booke 
to  the  notice  of  Faventa,  Teachers,  School 
Directors,  tad  all  interested  in  the  sabjeet 
of  Primary  EduiQBtion.— rAsMr.  S^iUind* 

We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  of  young  duklren  to 
hese  books.  —  Natunud  Otuettt, 

We  pronounce  the  plan  g«»od,  and  the 
zecution  excellent.— *tr.  S.  GaaetU* 

The  arransemsnt  is  simple,  natural  and 
efficient,  uia  the  first  yolume  soited  to  the 
early  dawn  of  infancy.— /mtirer. 

We  are  bound  to  oonsiaer  these  as  the 
best  set  of  Primary  books  yet  iasiied.—- 
Mdcaye'$  Star, 


We  do  not  see  bow  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
pare a  mofre-admirable  system  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  It  aopears  to  haire  been 
compiled  b3r  a  master  band.— -5aC.  Comritrt 

Tom  Series  is  beaiuiioUy  executed  .... 

So   various  and   comprehensive  a 

series,  and  one  so  cleverly  got  up,  has  not 
beiore  made  its  appearance. — me§9miger. 

Mr  J.  Orvillb  TATLon,  of  New  York 
so  well  known  as  the  aealous  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  National  Eklncation,  has  mvea 
these  books  bis  strong  approval,  ana*Te- 
commends  them,  in  preforenee  (•  all  others, 
in  his  Public  LeoHiies» 


Excerpts  from  Critiques  hjf  50  Teachert. 


Thb  followiiiff  an  Bxeerpts  horn  Urn  Tastlmoniahi  of  Teaebers  now  tn  If  ^  pdiWBiSloB  oi 
Pubiitben,  witieh  am  printad  H  txtauo^  with  the  nainee  and  leitdtatea  m  jn  geatlenea, 
Proqieetus  wbicb  will  be  given  to  all  who  may  apply  for  it. 


ofthe 
in  a 


"  I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  by  a 

perusal  of  them I  consider  your  books 

superior  to  any  now  in  usew" 

"I  believe  them  to  be  much  beti«r 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  thsn  aoy  work 
witn  which  I  am  acquainted." 

' '  Both  the  plan  and  ammeoneatl  highly 
approve." 

**  The  Series  is,  m  my  opinbn,  the  best 
that  has  fallen  under  my  notice." 

*'  I  consider  it  the  best  work  for  the  pur- 
pose that  I  have  seen." 

"  I  beEeve  tbeni  to  be  remarkably  well 
calculated  for  the  uostruction  ofthe  begin- 
ner. 

"  I  find  in  them  a  progressive  and  well- 
chosen  series  of  lessons,  nappily  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  young  learners." 

'  *  I  believe  them  to  be  better  ealeulated  to 
expedite  the  education  of  cluldren  than  aay 
works  that  have  come  under  my  notice." 

"I  £Bel  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  [the  Series]  as  the  best  work  for  promot* 
ing  the  obiect  intended  with  whicn  I  am 
acquainted." 

"Kay's  Infont  and  Primary  Sehod 
Series  appean  to  me  to  be  a  work  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  wants  of  children 
who  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of  writ- 
ten language In  these  little  vo- 
lumes, words  are  truly  the  siffns  of  ideas. 
Here  the  child  may  not  only  be  taught  to 
ead  Mrith  fiicility,  but,  almost  unaided,  to 
understand  what  he  reads So  nume- 
rous and  important  are  the  advantages  pre- 
sented to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  work 
cannot  fail  to  secureits  general  adoption  in 
Primary  Schools." 

"I  have  most  carefully  read  over  and 
examined  '  Kay's  Infant  and  Primary 
School  Series,'  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  they  are  most  admirably  adapted  for 
their  mtended  and  professed  object." 


"  Some  of  its  features  are  as  novel  as 
they  are  valuable ;  and  it  combines  more, 
for  the  sisc  and  pnes,  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  has  foUen  under  my  notiee." 

"  I  have  looked  thvoogh  the  Series  with 
grrat  satisfoction.  The  progressive  theory 
which  yen  have  adopted  is  excellently 
suited  to  lead  on  the  young  mind  by  sure 
and  not  too  laborioue  stees.  The  carrtriny 
out  pf  the  plan  is  generally  suceesafoL'' 

**  I  consider  them,  in  all  points,  to  be 
Boperior  to  any  books  for  the  like  purpose 
wiui  which  I  am  aoqnainted." 

'*  I  take  pleasure  in  pronouncing  on  them 

8  most  fovourable  opinion better 

adapted  to  the  parpoee  for  which  they  were 
designed,  than  any  other  school  book  with 
which  I  am  foiBibar." 

*'  To  Teachers  of  Prinmry  Schools  this 

Series  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 

The  hope  is  cordially  expressed,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Publisners  may  be  re* 
warded  according  to  the  merits  of  the  work 
alone,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub<* 
scriber,  will  amply  repay  them." 

*'  I  confidently  pronounce  them  superior 
to  any  books  ofthe  kind  I  have  ever  aeen." 

"  I  am  entirely  satisfied  of  their  superi' 
oritv  to  any  books  having  a  similar  purpose, 
with  whicn  I  am  aeqnamted." 

"  I  have  had  actual  proof  of  their  practi- 
cal utility  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  vo- 
latile minds  of  chil<uen,  and  securing  their. 

attention On  the  whole,  not  to  be 

tedious,  I  most  heartily  approve  the  plan, 
and  reconunend  the  adoption  *  of  your 
Series." 

"  Esteeming  it  decidedly  the  best  ele- 
mentary work  which  I  have  seen,  I  hope 
it  will  be  generally  introduced  into  the 
schools  for  which  it  is  designed." 

"  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  not  met- 
with  any  book  ofthe  kind  so  well  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  young  children." 
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"I  should  predict  many  benefits  will 
result  from  the-  general  introduction  of 
these  works  into  schools,  in  which,  I  trust, 
my  own  will  share.*' 

*  *  Haying  critically  examined  these  beau- 
tiful hitle  works,  I  cheerfully  recommend 
chem  to  teachers." 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  by  far  the  best  books  of  the 
liind  for  young  persons  m  our  language." 

'*  Having  used  them,  I  am  convinced 
that  every  one  who  will  give  them  a  trial, 
Mrill  find  them  to  interest  their  pupils,  and 
advance  their  prc^ess,  more  than  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared." 

**  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

**  I  consider  the  plan  well  calculated  to 
bring  forward  the  younger  class  of  Scholars. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  it  into  my 
schools.!' 

**  Parents  and  Teachers  who  wjsh  for 
books  both  attractive  and  interesting,  will 
find  these  to  be  just  what  they  require." 

*'  The  designer  of  '  Ka^*s  Series'  has 
produced  a  work,  in  my  opinion,  superior, 
in  verv  many  respectf  *o  the  works  of  those 
who  nave  gone  befbi '  him." 

**  They  are,  in  my  iudffment,  better, 
much  better  calculated  tor  ine  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  than  all  put  toge- 
ther that  have  preceded  them ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  public  will  join  me  in  this  opinion." 

"I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  at  once 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  beginners,  in 
preference  to  all  others." 

"  I  have  carefiilly  examined  them. ...  I 
consider  them  extremelv  well  adapted  to 
improve  those  forwhom  tney  are  intended." 

**  The  design  is  excellent,  and  has  been 
executed  most  successfully." 

*'  I  consider  them  exceedingly  well 
adipted  to  the  purposes  of  Primary  edu- 
cation." 

"I  have  carefully  examined  'Ka^'s 
Series,'  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  consider  them  superior  to  any  series 
of  the  kind  now  extant." 

"  I  have  just  finished  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  *  Kay's  Series,'  and  rarelv,^  if 
ever,  have  I  met  with  a  work  for  chiidiren 
which  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on 
my  mind.  The  author  seems  to  possess 
the  happy  art  of  converting  what  was 
deemed  labour  to  pastime,  and  pain  to 
pleasure. ....  Henceforth  children  may  be 
taught  to  tpeak  their  first  words  from  his 
booKs.  The  author  has,  in  my  judgment, 
discovered  and  adopted  the  true  mmplicity 
of  nature.  I  can  but  regsid  its  publication 
as  an  era  in  American  eciucaiion  —  indeed 
in  the  English  language?' 

**I  have  diligently  examined  'Kay's 
Series,'  and  think  it  superiorly  well  adapted 
to  the  improvement  01  the  infant  mind." 

**  I  have  given  them  as  fiill  an  examina- 
tion as  time  and  circumstances  would  per- 
mit ;  sufficient,  however,  to  satisfy  myself 
of  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  entire  adapta- 
tion to  the  class  of  students  for  which  they 
are  intended." 


"  The  theory  of  teaching  wriitem  lan- 
guage, as  exemplified  in  *  Kay's  ProgT«<*- 
sive  Series'  of  Reading  Books,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  true  one ;  and  the  practice 
upon  it  must  lead  io  the  hapmest  issues. 
It  is  nature's  method  of  teacning  vmtten 
language.  I  shall  lose  no  time  m  intro- 
ducmg  them  into  my  school.*' 

*'  Iliave  examined  them  with  attention, 
and  believe  them  to  be  quite  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  the  puipose  in- 
tended, which  has  met  my  view.* 

*'  I  conceive  them  to  be  the  best,  of  the 
kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
intend  using  them  in  my  school." 

**  I  feel  no  hesitation  m  saying  that  they 
are  decidedly  better  adapted  for  training 
the  Infant  mmd,  than  any  work  with  whi<£ 
I  am  acquainted." 

"  The  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
are  '  gotten  up,'  the  introduction  of  tM 
Script  characters,  and  the  Elementary 
Exercises  in  Drawing,  give  them  a  supe- 
riority over  all  works  of  the  kind  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observation." 

"  From  a  critical  examination  of  them, 
I  believe  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 

end  they  propose  to  subserve I  wiU  do 

whatever  lie^  in  my  power  to  introduce 
them  to  public  attention.'* 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  '  Eav's  Pro- 
gressive Series.'  I  think  they  are  amnirably 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.  I  shaD 
introduce  them  into  my  Primary  School." 

"Their  advantage  over  other  works  of 
the  kind  consists  m  their  conducting  the 
child  step  bv  step,  by  eas^  and  pleasant 
gradations,  through  the  incipient  stages  of 
Its  study." 

^  *'  Having  carefully  examined  'Kay's  Se- 
ries,' I  recommend  It,  as,  in  my  judgment, 
the  best  work  for  the  purpose  intended 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

"I  can  recommend  them  to  those  who 
instruct  yoimg  children  as  valuable  aux- 
iliaries." 

**  Having  examined  them,  I  have  been 
much  pleased  with  the  new  and  valuable 
features  introduced  into  them,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  the  public  as  better  adapted 
to  the  purpOjK  of  Elementary  instruction, 
than  any  series  which  I  have  seen." 

'  \  Having  for  a  length  of  time  experience^] 
the  want  of  some  introductory  work,  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  child— 4)ne  by  whicik 
his  ideas  might  be  taught  to  assume  ■* 
tangible  form,  from  the  matter  presented  tc 
his  mind  ~  we  have  carefully  and  atieii- 
tively  examined  *  Kay's  Infant  and  Primarv 
School  Reader,  in  three  volumes,*  a  work 
purporting  to  supply  the  deficiency  com- 
plained of,  and  we  nave  no  hesitation  in 
giving  it  our  decided  and  unqualified  ap- 
proval. The  works  heretofore  in  use  have 
presented  a  mass  of  matter,  without  any 
adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  those 
forwhom  they  were  intended ;  the  intellec- 
tual food  was  too  ^ross  for  the  delicate  con- 
stitution of  the  mfant  mind,  and  tended 

rather  to  injure  than  improve  its  tone 

The  best  evidence  of  our  approval,  is  the 
introduction  of  the  work  into  our  schooL" 
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